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HE unfortunate Licinius was the laſt rival who oppoſed the CHA p. 
* 22 7, +: XVI. 
greatneſs, and the laſt captive who. adorned the triumph, of CL, ho 
Conſtantine. ' After a tranquil and proſperous reign, the _ ll 


Conqueror bequeathed to his family the inheritance of the Roman 
Empire; a new capital, a new policy, and a new religion ; and the 
innovations which he eſtabliſhed have been embraced and conſ- | 
crated by ſucceeding generations. The age of the great Conſtantine = 
and his ſons is filled with important events ; but the hiſtorian muſt 
ve oppreſſed by their number and variety, unleſs he diligently ſe- 
Vor. II. MD ä 


Deſign of a 
new capital. 


A. D. 324. 


* 
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arates from each other the ſcenes which are conneQued-only by the 


3 of time. He will deſcribe the political inſtitutions that gave 


ſtrength and ſtability to the empire, before he proceeds to relate the 


wars and revolutions which haſtened its decline. He will adopt the 
diviſion unknown to the ancients, of civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs: 
the victory of the Chriſtians, and their inteſtine diſcord, will ſupply 
copious and diſtin& materials both for edification and for ſcandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his victorious rival 


proceeded to lay the foundations of a city, deſtined to reign, in 
future times, the miſtreſs of the Eaſt, and to ſurvive the empire and 
religion of Conſtantine. The motives, whether of pride or of po- 


licy, which firſt induced Diocletian to withdraw himſelf from the 
ancient ſeat of government, had acquired additional weight by the 
example of his ſucceſſors, and the habits of forty years. - Rome was 
inſenfibly confounded with the dependent kingdoms which had once 


acknowledged her ſupremacy ; and the country of the Cæſars was 


viewed with cold indifference by a martial prince, born in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube, educated in the courts and armies of Aſia, 
and inveſted with the purple by the legions of Britain. The Italians, 
who had received: Conſtantine as their-deliverer, ſubmiſſively obeyed 
the edits which he ſometimes condeſcended to addreſs to the ſenate 
and people of Rome; but they were ſeldom honoured with the preſence 
of their new ſovereign. During the yigour of his age, Conſtantine, 
according to the various exigencies of peace and war, moved with: 
flow dignity, or with active diligence, along the frontiers of his 
extenſive dominions; and was always prepared to take the field 
either againſt a foreign or a domeſtic enemy. But as he gradually 
reached the ſummit of proſperity and the decline of life, he began 
to meditate the deſign, of fixing in a more permanent ſtation the 

Rrength: as well, as majeſty. of the throne. In the choice of an ad- 
vantageous, fituation, he preferred the confines of Europe and Aſa ; 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


to Geb, with a powerful arm, the berbariuns who dwelt between 
the Danube and the Tanais ; to watch with an eye of jealouſy the 
conduct of the Perſian monarch, who indignantly ſupported the 
yoke of an ignominious treaty. With theſe views, Diocletian had 
ſelected and embelliſhed the reſidence of Nicomedia : but the me- 
mory of Diocletian was juſtly abhorred by the protector of the church; 
and Conſtantine was not inſenſible to the ambition of founding a 
city which might perpetuate the glory of his own name. During 


CHAP. 


the late operations of the war againſt Licinius, he had ſufficient op- 


portunity to contemplate, both as a ſoldier and as a ſtateſman, the 
incomparable poſition of Byzantium ; and to obſerve how ſtrongly 
it was guarded by nature againſt an hoſtile attack, whilſt it was acceſ- 
ſible on every ſide to the benefits of commercial intercourſe. Many 
ages before Conſtantine, one of the moſt judicious hiſtorians of an- 
tiquity had deſcribed the advantages of a ſituation, from whence a 
feeble colony of Greeks derived the command of the ſea, and the 
honours of a flouriſhing and independent republic. 

If we ſurvey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired with the 
auguft name of Conſtantinople, the figure of the imperial city may 
be repreſented under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuſe point, 


which advances towards the eaſt and the ſhores of Aſia, meets and 


repels the waves of the Thracian Boſphorus. The northern fide of 
the city is bounded by the harbour ; and the ſouthern is waſhed by 


© Polybius, I. iv. p. 423. edit. Caſaubon. Spartan general Pauſanias. See Scaliger Ani- 
He obſerves that the peace of the Byzantines madverſ. ad Euſeb. p. 81. Ducange Con- 


was frequently diſturbed, and the extent of 
their territory contracted, by the inroads of 
the wild Thracians. 

2 The navigator Byzas, who was ſtiled the 
ſon of Neptune, founded the tity 656 years 
before the Chriſtian Era. His followers were 
drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium 
was afterwards rebuilt and fortified by the 


* F 
N | B 2 


ſtantinopolis, 1. i. part i. c. 15, 16. With 
regard to the wars of the Byzantines againſt 
Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of Bithy- 
nia, we ſhould truſt- none but the ancient 
writers who lived before the greatneſs of the 
imperial city had excited a uu of flattery 
and fiction. 


the 


Situation of 
Byzantium. 


Deſciiption 
of Con- 
STANTI- 
NOPLE. 
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_ 0 H 2 Þ. the Propontis, or ſea of Marmara. The baſis of the triangle is op- 
poſed to the weſt, and terminates the continent of Europe. But the 

admirable form and diviſion of the circumjacent land and water 

cannot, without a more ample: explanation, be clearly or ſufficiently 

_ underſtood. * . 755 | 

The Boſpho- The winding channel through which the waters of the Euxine 

what flow with a rapid and inceſſant courſe towards the Mediterranean, 

received the appellation of Boſphorus, a name not leſs celebrated in 
the hiſtory, than in the fables, of antiquity,*'. A crowd of temples. 


and of votive altars, profuſely ſcattered along its ſteep and woody: 


banks, atteſted the unſkilfulneſs, the terrors, and the devotion of the 1 
| Grecian navigators, who, after the example of the Argonauts, ex- 4 g 
plored the dangers of the inhoſpitable Euxine. On theſe banks tra- A 
dition long preſerved the memory of the palace of Phineus, infeſted: 4 


by the obſcene harpies *; and of the ſylvan-reign of Amycus, who 
defied the ſon of Leda to the combat of the Ceſtus . The ſtreights 
of the Boſphorus are terminated. by the Cyanean rocks, which, ac- 
cording to the deſcription of the poets, had, once floated on the face 
of the waters ; and were deſtined by the gods to prote& the entrance. 
of the Euxine _ the on of profane curioſity Fete From the . 
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The Boſphorus has been very 0 into the * all contribute t to form this ſtrik 
deſcribed by Dionyſius of Byzantium, who ing reſemblance. 5 
lived in the time of Domitian (Hudſon Geo- The: reſidence of e was in Alia, 
graph. Minor. tom. iii.), and by Gilles or between the old and the new caſtles, at a 
Gyllius, a French traveller of the XVIth place called Laurus Inſana. That of Phi- 
century. Tournefort (Lettre XV.) ſeems to neus was in Europe, near the village of Mau- 
have uſed his own eyes and the learning of romole and the Black Sea. See Gyllius de 
Gyllius. Boſph. I. ii. c. 23. Tournefort, Lettre XV. 
There are very few e ſo happy The deception was occaſioned by ſeveral 
as that of Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Univerſelle, pointed rocks, alternately covered and aban- 
tom. i. p. 248.), who ſuppoſes that the har- doned by the waves. At- preſent there are 
pies were only locuſts. The Syriac or Phz- two ſmall iſlands, one towards either ſhore :: 
nician name of thoſe inſets, their noiſy fights that of Europe is diſtinguiſhed by the column 
the ſtench and devaſtation which they occah of . 
ſion, and the north wind which drives them 
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anean l to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the windiog O 
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length of the Boſphorus extends about ſixteen miles ', and its moſt Wn 


ordinary breadth may be computed at about one mile and a half. 
The new caſtles of Europe and Aſia are conſtructed, on either con- 
tinent, upon the foundations of two celebrated temples, of Serapis and 
of Jupiter Urius. The old caſtles, a work of the Greek emperors, 
command the narroweſt part of the channel, in a place where the 


oppoſite banks advance within five hundred paces of each other. 


Theſe fortreſſes were reſtored and ſtrengthened by Mahomet the 
Second, when he meditated the ſiege of Conſtantinople *: 
Turkiſh conqueror was moſt probably ignorant, that near two thou- 
ſand years before his reign, Darius had choſen the ſame ſituation to 
connect the two continents by a bridge of boats ?. - At a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the old caſtles we diſcover the little town of Chryſopolis, 

or Scutari, which may almoſt be conſidered as the Aſiatic ſuburb of 
Conſtantinople. The Boſphorus, as it begins to open into the Pro- 
pontis, paſſes between Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
thoſe cities was built by the Greeks, a few years before the former; 


and the blindneſs of its founders, who overlooked the ſuperior ad- 


but the 


The latter of 


vantages of the oppoſite coaſt, has been ſtigmatized by a A 


expreſſion of contempt he I 


7 The ancients Gd peted one 4b N 
twenty ſtadia;-orfifteen Roman miles. They 
meaſured only from the new caſtles, but they 


carried” the ftreights as far as the town of 


Chalcedon. 

5 Ducas Hift, c. 34. | Leunclavius Hiſt. 
Turcica Muſulmanica, 1. xv. p. 577. Un- 
der the Greek empire theſe caſtles were uſed 
as ſtate. priſons, under the tremendous name 
of Lethe, or towers of oblivion. 


Darius engraved in Greek and Aſſyrian 


letters on two marble columns, the names of 
his ſubje@-nations, a and the amazing num- 


w* Þ, ” 


bis of his land and ſea fires: 
tines | afterwards tranſported - thefe columns 
into the city, .and uſed them for the altars of 
their tutelar deities. Herodotus, I. iv. c. 87. 

1 Namque artiſſimo inter Europam Aſi- 


amque divortio Byzantium in extrema Eu- 


ropa poſuere Græci, quibus, Pythium Apolli- 
nem conſulentibus ubi conderent urbem, 
redditum oraculum eft, quærerent ſedem cæ- 


corum terris adverſam. EA ambage Chalce- 


donii monſtrabantur, quòd priores illuc 


advecti, previſa locorum utilitate pejora 


legiſlent. Tacit. Annal. x31. N. 
The 


The Byzan- 


65 
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The port. 


tries into the ſecure and capacious port of Conſtantinople. 


The Propon- 
tis. 
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The harbour of Contantinople,* which may be conſidered as an 


arm of the Boſphorus, obtained, in a very remote period, the de- 
nomination of the Golden Horn. The curve which it deſeribes might 
be compared to the horn of a ſtag, or, as it ſhould ſeem, with more 


propriety, to that of an ox. The epithet of golden was expreſſive 


of the riches which every wind wafted from the moſt diſtant coun- 


The river 
Lycus, formed by the conflux of two little ſtreams, pours into the 


Harbour a perpetual ſupply of freſh water, which ſerves to cleanſe 


the bottom, and to invite the periodical ſhoals of fiſh to ſeek their 
retreat in that convenient receſs. As the viciſſitudes of tides are 


ſcarcely felt in thoſe ſeas, the conſtant depth of the harbour allows 


goods to be landed on the quays without the aſſiſtance of boats; and 
it has been obſerved, that in many places the largeſt veſſels may reſt 


their prows againſt the houſes, while their ſterns are floating in the 


From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the harbour, 
this arm of the Boſphorus is more than ſeven miles in length. The 
entrance is about five hundred yards broad, and a ſtrong chain could 
be occaſionally drawn 8 it, to guard the port and city from the 
attack of an hoſtile navy N 1 

Between the Boſphorus . the Helleſpont, the ſhores of Europe 
and Aſia receding on either fide incloſe the ſea of Marmara, which 
was known to the ancients by the denomination of Propontis. The 
navigation from the iſſue of the 1 to the entrance of the 


water ** 


11 Strabo, I. x. p. 492. Moſt of the an- fort, Lettre XII. Niebuhr Voyage dArabie, 


tlers are now broke off; or, to ſpeak leſs 
figuratively, moſt of the receſſes of the har- 
bour are filled up. See Gyllins de Boſphoro 
Thracio, I. i. c. 5. 

12 Procopius de dificiis, 1. i. c. 5. His 
deſcription is confirmed by modern travellers. 


See Thevenot, part i. Li. c. 15. Tourne- 


Ip > 
13 See Doki: EET part 1. c. 16. 


and his Obſervations ſur Villehardouin, p. 


289. The chain was drawn from the Acro- 
polis, near the modern Kioſk, to the tower 
of Galata; and was ſupported at convenient 
diſtances by large wooden piles. | 


Helleſpont 
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Helleſpont i is about one hundred and twenty 108. Thoſe who 


ſteer their weſtward' courſe through the middle of the Propontis, 
may at once deſery the high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and never 
loſe ſight of the lofty ſammit- of Mount Olympus, covered with 
eternal ſnows. They leave on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom 
of which Nicomedia was ſeated, the imperial reſidence of Diocletian; 
and they paſs the ſmall iffands of Cyzicus and Proconneſus before they 
caſt anchor at Gallipoli: where the ſea, which ſeparates Aſia from 
Europe, is again contracted into a narrow channel. | 

The geographers who, with the moſt ſkilful accuracy, have fr 
veyed the form and extent of the Helleſpont, aſſign about ſixty miles 
for the winding courſe, and about three miles for the ordinary 
breadth of thoſe celebrated ftreights **. 
the channel is found to the northward of the old Turkiſh caſtles 
between the cities of Seftus and Abydus. It was here that the ad- 


venturous Leander braved the paſſage of the flood for the poſſeſſion of 
It was here likewiſe, in a place where the diſtance 


his miſtreſs '*. 
between the oppoſite banks cannot exceed five hundred paces, that 
Rerxes impoſed a ſtupendous bridge of boats, for the purpoſe of tranſ- 
porting into Europe an hundred and ſeventy myriads of barba- 


poſing new,. and perhaps imaginary meas 
ſures, for the purpoſe of rendering ancient 
writers as accurate as himſelf. The ſtadia 


employed by Herodotus in the deſcription of 


14 Thevenot (V oyages au Eevant, part i. 
1. i. c. 14.) contracts the meaſure to 125 
ſmall Greek miles. Belon (Obſervations, 


I. ii. c. 1.) gives a good deſcription of the 


But the narroweſt part of 


Propontis, but contents himſelf with the 
vague expreſſion of one day and one night's 
ſail. When Sandys (Travels, p. 21.) talks 
of 150 furlongs in length as well as breadth, 
we can only ſuppoſe ſome miſtake of the preſs 
in the text of that judicious traveller. 
z See an admirable diſſertation of M. d' An- 
ville upon the Helleſpont or Dardanelles, in 
the Memoires de Academie des Inſcriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 318—346,. Yet even that 
ingenious geographer is too fond of ſup- 


and Abydus was thirty ſtadia. 


Nauze. 


the Euxine, the Boſphorus, &c.. (I. iv. c. 
85.) muſt undoubtedly be all of the ſame 
ſpecies : but it ſeems impoſſible to reconcile 
them either with truth or with each other. 

The oblique diſtance between Seſtus 


The impro- 
bable tale of. Hero and Leander is expoſed. 


by M. . Mahudel, but is defended on the au- 
thority of poets and medals by M. de la: 


tom. vii. Hiſt, p. 74.. Mem.. p. 240. 


See the Academie des Inſcriptions. 


The Helle- 
ſpont. 
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rians 7. A ſea contracted within ſuch narrow limits, may ſeem but ill to 

di the ſingular epithet of broad, which Homer, as well as Orpheus, 
has frequently beſtowed on the Helleſpont. But our ideas of greatneſs 
the traveller, and eſpecially the poet, who 


are of a relative nature: 


failed along the Helleſpont, who purſued the windings of the ſtream, 


and contemplated the rural ſcenery, which appeared on every fide 
to terminate the proſpect, inſenſibly loſt the remembrance of the ſea ; 
and his fancy painted thoſe celebrated ſtreights, with all the attri- 
butes of a mighty river flowing with a ſwift current, in the midſt of 
a woody and inland country, and at length through a wide mouth, 
diſcharging itſelf into the Ægean or Archipelago **. Ancient Troy“, 
ſeated on an eminence at. the foot of Mount Ida, overlooked the 
mouth of the Helleſpont, which ſcarcely received an acceſſion of 
waters from the tribute of thoſe immortal rivulets the Simois and 
Scamander. The Grecian camp had ftretched twelve miles along 
the ſhore from the Sigzan to the Rhætean promontory ; and the 
flanks of the army were guarded by the braveſt chiefs who fought 
under the banners of Agamemnon. The firſt of thoſe promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invincible Myrmidons, and the 
dauntleſs Ajax pitched his tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen 
a ſacrifice to his diſappointed pride, and to the ingratitude of the 
Greeks, his ſepulchre wal erected on the ground where he had de- 


1 See the ſeventh book of Herodotus, who 
has erected an elegant trophy to his own fame 
and to that of his country. The review ap- 
pears to have been made with tolerable ac- 
curacy : but the vanity, firſt of the Perſians, 
and afterwards of the Greeks, was intereſted 
to magnify the armament and the victory. I 
ſhould much doubt whether the izwagers have 
ever outnumbered the men of any country 
which they attacked, 
See Wood's Obſervations on Homer, 


p. 320. I have, with pleaſure, ſelected this 


remark from an author who in general feems 


I 


to have diſappointed the expectation of th 
public as a critic, and till more as a tra- 
veller. He had viſited the banks of the He 
leſpont ; he had read Strabo; he ought i 
have conſulted the Roman itineraries : how 
was it poſſible for him to confound Ilium and 
Alexandria Troas (Obſervations, p. 340, 
341.), two cities which were fixteen miles 
diſtant from each other ? 

19 Demetrius of Scepſis wrote ſixty books 
on thirty lines of Homer's Catalogue. The 
XIIIth Book of Strabo is. | ſufficient for our 


curiolity, 
denied 
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fended'the navy againſt the rage of Jove and of Hector; and ne 
citizens of the Beg town of Rhæteum celebrated his memory with 
divine honours . Before Conſtantine gave a juſt preference to the 
fituation of By rarihuit he had conceived the deſign of erecting the 
ſeat of empire on this celebrated ſpot, from whence the Romans 
derived their' fabulous origin. The extenfive plain which lies below 
ancient Troy, towards the Rhætean promontory and the tomb of 
Ajax, was firſt choſen for his new capital; and, though the under- 


taking was foon relinquiſhed, the ſtately remains of unfiniſhed walls 


and towers attracted the notice £6 all who 8 PE! the ſtrei ights 
of the Helleſpont * 

We are at preſent qualified to view che arenen Pp of 
Conſtantinople; ; which appears 'to have been formed by Nature for 


the centre and capital of a great monarchy.” Situated in the forty- 


'9 | 
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— 


— 


Advantages 
of Conſtan- 
tinople. 


firſt degree of latitude, the Imperial city commanded, from her ſeven ; 


hills , the eppoſite ſhores of Europe and Aſia; the climate was 
kidithy and temperate, the foil fertile, the harbour ſecure and capa- 


cious; and the approach on the ſide of the continent was of ſmall 


extent and eaſy defence. The Boſphorus and the Helleſpont may be 
conſidered de the two gates of Conſtantinople; and the prince who 
poſſeſſed thoſe i important paſſages could always ſhut them againſt 4 


naval enemy, and open them to the ons of commerce. The 0 5 


2% Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 595. The A. Gnas of ME ML Theſlalonicais 


tion of the ſhips which were drawn upon dry 
land, and the poſts of Ajax and Achilles, 


| are very clearly deſcribed by Homer. See 
Iliad ix.. 220. - 

Zoſim. I. ii. p. 105. ang ü. 
b. 3. Theophanes, p. 18. Nicephorus Cal- 
liſtus, 1. vii. p. 48. Zonaras, tom. ji. I. 


xiii. p. 6. Zoſimus places the new city be- 


tween Ilium and Alexandria, but this appa- 
rent difference may be reconciled by the large 


extent of its circumference. Before the 


— II. 


mentioned by Cedrenus (p. 283. ), and Sardica 


by Zonaras, as the intended capital. They 


both ſuppoſe, with very little probability, 
that the Emperor, if he had not been pre- 


vented by a prodigy, would have repeated 


the miſtake of the nd Chalcedonians. 
Mx, Pocock” s Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. ii. 


part ii. p. 127. His plan of the ſeven hills 


is clear and accurate. T _ot me! is ſel- 
dom fo NH} | 


CG _ vation 


b . 


— mens Foote ta 


— — - — 


— 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


vation of the eaſtern. provinces may, in ſome degree, be aſeribed to 
the policy of Conſtantine, as the Barbarians of the Euxine,, who in 


the preceding age had poured their armaments into the heart of the 


Foundation 


of the city. 


Mediterranean, ſoon deſiſted from the exerciſe, of pixacy, and de- 
ſpaired of forging, this inſurmountable barrier. When the gates of 
the Helleſpont and Boſphorus were ſhut, the capital ſtill enjoyed, 
within their ſpacious ineloſure, every production which could ſupply 
the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its numerous inhabitants. The 
ſea-coaſts of Thrace and Bithynia, which languiſh under the weight 
of Turkiſh/ oppreſſion, till exhihit a rich proſpect of vineyards, of 
gardens, and of plentiful harveſts; and the Propontis has ever been 
renowned for an inexhauſtible ſtore of the moſt exquiſite fiſh, that 
are taken in their ſtated ſeaſons, without {kull, and almoſt without la- 
bour . But when the paſſages of the Streights were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural and artificial riches of the 
north and ſouth, of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. What- 
ever rude commodities. were collected in the foreſts of Germany 
and Scythia, as far as the ſources of the Tanais and the Boryſthenes; 
whatſoever was manufactured by the {kill of Europe or Aſia; the 
corn of Egypt, and the gems and ſpices of. the fartheſt India, were 
brought by the varying winds i into the port of Conſtantinople, which, 
for many ages, attracted the commerce of the ancient world **. 
The proſpect of beauty, of ſafety, and of wealth, 1 in a 
fmgle ſpot, was ſufficient to juſtify the choice of Conſtantine, But 
as ſome. decent mixture of prodigy. and fable has, in, every age, 
been fuppoſed to reflect | a becoming majeſty on the origin of great 


21 gee Belon. e c. 7276. 


Among a variety of different ſpecies; the Pe- 


lamides, a ſort of Fhunnies, were the moſt 
celebrated. We may learn from Polybius, 
Strabo, and Tacitus, that the profits of the 
fiſhery conſtituted the principal revenue of 
8 

9511 


24. See the eloquent deſcription of Buſbe- 
quius, epiſtol. i. p. 64. Eft in Europa; 
habet in conſpectu Aſiam, gyptum, Afri- 
camque I dextra: quæ tametſi contiguz non 
ſunt, maris tamen navigandique commodi- 
tate veluti junguntur. A ſiniſtra vero Pontus 
eſt Euxinus, dec. 5 h 

. | erties, 
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cities the einperor was deſtrous of aſcribing his felblutzen, not fo C. HAP. ; 
much to the uncertain counfels' of human policy,” as to the infallibe 
and eternal decrees of divine wiſdom. In one ef his laws' he has 
been careful to inſtruct poſterity, that; in obedience to the com- 
mands of God, he laid the everlaſting foundations of Conſtanti- 
nople “: and though he has not condeſcended to relate in what 
manner the cœleſtial inſpiration was communicated t6 his mind, the 
defect of his modeft ſilence has been liberally ſupplied by the inge- 
nuity of ſucceeding; writers ; who deſcribe the nocturnal viſion which 
appeared to the fancy of Conſtantine, as he flept within the walls of 
Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron 
ſinking under the weight of years and infirmities, was ſuddenly” 
transformed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands adorned: 
with all the ſymbols'of Imperial greatneſs . The monarch awoke, 
interpreted the auſpicious omen, and obeyed, without heſitation; 
the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to a city or colony 
was celebrated by che Romans with ag ceremonies as had been 
ordained by a generous ſuperſtition ; and though Conſtantine 
might omit: ſome. xites Which favoured-too ſtrongly of theif Pagan 
origin, yet he Was anxious to leave a deep impreſſion of hope and 
reſpect on the minds of the ſpectators. On foot, with a lance in 
his hand, the emperor: hamfelf led the folemn proceſſion; and di- 
rected the line, which was trazed/ab the boundary of the deſtined 


capital: ill _ OR circumference » was obſerved with altoniſh- 7 


4 


25 Datur 3 venia ad ut . 
humana divinis, primordia Pig, act 
ra faciati - T. Liv. in proem. 5.43 30 BP; 
2 He ſays in one of his laws, pro com- 
moditate: Urbis quam æterno nomine, ju- 


bente Deo, donavimus. _ "Phicodof: "i 


x11: tit; v. legt 7. 


and the Author of the Alexandrian Chronicle, 


conſine themſelves to vague and general ex- 


preſſions. For a more particular account of 


che viſion, we are N to kay hoe Tous 

to ſuch Latin writers as: William of Malmſ- 

bury. See Ducange C. P. I. i. p. 24, 25. 
28 See Plutarch in Romul. tom. i. p. 49. 


edit. Bryan. Among other ceremonies, a 
large hole, which had been dug for that 


' . purpoſe, was filled up with handfuls of earth, 
27" The Gretks, Tbebpbanes, eser | 


which each of the ſettlers brought from the 
place of his Hirth. and * e his new 
country. | | 


1 JJ ͤĩ;?5E6 X 
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CHA P., ment by the affiſtants, who, at length, ventured to obſerve, that he- 
ad already exceeded the moſt ample meaſure of a great city. 


Extent. 


-< ſhall: ſtill advance, replied Conſtantine, © till nz, the inviſible 


« guide who marches before me, thinks properto ſtop **.” Without 
preſuming to inveſtigate. the nature or motives of this extraordinary 
conductor, we ſhall content ourſelves with the more humble taſk of 
deſcribing the extent and limits of Conſtantinople s. 5 
In the actual ſtate of the city, the palace and gardens of the Se- 
raglio-occupy the eaſter promontory, the firft of the ſeven hills, and 
cover about one hundred and fifty acres of our own meaſure. The 
ſeat of Turkiſh jealouſy and deſpotiſm is erected on the foundations 
of a Grecian republic: but it may be ſuppoſed that the Byzantines 
were tempted by the conveniency of the harbour to extend their ha- 
bHations on that ſide beyond the modern limits of the Seraglio. The 
new walls of Conftantine ſtretched from the port to the Propontis 
acroſs the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the diſtance of fifteen 
ſtadia from the ancient fortification ; and with the city of Byzantium 
they incloſed five of the ſeven hills, which, to the eyes of thoſe who 
approach Conſtantinople, appear to riſe above each other in beantiful 
order *', About a century after the death of the founder, the new 
buildings, extending on one fide up the harbour, and on the other 
along the Propontis, already covered the narrow ridge of the ſixth, 
and the broad ſummit of the ſeventh hill. The neceſſity of pro- 
tecting thoſe ſuburbs from the inceſſant inroads of the Barbarians, 
engaged the younger Theodoſius to ſurround his capital with an 


2 Phitoſtorgius, 1. ü. 98 This inci- 
dent,. though borrowed from a ſuſpected 
writer, 1s characteriſtic and probable. | 
20 See in the Memoires de Academie, 


tom. xv. p. 747 758, a diſſertation of M. 


d' Anville on the extent of Conſtantinople. He 
takes the plan inſerted in the Imperium Ori- 


entale of Banduri as the moſt complets ; but, 


by a ſeries of very nice obſervations, he re- 


duces ts + 6 tb 


—_ inſtead of g500, decorating hs circum- 
ference of the city. as. nen of about 
7800 French zoijes. | 

3: Codinus Antiquitat, Conſt. p. 12. He 


aſſigns the church of St. Antony as the boun- 


dary on the ſide of the harbour. It is men- 
tioned in Ducange, I. iv. c. vi.; but I have 
tried, without ſucceſs, to diſcover the exact 
* where it was ſituated. 


. 
* 2 7 * 
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promontory to the golden gate, the extreme Wg of Conſtantinople < — 


15: 
adequate and permanent incloſure of walls. 


was about three Roman miles; the circumference meaſured be- 

tween ten and eleven; and the ſurface might be computed as equal 
to about two thouſand Engliſh acres. It is impoſſible to juſtify the 
vain and credulous exaggerations of modern travellers, who have 

ſometimes. ſtretched the limits of Conſtantinople over the adjacent 
villages of tlie European, and even of the Aſiatic coaſt . But the = 
ſuburbs of Pera and Galata,. though ſituate beyond the harbour, may 

deſerve to be conſidered: as a part of the city; and this addition 

may perhaps authoriſe the meaſure of a Byzantine hiſtorian,. who 

aſſigns ſixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman): miles for the circum- 

ference of his native city. Such an extent may ſeem not unworthy 

of an Imperial reſidence. Yet Conſtantinople muſt yield to Babylon 


180 feet with the 78 Haſhemite cubits, which 
in different writers are aſſigned for the height 
Each of theſe. cubits. was 


and The 


92 The new wall of Theodoſius was con- 
Rruted in the year 413. In 4% it was 


thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt 
in three months by the diſigence of the præ- 
The ſuburb of the Blacherrie 
was firſt taken into the city in the reign of 


fe& Cyrus. 


Heraclius. Ducange Conſt. I. i. c. 10, fr. 
33 Thę z is expreſſed in the 
Notitia 5 feet, It is reaſonable to 
oppoſe : 
portion of which has been ingeniouſly deter- 
mined by M. d' Anville. He com the 


of St. Sophia. 
equal to 27 French inches. 

The accurate Thevenot (I. i. e. 15.) 
walked in one hour and three quarters round 


_ two of the ſides of. the triangle, .from the 


Kioſk of the Seraglio to the ſeven towers. 
D*Anvillte examines with care, and receives 
with confidence, this deciſive teſtimony, which 
gives a circumference of ten or twelve miles. 


The extravagant computation of Tournefort . 
Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, 


, to ancient Rome, to London, and even to Paris 
The 
without including Scutari, - is a 3 wad 


eſe were Greek feet; the pro- 


parture from his uſual. character. 

35 The ſycæ, or fig-trees, formed the thir- 
teenth region, and were very much embel- 
liſhed by Juſtinian. It has fince borne the 
names of Pera and Galata. 


unknown. See Ducange Conft. I. i. c. 22. 
and Gyllius de Byzant. I. iv. e. 10. 


may be tranſlated into modern Greek miles 


each of ſeven ſtadia, or 660, ſometimes only: 
See d'Anville Meſures 


600 French toiſes. 
Itineraires, p. 53. 


37 When the ancient texts, which deferibe + 
the ſize of Babylon and Thebes, are ſettled, 


the exaggerations reduced, and the meaſures 


aſcertained, we-find that thoſe famous cities 
circum- 


filled the great but not incredible 


ference of about twenty-five or thirty-miles, 
Compare d' Anville Mem. de l' Academie, 
tom. xxviii. p. 235, with his Deſcription de 
PEgypte, p. 201, 202. | 
38 If we divide Conſtantinople: and Paris 
into- equal. _— of 50 French toiſes, the 
former 


The etymology 
of the former is obvious; that of the latter is 


36 One hundred and eleven ſtadia, which 


C HAP. 


Fer 
Progreſs al 
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The maſter of the Roman world, who aſpired to erect an eternal 
monument of the glories of his reign, could employ in the proſe- 
cution of that great work the wealth, the labour, and all that yet 
remained of the genius of obedient millions. Some eſtimate may be 
formed of the expence beſtowed with Imperial liberality on the foun- 
dation of Conſtantinople, by the allowance of about two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds for the conſtruction of the walls, the por- 
ticoes, and the aquedudts . The foreſts, that overſhadowed: the 
ſhores of the Euxine, and the celebrated quarries of white marble in 
the little iſland of Proconneſus, ſupplied an inexhauſtible ſtock of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a ſhort 
water- carriage, to the harbour of Byzantium ©. A multitude of 
labourers and artiſicers urged the concluſion of the work with inceſ- 
ſant toil: but the impatience of Conſtantine ſoon diſcovered, that, in 
the decline of the arts, the ſkill as well as numbers of his architects 
bore a very unequal proportion to the greatneſs of his deſigns. The 
magiſtrates of the moſt diſtant provinces were therefore directed to 
inſtitute ſchools, to appoint profeſſors, and, by the hopes of rewards 
and privileges, to engage in the ſtudy and practice of architecture a 
ſufficient number of ingenious youths, who had received a liberal 
education *'. The buildings of the new city were executed by ſuch 
artificers as the reign of Conſtantine could afford; but they were 
decorated by the hands of the moſt celebrated maſters of the age of 
Pericles and Alexander. To revive the nina Wwidkac sed Lylippus, 
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former contains 850, and the . 1160 of 


thoſe diviſions. 


9 Six hundred centenaries, or ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds weight of gold. This ſum. is 


taken from Codinus Antiquit. Conſt. p. 11. ; 
but unleſs. that contemptible author had de- 


rived his information from ſome purer ſources, 
he would probably have been unacquainted 


with ſo obſolete a mode of reckoning. 
42 For the foreſts, of the Black Sea, con- 


. ſalt Tournefort, Lettre XVI.: for the marble 


2 


2 


quarries of Proconneſus, ſee Straba, I. xiii. 


p. 588. The latter had already. furniſhed, 
the materials of the Aaarly. buildings of _ 
zicus. 

4 See the Codex Theodol. 1, xili. tit. ; ho 
leg. 1. This law is dated in the year 334+ 
and was addreſſed to the præfect of Italy, 
whoſe juriſdiction extended oyer Africa. The 
commentary of Godefroy. on the whole * 
well deſerves to be road. | | 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ſurpaſſed indeed the power of a Roman emperor; but the Wipe 


productions which they had bequeathed to poſterity were expoſed 


without defence to the rapacious vanity of a deſpot. By his com- 


mands the cities of Greece and Aſia were deſpoiled of their moſt va 


tuable ornaments . The trophies of memorable wars, the objects 


15 
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of religious veneration, the moſt finiſhed ſtatues of the gods and 
heroes, of the ſages and poets of ancient times, contributed to tlie 


ſplendid rriumph of Conſtantinople ; and gave occaſion to the remark 
of the hiſtorian Cedrenus , who obſerves, with fome enthuſiaſm, 
that nothing ſeemed wanting except the ſouls of the illuſtrious men 
whom thoſe admirable monuments were intended to repreſent. 
it is not in the city of Conftantine, nor in the declining period of 
an empire, when the human mind was depreſſed by civil and reli- 
gious ſlavery, that we ſhould ſeek for the ſouls of Homer and of 
Demoſthenes. | 

During the ſiege of Byzabim, the conqueror had pitched his 
tent on the commanding eminence of the ſecond hill. To perpe- 


tuate the memory of his ſucceſs, he choſe the ſame advantageous 


poſition for the principal Forum“; which appears to have been of 


a circular, or rather elliptical form. The two oppoſite entrances 


formed triumphal arches; the porticoes, which incloſed it on 
every ſide, were filled with ſtatues; and the centre of the Forum 


was a by a lofty Fre of which a mutilated fragment i 1 


i 


But 


42 Conſtantinopolis dedicatur pœne om- 
nium urbium nuditate. Hieronym. Chron, 
p. 181. See Codinus, p. 8, 9. The au- 


thor of the Antiquitat. Conſt. I. iii. . Ban- 


duri Imp. Orient tom. i. p. 41.) enumerates 
Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens, and a long 
_ liſt of other cities. The provinces/of Greece 
and Aſia Minor may be ſuppoſed to have 
yielded the richeſt booty. 
47 Hiſt. Compend. p. 369. He. A 
the ſtatue, or rater: butt of Homes with a 


N 


! 
8 — 


ave. of caſte which plainly indicates that 
Cedrenus pd the ſtyle of a more anne 
e. 


oh: Zokm. I. ii. * 106. Chron: Aleian- 


drin. vel Paſchal, p- 284. Ducange Conſt. 


I. i. c. 24. Even the laſt of thoſe writers 
ſeems to confound the Forum of Conſtantine 
with the Auguſteum, or court of the palace 
I am not ſatisſied whether I have properly 
diſtinguiſhed what n W 1 15 3 


"Sas | 


Edifices. 
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now degraded by the appellation of the burn pillar. This column 
was erected on a pedeſtal of white marble twenty feet high ; and 


was compoſed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which meaſured 


about ten feet in height, and about thirty-three in circumference **. 
On the ſummit of the pillar, above one hundred and twenty feet 
from the ground, ſtood the coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo. It was of 
bronze, had been tranſported: either from Athens or from a town of 
Phrygia, and was ſuppoſed to be the work of Phidias. The artift 
had repreſented the god of day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, 


the emperor Conſtantine. himſelf, with a ſceptre in his right hand, 


the globe of the world in his left, and a crown of rays glittering on 
his head“. The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a ſtately building 
about four hundred paces in length, and one hundred in breadth “. 


The ſpace between the two .met@ or goals was filled with ſta- 


tues and obeliſks: and we may ftill remark a very ſingular frag- 
ment of antiquity ; the bodies of three ſerpents, twiſted into one 
pillar of braſs. Their triple heads had once ſupported the golden 


tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was conſecrated in the 


temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks . The beauty of the 
3 3 70 Hippodrome 


45 The moſt tolerable account of this co- 


lumn is given by Pocock. Deſcription of the 


Eaſt, vol. ii. part ii. p. 131. But it is ſtill 
in many inſtances perplexed and unſatiſ- 


+* Ducange Conſt. I. i. c. 24. p. 76. and 
his Notes ad Alexiad. p. 382. The ſtatue 
of Conſtantine or Apollo was thrown down 

under the reign of Alexis Comnenus. 
+? Tournefort (Lettre XII.) computes the 
Atmeidan at four hundred paces. If he means 
trical paces of five feet each, it was 


geome 
| three hundred 7zoz/es in length, about forty 


re than the great Circus of Rome. See 

d' Anville Meſures Itineraires, p. 73. 5 
The guardians of the moſt holy relics 

would rejoice if they were able to produce 


ſuch a chain of evidence as may be alleged 


on this occaſion. See Banduri ad Antiqui- 


tat. Conſt. p. 668. Gyllius de Byzant. I. ii. 


c. 13. 1. The original conſecration of the 
tripod and pillar in the temple of Delphi 
may be proved from Herodotus and Pauſa- 
nias. 2. The pagan Zoſimus agrees with 
the three eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, Euſebius, 
Socrates, and Sozomen, that the ſacred or- 
naments of the temple of Delphi were re- 
moved to Conſtantinople by the order of 
Conſtantine ; and among theſe the ſerpentine 
pillar of the Hippodrome is particularly men- 
tioned. 3. All the European travellers who 


have viſited Conſtantinople, from Buondel- 


monte to Pocock, deſcribe it in the ſame 
place, and almoſt in the ſame manner: the 
differences 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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Hippodrome has been long ſince defaced by the rude hands of the © wa P. 
Turkiſh conquerors : but, under the ſimilar appellation of Atmeidan,. 


it ſtill ſerves. as a place of exerciſe for their horſes. From the 
throne, whence the emperor viewed the Circenſian games, a wind- 
ing ſtaircaſe ** deſcended to the palace; a magnificent edifice, which 
ſcarcely yielded to the reſidence of Rome itſelf, and which, toge- 
ther with the dependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a 
conſiderable extent of ground upon the banks of the Propontis be- 
tween the Hippodrome and the church of St. Sophia . We might 
likewiſe celebrate the baths, which Rill retained the name of Zeu- 
xippus, after they had been enriched, by the munificence of Conſtan- 
tine, with lofty columns, various marbles, and above threeſcore 


ſtatues of bronze 
hiſtory, if we attempted minutely to deſeribe the different buildings 


or-quarters of the city. 
ever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to the 
benefit or pleaſure-of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within 


the walls of Conſtantinople. | 
about A century RE - its foundation, enumerates a capitol or ſchool 


a between them are occaſioned only fide of which was occupied by the front of 


But we ſhould deviate from the deſign of this 


It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that what- 


A particular deſcription, compoſed 


by the injuries which it has ſuſtained from. 


the Turks. Mahomet the Second broke the 
under-jaw of one of the ſerpents with a ſtroke 
of his battle-axe. Thevenot, I. i. c. 17. 
The Latin name Cochlea was adopted 
by the Greeks, and very frequently occurs in 


. the Nene e b l Conſt. I. ii. 


C. 1. p. 104. 
$0 There are three topographical points 


which indicate the ſituation of the palace. 
1. The ſtair- caſe, which connected it with the 


Hippodrome, or Atmeidan. 2. A ſmall ar- 
tificial port on the Propontis, from whence 
there was an eaſy aſcent, by a flight of mar- 
ble ſteps, to the gardens of the palace. 3. 


The Auguſteum was a ſpacious 7 7 ons | | 
| © ako 


— — 


Vor. II. 


the palace, and another by the church of 


St. Sophia. 
* Zeuxippus was an epithet of jupiter, 


and the baths were a part of old Byzantium. 
The diſſiculty of aſſigning their true ſituation 


has not been felt by Ducange. Hiſtory ſeems 
to connect them with St. Sophia and the pa- 
lace; but the original plan, inſerted in Ban- 


drai, places them on the other ſide of the 
city, near the harbour, 
fee Chron. Paſchal, p. 285, and Gyllias de 
Bynant. 1. ul. c. 7. Chriſtodorus (ſee Anti- 
duitat. Conſt. I. vii.) compoſed. inſcriptions 
in verſe for each of the ſtatues. He was a 
Theban poet in genius as well as in birth: 
Bzotum.in eraſſo jurares aere natum. 


For their beauties, 


— 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cc za P. of learning, a' circus, two theatres, eight public, and one hundred 

ud fifty-three private, baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, 
eight aqueducts or reſervoirs of water, four ſpacious halls for the 
meetings of the ſenate or courts of juſtice, fourteen churches, four- 
teen palaces, and four thouſand three hundred and eighty-eight 
houſes, which, for their ſize or beauty, deſerved to be eee 
from the multitude of plebeian habitations 

Population. The populouſneſs of his favoured city was the next and moſt 


ſerious object of the attention of its founder. In the dark ages 


' which ſucceeded the tranflation of the empire, the remote and the 
immediate conſequences of that memorable event were ſtrangely 


= confounded by the vanity of the Greeks, and the credulity of the 


Latins **. It was aſſerted, and believed, that alt the noble families 


of Rome, the ſenate, and the equeſtrian order, with their innu- 


merable attendants, had followed their emperor to the banks of the 
Propontis ; ; that a ſpurious race of ſtrangers and plebeians was left 
to poſſeſs the ſolitude of the ancient capital; 
Italy, long ſince converted into gardens, were at once deprived of 
cultivation and inhabitants In the courſe of this hiſtory, ſuch 
exaggerations. will be reduced, to their juſt value: yet, fince the 
growth of Conſtantinople cannot be aſcribed to the general increaſe 
of mankind and of induftry, it muft be admitted, that this artificial 
5 2 Ste the Notitis. 5 Rome ly efckoned ſerved in their own language, ſhould profer- 
1780 large houſes, domus; but the word muſt fiction to truth, and looſe tradition to ge- 


have had a more dignified figuification. No nuine hiſtory, In a fingle page of Cadinus 
injul# are mentioned at Conſtantinople. . The we may detect twelve unpardonable miſ- 


old capital conkilted of 424 ſireets, the, new takes; the reconciliation of Severus and. 
Niger, the marriage of their ſon and, daugh, . 


oye: 
- 53-Liutprand.. sda ad Imp. Nicepho- ter, the fiege of Byzantium. by the-Macedo- 
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and that the lands of 


rum, p. 153. The madern . Greeks have 
ſtrangely disfiguzed: the antiquities of Con- 


ſtantinople. We might excuſe the errors of 


the Turkiſh: or Arabian writers; but it is 


ſomewhat aſtoniſhing, that the-Greeks, who 
had. acceſs to the authentic materials pres 


— 


- 


nians, the invaſion. of the Gauls, which, 


recalled Severus to Rome, the „ty years 


which elapſed from his death to the foun- 
dation of Conſtantinople, „ 


des . e. 17. 


3+ Monteiquieu, Grandeur et Decadence | 
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oolony was raiſed at the expence of the ancient cities of che empire, 
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Many opulent ſenators of Rome, and of the Eaſtern provinces, were 


probably invited by Conſtantine to adopt for their country the 
fortunate ſpot which he had choſen for his own reſidence. The 
invitations of a maſter are ſcarcely; to be diſtinguiſhed from com- 
mands; and the liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerful obedience. He beſtowed on his favourites the palaces which 
he had built in the ſeveral quarters of the city, aſſigned them lands 
and penſions for the ſupport of their dignity **,- and alienated the 
demeſnes of Pontus and Aſia, to grant hereditary eſtates by the eaſy 
tenure of maintaining a houſe in the capital. But theſe encou- 


ragements and obligations ſoon became ſuperfluous, and were gra- | 


dually aboliſhed. Wherever the ſeat of government is fixed, a con- 
ſiderable part of the public revenue will be expended by the prince 
himſelf, by his miniſters, by the. officers of juſtice, and by the do- 
meſties of the palace. The moſt wealthy of the provincials will be 
attracted by the powerful motives of intereſt and duty, of amuſe- 
ment and curioſity. A third and more numerous claſs of inha- 


bitants will inſenſibly be formed, of ſeryants, of artificers, and of 


merchants, who derive their ſubſiſtence from their own labour, and 
from the wants or luxury of the ſuperior ranks. 
tury, Conſtantinople diſputed with Rome itſelf the pre-eminence of 


In lefs than a cen- 


. and numbers. 


ah Themiſt, Orae, iii. p. 48. edit. Har- 


douin. Sozomen, I. ii. c. 3. Zoſim. 1. ii. 
p. 107. Anonym. Valeſian. p. 715. If we 
could credit Codinus (p. 10.), Conſtantine 
built houſes for the ſenators on the exact mo- 
del of their Roman palaces, and gratiſied 
them, as well as himſelf, with the pleaſure 
of an agreeable ſurpriſe; but the whole ory 
is full of fitions and inconſiſtencies. 

- 56 The law by which the younger Theo- 
doſius, in the year. . aboliſhed this te- 
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New piles of * crowded e with 


nure, may be found among the Novellz of 
that emperor at the end of the Theodoſian 
Code, tom. vi. nov. 12. M. de Tillemont 


(Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 371.) has 
evidently miſtaken the nature of theſe eſtates. 


With a grant from the Imperial -demeſnes, 


the ſame condition was accepted as a favour, 
. which would juſtly have been deemed a hard- 


ſhip, if it had been 1 5 ae Rares 


property. 
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too little regard to health or convenience, ſeareely allowed tbe in- 


— tervals of narrow ſtreets for the perpetual throng of men, of horſes, 


Privileges. 


and of carriages. The allotted ſpace of ground was infufficient to 
contain the increafing people; and the additional foundations, which, 
on either fide, were advanced into the ſea; might alone have com- 
poſed a very conhderable city 

The frequent and regular diſtributions of wine and oil, of corn or 
bread, of money or proviſions, had almoſt exempted the poorer ei- 


tizens of Rome from the neceſſity of labour. The magnificence of 


the firſt Czfars was in ſome meafure imitated by the founder of 
Conftantinopte ** : but his liberality, however it might excite the 
applaufe of the de; has incurred the cenſure of poſterity. A 
nation of legiſlators and conquerors might affert their claim to the 
harveſts of Africa, which had been purchaſed with their blood ; and 
it was artfully contrived by Auguſtus, thai, in the enjoyment of 
plenty, the Romans ſhould loſe the memory of freedom. But the 


prodigality of Conſtantine could not be excuſed by any confideration 


either of public or private intereſt ; and the annual tribute of corn 
impoſed upon Egypt for the benefit of his new capital, was applied 
to feed a lazy and inſolent populace, at the expence of the huſband- 
men of an induſtrious province *, Some other regulations of this 


emperor are leſs liable to blame, but they are leſs deſerving of notice. 


57 The paſſages of Zoſimus, of Eunapius, daily allowance of the city conſiſted of eight 


of Sozomen, and of Agathias, which relate myriads of ce, which we may either tranſ- 
to the increaſe of buildings and inhabitants late with Valefius by the words modii of 


at Conſtantinople, are collected and con- corn, or confider as expreſſive of the number 
need by Gyllius de Byzant. I. i. c. 3. of loaves of bread: 
Sidonius, Apollinaris (in Panegyr. Anthem. 59. See Cod. Theodof. J. xiii. and xiv. 


56. p. 290. edit. Sirmond) deſcribes the and Cod. Juſtinian. Edict. xii. tem. 5. © 
moles that were puſhed forwards into the ſea; p. 648. edit. Genev. See the beautiful 


they conſiſted of the famous Puzzolan fand, complaint of Rome in the poem of Claudian 
which hardens in the water. l de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 46—64. 


n Sozomen, I. ii. c. 3. Philoſtorg. l. i. Cum ſubiit par Roma mihi, diviſaque ſumſit 


c. 9. Codin. Antiquitat. Conſt. p. 8. It Aquales aurora togas; Egyptia rura 


- appears by Socrates, I. ii. c. 13, that the In partem ceſſere novam. 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


H e divided Conſtantinople into fourteen regions or quarters 60 Te 
nified the public council with the appellation of Senate, commu 


nicated to the citizens the privileges of Italy 


, and beftowed 


on the riſing city the title of Colony, the firſt and moſt favoured 


daughter of ancient Rome. 


The venerable parent ſtill maintained 


the legal and acknowledged ſupremacy, which was due to her age, 
to her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former greatneſs **. 
As Conftantine urged the progreſs of the work with the impa- 
tience of a lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the principal edifices 
were completed in a few years, or, according to another account, 


in a few months: but this extraordinary diligence ſhould excite the 
5 p . - | ; X | leſs 


62 The regions of 1 are men- 
tioned in the code of Juſtinian, and particu- 
larly deſcribed in the Notitia of the younger 
Theodoſius; but as the four laſt of them are 
not included within the wall of Conſtantine, 
it may be doubted whether this diviſion of 
the city ſhould be referred to the founder. 


61 Senatum conſtituit ſecundi ordinis ; Cla- 


res vocavit. Anonyn. Valeſian. p..715. The 
ſenators of old Rome were ſtiled Clars//imi. 
See a curious note of Valeſius ad Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxii. 9. From the eleventh epi- 
ſtle of Julian, it ſhould ſeem that the place 


of ſenator was confidered as a burthen, rather 


than as an honour: but the Abbe de la 
Bletterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 371.) 
| has ſhewn that this epiſtle could not relate to 
- Conſtantinopte. Might we not read, inftead 
of the celebrated name of BuCarrini;, the ob- 


ſcure but more probable word B. 
Biſanthe or Rhœdeſtus, now Rhodoſto, was 


a ſmall maritime city of Thrace. See Ste- 
Phan. Byz. de Urbibus, P- 225. and Cellar. 
Geograph. tom. +. p. 949. 

Cod. Theodoſ. 1. xiv. 13. The Com- 
mentary of Godefroy (tom. v. p. 220.) is 
long, but perplexed; nor indeed is it eaſy to 


' aſcertain in what the Jus Italicum could con- 


communicated to the whole empire. 
63 Julian (Orat. i. p. 8.) celebrates Con- 


Dedication, 
A. D. 330 


or 334+ 


ſtantinople as not leſs ſuperior to all other 


cities, than ſhe was inferior to Rome itſelf. 
His learned commentator (Spanheim, p. 75, 


76. juſtifies this language by ſeveral parallel 


and contemporary inſtances. Zoſimus, as 


well as Socrates and Sozomen, flouriſhed 


after the diviſion of the empire between the 
two ſons. of Theodoſius, which eftabliſhed a 


perfect equality between the old and the 


new capital. 


e Codinus (Aptiquitat. p. 8.) affirms, that 


the foundations of Conſtantinople were laid 
in the year-of the world 5837 (A. D. 329), 


on the 26th of September, and that the city 
was dedicated the 31th of May 5838 (A. D. 


330). He connects theſe dates with ſeveral 


characteriſtic epochs, but they contradict each 


other; the authority of Codinus is of little 
weight, and the ſpace which he aſſigns muſt 


- appear inſufficient. 'The term of ten years 
is given us by julian (Orat. i. p. 8.), and 


Spanheim labours to eſtabliſh the truth of it 


(p. 69—75), by the help of two paſſages 
from Themiſtius (Orat. iv. p. 58.) and Phi- 


loſtorgius (I. ii. c. 9.), which form a period 
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22 THE DECLINE AND FALL 


cas p. iel admiration, ſince many of the buildings were finiſhed in ſo 
LI Haſty and imperfect a manner, that, under the ales reign, they 
were preſerved with difficulty from impending ruin. But while 
they diſplayed the vigour and freſhneſs of youth, the founder pre- 
pared to celebrate the dedication of his city . The games and 
largeſſes which crowned the pomp of this memorable feſtival may 


eaſily be ſuppoſed : but there is one circumſtance of a more ſingular | I f 
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3 permanent nature, which ought not entirely to be overlooked. 2 
As often as the birth-day of the city returned, the ſtatue of Conſtan- I 


tine, framed, by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing in its right- 1 
hand a ſmall image of the genius of the place, was erected on a 8 
triumphal car. The guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed g 
in their richeſt apparel, accompanied the ſolemn proceſſion as it 1 
moved through the Hippodrome. When it was oppolite to the throne 
of the reigning emperor, he roſe from his ſeat, and with grateful 
reverence adored the memory of his predeceſſor . At the feſtival 
of the dedication, an edict, engraved on a column of marble, be- 


ſtowed the title of Soo ND or NRW RoME on the city of Conſtan- | 4 : 
tine. But the name of Conſtantinople ©? has prevailed over that A 


| honourable epithet; and, after the revolution of fourteen centuries, 
ſtill pepetuates the fame of its author“. The 


. 


from the year 324 to the year 334. Modern 
critics are divided concerning this point of 
chronology, and their different ſentiments 
are very accurately diſcuſſed by Tillemont, 
Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 619-626. 

65 Themiſtius, Orat. iii. p. 47. Zoſim. 
1. ii. p. 108. Conſtantine himſelf, in one 


lemont, and the other friends of Conſtantine, 


who are offended with the air of Paganiſm 


which ſeems unworthy of a Chriſtian prince, 


had a right to conſider it as doubtful, but 


they were not authoriſed to omit the men- 


tion of it. 
64- Sozomen, 3 ii. c. 2. Ducange C. p. 


of his laws (Cod. Theod. I. xv. tit. i.), 1.1. c. 6. Velut ipſius Romæ filiam, is the | 
betrays his impatience. . expreſſion of Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, I. v | 
s Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the c. 25. 


mode of ſuperſtition which prevailed in their 
own times, aſſure us, that Conſtantinople was 
conſecrated to the Virgin Mother of God. 
67 The earlieft and moſt complete accuunt 
- of this extraordinary ceremony may te found 
In the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285. Til- 


69 Eutropius, 1. x. 6.8. Julian. rac. 3 i. 
p- 8. Ducange C. P. I. i. c. 5. The name 
of Conſtantinople is extant on the medals of 

Conſtantine. 
79 The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des 
Morts, x11.) affects to deride the vanity of 
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the difappointment of Conſtantine, Whoſe 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The foundation of a new capital is nawrally i with the 
eſtabliſhment of a new form of civil and military adminiſtration. 
The diſtinct view of the complicated ſyſtem of policy, introduced 
by Diocletian, improved by. Conſtantine, and completed by his 
immediate ſucceſſors, may not only amuſe the fancy by the ſingular 


picture of a great empire, but will tend to illuſtrate the ſecret and 
internal cauſes of its rapid decay. 
inſtitution, we may be frequently led into the more early or the more 


In the purſuit of any remarkable 


recent times of the Roman hiſtory; but the proper limits of this 
enquiry will be included within a period of about one hundred and 


thirty years, from the acceſſion of Conſtantine to the publication of 


the Theodoſian code; from which, as well as from the Notitia of 
the eaſt and weſt '2 ve derive the moſt copious and. authentic in- 
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formation of the late of the empire. This variety of objects will 


ſuſpend, for ſome time, the courſe of the narrative; but the inter- 
ruption will be cenſured only by thoſe readers who are inſenſible to 
the importance of laws and manners, while they peruſe, with eager 


curioſity, the tranſient intrigues of a court, or the accidental event 
of a battle. 


The manly pride of the Romans, content with ſubſtantial power, 
had left to the vanity of the caſt the forms and ceremonies of oſten- 


human ambition, and ſeems to triumpb 5 The Theodoſian code was promulgated 


A. D. 438. 


immortal name is now Joſt in the vulgar ap- froy, c i. p. 185. 


pellation of Iſtambol, a Turkiſh corrup- 
tion of g T»» ow. Yet the original name 


is ſtill preſerved, 1. By the nations of Eu- 


rope. 2. By the modern Greeks. 3. By 
the Arabs, whoſe ' writings are diffuſed over 


the wide extent of their. conqueſts in Aſia 


and Africa. See d' Herbelot Bibliotheque 
Orientale, p. 275, 4. By the more learned 


Turks, and by the emperor himſelf in his 
public mandates, Cantemir's * of the 


Qthman Empire, p. 51. 
"oy | 


22 Pancirolus, in his elaborate Cömmen- 


tary, 


his proofs, or rather conjectures, are ex- 
tremely feeble. I ſhould be rather inclined 


to place this uſeful work between the final 
diviſion of the empire (A. D. 395), and the 
ſucceſsful invaſion of Gaul by the Barbarians. 


(A. D. 407). See Hiſtoire des anciens Peu- 
ples de Europe, tom, vii. p. 40. 


tatious 


aſſigns to the Notitia a date almoſt. 
fimilar to that of the Theodoſian-code ; but 


Hierarchy of 
the ſtate. 


See the Prolegomena of Gode- 
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tatious Steatneſs 77, But when they loſt even the ſemblance of thoſe 
virtues. which were derived from their ancient freedom, the ſimpli · 


eity of Roman manners was inſenſibly corrupted by the ſtately affec- 
tation of the courts of Aſia, The diſtinctions of perſonal merit and 


influence, ſo conſpicuous in a republic, ſo feeble and obſcure under a 


monarchy, were aboliſhed by the deſpotiſm of the emperors; who 
ſubſtituted in their room a fevere ſubordination of rank and office, 
from the titled ſlaves who were feated on the ſteps of the throne, to 
the meaneft inſtruments of arbitrary power. This multitude of 


abject dependents was intereſted in the ſupport of the actual govern- 
ment, from the dread of a revolution, which might at once con- 


found their hopes, and intercept the wan of their ſervices. In this 


divine hierarchy (for ſuch it is frequently ſtyled), every rank was 
marked with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, and its dignity” was diſ- 


played in a variety of triffing and folemn ceremonies, which it was 
a ſtudy to learn, and a ſacrilege to neglect . The purity of the 


Latin language was debaſed, by adopting, in the intercourſe of pride 


and flattery, a profuſion of epithets, which Tully would ſcarcely 
have underſtood, and which. Auguſtus would have rejected with 


indignation. The principal officers of the empire were ſaluted, even 
by the ſovereign himſelf, with the deceitful titles of your Sincerity, 


your Gravity, your Excellency, your Eminence, your ſublime and 


wonderful Magnitude, your illaſtrious and magnificent Highneſs v.. 


The codicils or patents of their office were curiouſly emblazoned 


73 Scilicet externz ſuperbiz ſueto, non nian, the father of his Divinity, thus conti- 


erat notitia noftri (perhaps no/ftre) ; apud 


nues : Siquis igitur indebitutn ſibi locum uſur- 


oy 


quos vis Imperi valet, inania tranſmittun- 
tur. Tacit. Annal. xv. 31. The gradation 
from the ſtyle of freedom and ſimplicity, to 

that of form and ſervitude, may be-traced in 


the Epiltles of Cicero, of Pliny, and of Sym- 


machus, 
74 The emperor Gratian, after confirming 


2 law of precedency publiſhed by Valenti- 


— 


* 


paverit, nulla ſe ignoratione defendat; ſitque 


plane /acrilegii reus, qui divina præcepta 


neglexerit, Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. v. 


leg. 2. 
75 Conſult the Notitia Dignitatum, at the 


end of the Theodofian OS, tom. vi. 
p. 316. 3 


— 


with 
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with ſuch emblems as were beſt adapted to explain its nature and es a P. 
high dignity; the image or portrait of the reigning emperors ; a 
triumphal car; the book of mandates placed on a table, covered with - 
a rich carpet, and illuminated by four tapers ; the allegorical figures 
of the provinces which they governed; or the appellations and 
ſtandards of the troops whom they commanded. Some of theſe „ 
official enſigns were really exhibited in their hall of audience; others 
preceded their pompous march whenever they appeared in public; 
and every circumſtance of their demeanour, their dreſs, their orna= » 
ments, and their train, was calculated to inſpire a deep reverence 
for the repreſentatives of ſupreme majeſty. By a philoſophic ob- 

ſerver, the ſyſtem of the Roman government might have been 
miſtaken for a {plendid.theatre, filled with players of every character 
and degree; who repeated the language, and imitated the Paſſions of 
their original model. 

All the magiſtrates of fallicient importance to find a ak | in the Three ranks * 
general ſtate of the empire, were accurately divided into three e 
claſſes. 1. The Hluſtrious. 2. The Speclabiles, or Refpeftable : And 
3. The Clariſimi ; whom we may tranſlate by the word Honourable. 

In the times of Roman ſimplicity, the laſt- mentioned epithet was 

uſed only as a vague expreſſion of deference, till it became at length 

the peculiar and appropriated title of all who were members of the 

ſenate ?”, and confequently of all who, from that venerable. body, 
iP were ſelected to govern the provinces. The vanity of thoſe who, | IS 
! from their rank and office, might claim a fuperior diſtinction above 
1 the reſt of the ſenatorial order, was long afterwards indulged with 

the new en of eee but the title of Jluftrious was 
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Wn Pancirolus ad Notitiam utriuſque Im- 77 In the Pandeds, which may be refer- 
perii, p. 39. But his explanations are ob- red to the reigns of the Antonines, Cla- 
ſcure, and he does not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh ri/imus is the SS) and legal title of a 
the painted emblems from the effective RTE: | | ; 
enſigns of office. : | 
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dom of a gracious ſovereign *' 


always reſerved to ſome eminent perſonages who were obeyed or re- 
w—— verenced by the two ſubordinate. claſſes. It was communicated only, 
I. To the conſuls and patricians; II. To the Prætorian præfects, 
with the præfects of Rome and Conſtantinople; III. To the maſters 
general of the cavalry and the infantry; and, IV. To the ſeven mi- 
niſters of the palace, who exerciſed their ſcred functions about the 
perſon of the emperorꝰ . Among thoſe illuſtrious magiſtrates who. 
were eſteemed 8 with each other, the ſeniority of appoint- 
ment gave place to the union of dignities . 
honorary codicils, the emperors, who were fond of multiplying their 
favours, might ſometimes 3 the vanity, though not the ambi- 


tion, of impatient courtiers 


I. As long as the Roman conf were the firſt . of a 
free ſtate, they derived their right to power from the choice of the 
As long as the emperors condeſcended to diſguiſe the ſervi- 
tude which they impoſed, the conſuls were ſtill elected by the real 
or apparent ſuffrage of the ſenate. From the reign of Diocletian, 
even theſe veſtiges of liberty were aboliſhed, and the ſucceſsful can- 
didates who were inveſted with the annual honours of the conſulſhip, 
affected to deplore the humiliating condition of their predeceſſors. 
The Scipios and the Catos had been reduced to ſolicit the votes of ple- 
beians, to paſs through the tedious and expenſive forms of a popular 
election, and to expoſe their dignity to the ſhame of a public refuſal ; 
while their own happier fate had reſerved them for an age and govern= 
ment in which the rewards of virtue were aſſigned by the unerring wiſ- 
In the epiſtles which the emperor ad- 


people. 


73 Pancirol. p. 12—17. I have not taken 


any notice of the two inferior ranks, Perfec- 


ti mus, and Egregius, which were given to 


many perſons, who were not raiſed to the 


ſenatorial dignity. 


79 Cod. Theodoſ. I. vi. tit. vi. The rules 


of precedency are aſcertained with the moſt 


minute accuracy by the emperors, and illuſ- 


* 


ECLINE AND PAL I. 


trated with equal prolixity by their learned 
interpreter. 

82 Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xxii. 

8 Auſonius (in Gratiarum Actione) baſely 
expatiates on this unworthy topic, which is 
managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. 
16. 19.) with ſome what more freedom and 
ingenuity, 
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dreſſed to the two conſuls elect, it vas. declared, that they were created © 
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by his ſole authority. Their names and portraits, engraved on gilt 


tablets of ivory, were diſperſed over the empire as preſents to the pro- 
vinces, the cities, the magiſtrates, the fenate, and the people. Their 
ſolemn inauguration was performed at the place of the Imperial reſi- 
dence; and during a period of one hundred and twenty years, Rome 
was conſtantly deprived of the preſence of her ancient magiſtrates ** 
On the morning of the firſt of January, the conſuls aſſumed the enſigns 


of their dignity. Their dreſs was a robe of purple, embroidered in filk 


and gold, and ſometimes ornamented with coſtly gems. On this 
ſolemn occaſion they were attended by the moſt eminent officers of 
the ſtate and army, in the habit of ſenators; and the uſeleſs faſces, 


armed with . once formidable axes, were borne before them by 


the lictors . The proceſſion moved from the es to the 


2 Cum de Conſulibus in annum creandis, the emperors were always abſent from Rome 
ſolus mecum volutarem . . te Conſulem on the firſt day of January. See the Chro- 
et deſignavi, et declaravi, et priorem nun- nologie de Tillemont, tom iii. iv. and v. 
cupavi : are ſome. of the expreſſions employed See Claudian in Conf. Prob. et Olybrii 


by the emperor Gratian to his 5 the 178, &c. and in iv Conſ. Honorii, 585, &c.; 
poet Auſonius. though in the latter it is not eaſy to ſeparate 


3: Immaneſque . . . . dentes the ornaments of the emperor from thoſe of 


Qui ſeQi ferroin tabulas auroque micantes, the conſul. Auſonius received, from the li- 
Inſcripti rutilum cœlato Conſule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus nt. 

Claud. in ii Conſ. Stilichon. ics, 
Montfaucon has repreſented ſome of theſe 
tablets or dypticks ; ſee Supplement a PAn- 
tiquite expliquee, tom. Wt. p. 220. 


robe of ſtate, in which the figure of the em- 
peror Conſtantius was embroidered. 


85.Cernis et armorum proceres legumque po- 
tentes | ' 
Patricios ſumunt habitus ; , et more Fo 
3+ Conſule lztatur poſt plurima ſæcula viſo — Diſcolor er legio, Hangs 4] 1 
Bellorum fignis, ſequitur vexilla Quirini. 
Pallanteus apex: agnoſcunt roſtra curules Inne 142 
Auditas quondam proavis: deſuetaque cin-„᷑ r en ay 
Mig et in mediis effulget curia caſtris. 


c 
gi ory Claud. in iv Conf. Honor, 5. 


Regiũs auratis Fora falcibus Ulpia liQor. 4; 
Claudian in vi Conſ. Honorii. 643. — 7 er: 2 wn procul radiare /ecures. 
In Conf, Prob.-229. 


From the reign of Carus to che ſixth conſul- las 
ſhip of Honorius, there was an interval of ? See Valeſius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 
xxii. c. 7. 


one hundred and twenty years, during which 


> g . 2 j ? 25 A 85 * 4 . 
E323 "8 £ Forum,, 
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berality of Grztian, a veſis palmata, or 
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— . Forum, or principal ſquare of the city; vrhere the conſuls aſcended 
3 their tribunal, and ſeated themſelves in the curule chairs, which were 
framed after the faſhion of ancient times. They immediately exer- 
.ciſed an act of juriſdiction, by the manumiſſion of a ſlave, who was 
brought before them for that purpoſe ; and the ceremony was in- 
tended to repreſent the celebrated. action of the elder Brutus, the 
author of liberty and of the conſulſhip, when he admitted among 
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his fellow-citizens the faithful Vindex, who had revealed the conſpi- 
racy of the Tarquins **, The publie feſtival was continued during 
ſeveral days in all the principal cities; in Rome, from cuſtom; in 
Conſtantinople, from imitation; in Carthage, Antioch, and Alexan- 


_ dria, from the love of pleaſure and the ſuperfluity of wealth . In 


the two capitals of the empire the annual games of the. theatre, 
the circus, and the amphitheatre , coſt four thouſand. pounds 
of gold, (about) one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling : 
and if ſo heavy an expence ſurpaſſed the faculties or the inclination 
of the magiſtrates themſelves, the ſum was ſupplied from the Impe- 
rial treaſury". As ſoon as the conſuls had diſcharged theſe cuſtomary 
duties,. they. were at liberty to retire into the ſhade of private life, 
and to enjoy, during the remainder of the year, the. undiſturbed 
contemplation of their own. greatneſs. They no longer. preſided in 


the national councils ; they no longer executed the reſolutions of 


peace or war. Their abilities (unleſs they were employed in more 


effective offices) were of little moment; and their names ſerved. only 


33 Auſpice mox lzto ſonuit clamore tribunal ; andria, ſed Treviri Principis beneficio. Au- 
Te faſtos incunte quater ;. ſolemnia ludit ſonius in Grat. Actione. | 
Omina libertas: dedutum.1indice morem 9 Claudian (in Conf: Mall: Theodori, . 

Lex ſervat, famuluſque jugo laxatus herili 279—331.) deſcribes, in a lively and fanciful 
Ducitur, et grato remeat ſecurior itu. manner, the various games of the circus,. 
Claudian in iv Conſ. Honor, 611. the theatre, and the amphitheatre, exhibited 

39 Celebrant quidem ſolemnes iſtos dies, by the new conſul: The ſanguinary com- 


omnes ubique urbes quz ſub. legibus agunt; bats of gladiators had 0 been prohi- 


et Roma de more, et Conſtantinopolis de 


imitatione, et Antiochia pro luxu, et diſ- 


cincta Carthago, et domus fluminis Alex- 
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as the legal date of the year, in which they had filled the chair ef C HA P. 
Marius and of Cicero. Vet it was ſtill felt and acknowledged, in 
the laſt period of Roman ſervitude, that this empty name 

might be compared,” and even preferred, to the poſſeſſion of 
ſabſtantial power. The title of conſul was ſtill the moſt ſplen- 

did object of ambition, the nobleſt reward of virtue and loyalty. 

The emperors themſelves, who diſdained the faint ſhadow of the 

republic, were conſcious that they acquired an additional ſplen- 

dour and majeſty as often as they aſſumed the annual honours of tbe 

conſular dignity . ** e 

The proudeſt and moſt perfect ſeparation which can be found in The patri- 
any age or country, between the nobles and the people, is perhaps 8 
that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, as it was eſtabliſhed in the 

firſt age of the Roman republic. Wealth and honours; the offices 

of the ſtate, and the ceremonies of religion, were almoſt excluſively 

poſſeſſed by the former; who preſerving the parity of their blood 

with the moſt inſulting jealouſy , held their clients in a condition 

of ſpecious vaſſalage. But theſe diſtinQions, ſo incompatible with 

the ſpirit” of a free people; were removed, after a long ſtruggle, by 

the perſevering efforts of the Tribunes. The moſt active and ſuc- 

ceſsful of the Plebeians accumulated wealth, aſpired to honours, de- 

ſerved. triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after ſome generations, 
aſſumed the pride of ancient nobility . The Patrician families, on 


8 a | | CEE ee | vs - 
92 In Conſulatu honos fine Ubore ſuſcipi- and Plebeians were Prohibited by the laws of 
tur. (Mamerlin in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 2.) the XII Tables; and the uniform opera- 
This exalted .idea of the conſulſhip is bor- tions 1 nature may atteſt that the 
rowed from an Oration (iii. p. 105.) pro- cuſtom "ſurvived the law. See in Livy (iv. 
nounced by Julian in the ſervile court of 1—6.), che pride of family urged by the 
Conſtantius. See the Abbe. de la Bleterie conſul, and the rights of mankind aſſerted 

(Memoires de I' Academie, tom. XXIV. p. by the tribune Canuleius. 

289.), who delights to purſue the veſtiges of £4 See the animated pictures drawn by Sal- 
the old conſtitution, and who ſometimes finds luſt, in the Jugurthine war, of the pride of 
them in his copious fancy. the nobles, and even of the virtuous Me- 

\ 28 Intermarriages between the Patricians tellus, Who was unable to brook the 150 1 
— | that 
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the other hand, whoſe original number was never recruited till the 


- end of the commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary courſe of 


nature, or were extinguiſhed in ſo many foreign and domeſtic wars, 
or, through a want of merit or fortune, inſenſibly mingled with the 
maſs of the people Very few remained who could derive their 
pure and genuine origin from the infancy of the city, or even from 


that of the republic, when Cæſar and Auguſtus, Claudius and 


Veſpaſian, created from the body of the ſenate a competent number 
of new Patrician families, in the hope of perpetuating an order, 
which was ſtill conſidered as honourable and facred'?*. But theſe 
artificial ſupplies (in which the reigning houſe was always included) 


were rapidly ſwept away by the rage of tyrants, by frequent revolu- 


tions, by the change of manners, and by the intermixture of nations 


Little more was left, when Conſtantine aſcended the throne, than a 


vague and imperfect tradition, that the Patricians had once been the 
firſt of the Romans. To form a body of nobles, whoſe influence 


may reſtrain, while it ſecures the authority of the monarch, would 


* 


that the honour of the conſulſhip ſhould be 
beſtowed on the obſcure merit of his lieute- 
nant Marius (c. 64). Two hundred years 
before, the race of the Metelli themſelves 
were confdunded among the Plebeians of 
Rome; and from the etymology of their 
name of Cæcilius, there is reaſon to believe 
that thoſe haughty nobles derived their origin 
from a ſutler. 

9; In the year of Rome Boo, very few re- 
mained, not only of the old Patrician fami- 
lies, but even of thoſe which had been cre- 
ated by Cæſar and Auguſtus. (Tacit. An- 
nal. x1. 25.) The family of Scaurus (a 
branch of the Patrician Emilii) was de- 
graded fo low that his father, who exerciſed 
the trade of a charcoal-merchant, left him 
only ten ſlaves, and ſomewhat leſs than three 
Hundred pounds ſterling. (Valerius Maxi- 
mus, |. iv. c. 4. n. 11., Aurel. Victor in 


* 


Scauro.) The family was ſaved from obli- 

vion by the merit of the ſon. | 
9 'Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. Dion Caſſius, 

I. Iii. p. 693. The virtues of 


ſpaſian, reflected honour on that ancient 


order; but his anceſtors had not any claim 
beyond an Equeſtrian nobility. | 


97 This failure would have been almoſt 
impoſũ ble if it were true, as Caſaubon com- 
pels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. in 
Cæſar. c. 42. See Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 203. 
and Caſaubon. Comment. p. 220.), that Ve- 
ſpaſian created at once a thouſand Patrician 
families. But this extravagant number 1s 
too much even for the whole Senatorial or- 
der, unleſs we ſhould include all the Roman 
knights who were diſtinguiſhed by the 225 


miſſion of wearing the laticlave. 


Have 


was created a Patrician by the emperor Ve- 


a 
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kave been very inconſiſtent with the character and policy of Con- O H P. 


XVII. 
ſtantine; but had he ſeriouſſy entertained ſuch a deſign, it might —— 


have exceeded the meaſure of his power to ratify, by an arbitrary 
edict, an inſtitution which muſt expect the ſanction of time and of 
opinion. He revived, indeed, the title of PATRICIANS, but he re- 
vived it as a perſonal, not as an hereditary diſtinction. They yielded 
only to the tranſient ſuperiority of the annual conſuls; but they en- 

joyed the pre- eminence over all the great officers of ſtate, with the 
moſt familiar acceſs to the perſon of the prince. This honourable 
rank was beſtowed on them for life; and as they were uſually favour- 
ites, and miniſters who had grown old in the Imperial court, the true 
etymology of the word was perverted by ignorance. and flattery; and 
the Patricians of Conſtantine were reverenced as the ee ere, 


of the emperor and the republic ”.. 
II. The fortunes of the Weist præfects were edbatially A ent The Præto- 


from thoſe of the conſuls and patricians.. The latter ſaw their an- mo La 
cient greatneſs evaporate in a vain title. The former, rifing by de- 
grees from the moſt humble condition, were inveſted with. the civil 
and military adminiſtration of the Roman world. From the reign 
of Severus to that of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, the laws 
and The finances, the armies and the provinces, were entruſted to 
their ſuperintending care; and, like the Vizirs of the Eaſt, they 
held with one hand the ſeal, — with the other the ſtandard, of the 
empire. The ambition of the præfects, always formidable and ſome- 
times fatal to the maſters whom they ſerved, was ſupported by the 
ſtrength of the Prætorian bands; but after ole haughty troops 
had been weakened by Diocletian, and finally ſuppreſſed: by Con- 
ſtantine, the præfects, who ſurvived their fall, were reduced without 
difficulty to the ſtation of uſeful and obedient miniſters. When they 


were no e reſponſible for the ſafety of the emperor 8 W 


fo Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 118.3 and Godefroy ad Cod. Theodoſ. I. vi. tit. vi. a 1 
they 
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they reſigned the juriſdiction which they had hitherto claimed and 


exerciſed over all the departments of the palace. They were de- 


prived by Conſtantine of all military command, as ſoon as they had 
ceaſed to lead into the field, under their immediate orders, the flower 


of the Roman troops; and at length, by a ſingular revolution, the 


captains of the guards were transformed into the civil magiſtrates of 


the provinces. According to the plan of government inſtituted by 


Diocletian, the four princes had each their Prætorian præfect; and, 


after the monarchy was once more united in the perſon of Conſtan- 
tine, he ſtill continued to create the ſame number of roux PREA- 
PECTS, and entruſted to their care the ſame provinces which they 
already adminiſtered. 1. The præfect of the Eaft ſtretched his 
ample juriſdiction into che three parts of the globe which were ſub- 


ject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to the banks of 


the Phaſis, and from the mountains of Thrace to the frontiers of 


Perſia. 2. The important provinces of Pannonia, Dacia, Macedo- 


nia, and Greece, once acknowledged the authority of the præfect of 
Illyricum. 3. The power of the prefect of Italy was not confined 
to the country from whence he derived his title; it extended over 
the additional territory of Rhætia as far as the banks of the Danube, 
over the dependent iſlands of the Mediterranean, and over that part 


of the continent of Africa which lies b@ween the confines of Cyrene 


and thoſe of Tingitania. 4. The præfect of the Gauls compre- 


- hended under that plural denomination the kindred provinces of- 


Britain arid Spain, and his authority was obeyed from the wall of 
Antoninus to the fort f Mount Atlas 9% _ 
After the Prætorian Præfects had UN diſmiſſed 8 all military 


command, the civil functions which they were ordained to exerciſe 


99 Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 109, 110. If we had frequently have been perplexed amidſt the 


net fortunately poſſeſſed this ſatisfactory ac- copious details of the Code, and the circum- 


count of the diviſon of the power and pro- ſtantial minuteneſs of the Notitia. 
Vinces of the Prætorian præfects, we ſhould 
| over 
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over ſo many ſubje& nations, were adequate to the ambition and CHAP. 


XVII. 


abilities of the moſt conſummate miniſters. To their wiſdom was 3 


committed the ſupremegadminiſtration oft juſtice and of the ſinances, 
the two objects which, in a ſtate of peace, comprehend almoſt all the 


reſpective duties of the ſovereign and of the people 3 of the former, 
to Protect the citizens who are obedient to the laws; of the latter, 
to contribute the ſhare of their property which is required for the 
The coin, the highways, the poſts, the 
granaries, the manufactures, whatever could intereſt the public pro- 
ſperity, was moderated#by the authority of the Prætorian præfects. 


expences of. the ſtate. 


As the immediate repreſentatives, of the Imperial majeſty, they were 
empowered to explain, to enforce, and on ſome occaſions to modify, 
the general edicts by their diſcretionary proclamations. They watched 


over the conduct of the provincial governors, removed the negligent, 


and inflicted puniſhments on the From all the inferior ju- 
riſdictions, an appeal in every matter of importance, either civil or 


criminal, might be brought before the tribunal of the præfect: but 
his ſentence was final and abſolute ; ; and the emperors themſelves 


refuſed to admit any complaints againſt the judgment or the inte- 


gtity of a magiſtrate whom they honoured with ſuch unbounded 


101 


His appointments were ſuitable to his dignity “; 
and if avarice was his culing i 


confidence . 


ion, he enjoyed frequent opportu- 


nities of collecting a rich harveſt of fees, of preſents, and of perqui- 


lites. Though the emperors no o longer dreatlef the ambition of their 


100 See a law of Ess end himſelf. A of the ancient diftators. 


Teſts 3 


præfectis autem prætorio provocare non ſini- 
mus. Cod. Juſtinian. 1. vii. tit, Ixii. leg. 19. 


Chariſius, a lawyer of the time of Conſtan- 
tine (Heinec. Hiſt. Juris Romani, p. 349. Jo 


who admits this law as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of juriſprudence, compares the Præto- 


rian præfects to the maſters of the horſe - 5 
R | | | profects 


Vor. II. 


Fee . i. tit. xxvil. leg. 1. 


tit. x,, . 
% When Juſtinian, i in the e des con- 


dition of the empire, inſtituted a Prætorian 
præfect for Africa, he allowed him a ſalary 


of one hundred pounds of gold. 8 


2 


* 
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Conſtanti- 
nople. 


che legal and hiſtorical materials. From 
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præfects, they were attentive to counterbalance the power of this 
great office by the uncertainty and ſhortneſs of its duration. 


From their ſuperior importance and dignigy, Rome and Conſtan- 
tinople were alone excepted from the juriſdiction of the Prætorian 
præfects. The immenſe ſize of the city, and the experience of the 
tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, had furniſhed the policy of 
Auguſtus with a ſpecious pretence for introducing a new magiſtrate, 


oho alone could reſtrain a fervile and turbulent populace by the- 


ſtrong arm of arbitrary power . Valerius Meſſalla was appointed 
the firſt præfect of Rome, that his reputatio might countenance ſo 
invidious a meaſute : but, at the end of a few days, that acagm- 
pliſhed citizen reſigned his office, declaring with a ſpirit worthy 
of the friend of Brutus, that he found himſelf incapable of exer- 


ciſing a power incompatible with public freedom. As the ſenſe 


of liberty became leſs exquilite, the advantages of order were more 
clearly underſtood ; and the præfect, who ſeemed to have been de- 
ſigned as a terror only to flaves and vagrants, was permitted to extend 


- 292 For this, and the other dignities © of Rene us till it was broken in the fields of 


che empire, it may be ſufficient to refer to Philippi: he then accepted and deſerved the 


the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and favour of the moſt moderate of the conquer- 
Godefroy, who have diligently collected and ors ; and uniformly aſſerted his freedom and 
accurately digeſted in their proper order all _ dignity in the court of Auguſtus. The tri- 
of Meſſalla was juſtified by the con- 
thoſe authors, Dr. Howell (Hiſtory of the queſt of Aquitain. As an orator, he diſputed. 
World, vol. ii. p. 24—77.) had deduced à the palm of eloquence with Cicero himſelf. 
very diſtin abradgment of the ſtate of the Mefſalla cultivated every muſe, and was the 
Roman empire. patron of every man of genius. He ſpent. 

% Tacit. Annal. vi. 11. Euſeb, in his evenings in philoſophic converſation with 
Chron. p. 1553. Dion Caſſius, in the ora- Horace; aſſumed his place at table between 
tion of Mzcenas (1. vii. p. 675 . deſcribes Delia and Tibullus ; and amuſed his leiſure by 
the prerogatives of the vrefedt of the city as encouraging the poetical talents of young. 


they were eſtabliſhed in his own time. Ovid. 


- 704% The fame of Meflalla has been ſcarcely *vs Incivilem eſſe poteſiatom ade. 
equal to his merit. In the earlieſt youth he ſays the tranſlator of Euſebius, Tacitus ex- 
was recommended by Cicero to the friendſhip preſſes the fame idea in other words: quaſi 
of Brutus. He followed the ſtandard of the ein, exercendi. 
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milies of Rome. The prætors, annually created as the judges of — 


law and equity, could not long diſpute the poſſeſſion of the Forum 
with a vigorous and permanent magiſtrate, who was uſually admit- 
ted into the confidence of the prince. Their courts were deſerted, 


thelt number, which had once fluctuated between twelve and 


eighteen '**, was gradually reduced to two or three, and their im- 
portant functions were confined to the expenſive obligation of 


exhibiting games for the amuſement of the people. After the office 


of Roman conſuls had been changed into a vain pageant, which was 
rarely diſplayed in the capital, the præfects aſſumed their vacant 


Place in the ſenate, and were ſoon acknowledged as the ordinary 
preſidents of that venerable aſſembly. They received appeals from 


the diſtance of one hundred miles; and it was Allowed as a principle 
of juriſprudence, that all municipal guthority was derived from them 
alone. In the diſcharge of his laborious employment, the go- 
vernor of Rome was aſſiſted by fifteen officers, ſome of whom had 
been originally his equals, or even his ſuperiors. The principal 
departments were relative to the command of a numerous watch 


eſtabliſhed as a ſafeguard againſt fires, robberies, and nocturnal diſ- 


orders; the cuſtody and diſtribution of the public allowance of corn 
roviſions; the care of We port, of the aqueducts, of the com- 


mon ſewers, and of the navigation and bed of the Lyberz ; the in- 


| & | h 
% See Lipſius, Excurſus D. ad 1 lib, 198 dg igitur intra urbem admit- 
Tacit. Annal. titur, ad P. U. videtur pertinere; fed et fiquid 


797 Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis ſe- intra centeſimum milliarium. Ulpian in 


_ cund. ordinem Pandect. tom. i. p. 70. See Pandect. I. i. tit. xiii. n. 1. He proceeds 


likewiſe Spanheim de Uſu Numiſmatum, to enumerate the various offices of the Præ- 


tom. ii. diſſertat. x. p. 1 119. In the year fect, who, in the Code of Juſtinian (1. i. 
450, Marcian publiſhed a law, that bree tit. xxxix. leg. 3.), is declared to precede ; 
citizens ſhould be annually created Prætors of and command all city magiſtrates, ſine i inju- 
Conſtantinople by the choice of the ſenate, ria ac detriment honoris Wen. 

bat with their own conſent, Cod. Juſtinian. | 


„ | ſpection 


I. i. tit. XXXIX. leg. 2. 
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ſpeQion of the markets, the theatres, and of the private as well as 
public works. Their vigilance enſured the three principal objects of 


a regular police, ſafety, plenty, and cleanlineſs ; and as a proof of 


the attention of government to preſerve the ſplendour and ornaments 


of the capital, a particular inſpector was appointed for the ſtatues 3 
the guardian, as it were, of that inanimate people, which, according 


to the extravagant computation of an old writer, was ſcarcely infe- 
rior in number to the living inhabitants of Rome. About thirty 
years after the foundation of Conſtantinople, a ſimilar magiſtrate was 
created in that riſing metropolis, for the ſame uſes, and with the 
ſame powers. A perfect equality was eſtabliſhed between the dig- 
nity of the te Dart 2 and _ of the Jo wer ee præ- 
fects 109. : e | & 

- Thoſe ws in the Imperial arab! wete diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Repectable, formed an intermediate claſs between the iluf- 
trious præfects and the honourable magiſtrates of the provinces. In 
this claſs, the proconſuls of Aſia, Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre- 
eminence, which was yielded to the remembrance of their ancient 


dignity; and the appeal from their tribunal to that of the præfects 


was almoſt the only mark of their dependence. But the civil 
government of the empire was diſtributed into thirteen great bio- 
CESEs, each of which equalled the 7 Emeaſure of a powerful king- 


dom. The firſt of theſe dioceſes was ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 


count of the eaſt ; and ave may convey ſome idea of the i importance 
and variety of his e, by obſerving, chat fix hundfed pa 


* 


10: 83 aſual EF OA we a * 


"ro. Eunapius affirms, that the proconſul 


ſerve, that Felix Cantelorius has written a 
ſeparate treatiſe, De Præfecto Urbis ; and 
that-many curious details concerning the po- 
lice of Rome and Conſtantinople are con- 


tained in the fourteenth book of l 


doſian Code. 


of Aſia was independent of the præfect; 
which muſt, however, be underſtood with 
ſome allowance: the juriſdiftion of the vice- 
præfect he molt aſſuredly diſclaimed. Pan- 


cirolus, p. 161. F 


ritors, 
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ritors, "hs would be Kyled at preſent either ſecretaties, or clerks, 
or uſhers, or meſſengers, were employed i in his immediate office 


The place of Auguſtal prefet of Egypt was no longer filled by a 


Roman knight; but the name was retained; and the extraordinary 


powers which the ſituation of the country, and the temper of the 
inhabitants, had once made indiſpenſable, were ſtill continued to the 
governor. The eleven remaining dioceſes, of Aſiana, Pontica, and 
Thrace; of Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia or Weſtern Illyricum ; ; 


of Italy and Africa; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; were governed 


by twelve vicars, or vice-prafeas**, whoſe name ſufficiently explains 


the nature and dependence of their office. It may be added, that 
the lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the military counts 


and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were allowed the rank 
and title of Rępettable. 0 SAM -ingtl 4 

As the ſpirit of jeatouly and oſtentation pe in the councils 
of the emperors, they proceeded with anxious diligence to divide the 
ſubſtance and to mulfiply the titles of power. . The vaſt countries 
which the Roman conquerors had united under the fame ſimple form 
of adminiſtration, were imperceptibly crumbled into minute frag- 


nrents; till at length the whole empire was diſtributed into one 


hundred and ſixteen provinces, Lach of which ſupported an expen- 
ſive and ſplendid eſtabliſhment. Of theſe, three were governed by 


proconſuls, thirty-ſeven by conſulars, five by correfors, and ſeventy- 


one by preſidents. The appellations of theſe magiſtrates were dif- 


ferent; they ranked in ſucceſſive order, the enſigns of their 
dignity were curiouſly varied, and their ſituation, from aceci- 
dental Yang raiſe de more or leſs eee or advan- 


"OF F 1 F w 2 N * v A 
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n The * of Africa had-four i= * In v Bay is was likewiſe ths Vicar 
dred apparitors ; and they all received large of Nome. It has been much diſputed, whe- 


ſalaries, either from the treaſury -or the pro- ther his juriſdiction meaſured one hundred 


vince. . See Pancirol, p. 26, and Cod. Juſti- miles from the city, or whether it ſtretehed 
nian. I. x11. tit. Iw, wil. over the ten ſouthern provinces of Italy. 


1 . tageous. 


The gover- 
nors of the 
provinces. 
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Cc * tageous. But they were all (excepting only the proconſuls) alike 
included in the claſs of Bonourable perſons; and they were alike en- 
truſted, during the pleaſure of the prince, and under the authority 
of the præfects or their deputies, with the adminiſtration of juſtice 
and the finances in their reſpective diſtricts. The ponderous vo- 
Jumes of the Codes and PandeQts *'3 would furniſh ample mate- 
rials for a minute inquiry into the ſyſtem of provincial govern- 
ment, as in the ſpace of ſix centuries it was improved by the wiſdom 
of 'the Roman ftateſmen and lawyers. It may be ſufficient for the 
hiſtorian to fele& two ſingular and ſalutary Þroviſions intended to 
reſtrain the abuſe of authority. 1. For the preſervation of peat and 
order, the governors of the provinces were armed with the ſword of 
Juſtice. They inflicted corporal puniſhments, and they exerciſed, 
in capital offences, the power of life and death. But they were not 
©  attthoriſed to indulge the condemned criminal with the choice of his 
.own-execution, or to pronounce a ſentence of the mildeſt and moſt 
honourable kind of exile. & Theſe prerogativs were reſerved to.the 
ꝓræfects, who alone could impoſe the heavy fine of fifty pounds of 
gold: their vicegerents were confined to the trifling weight of a few 
ounces . This diſtinQion, which ſeems to grant the larger, while 
it denies the ſmaller degree of authority, was founded on a very ra- 
tional motive. The ſmaller degree v was infinitely more liable to abuſe. 1 
The paſſions of a provincial magiſtrate miglit frequently provoke him 1 
into acts of oppreſſion, which affected only the freedom or the for- 1 
tunes of the ſubject; though, from a principle of prudence, perhaps 
of humanity, he might ſtill be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. 
. Among the works of the celebrated *. The preſidents, or conſulars, could 
Ulpian, there was one in ten books, con- impoſe only two ounces; the vice- præfects, 
cerning the office of a proconſul, whoſe du- three; the proconſuls, count of the eaſt, 
ties in the moſt eſſential articles were the and præfect of Egypt, ſix. See Heineccii 
Same as thoſe of an ordinary governor of -a Jur. Civil. tom. i. p. 75. Pandect. 1, xlviii. 


Province. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. Juſtinian. I. i. tit. liv. 
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choice of an eafy death, relate more particularly to the rich and the — 


noble; and the perſons the moſt expoſed to the avarice or reſentment 
of a provincial: magiſtrate, were thus removed from his obſcure perſe- 
cution to the more. auguſt and impaſtial tribunal of the Prætorian 
præfeck. 2. As it was reafonably apprehended that the integrity of 
the judge might be biaſſed; if his intereſt was concerned, or his af- 


fectiono were engaged; the ſtricteſt regulations were eſtabliſhed, to 


exclude any perſon, without the ſpecial diſpenſation of the emperor, 
from the government of the province where he was born *; and: 
to pyphibit the governor or His ſon es Noe marriage wich a 
native or an inhabitant 16 or from chafing ſlaves, lands, or 
houſes, within the extent of his juri 
theſe rigorous precautions, the emperor Conſtantine, after a reign- 
of twenty-five years, ſtill deplores the venal and oppreflive-admini-- 


jon 7. Notwithſtanding | 


ſtration of juſtice, and expreſſes the warmeſt indignation tlrat the au- 


dience of tlie judge, is diſpatch of buſineſs, his ſeaſonable delays, 
and his final ſentence, were publicly ſold, either by himſelf or by 
the officers. of his court. The continuance, and perhaps the im 
punity, of theſe crimes, is atteſted by t the e of impotent c 


| and ineffectual menaces 118. 


35 Ut nulli FIR Rs ſuæ adminiftratio fine - 
ſpeciali principis permiſſa permittatur. . Cod. 
This law was firſt. 
enacted by the emperor Mareus, after the re- 


Juſtinian. I. i. tit. li. 


bellion of. Caſſius (Dion. 1. Ixxi.). The 


ſame regulation is obſerved in China, with 


equal ſtrictneſs and with equal effect. 
„ Pandect. I. xxiii. tit. ii. n. 38. 57. 


n In dee en cid eten 58 quis in 8 
Kratione conſtitutus aliquid compararet. Cod. 
Theod. 1. viii. tit. xv. leg. 
of common law was enforced by a ſeries of 


edits (ſee the remainder of the title) from 


Conſtantine to Juſfin- From this proktbi-- | 


tion, which is extended to the meaneſt officers - 
of the governor, . they except only clothes 
and proviſions... The -purchaſe' within five - 


years may be recovered ; after which, on in- 
formation, it devolves to the treaſ 


uns Ceflent rapaces jam nunc officialium » 
manus ; ceſſent, inquam; nam fi. moniti non 
ceſſaverint, gladiis præcidentur, &c. Cod. 
Theod. I. i. tit. vii. leg. 1. Zeno enafted, . 


that all governors ſhould remain in the pro- 
1. This maxim 


vince, to anſwer any accuſations, fifty days 


after the expiration of their power. Cod 


AB: 
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O 1.25 x All the civil magiſtrates were drawn from the profeſſion of the 
. law. The celebrated Inſtitutes of Juſtinian are addreſſed to the youth 
fon of the of his dominions, who had devoted themſelves to the ſtudy. of Ro- 
: man. juriſprudence; and the ſovereign condeſcends to animate their 
diligence, by the aſſurance that their ſkill and ability would in dime 
| be rewarded by an adequate ſhare in the government of the repub- 


lj © i 19. 
the conſiderable cities of the eaſt and weſt; but the moſt famous 
ſchool was that of Berytus , on the coaſt of Phœnicia; which 
flouriſhed above three centuries from the time of Alexander Severus, 


the author perhaps of an inſtitution ſo advantageous to his native ggun- 


try. After a regular courſe of education, which laſted five years, 
the ſtudents diſperſed themſelves through the provinces, in ſearch of 
fortune and honours; ü NOT: could they want an inexhauſtible ſupply of 
buſineſs in a great empire, already corrupted: by the multiplicity of 
laws, of arts, and of vices. The court of the Prætorian præfect 
of the eaſt could alone furniſh employment for one hundred and fifty 
advocates, ſixty-four of whom were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar privi- 
leges, and two were annually choſen with a ſalary of ſixty pounds 
of gold, to defend the cauſes of the treaſury. The firſt experiment 
was made of their judicial talents, by appointing them to act occa- 


ſionally as aſſeſſors to the magiſtratesg from thence they were öften 


raiſed to preſide in the tribunals before Which they had pleaded. 
They obtained the government of a proyince; and, by the aid of 
merit, of reputation, or of favour, they aſcended, by ſucceſſive ſteps, 


1 Summa igitur ope, et alacri ſtudio 


has leges noſtras accipite; et voſmetipſos ſic which preſerved. in the eaſt the language 


The rudiments of this lucrative ſcience were taught in all 


120 The ſplendor of the ſchool of Berytus, 


eruditos oſtendite, ut ſpes vos pulcherrima 


foveat; toto legitimo opere perfecto, poſſe compu 


etiam noſtram rempublicam in partibus ejus 


vobis credendis gubernari. e in | wag 


9 ky 


and juriſprudence of the Romans, may be 
ted to have laſted from the third to 
the middle of the ſixth century, Heinece. 
pes Hilt. Pr + 351356: | 
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or THE ROMAN { EMPIRE, 


to the illuſtrious dignities of the ſtate In the practice of the bar, 
theſe men had conſidered reaſon as the W of diſpute; they 
interpreted the laws according to the dictates of private intereſt; and 
the ſame pernicious habits might ſtill adhere to their characters in the 
public adminiſtration of the ſtate. The honour of a liberal profeſſion 


has indeed been vindicated by ancient and modern advocates, who 
have filled the moſt important ſtations, with pure integrity, and con- 


ſummate wiſdom: but in the decline of Roman juriſprudence, the 
ordinary promotion of lawyers was pregnant with miſchief and diſ- 
grace. 
inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the hands of freedmen 
and plebeians , who, with cunning rather than with ſkill, exerciſed a 
ſordid and pernicious trade. Some of them procured admittance 
into families for the purpoſe of fomenting differences, of encouraging 
| ſuits, and of preparing a harveſt of gain for themſelves or their 
brethren. Others, recluſe in their ,chambers, maintained the gravity 
of legal profeſſors, by furniſhing a rich client with ſubtleties to con- 


found the plaineſt truth, and with arguments to colour the moſt un- 


The noble art, which had once been preſerved as the ſacred 


W * adds; 
* 


4 
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juſtifiable pretenſions. The ſplendid and popular claſs was compoſed 


221 As in a. former period I have traced the 
civil and military promotion of Pertinax, I 
Mall here inſert the civil honours of Mallius 
Theodorus. 1. He was diſtinguiſhed by his 
eloquence, while he pleaded as an advocate 
in the court of the Prætorian præfect. 2. He 
governed one of the provinces of Africa, ei- 
ther as preſident or conſular, and deſerved, 
by his adminiſtration, the honour of a braſs 
ſtatue. 3. He was appointed vicar, or vice- 
præfect of Macedonia. 4. Quæſtor. 5. Count 
of the ſacred largeſſes. 6. Prætorian pow: 
fett of the Gauls; whilſt he might yet be 
repreſented as a young man. 7. Aſter a 
retreat, perhaps a diſgrace of many years, 
which Mallius (confounded by ſome critics 
wich the poet Manilius, ſee Fabricius Bi- 
bliothec. Latin. Edit. Erneſt, tom. i. c. 18. 


p. 501.) employed in the ſtudy of the Gre- | 


cian philoſophy, he was named Prztorian 


præfect of Italy, in the year 397. 8. While 
he. ſtill exerciſed that great office, he waz 
created, in the year 399, conſul for the 
Weſt; and his name, on account of the in- 


famy of his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, 
often ſtands alone in the Faſti. 9. In the 


year 408, Mallius was appointed a ſecond 
time Prætorian præfect of Italy. Even in 
the venal panegyric of Claudian, we may 
diſcover the merit of ' Mallius Theodorus, 
who, by a rare felicity, was the intimate 
friend both of Symmachus and of St. Au- 


guſtin. See Tillemont, Hiſt. EROS: tom. 


v. p. 1110—1114. 
1 Mamertinus in Panegyr. vet. xi. 20. 
Aſterius apud n p. 1500. 2 
of 


* 


mt 
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CH HAP. of the advocates, who filled the Forum with the ſound of their turgid 
r. loquacious rhetoric. Careleſs of fame and of juſtice, they are 
deſeribed, for the moſt part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who 


conducted their clients through a maze of expence, of delay, and of 


diſappointment ; from whence, after - a tedious ſeries of years, they 
were at length diſmiſſed, when their patience and fortune were almoſt 
exhauſted *, 


xo obo III. In the ſyſtem of * introduced by Auguſtus, the gover⸗ 
nors, thoſe at leaſt of the Imperial provinces, were inveſted with the 


full powers of the ſovereign. himſelf. Miniſters of peace and war, 


the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments depended on them alone, 


and they ſucceſſively appeared on their tribunal in the robes of civil 
ee, and in complete armour at the head of the Roman 
legions ***. The influence of the revenue, the authority of law, 


and the command of a military force, concurred to render their 


power ſupreme and abſolute ; and whenever they were tempted to 
; violate their allegiance, the loyal province which they involved in 


their rebellion, was ſcarcely ſenſible of any change in its political 
ſtate. From the time of Commodus to the reign of Conſtantine, 
near one hundred governors. might be enumerated, who, with: 
various ſucceſs, erected the ſtandard of revolt and though the 
innocent were too often facrificed, the guilty might be- "__ 


times prevented, by the ſuſpicious cruelty of cher maſter x 


123 The curious paſſage of „ (1, lieutenant of Britain was entruſted with the 


XXX. c. 4+), in which he paints the manners ſame powers which Cicero, proconſul of Ci- 


of 3 lawyers, affords a ſtrange licia, had exerciſed in the name of the ſenate 
mixture of ſound ſenſe, falſe rhetoric, and and people. 
extravagant ſatire. . Godefroy (Prolegom. ad 125 The Abbe Dubos, who has examined 
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Cod. Theod. c. i. p. 185.) ſupports the hiſto- 


Tian by ſimilar complaints, and authentic facts. 


In the fourth century, many camels might 
have been laden with law-books, n 


in Vet. Edeſii, p. 72. 
124 See a very ſplendid example in the Life 


, of A_ particularly c. 20, 21. The 


* 


with accuracy (ſee Hiſt. de la Monarchie 
Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 41—100. edit. 1742.) 


the inſtitutions of Auguſtus and of Conſtan- 


tine, obſerves, that if Otho had been put to 


death the day before he executed his conſpi- 


racy, Otho would now appear in. hiſtory a8 
innocent as Corbulo. 
ſecure. 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE: 
ſecure his throne and the public tranquillity from theſe formidable 


ſervants, Conſtantine reſolved to divide the military from the civil « 
adminiſtration ;, and to eſtabliſh, as a permanent and profeſſional di- 
ſtinction, a practice which had been adopted only as an oceaſional 
expedient. The ſupreme juriſdiction exerciſed by the Prætorian pre» 5 


fets over the armies of the empire, was transferred to the two 
mqſters general whom he inſtituted, the one for the cavalry, the other 
for the infantry; and though each of theſe illaſtrious officers was 
more peculiarly reſponſible for the diſcipline of thoſe troops which 


were under his immediate inſpection, they both indifferently com- 


manded in the field the ſeveral bodies, whether of horſe or foot, 
which were united in the ſame army. Their number was ſoon 


doubled by the diviſion of the eaſt and weſt and as ſeparate generals 


of the ſame rank and title were appointed on the four important 
frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Danube, 
and of the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman empire was at 
length committed to eight maſters general of the cayalry and in- 


fantry, Under their orders, thirty-five military commanders were 
ſtationed in the provinces: three in Britain, ſix in Gaul, one in 


Spain, one in Italy, five on the Upper, and four on the Lower 
Danube; in Aſia eight, three in Egypt, and four in Africa. - The 
titles of counts, and dukes !*7, by which they were | properly diſtin- 
guiſhed, have obtained 1 in CE languages ſo very different a ſenſe, 
that the uſe of them may occaſion ſome ſurpriſe. But it ſhould be 
recollected, that the ſecond of thoſe appellations is only a corruption 


of the Latin word, which was indiſcriminately applied to any mili- 


725 Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 110. Before the and the codes, we muſt have recourſe to the 
end of the reign of Conſtantius, the mag;fri Notitia for the exact knowledge of their 


militum were already increaſed to four. See number and ſtations. For the inſtitution, - 
rank, privileges, &c. of the counts in ge- 


Valeſius ad Ammian. I. xvi. c. 7: 


Though the military counts and dukes 


are ET mentioned, both in hiſtory 


neral, ſee Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xii xx. 
with the Commentary of Godefroy, ” 


8 * tary 
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0 ena P. tary chief. All theſe provincial generals were therefore dukes ; but Y 

vo more than ten among them were dignified with the rank of counts : 2M 
or companions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, which had _ 
been recently. invented in the court of Conſtantine. A gold belt was F F 
the enſign which diſtinguiſhed the office of the counts and dukes ; a 4 


and beſides their pay, they received a liberal allowance ſufficient to _ 

maintain one hundred and ninety ſervants, and one hundred and 
> fifty- eight horſes, They were ſtrictly prohibited from interfering in 
any matter which related to the adminiſtration of juftice or the reve- 
nue; but the command which they exerciſed over the troops of their 1 
department, was independent of the authority of the magiſtrates. "8 


P About the ſame time that Conſtantine gave a legal ſanction to the 
_ " ; eccleſiaſtical order, he inſtituted in the Roman empire the nice ba- 
| lance of the civil and the military powers. The emulation, and 
fometimes the diſcord, which reigned between two profeſſions of 
oppoſite intereſts and incompatible manners, was productive of bene 4 
ficial and of pernicious conſequences. It was ſeldom to be expected _ 
that the general and the civil governor of a province ſhould either 1 3 
— eonſpire for the diſturbance, or ſhould unite for the ſervice, of their 1 
* eountry. While the one delayed to offer the aſſiſtance which the . 6 
other diſdained-to ſolicit, the troops very frequently remained with- 2 
out orders or without ſupplies; the public ſafety was betrayed, and q 
the defenceleſs ſubjects were left expoſed to the fury of the Barba- 1 
rians. The divided adminiſtration, which had been formed by Con 3 
8 ſtantine, relaxed the vigour. af the ſtate, while it ſecured the tran- 


quillity of the monarch. 
Diſtindtion The memory of Conſtantine has been deſervedly de er an 
of the troops. other innovation which corrupted military diſcipline, and prepared 
1 the ruin of the empire. The nineteen years which preceded his 
final victory over Licinius, had been a period of licenſe and inteſtine 
war. The rivals who: comanged: for the poſſeſſion of the Roman 


. world, 
* 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Toa; had withdrawn the gteateſt part of their forces from the guard O 
of the general frontier; and the principal cities which forme# the W 79 


boundary of their reſpective dominions were filled with ſoldiers, 
who conſidered” their countrymen ' as their moſt implacable enemies. 
After the uſe of theſe internal garriſons had ceaſed with the civil 
war, the conqueror wanted either wiſdom or firmneſs to revive the 
ſevere diſcipline of Diocletian, and to ſuppreſs a fatal indulgence, 


which habit had endeared and almoſt confirmed to the military 7 


order. From the reign of Conftantine a popular and even, legal 
diſtinction was admitted between the Palatines*** and the Bordertrs ; 
the troops of the court, as they were improperly ſtiled, and the 


troops of the frontier. The former, elevated by the ſuperiority of 


their pay and privileges, were permitted, except in the extraordinary 


emergencies of war, to occupy their tranquil ſtations in the heart of 


the provinces. The moſt flouriſhing cities were oppreſſed by the 


intolerable weight of quarters. The ſoldiers inſenſibly 'forgot the 
virtues of their profeſſion, and contracted only the vices of civil life. 
They were either degraded by the induſtry of mechanic trades, or 


enervated by the luxury of baths and theatres. They ſoon became 
careleſs of their martial exerciſes, curious in their diet and apparel 
and while they inſpired terror to the ſubjects of the empire, they 
trembled at the hoſtile approach of the Barbarians he +. chain 


5 fortifications which Diocletian and his colleagues had extended 


i along the banks of the great rivers, was no longer maintained with 
9p ſame care, or defended with the ſame ect. The numbers 


123 Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 111. The diſtine= Code; I. vii. tit. i. leg. 18. L. viii. tit. i 
- tion between the two claſſes of Roman troops leg. 10. 

is very darkly expreſſed in the hiſtorians, the 129 Ferox erat in los miles et rapax, ig- 
laws, and the Notitia. Conſult, however, navus vero in hoſtes et fractus. Ammian. 
che copious paratitln or abſtract, which I. xxii. c. 4. He obſerves that they loved 
Godefroy has drawn up of the ſeventh downy beds and houſes of marble; and that 
book, de Re Militari, of the Theodoſian their cups were heavier than their. ſwords... - 


which 
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which ſtill remained under the name of the troops of the frontier, 
might be ſufficient for the ordinary defence. But their ſpirit was 


degraded by the humiliating reflection, that they who were expoſed 


to the hardſhips and dangers of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded 
only with about two-thirds of the pay and emoluments which 
were laviſhed on the troops of the court. Even the bands or 


legions that were raiſed the neareſt to the level of thoſe unworthy 
favourites, were in ſome meaſure diſgraced by the title of honour 


which they were allowed to aſſume. It was in vain that Con- 
ſtantine repeated the moſt dreadful menaces of fire and ſword againſt 


the Borderers who ſhould dare to deſert their colours, to connive at 
the inroads of the Barbarians, or to participate in the ſpoil %. The 
miſchiefs which flow from injudicious counſels are ſeldom removed 


by the application of partial ſeverities: and though ſucceeding princes 


Reduction of 
the legions. 


laboured to reſtore the ſtrength and numbers of the frontier garriſons, 


the empire, till the laſt moment of its diſſolution, continued to lan- 
guiſh under the mortal wound which had been ſo N e or ſo weakly 


inflicted by the hand of Conſtantine. 

The fame timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, of re- 
ducing whatever is eminent, of dreading every active power, and 
of expecling that the moſt feeble will prove the moſt obedient, 
ſeems to pervade the inſtitutions of ſeveral princes, and particularly 


thoſe of Conſtantine. The martial pride of the legions, whoſe vic- 


torious camps had ſo often been the ſcene of rebellion, was nouriſhed 


by. the memory of their paſt exploits, and the conſciouſneſs of their 


actual ftrength. As long as they maintained their antient eſtabliſſi- 
ment of ſix thouſand men, they ſubſiſted, under the reign of Diocle- 
tian, each of them ſingly, a viſible and important object in the 


mili tary hiſtory of the Roman empire. A few years afterwards, 


230 Cod. Theod. I. vii. tit. i. leg, 1. tit. is not ſuliciendly known, labours to _— 
xii. leg. 1. See Howell's Hiſt. of the World, the character and policy of Conſtantine. 
wol. i ii. p. 19. That learned biſtorian, who 
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theſe gigantic bodies were ſhrunk to a very diminutive ſize; is C 
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when /even legions, with ſome auxiliaries, defended the city of G—— 


Amida againſt the Perſians, the total garriſon, with the inhabitants 


of both ſexes, and the peaſants of the deſerted country, did not 


exceed the number of twenty thouſand perſons 2. From this fact, 
and from ſimilar examples, there is reaſon to believe, that the 


conſtitution of the legionary troops, to which they partly owed 
their valour and diſcipline, was diſſolved by Conſtantine ; and 
that the bands of Roman infantry, which ſtill aſſumed the ſame 


names and the ſame honours, conſiſted only of one thouſand or fifteen - 
hundred men *. The conſpiracy of ſo many ſeparate detachments, 
each of which was awed by the ſenſe of its own weakneſs, could 
eaſily be checked; and the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine might indulge 
their love of oſtentation, by iſſuing their orders to one hundred and 
thirty-two legions, inſcribed on the muſter-roll of their numerous 
armies. The remainder of their troops was diſtributed into ſeveral 
hundred cohorts of infantry, and ſquadrons of cavalry. Their arms, 
and titles, and enſigns, were calculated to inſpire terror, and to diſ— 
play the variety of nations who marched under the Imperial ſtandard. 
And not a veſtige was left of that ſevere ſimplicity, which, in the 
ages of freedom and victory, had diſtinguiſhed the line of battle of a 
Roman army from-the confuſed hoſt of an Aſiatic monarch 3j. A 


more particular enumeration, drawn from the Notitia, might exer- 


eiſe the diligence of an antiquary; ; but the hiſtorian will content 
himſelf with een chat the number of permanent ſtations or 


% Ammian. 1. xix. c. 2. He obſerves, varia magis multis gentibus ditmilitadine 
(c. 5.) that the deſperate ſallies of two Gal- armorum auxiliorumque erat. T. Liv. 1. 
lic legions were like an handful of water xxxvii. c. 39, 40. Flaminius, even before 


thrown on a great conflagratiqn. 

2 Pancirolus ad Notitiam, p. 96. Me- 
moires de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. 
2xv. P , IS 

33 Romana acies unius prope formæ erat 
.et hominum et armorum genere.—Regia acies 


the event, had compared 'the army of Au- | 


tiochus to a ſupper, in which the fleſh of one 
vile animal was diverſiſied by the ſkill of the 


cooks. See the life of Flaminius in Plu- 


tarch. 


garriſons 
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garriſons eſtabliſhed on the Bonden of the empire; amounted to b 
hundred and eighty- three; and that, under the ſucceſſors of Conſtan- 
tine, the complete force of the military eſtabliſhment was computed 
at ſix hundred and forty-five thouſand ſoldiers 120. An effort ſo 
prodigious ſurpaſſed the wants of a more antient, and the faculties 
of . a later, period. | ; 

In the various ſtates of ſociety, armies are reatulted from very 
different motives. Barbarians are urged by the love of war; the 
citizens of a free republic may be prompted by a principle of duty; 
the ſubjects, or at leaſt the nobles of a monarchy, are animated by a 
ſentiment of honour ; but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of a 
declining empire muſt be allured into the ſervice by the hopes of 
profit, or compelled by the dread of puniſhment. The reſources of 
the Roman treaſury were exhauſted by the encreaſe of pay, by the 
repetition of donatives, and by the invention of new emoluments and 


indulgences, which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, might 


compenſate the hardſhips and dangers of a military life. Vet, although 


the ſtature was lowered '35, although ſlaves, at leaſt by a tacit 
connivance, were indiſcriminately received into the ranks, the inſur- 
mountable- difficulty of procuring a regular and adequate ſupply of 
volunteers, obliged the emperors to adopt more effectual and coercive 
methods. The lands beſtowed on the veterans, as the free reward 


of their valour, were henceforwards granted under a condition, which 


contains the firſt rudiments of the feudal tenures ; that their ſons, who 
ſucceeded to the inheritance, ſhould devote themſelves to the profeſ- 
ſion of arms, as ſoon as they attained the age of manhood ; and 


their cowardly refuſal was puniſhed by the loſs of honour, of fortune 


134 Apathias, I. v. p. 157. edit. Louvre. been five feet ten inches, and in the beſt 
235 Valentinian (Cod. Theodoſ. 1. vii. tit. corps ſix Roman feet. Sed tune erat am- 
xiii. leg. 3.) fixes the ſtandard at five feet plior multitudo, & plures ſequebantur militiam 
ſeven inches, about five feet four inches and armatam. Vegetius de Re Militari, I. i. 
a half Engliſh meaſure, It had formerly c. 5. 3 
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or even of life 136. - But as the annual growth of the ſons of the 
veterans bore à very ſmall proportion to the demands of the 


ſervice,: levies, of men were frequently required. from the provinces, 


and every. proprietor was obliged either to take up arms, or to procure. 
a ſubſtitute, or to purchaſe his exemption by the payment of a heavy 


fine. The ſum. of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it was reduced, 


aſcertains the exorbitant price of volunteers, and the reluQtance 
with which the government admitted of this alternative 37, Such 


was the horror for the profeſſion of a ſoldier, which had affected the 


minds of the degenerate Romans, that many of the youth of Italy, 


and the provinces, choſe to cut off the fingers of their right hand 


to eſcape from being preſſed into the ſervice; and this ſtrange expe- 


dient was ſo commonly practiſed, as to deſerve the ſevere animad- 


verſion . of the laws 135, and a peculiar. name in the Latin lan- 


guage '3% 


The introduction of e eee, into ae Roman armies 8 


every day more univerſal, more 


135 See the two titles, De Veteranis, and 
De Filiis Veteranorum, in the ſeventh book 
of the Theodoſian Code. The age at which 
their military ſervice was required, varied 
from twenty-five to fixteen. If the ſons of 
the veterans appeared with a horſe, they had 
© A right to ſerve in the cavalry ; two horſes 
gave them ſome valuable privileges. 
in Cod. Theod. I. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 2 
According to the hiſtorian Socrates (ſee Gode- 


froy ad loc.), the fame emperor Valens ſome- 


times required eighty pieces of gold for a re- 


cruit. In the following law it is faintly ex- 


preſſed, that ſlaves ſhall not be admitted 
inter optimas lectiſſimorum militum turmas. 
3 The perſon and property of a Roman 
knight, who had mutilated his, two ſons, 
were ſold at public auction by the order of 
Auguſtus. (Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 27.) The 
moderation of that artful ufurper proves, 
that this example of ſeverity was juſtified by 


Vor. II. 


neceſlary, _ more fatal. The 


the 8 of the times. Ammianus makes a 
diſtinction between the effeminate Italians 
and the hardy Gauls. (L. xv. c. 12.) Yet 
only fifteen years afterwards, Valentinian, in 
a law addreſſed to the præfect of Gaul, 
is obliged to enact that theſe cowardly de- 


ſerters ſhall be burnt alive. (Cod. Theod. 
1. vii. tit. xiii. leg, 5.) Their numbers in II- 
lyricum were ſo conſiderable, that the pro- 


vince complained of a fearcity of recruits. 


(Id. leg. 10.) 


Encreaſe of 
Barbarian 
auxiliaries. 


133 They were called Merci, Murcidus is 


found in Plautus and Feſtus, to denote a lazy 


and cowardly perſon, who, according to Ar- 


nobius and Auguſtin, was under the imme- 
diate protection of the goddeſs Murcia. From 


this particular inſtance of cowardice, murcare 
is ufed as ſynonimous to mutilare, by the 
writers of the middle Latinity. See Linden- 


brogius, and Valeſius ad Ammian. Marcello. 
I. xv. c. 12. 


we pn moſt 
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moſt daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, 
who delighted in war, and who found it more profitable to defend 
than to ravage the provinces, were enrolled, not only in the auxilia- 


ries of their reſpective nations, but in the legions themſelves, and 


among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Palatine troops. As they freely 
mingled with the ſubjects of the empire, they gradually learned to 
deſpiſe their manners, and to imitate their arts. They abjured the 
implicit reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted from their 
ignorance, while they acquired the knowledge and poſſeſſion of thoſe 
advantages by which alone ſhe ſupported her declining greatneſs. 
The Barbarian ſoldiers who difplayed any military talents, were 
advanced, without exception, to the moſt important commands ; and 
the names of the tribunes, of the counts and dukes, and of the 


generals themſelves, betray a foreign origin, which they no longer con- 


deſcended to diſguiſe. They were often entruſted with the conduct 
of a war againſt their countrymen ; and though moſt of them pre- 


ferred the ties of allegiance to thoſe of blood, they did not always 


avoid the guilt, or at leaſt the ſuſpicion, of holding a treaſonable cor- 


reſpondence with the enemy, of inviting his invaſion, or of ſparing 


his retreat. The camps, and the palace of the ſon of Conſtantine, 
were governed by the powerful faction of the Franks, who preſerved 
the ſtricteſt connection with each other, and with their country, 
and who reſented every perſonal affront as-a national indignity . 


When the tyrant Caligula was ſuſpected of an intention to inveſt a 


very extraordinary candidate with the conſular robes, the facrilegious 
profanation would have ſcarcely excited leſs aſtoniſhment, if, inſtead 


of a horſe, the nobleſt chieftain of Germany or Britain had- been 


the object of his choice. The revolution of three centuries had pro- - 


| duced ſo. remarkable a unt in the ander, of the people, that, 


14, Malarichus—adhibitis Francis quorum erectius 1 loquebatur — 
ea A in palatio multitude florebat, Ammian. I. xv. c. 9 | 


| Gu 
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with the dit approbation, Conſtantine ſhewed his ſucceſſors the 
example of beſtowing the honours of the conſulſhip on the Barba- 
rians, who, by their merit and ſervices, had deſerved to be ranked 
among the firſt of the Romans 41. 
who had been educated in the ignorance or contempt of the laws, 
were incapable of exerciſing any civil offices, the powers of the 
human mind were contracted by the irreconcileable ſeparation of 


talents as well as of profeſſions. The accompliſhed citizens of the 


Greek and Roman republics, whoſe characters could adapt themſelves 


to the bar, the ſenate, the camp, or the ſchools, had learned to 


write, to ſpeak, and to act with the me ſpirit, and with equal abi- 
lities. 
IV. Beſides the 8 and generals, who at a diſtance n 
the court diffuſed their delegated authority over the provinces and 
armies, the emperor conferred the rank of Ilaſtrious on ſeven of his 
more immediate ſervants, to whoſe fidelity he entruſted his ſafety, 
or his counſels, or his treaſures. 1. The private apartments of the 
palace were governed by a favourite eunuch, who, in the language 
of that age, was ſtyled the prepo/itur or præfect of the ſacred bed- 
chamber. His duty was to attend the emperor in his hours of ſtate, 
or in thoſe of amuſement, and to perform about his perſon all thoſe 
menial ſervices, which can only derive their ſplendor from the in- 
fluence of royalty. Under a prince who deſerved to reign, the 
great chamberlain (for ſuch we may call him) was an uſeful and 
humble domeſtic; but an artful domeſtic, who improves every oc- 
caſion of unguarded confidence, will inſenſibly acquire over a feeble 
mind that aſcendant which harſh 


wiſdom and uncomplying virtue 


But as theſe hardy veterans, 


25 105 Barbaros omnium primus, ad uſque 
faſces auxerat et trabeas conſulares. Am- 
mian. 1, xx. c. 10. Euſebjus (in Vit. Con- 
ſtantin. I. iv. e. 7.) and Aurelius Victor, ſeem 
to confirm the truth of this aſſertion; yet in 


the Ns contin Faſti of the reign of 


- as 


** 


ſingle Barbarian, 


H 2 


Conſtantine, I cannot diſcover the name of a 
I ſhould therefore inter 
pret the liberality of that prince, as relative 


to Wanne rather than to the oſſice, of 


the con ſulſhip. 


can 
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nee 


Seven miniſ- 
ters of the 
palace. 


The cham- 
bexlain. 


——— were inviſible to their ſubjects, and contemptible to their enemies, 
exalted the præfects of their bed- chamber above the heads of all the 1 
miniſters of the palace ; and even his deputy, the firſt of the 1 3 
ſplendid train of ſlaves who waited in the preſence, was thought "on 
worthy to rank before the reſpectable proconſuls of Greece or Aſia. "= 
The juriſdiction of the chamberlain was acknowledged by the counts, M i 
or ſuperintendents, who regulated the two important provinces, of . 
the magnificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the Imperial 8 
The maſterof table 43. 2. The principal adminiſtration of public affairs was com- : 
r to the diligence and abilities of the ger of the offices .. He 
was the ſupreme magiſtrate of the palace, inſpected the diſcipline of 
the civil and military ſchools, and received appeals from all parts of 
the empire; in the cauſes which related to that numerous army of 
privileged perſons, who, as the ſervants of the court, had obtained, 
for themſelves and families, a right to decline the authority of the 
| ordinary judges. The correſpondence between the prince and his 
4 ſubjects was managed by the four Hrinia, or offices of this miniſter 
pf ſtate. The firſt was appropriated to memorials, the ſecond to 
epiſtles, the third to petitions, and the fourth to papers and orders of I 
a miſcellaneous kind. Each of theſe was directed by an inferior 9 
maſter of reſpectable dignity, and the whole buſineſs was diſpatched 1 
Wa an hundred and forty-eight ſecretaries, choſen for the moſt part 2} 
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Oed. Theod. inn“ | 24+ Gutherius (de Officiis Domũs Auguſte, 

143 By a very ſingular metaphor, borrowed I. ii. c. 20. 1. tit.) has very accurately ex- Fi. 
from the military character of the firſt empe- plained the functions of the maſter of the of- | 0 
rars, the ſteward of their houſehold was ſtyled fices, and the conſtitution af his ſubordinate Y 
the count of their camp (comes caſtrenſis). ſcrinia. But he vainly attempts, on the moſt 1 
Caſſiodorius very ſeriouſly repreſents to him, doubtful authority, to "deduce from the 8 
that his own fame, and that of the empire, time of the Antonines, or even of Nero, | 9 
muſt depend on the opinion which foreign the origin of a magiſtrate who cannot be FW 
ambaſſadors may conceive of the plenty and found in hiftory before the reign of Conſtan- | 3 
magnificence of the royal table. (Variar. tine. 1 £4 ren 145 
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from the profeſſion of the law. or account of the variety of ibfiraQs c HA „ 


of reports and references which frequently occurred in the exerciſe⁊ĩäĩ5 
of their ſeveral functions. From a condeſcenſion, which in former 

ages would have been eſteemed unworthy of the Roman majeſty, a 
particular ſecretary was allowed for the Greek language ; and in- 
terpreters were appointed to receive the ambaſſadors of the Barba- 

rians but the department of foreign affairs, which conſtitutes ſo 

eſſential a part of modern policy, ſeldom diverted the attention of 

the maſter of the offices. His mind was more ſeriouſſy engaged b 
by the general direction of the poſts and arſenals of the empire. 

There were thirty- four cities, fifteen in the eaſt, and nineteen in the 

weſt, in which regular companies of workmen were perpetually 
employed in fabricating defenſive armour, offenſive weapons of all 

ſorts, and military engines, which were depoſited in the arſenals, and 
occaſionally delivered for the ſervice of the troops. 3. In the courſe The quater, 
of nine centuries, the office of qgue/tor had experienced a very. fin- 

| gular. revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two inferior magiſtrates 

were annually elected by the people, to relieve the conſuls from the 

invidious management of the public treaſure "5; a ſimilar aſſiſtant was: 

granted to every proconſul, and to every prætor, who exerciſed a mili- 

tary or provincial command; with the extent of conqueſt, the two 
quæſtors were gradually multiplied to the number of four, of eight, of 

twenty, and, for a ſhort time, perhaps, of forty 45. and the nobleſt 

citizens ambitiouſly ſolicited an office which gave them a ſeat in the 


ſenate, and a 1 hope” of obtaining the. 1 honours of the e 
| L + 


145 Tacitus (Annal. xi. 43. Ro that = 2345) Tacitus (Annal. xi. 22.) ſeems to con- 
-firſt queſtors were elected by the people, fixty- ſider twenty as the higheſt number of quz- 
four years after the foundation of the repub- ſtors; and Dion (1. xliii. p. 374.) inſinuates, 
lic; but he is of opinion, that they had, long that if the dictator Cæſar once created forty, 
before that period, been annually appointed it was only to facilitate the payment of an- 
by the conſuls, and even by the kings. But immenſe debt of gratitude. Vet the aug- 
this obſcure point of Jagen is conteſted by mentation nick he made of prætors ſubſiſted 

F other writers. > | under the ſucceeding reigns... 
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Whilſt Auguſtus affected to maintain the freedom of election, he 
conſented to accept the annual privilege of recommending, or rather 
indeed of nominating, a certain proportion of candidates; and it was 
his cuſtom to ſelect one of theſe diſtinguiſhed youths, to read his 
orations or epiſtles in the aſſemblies of the ſenate - . The practice 
of Auguſtus was imitated by ſucceeding princes; the occaſional 
commiſſion was eſtabliſhed as a permanent office ; and the favoured 


quæſtor, aſſuming a new and more illuſtrious Subicte] alone ſur- 


vived the ſuppreſſion of his antient and uſeleſs colleagues *. As the 


orations, which he compoſed in the name of the emperor, acquired 
the force, and, at length, the form of abſolute edits, he was con- 
fidered as the repreſentative of the legiſlative power, the oracle of 
the council, and the original ſource of the civil juriſprudence. He 
was ſometimes invited to take his ſeat in the ſupreme judicature of 
the Imperial conſiſtory, with the Prætorian præfects, and the maſter 


of the offices; and he was frequently requeſted to reſolve the doubts 


14* Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 65. and Torrent. 
ad loc. Dion. Caf. p. 755. 

1+3 The youth and inexperience of the 
quzſtors, who entered on that important of- 


ce in their ewenty-fifth year (Lipſ. Excurſ. 


ad Tacit. I. ui. D.), engaged Auguſtus to re- 
move them from the management of the 
treaſury; and though they were reſtored by 
Claudius, they ſeem to have been finally diſ- 
miſſed by Nero. (Tacit. Annal. xxii.” 29. 


Sueton. in Aug. c. 36. in Claud. c. 24. 


Dion. p. 696. 961, &c. Plin. Epiſtol. x 20. 
& alib.) In the provinces of the Imperial di- 
viſion, the place of the quæſtors was more 
ably ſupplied by the procurators (Dion. Caſ. 


p- 797. Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. c. 15.) ; or, as 


they were afterwards called, rationales. (Hiſt, 
Augult. p. 130.) But in the provinces of the 
ſenate we may ftill diſcover a ſeries of quæ- 


2 


of inferior judges : but as he was not oppreſſed with a variety of 


4 Fol 


tors till the reign of Marcus Antoninus 
(See the Inſcriptions of Gruter, the Epiſtles 


of Pliny, and a deciſive fact in the Auguſtan 


hiſtory, p. 64. ) From Ulpian we may learn, 
(Pandect, I. i. tit. 13.) that under the govery- 
ment of the houſe of Severus, their provin- 


cial adminiftration was aboliſhed ; and in the 


ſubſequent troubles, the annual or triennial 


elections of 3 muſt N naturally 


ceaſed. 


Cum patris nomine & 1 ipſe 


dictaret, & edicta conſeriberet, orationeſque in 
ſenatu recitaret, etiam quzftoris vice. Sueton. 
in Tit. c. 6. The office muſt have acquired 
new dignity, which was occaſionally executed 
by the heir apparent of the empire. Trajan 
entruſted the ſame care to Hadrian his quæſtor 


and coufin. See D dwell Prælection e 
den. x. Ki. p. 362394. 
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Giboidiaiats buſineſs, his leiſure and talents were employed to culti= 


vate that dignified ftyle of eloquence, which, in the corruption of 
taſte and language, {till preſerves the majeſty of the Roman laws '59. 

In ſome reſpects, the office of the Imperial quæſtor may be compared 
with that of a modern chancellor; but the uſe of a great ſeal, which 
ſeems to have been adopted by the illiterate Barbarians, was never 
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introduced to atteſt the public acts of the emperors. 4. The extra- The public 


ordinary title of count of the ſacred largeſſes, was beſtowed on the 
treaſurer- general of the revenue, with the intention perhaps of i in- 


culcating, that every payment flowed from the voluntary bounty of 


the monarch. To conceive the almoſt infinite detail of the annual 


treaſurer. 


and daily expence of the civil and military adminiſtration in every 


part of a great empire, would exceed the powers of the moſt vigo- 
rous imagination. The actual account employed ſeveral hundred 
perſons, diſtributed into eleven different offices, which were artfully 
contrived to examine and controul their reſpective operations. The 
multitude of theſe agents had a natural tendency to encreaſe; and it 
was more than once thought expedient to diſmiſs to their native 
homes, the uſeleſs ſupernumeraries, who, deſerting their honeſt la- 
bours, had preſſed with too much eagerneſs into the luerative pro- 


feſſion of the finances. Twenty- nine provincial receivers, of 


whom eighteen were honoured with the title of count, correſponded 


with the treaſurer; and he extended his juriſdiction over the mines 


from whence the precious metals were extracted, over the mints, in 
which they were converted into the current coin, and over the 
public treaſuries of the moſt. important cities, where they were de- 
poſited for the ſervice of the ſtate. The foreign trade of the empire 


© 2390 


- Terris edicta daturus; See likewiſe Symmachus Epiſtol. i, 3 d 
Supplicibus reſponſa.— Oracùla regis Caſſiodorius (Variar. vi. 5 . 8 


Eloquio crevere tuo; nec dignius unquam * Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. 30. Cod. Juſti- 
Majeſtas meminit ſeſe Romana locutam. nian. I. xii. tit. 24. 


Claudian in Conſulat. Mall. Theodor. 33. 


Was 


The private 
treaſurer. 
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was regulated by this miniſter, who directed likewiſe. all the linne 


and woollen manufactures, in which the ſucceſſive operations of 


ſpinning, weaving, and dying were executed, chiefly by women of 
a ſervile condition, for the uſe of the palace and army. Twenty-ſix 
of theſe inſtitutions are enumerated in the weſt, where the arts had 
beeh more recently introduced, and a ſtiil larger proportion may be 


allowed for the induſtrious provinces of the eaſt '5*. 5. Beſides the 


public revenue, which an abſolute monarch might levy and expend 
according to his pleaſure, the emperors, in the capacity of opulent 


citizens, poſſeſſed a very extenſive property, which was adminiſtered 


by the count, or treaſurer of the private eftate. Some part had 


perhaps been the antient demeſnes of kings and republics; ſome 


acceſſions might be derived from the families which were ſucceſſively 
inveſted with the purple; but the moſt conſiderable portion flowed 


from the i impure ſource of confiſcations and forfeitures. The Impe- 
rial ' eſtates were ſcattered through the provinces, from Mauritania 


to Britain; but the rich and fertile ſoil of Cappadocia tempted the 
monarch to acquire in that country his faireſt poſſeſſions 53, and 
cither Conſtantine or his ſucceſſors embraced the occaſion of juſti- 
fying avarice by religious zeal. , They ſuppreſſed the rich temple of 
Comana, where the high-prieſt of the goddeſs of war ſupported 


the dignity of a ſovereign prince ; and they applied to their private | 


uſe the conſecrated lands, which were inhabited by fix thouſand 
ſubjects or ſlaves of the Deity and her miniſters '**, But theſe were 


. 352 In the departments of the two counts of * Strabon. Geograph. I. xii. p. 809. The 


the treaſury, the eaſtern part of the NVotitia 
happens to be very defective. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that we had a treaſury-cheſt in Lon- 
don, and a gyneceum or manufacture at Win- 


cheſter. But Britain was not thought worthy 


either of a mint or of an arſenal. Gaul alone 


poſſeſſed three of the former, and eight of the 


kw” 
153 Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 2. and 


Godeftoy ad loc. 


3 


other temple of Comana, in Pontus, was a 
colony from that of Cappadocia, l. xii. p. 
825. The preſident Des Broſſes (ſee his Sa- 


luſte, tom. ii. p. 21.) conjectures that the 
deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, 


the Venus of the Eaſt, the goddeſs of gene- 


ration; a very different being indeed N 


goddeſs of war, 


not 
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not the valuable inhabitants: the plains that ſtretch from the foot of 
Mount Argæus to the banks of the Sarus, bred a generous race of \ Av 
horſes, renowned above all others in the antient world, for their 
majeſtic ſhape, and incomparable ſwiftneſs. Theſe /acred animals, | 8 
571 deſtined for the ſervice of the palace and the Imperial games, were ned 
; protected by the laws from the profanation of a vulgar maſter '55, Ihe | 
3 demeſnes of Cappadocia were important enough to require the in- 
ſpection of a count 8s; officers of an inferior rank were ſtationed in 
the other parts of the empire; and the deputies of the private, as well 
as thoſe of — treaſurer, were maintained in the exerciſe of 
their independent functions, and encouraged to controul the autho- 
rity of the provincial magiſtrates 57. 6, 7. The choſen bands of 
cavalry and infantry, which guarded the perſon of the emperor, 
: 5 were under the immediate command of the two counts of the dome- 
dic. The whole number conſiſted of three thouſand five hundred 
8 men, divided into ſeven ſchools, or troops, of five hundred each; and 


The counts 
of the dome- 
ſtics. 


in the eaſt, this honourable ſervice was almoſt entirely appropriated 
to the Armenians. Whenever, on public ceremonies, they were drawn - 
up in the courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty ſtature, ſilent 
order, and ſplendid arms of ſilver and gold, diſplayed a martial 
pomp, not unworthy of the Roman majeſty*5, From the ſeven 
ſchools two companies of horſe and foot were ſelected, of the Pro- 
teffors, whoſe advantageous ſtation was the hope and reward of the 
the moſt deſerving ſoldiers. - They mounted guard in the interior 
apartments, and were occaſionally hes Son into the eee to 


- 


on +, Cod. Theod. I. x. tit. vi. de Grege 
Dominico. Godefroy has collected every 
circumſtance of antiquity relative to the Cap- 
padocian horſes. 


the Palmatian, . was the forfeiture of 2 rebel, 
whoſe eſtate lay about ſixteen miles from 
| 'Tyana, near the great road between Conſtan- 
tinople and Antioch. 

„ 255 Juſtinian (Novell. zo.) ſubjected the 


Vol. II. 


One of the fineſt breeds, : 


province of the count of Cappadocia, to he | 


immediate authority of the favourite AY, 
. who: preſided over the ſacred bedechamber. 


1 Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 4, bc. 
255 Pancirolus, p. 102. 136. The appear- 
ance of theſe military domeſtics is deſcribed 
in the Latin poem of Corippus, De Lau“ 


dibus Juſtin, I. iti. 157—179. P. 419, 420, 


of the APE. Hiſt. Byzantin. Rom. 1777. 
[ „ execute 


Agents, or 
official ſpies. 
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execute with celerity and vigour the orders of their maſter **, The 
counts of the domeſtics had ſucceeded to the office of the Phe 


rian præfects; like the præfects, they aſpired from the ſervice of 


the palace to the command of armies. 
The perpetual intercourſe between the court and e was 


facilitated by the conſtruction of roads and the inſtitution of poſts. 
But theſe beneficial eſtabliſhments were accidentally connected with 


a pernicious and intolerable abuſe. Two or three hundred agents or 


meſſengers were employed, under the juriſdiction of the maſter of 
the offices, to announce the names of the annual conſuls, and the 
edicts or victories of the emperors. They inſenſibly aſſumed the 
licence of reporting whatever they could obſerve of the conduct 
either of magiſtrates or of private citizens; and were ſoon con- 


fidered as the eyes of the-monarch **, and the ſcourge of the people. 


Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, they multiplied to the 


incredible number of ten thouſand, diſdained the mild though fre- 


quent admonitions of the laws, and exerciſed in the profitable ma- 


nagement of the poſts a rapacious and infolent oppreſſion. Theſe 


official ſpies, who regularly correſponded with the palace, were en- 
couraged, by favour and reward, anx1ouſly to watch the progreſs of 
every treaſonable deſign, from the faint and latent ſymptoms of diſ- 
affection, to the actual preparation of an open revolt. Their careleſs 


or criminal violation of truth and juſtice was covered by the conſe- 


crated maſk of zeal; and they might ſecurely aim their poiſoned 
arrows at the breaſt. either of the guilty or the innocent, who had 


provoked their reſentment, or refuſed to purchaſe their ſilence. A. 


faithful ſubject, of Syria perhaps, or of Britain, was expoſed to the- 
danger, or at leaft to. the dread, of being dragged in chains to 


259 Ammianus Marcellinus, who ſerved % Xenophon. Cyropœd. I. viii. Brilon, 


fo many years, obtained only the rank of a de Regno Perſico, I. i. Ne 190. p. 264. 


Protectar. The firſt ten among theſe ho- The emperors adopted with pleaſure this 
nourable ſoldiers * Sin. Perſian . 


* 8 * 
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| the. court of Milan or Conſtantinople, to defend his life and fortune 


againſt the malicious charge of theſe privileged informers. The 
ordinary adminiſtration was conducted by thoſe methods which ex- 
treme neceſſity can alone palliate z and the defects of evidence were 
diligently ſupplied by the uſe of torture 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal gueſiton, 
as it is emphatically ſtyled, was admitted, rather than approved, in 
the juriſprudence of the Romans. They applied this ſanguinary 
mode of examination only to ſervile bodies, whoſe ſufferings were 
ſeldom weighed by thoſe haughty republicans in the ſcale of juſtice 
or humanity : but they would never confent to violate the ſacred 
perſon of a citizen, till they poſſeſſed the cleareſt evidence of his 
guilt '*, The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius to 
that of Domitian, circumſtantially relate the executions of many 
innocent victims; but, as long as the fainteſt remembrance was 
kept alive of the national freedom and honour, the laſt hours of a 
Roman were ſecure from the danger of ignominious torture 


The conduct of the provincial magiſtrates was not, however, regu- 


| lated by the practice of the city, or the ſtrict maxims of the civi- 
lians. They found the uſe of torture eſtabliſhed not only among 


the ſlaves of oriental deſpotiſm, but among the Macedonians, who 
obeyed: a limited monarch; among the Rhodians, who flouriſhed 


1 For the Agentes in Rebus, ſee Ammian. ſtrictly conſine it to ſlaves; and Ulpian him- 
I. xv. c. 3. J. xvi. c. 5. I. xxii. c. 7. with ſelf is ready to acknowledge, that Res eſt 
the curious annotations of Valeſius. Cod. fragilis, et ae, et quz veritatem 
Theod. I. vi. tit. xxvii, xxviii, xxix. Among fallat. 

the paſſages collected in the Commentary of 23 In the ES of Piſo againſt Nero, 
Godetroy, the moſt remarkable is one from Epicharis (libertina mulier) was the only 
Libanius, in his diſcourſe concerning the perſon tortured ; the reſt were inta&i tor- 


death of Julian. mentis. It would be ſuperfluous to add a 


762 The PandeQs (I. xlviii. tit, xviii.) weaker, and it would be difficult to find a 
contain the ſentiments of the moſt celebrated ſtronger, example. Tacit. Annal. xv. 57. 
civilians on the ſubject of torture. They | 


1 N by 


Uſe of tore. 


ture. 
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by the liberty of commerce; and even among the ſage Athenians; 
who had aſſerted and adorned the dignity of human kind“ 
acquieſcence of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, 


or perhaps to uſurp, a diſcretionary power of employing the rack, 


to extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the confeſſion of their 
guilt, till they inſenſibly proceeded to confound the diſtinctions of 


rank, and to diſregard the privileges of Roman citizens. The ap- 


prehenſions of the ſubjects urged them to ſolicit, and the intereſt of 


the ſovereign engaged him to grant, a variety of ſpecial exemptions, 
which tacitly allowed, and even authoriſed, the general uſe of tor- 
ture. They protected all perſons of illuſtrious or honourable rank; 
biſhops and their preſbyters, profeſſors of the liberal arts, ſoldiers 
and their families, municipal officers, and their poſterity to the third 
generation, and all children under the age of puberty '*. But a 


fatal maxim was introduced into the new juriſprudence of the em- 


pire, that in the caſe of treaſon, which included every offence that 


the ſubtlety of lawyers could derive from an Hgſtile intention towards 
the prince or republic, all privileges were ſuſpended, and all 


conditions were reduced to the: ſame ignominious level. As the 
ſafety of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every conſideration 


of juſtice or humanity, the dignity: of age, and the tenderneſs of 


youth, were alike expoſed to the moſt cruel tortures; and the terrors 
of a malicious information, which might ſelect them as the accom- 


plices, or even as the witneſſes, perhaps, of an Wente AMS, 


164 Dicendum . . . de Inſtitutis Athenien- 
ſium, Rhodiorum, doctiſſimorum hominum, 
apud quos etiam (ĩd quod acerbiſſimum eſt) 
liberi, civeſque torquentur. Cicero. Par- 
tit. Orat. c. 34. We may learn from the 
trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedo- 
nians. (Diodor. Sicul. 1, xvii. 5 604. 


Q. Curt. L vi. c. T1.) 


F 


105 Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. part 
vii. p. 81.) has colſected theſe exemptions 


into one view. —— 


:66 This definition of the ſage Ulpian 


(PandeR. 1. xlviii. tit. iv.) ſeems to have 
been adapted to the court, of Caracalla, ra-- 


ther than to that of Alexander Severus. See- 


the Codes of Theodoſius and Juſtinian ad 


leg. Juliam majeſtatis. 
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perpetually hung over the _ $3.0 the principal citizens of the 
Roman world 7, e 


6¹ 


n : 5 
nr We 125 


Theſe evils, however terrible ity may appear, were confined: to Finances... 


the ſmaller number of Roman ſubjects, whoſe dangerous fituation 


was in ſome degree compenſated by the enjoyment of + thoſe” ad- 
vantages, either of nature or of fortune, which expoſed them to the 


| jealouſy of the monarch. The obſcure millions of a great empire 
have much leſs to dread from the cruelty than from the avarice of 


their maſters; and their humble happineſs is principally affected by 
the grievance of exceſſive taxes, which gently preſſing on the wealthy; 
deſcend with accelerated weight on the meaner and more indigent 
claſſes. of ſociety. An ingenious philoſopher *** has calculated the 
univerſal meaſure of the public impoſitions by the degrees of free- 
dom and ſervitude ; and ventures to affert, that, according to an 
invariable law of nature, it muſt always increaſe with the former, 


and' diminiſh in a juſt proportion to the latter. But this reflection, 


which would tend to alleviate the miſeries of deſpotiſm, is contra- 
dicted at leaſt by the hiſtory of the Roman empire; which accuſes 
the ſame princes of deſpoiling the ſenate of its authority, and the 
provinces of their wealth. Without aboliſhing all the various cuſtoms 


and duties on merchandizes, which are imperceptibly diſcharged by the 
apparent choice of the purchaſer, the policy of Conſtantine: and his 


ſucceſſors preferred a ſimple and direct mode of taxation, more con- 


Wm to the ſpirit of an mt government an oF inert 


* 


t 


ey en Charifis i is 4 oldeſt wer Theod. . ix. tit. xxxv. In majeſtati cri- 


quoted in the Pandects to juſtify the univerſal mine omnibus æqua eſt conditio. 


practice of torture in all caſes of treaſon ; but *% Monteſquen; Eſprit Foe Loix, 1. xl 
this maxim of tyranny, which is Antec by c. 13. 
Ammianus (1. xix. e. 12.) with the moſt re- e Mr. Hume (Eſſays, . i. 1. 4090 
ſpectful terror, is enforced by ſeveral laws of has ſeen. this i important trath, vith'fome Wn 
the ſucceſſors of . See Cod. Sree of perplexity. * 
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O F. 1 name and uſe of the indiction- , which ſerve to aſcertain 
e the chronology of the middle ages, was derived from the regular A 
tribute, or practice of the Roman tributes The emperor ſubſcribed with 7 
— his own hand, and in purple ink, the ſolemn edict, or indiction, 
which was fixed up in the principal city of each dioceſe, during two 13 

months previous to the firſt day of September. And, by a very eaſy | 1 
connection of ideas, the word indicbion was transferred to the meafure 4 1 

of tribute which it preſcribed, and to the annual term which it al- 

lowed for the payment. This general eſtimate of the ſupplies was 
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proportioned to the real and imaginary wants of the ſtate; but as 0 

Y > often as the expence exceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell ſhort "3 | 

of the computation, an additional tax, under the name of ſuper- 1 

indiftion, was impoſed on the people, and the moſt valuable attri- 1 

bute of ſovereignty was communicated to the Prætorian præfects, 1 

who, on ſome occaſions, were permitted to provide for the unfore- 1 | 
g ſeen and extraordinary exigencies of the public ſervice. The exe- ; 
; : cution of theſe laws (which it would be tedious to purſue in their ö 
$ minute and intricate detail) conſiſted of two diſtinct operations; the 3 
4 reſolving the general impoſition into its conſtituent parts, which 8 

bt were aſſeſſed on the provinces, the cities, and the individuals of the ; : 

ö Roman world; and the collecting the ſeparate contributions of the : 

I individals, the cities, and the provinces, till the accumulated ſums ' 
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were poured into the Imperial treaſuries. But as the account be- 
tween the monarch and the ſubject was perpetually open, and as the 
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7% The cycle of indiftions, which may 
be traced as high as the reign of Conſtantius, 


or perhaps of his father Conſtantine, is ſtill 


employed by the Papal court: but the com- 
-mencement of their year has been very rea- 
ſonably altered. to the firſt of January. See 
Art de Verifier les Dates, p. xi,; and 
Dictionnaire Raiſon. de Iz Diplomatique, 
tom. ii. p. 25.3 two accurate treatiſes, which 


come from the workſhop of the Benedic- 


tines, | , 
375 The firſt twenty-eight titles of the 


Eleventh book of the Theodoſian Code are 


filled with the circumſtantial regulations 


on the important ſubject of tributes ; but 


they ſuppoſe a clearer knowledge of fun- 


damental principles than it is at preſent in 


our power to attain, 
renewal 
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renewal of the demand anticipated the perfect diſcharge of the pre- 
ceding obligation, the weighty machine of the finances was moved 


by the ſame hands round the circle of its yearly reyolutian. What— 
ever was honourable or important in the adminiſtration of the re- 


venue, was committed to the wiſdom of the præfects, and their pro- 


vincial repreſentatives; the lucrative functions were claimed by a 
crowd of ſubordinate officers, ſome of whom depended on the trea- 


ſurer, others on the governor of the province; and who, in the in- 


evitable conflicts of a perplexed juriſdiction, had frequent opportu-- 


nities of diſputing with each-other the ſpoils of the people. The 
laborious offices, which could be productive only of envy and re- 


proach, of expence and danger, were impoſed on the Decuriout, 


CHAP, 
Nl. 
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bl 


who formed the corporations of the cities, and whom the ſeverity of 


the Imperial laws had condemned to ſuſtain the burthens of civil 


ſociety. The whole landed property of the empire (without 


excepting the patrimonial eſtates of the monarch) was the object of 


ordinary taxation; and every new purchaſer contracted the obliga- 


173 


tions of the former proprieto.. An accurate cenſus 


was the only equitable mode of aſcertaining the proportion which 
every citizen ſhould be obliged to contribute for the public ſervice; + 
and from the well-known period of the indictions, there is reaſon to 


believe that this difficult and expenſive operation was repeated at the 


regular diſtance of fifteen years. The lands were meaſured by ſur- 
veyors, who were ſent into the provinces; their nature, whether 
arable or paſture, or vineyards or woods, was diſtinctly reported * 
and an eſtimate was made of their common value from the average 


7 The title concerning the Decurions 7 Habemus enim et hominum numerum 


(1. xii. tit. i.) is the moſt ample in the whole qui delati ſunt, et agrim modum. Eume- 


Theodoſian Code; ſince it contains not leſs nius in Panegyr. Vet. viii. 6. See Cod. 
than one hundred ad ninety-two diſtinct Theod. 1. xiii. tit. x. xi. with Godefroy's. - 


laws to aſcertain the duties and privileges of Commentary. 
that uſeful order. 0 citizens. 


— 


„ or ſurvey, 


produce 
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produce of -five years. The numbers of ſlaves and of cattle conſti- 
tuted an eſſential part of the report; an oath was adminiſtered to the- 
proprietors, which bound them to diſcloſe the true ſtate of their 
affairs; and their attempts to prevaricate, or elude the intention of 
the legiſlator, were ſeverely watched, and puniſhed as a . _ 
which included the double guilt of treaſon and ſacrilege A 
large portion of the tribute was paid in money; and of the current 
coin of the empire, gold alone could be legally accepted. The re- 
mainder of the taxes, according to the proportions Fee by 
the annual indiction, was furniſhed in a manner ſtill more direct, 


and ſtill more oppreſſive. According to the different nature of lands, 


their real produce, in the various articles of wine or oil, corn or 
barley, wood or iron, was tranſported by the labour or at the ex- 
pence of the provincials to the Imperial magazines, from whence 
they were occaſionally diſtributed, for the uſe of the court, of the 
army, and of the two capitals, Rome and Conſtantinople. The 


commiſſioners of the revenue were ſo frequently obliged to make 


conſiderable purchaſes, that they were ſtrictly prohibited from al- 
lowing any compenſation, or from receiving in money the value of 
thoſe ſupplies which were exacted in kind. In the primitive ſim- 
plicity of ſmall communities, this method may be well adapted to 


collect the almoſt voluntary offerings of the people; but it is at once 


ſuſceptible of the utmoſt latitude and of the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, which 
in a ee and abſolute e- muſt introd uce a e ga en 


- 274 Siquis ſacriega vitam falce fucciderit, 
aut feracium Ramorum fo&tus hebetaverit, 
quo declinet fidem Cenſuum, et mentiatur 
callide paupertatis ingenium, mox detectus 
capitale ſubibit exitium, et bona ejus in Fiſci 
jura migrabunt. Cod. Theod. I. xiii. tit. xi. 
Jeg. 1. Although this law is not without its 


_ * 
* 1 
. 


Rudied obſcurity, it is, benen ebend 
to prove the minuteneſs of the —— 
and the diſproportion of the penalty. 

275 The aſtoniſhment of Pliny: 9 have 


ceaſed. Equidem miror P. R. victis genti- 


þus argentum ſemper r non aurum. 
Hiſt, Natur. xxxill. 15. | 
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agriculture of the Roman provinces was inſenſibly ruined, and, in — 


the progreſs of deſpotiſm, which tends to diſappoint its own purpoſe, | 
the emperors were obliged to derive ſome merit from the forgiveneſs 


of debts, or the remiſſion of tributes, which their ſubjects were ut- 
terly incapable of paying. According to the new diviſion of Italy, 
the fertile and happy province of Campania, the Tcene of the early 
victories and of the delicious retirements of the citizens of Rome, 
extended between the ſea and the Apennine from the Tyber to the 
Silarus. Within fixty years after the death of Conſtantine, and on 
the evidence of an actual ſurvey, an exemption was granted in fa- 
vour of three hundred and thirty thouſand Engliſh acres of deſert 
and uncultivated land; - which amounted to one- eighth of the whole 
ſurface of the province. As the footſteps of the Barbarians had not 
yet been ſeen in Italy, the cauſe of this amazing deſolation, which 


is recorded in the laws, can be aſcribed only to the adminiſtration, of 


the Roman emperors . 


Either from deſign or from N 


the mode of afſeſſinent 


ſeemed to ep the ſubſtance of a land-tax with the forms of a 


capitation 


775 Some precautions were taken (ſee Cod. 
Theod. 1. xi. tit. ii. and Cod. Juftinian, 
I. x. tit. xxvit. leg. 1, 2, 3.) to reſtrain the 
magiſtrates from the abuſe of their authority, 
either in the exaction or in the purchaſe of 
corn: but thoſe who had learning enough to 
read the orations of Cicero againſt Verres 


(in. de Frumento), might inſtruct themfelves + 


in all the various arts of oppreſſion, with re- 

gard to the weight, the Price, the quality, 

and the carriage. The avarice of an unlet- 

tered governor would ſupply the Ignorance 
a precept or precedent. | 


Vol. 1 


* 


The returns which were ſent of every province or 
diſtrict, 8 the number of tributary ſubjects, and the amount 


em Cod; Theod. I. A. tit; will leg. 2. 
publiſhed the 24th of March, A. D. 395, 


by the emperor Honorius, only two months 
after the death of his father Theodoſius. 
He ſpeaks of 528,042 Roman jugera, which 
I have reduced to the Engliſh-meaſure. The 


jugerum contained 28,800 ſquare Roman feet. 
75 Godefroy (Cod. Theod: tom. vi. p. 


116.) argues with weight and learning on 
the ſubject of the capitation ; but while he 
explains the caput, as a ſhare or meaſure of 


property, he too abſolutely excludes the idea 
of a perſonal * 5 55 


3 ms 


Aſſeſſed in 
the form of a 
capitation. 
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CHAP, 
XVI. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
of the public impoſitions. The latter of theſe ſums was divided by 


w——_— the former; and the eſtimate, that ſuch a province contained ſo many 


* Quid profuerit (Fulians) anh 


Capita,” or heads of tribute; and that each head was rated at ſuch a 
price, was univerſally received, not only in the popular, but even 


in the legal computation. The value of a tributary head muſt have 
varied, according to many accidental, or at leaſt fluctuating circum- 
ſtances; but ſome knowledge has been preſerved of a very curious 
fact, the more important, ſince it relates to one of the richeſt pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, and which now flouriſhes: as the moſt 
ſplendid of the European kingdoms. The rapacious miniſters of 
Conftantius had exhauſted the wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty- 
five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every head. The humane 


policy of his. ſucceſſor reduced the capitation to ſeven pieces 
A moderate proportion between theſe oppoſite extremes of extraor- 


dinary oppreſſion and of tranſient indulgence, may therefore be fixed 
at ſixteen pieces of gold, or about nine pounds ſterling, the com- 
mon ſtandard perhaps of the impoſitions of Gaul. But this 


calculation, or rather indeed the facts from whence it is deduced, 
cannot fail of ſuggeſting two difficulties to a thinking mind, who. 


elanti- which had once been divided into forty- eight 


bus extremà penuria Gallis, hinc maxime awrei, was at this time coined into ſeventy- 
claret, quod primitus partes eas ingreſſus, two ſmaller pieces of the ſame denomination. 
pro capitibus ſingulis. tributi nomine vicenos 3+. That five of theſe aurei were. the legal, 
quir22s aureos reperit flagitarĩi; diſcedens tender fora pound of filver, and that conſe - 
vero ſeptenos tantum munera univerſa com- quently, the pound of gold was exchanged - 
plentes. Ammian. I. xvi. c. 5. for fourteen pounds eight ounces of ſilver, 
10 In the calculation of any ſum of mo- according to the Roman, or about thirteen 
ney under Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors, we pounds according to the Engliſh, weight. 4. 


need only reſer to the excellent diſcourſe That the Engliſh pound of filver is coined 
of Mr. Greaves on the Denarius, for the into ſixty-two ſhillings. . From theſe ele- 
proof of the following principles: 1. That ments we may compute the Roman pound of 


the ancient and modern Roman pound, gold, the uſual method of reckoning large 


containing 5256 grains of Troy weight, is ſums, at forty pounds fterling ; and we may 
about one twelfth lighter than the Engliſh fix the currency of the aureus at munkat 
pound, which is compoſed of 5760 of the more than eleven ſhillings. . 


fame grains, 2. That the — of gold, 


will 
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will be at once ſurpriſed by the epualiſy, and by the enormity of the C 3 . 
cupitation. An atteinpt to explain them may perhaps reflect ſome 
light on che intereſting ſubject of the finances of the Ascii 
wy 11 is eee that, as long as the immutable conflitation 
of human nature produces and' maintains ſo unequal a diviſion 
of property, the moſt numerous part of | the community would 
be deprived of their ſubſiſtence, by the equal aſſeſſment of a tax 
from which the ſovereign would derive a very trifling revenue. 
Such indeed might be the theory of the Roman capitation; but in 
the practice, this unjuſt equality was no longer felt, as the tribute 
was collected on the principle of a real, not of a perſonal impoſition. 
Several indigent citizens contributed to compoſe a ſingle head, or 
ſhare of taxation; while the wealthy provincial, in proportion to his 
fortune, alone repreſented ſeveral of thoſe imaginary beings. In a 
poetical requeſt, addreffed to one of the laſt and moſt deſerving of the 
Roman Princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris perſoni- 
ſies his tribute under the figure of a triple monſter, the Geryon of 
the Grecian fables, and intreats the new Hercules that he would 
moſt graciouſly be pleaſed to fave his life by cutting off three of his 
8 heads. The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the cuſtomary 
1 wealth of a poet; but if he had purſued the alluſion, he muſt have 
; Painted many of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 
deadly Hydra, ſpreading over the face of the country, and devour- 
. ing the ſubſtance of an hundred families. II. The difficulty of 
3 allowing an annual ſum of about nine pounds ſterling, even for the :2Y 
average of the capitation of Gaul, may be rendered more evident — 


897 Getyonce nos eſſe puta, monftrumque expect more ſatisfaction than I have found in 

tributum, his note (p. 144.) on this remarkable paſ- 
5 Hic capita ut vivam, tu ibi tolle tria. ſage. The words, ſuo vel /worum nomine, | 3 
_ Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. xiii, betray the perplexity of the commentator, 
7 | The nn of Father Sirmond led me to 
EY „ by 
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. CAR . by the compariſon of the preſent ſtate of the ſame country, as it is 


no governed by the abſolute monarch of an induſtrious, wealthy, 


and affectionate people. The taxes of France cannot be magni- 
fied; either by fear or by flattery, beyond the annual amount of 
_ Eighteen millions ſterling, which ought: perhaps to be fhared among 
four and twenty millions of inhabitants. Seven millions of 
theſe; in the capacity of fathers, - or 3 or huſbands, may 
diſcharge the obligations of the remaining multitude of women 
and children; yet the equal proportion of each tributary ſubject 
will ſcarcely riſe above fifty ſhillings of our money, inſtead of a 
proportion almoſt four times as. conſiderable, which was regu- 
larly impoſed on their Gallic anceſtars. The reaſon of this dif- 


ference may be found, not ſo much in the relative ſcarcity or 


plenty of gold and ſilver, as in the different ſtate of ſociety in 
ancient Gaul and in modern France. In a country where per- 


ſonal. freedom is the privilege of every ſubject, the whole maſs of 


taxes, whether they are levied on. property or on conſumption, 
may be fairly divided among the whole body of the nation. But the 


far. greater part of the lands of ancient Gaul, as well as of the other 


provinces of the Roman world, were cultivated by Been, or by 


2 "TH . however formidable it nault contains 257,097 Juhabitants.. By the- 


may ſeem, is founded on the original regi- 


ſters of births, deaths, and marriages, col-- 


lected by public authority, and now depo- 
ſited in the Controle General at Paris. The 


annual average of births throughvut the 


whole kingdom, taken in five years (from 
177% to 1774; both incluſive) is, 479-649 


boys, and. 449.269 girls, in all qz8,9, 


children. The province of French ia 
alone furniſhes 9906. births: and we are 
aſſured, by an actual numeration of the peo- 
ple annually repeated from the year 1773 to 
the year 1776, that, upon an average, Hai- 


rules of fair analogy, we might infer, that 
the ordinary proportion of annual births to 
the whole people, is about 1 to 26; and that 


the kingdom of France contains 24, 151, 868 


perſons of both ſexes and of every age. If 
we content ourſelves with the more moderate 
proportion of i to 25, the whole population 
will amount to 23;222,950.. From the dili- 
gent reſearches of the French government 


(which are not unworthy of our own imita- 


tion), we may hope to obtain a ſtill greater 


degree of certainty on this nn, ſub-- 
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peaſants, whoſe dependent condition was a leſs rigid ſervitude 


CHAP. 
XVII. 


In ſuch a ſtate the poor were maintained at the expence of 0 — 


maſters, who enjoyed the fruits of their labour; and as the rolls of 
tribute were filled only with the names of thoſe citizens who poſ- 


ſeſſed the means of an honourable 


„or at leaſt of a decent ſubſiſtence, 


the comparative ſmallneſs of their numbers explains and juſtifies the 
high rate of their capitation. The truth of this aſſertion may be 
illuſtrated by the following example: The Xdui, one of the moſt 


powerful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied an extent of 
territory, which now contains above five hundred thouſand inhabitants, 


in the two eccleſiaſtical dioceſes of Autun and Nevers: and with 
the probable acceſſion of thoſe of Chalons and Magon ***, the popu- 


lation would amount to eight hundred thouſand ſouls. In the time 


of Conftantine, the territory of the Ædui afforded no- more than 
twenty-five thouſand beads of capitation, of whom. ſeven thouſand” 
were diſcharged wk that prince from the intolerable weight of tri- 


133 Cod. TTheod. 1. v. tit. ix, x, xi. Cod. 
Juſtinian. I. xi. tit. Ixiii. Coloni appellan- 
tur qui conditionem debent genitali ſolo, 
propter agriculturam ſub dominio poſſeſſo- 
rum. Auguſtin. de Civitate Dei, 1. x. c. 1. 

The ancient juriſdiction of ( Jugu/to- 
dunum) Autun in Burgundy, the capital of 
the Ædui, comprehended the adjacent terri- 


perſons for the extent of country which was 


once poſſeſſed by the Ædui. | 
We might derive an additional ſup- 


ply of 301, 5 inhabitants from the dioceſes 


of Chalons (Cabillonum} and of Magon 
(Matiſeo) ; ſince they contain, the one 200, 
and the other 260, pariſhes, This acceſſion. 
of caſts might be juſtified by very ſpecious 


tory. of (Noviodunum) Nevers. See d' An- reaſons. 1. Chalons and Magon were un- 


ville, Notice de Pancienne: Gaule, p. 491. 
The two dioceſes, of Autun and Nevers are 

now compoſed, the former of 610, and the 

latter of 160, | pariſhes. The regiſters of 
births, taken during eleven. years, in 476 
pariſhes of the ſame province of Burgundy, 

and multiplied by the moderate proportion. 
of 25 (ſee Meſſance Recherches ſur la Popu- 

lation, p..142.), may authoriſe us to aſſign 

an average number of 656 perſdns for each 

pariſh, which being again multiplied by the 
770 pariſhes of. the dioceſes of Nevers and 

Autun, will produce the ſum. of 505,120. 
b-4 3544 2 | 2 8 


doubtedly within the original juriſdiction of 
the Edui. (See d' Anville Notice, p. 187. 
443.) 2. In the Notitia of Gaul, they are 


enumerated not as Civitates, but merely as 


Caftra. 3. They do not appear to have 


been epiſcopal ſeats before the fifth and fixth - 
centuries. Yet there isa paſſage in Eume- 
nius (Panegyr. Vet. viii. 7.) which very 
forcibly deters me from extending the terri- 
tory: of the Ædui in the reign of Conſtantine, . 


along the beautiful banks 1 the ine 


Sadne. 


butes- 
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CHAP: 
XVII. 


Capitation 
on trade and 


induſtry. 


THE DECLINE AND FAL I. 


bute . A juſt analogy would ſeem to countenance the opinion of 
an ingenious hiſtorian , that the free and tributary citizens did not 


farpaſs the number of half a million; and if, in the ordinary admi- 
niſtration of government, their annual payments may be computed 


at about four. millions and a half of our money, it would appear» 
that although the ſhare of each individual was four times as conſi- 
derable, a fourth part only of the modern taxes of France was 
levied on the Imperial province of Gaul. The exactions of Conſtan- 


tius may be calculated at ſeven millions ſterling, which were reduced 
to two millions by the humanity or the wiſdom of Julian. 


But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors of land, would have 


ſuffered a rich and numerous claſs of free citizens to eſcape. With 


the view of ſharing that ſpecies of wealth which is derived from art 


or labour, and which exiſts in money or in merchandiſe, the em- 


perors N a diſtinct and perſonal tribute on the trading part of 


their ſubjects. Some exemptions, very ſtrictly confined both in 


time and place, were allowed to the proprietors who diſppſed of the 
produce of their own eſtates. Some indulgence was granted to the 
profeſſion of the liberal arts: but every other branch of commercial 
induſtry was affected by. the ſeverity of the law. The honourable 
merchant of Alexandria, who imported the gems and ſpices of India 
for the uſe of the weſtern world; the uſurer, who derived from the 
intereſt of money a ſilent and ignominious profit; the ingenious 


manufacturer, the diligent mechanic, and even the moſt obſcure re- 


tailer of a ſequeſtered village, were obliged to admit the officers of 
the revenue into the partnerſhip of their gain : and the ſovereign of 
the Roman empire, who tolerated the profeſſion, conſented to 


* Eotienins n ver. viii. 11 
2x97 L' Abbẽ du Bos Hiſt. Critique de la N. F. tom. i. p. 121. 
283 See Cod. Theod. I. xi. tit. 1. and iv. 
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ſhare the infamous flary, of public proſtitutes. As this general ec EF: P. e 
tax upon induſtry was collected every fourth year, it was ſtiled w——— 
the Liſiral Contribution: and the hiſtorian Zoſimus laments 
that the approach of the fatal period was announced by the 
tears and terrors of the citizens, who were often compelled by 
the impending ſcourge to embrace the moſt abhorred and un- — 
natural methods of procuring the ſum at which their poverty had 
been aſſeſſed. The teſtimony of Zoſimus cannot indeed be juſ- 
tified from the charge of paſſion and prejudice,. but, from the - 
nature of this tribute, it ſeems reaſonable to conclude that it was | 
arbitrary in the diſtribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode of 
collecting. The ſecret wealth of commerce, and the precarious 
profits of art or labour, are ſuſceptible only of a diſcretionary va 
uation, which is ſeldoni diſadvantageous to the intereſt of the 
treaſury; and as the perſon of the trader ſupplies the want of a 
viſible and permanent ſecurity, the payment of the impoſition, 
which, in the caſe of a land-tax, may be obtained by the ſeizure of 
1 property, can rarely be extorted by any other means than thoſe of. 
5 eorporal puniſhments. The cruel treatment of the inſolvent debtors 
of the ſtate, is atteſted, and was perhaps mitigated by a. very. 
Humane edict of Conſtantine, who, diſelaiming the uſe of racks 
and of ſcourges, allots a _ anne . for * Place of their 
conſinement . 45 
Theſe general taxes were impoſed wm levied y the abſolute Free giſts. 
authority of the monarch; but the occaſional offerings of the coro- 
nary gold ſtill retained the name and ſemblance of popular conſent. 
It was an ancient cuſtom that the allies of the republic, who aſeribed 


ny Zoſimus, . 1..ii. p- 115. There is the zealous Dr. Howell. Hit. of the World, 9 8 bs 
Probably as much paſſion and prejudice in vol. ii. p. 20. 3 


WO tbe attack of Zolimus, as in the elaborate . Cod. Theod, 1 xi tt vi ! 
= delnce. of. che mamarr of Conſtantine by; 1 We 10 
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1, 


I 


= . P. their ſafety or deliverance to the ſucceſs of the! Rochat arms; and 


eren the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of their victorious 


: 1 
> OY 4 aq 


general, adorned the pomp of his triumph by their voluntary gifts 9 ? 
of crowns of gold, which, after the ceremony, were conſecrated 7 ? 
in the temple of Jupiter, to remain a laſting monument of his glory 4 ; ; 
to future ages. The progreſs of zeal and flattery ſoon multiplied the 1 


number, and increaſed the ſize, of theſe popular donations; and the 7 
triumph of Cæſar was enriched with two thouſand eight hundred 1 
and twenty-two maſſy crowns, whoſe weight amounted to twenty 

thouſand four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. This treaſure * 
was immediately melted. down by the prudent. diftator, who was 

ſatisfied that it would be more ſerviceable to his ſoldiers than to the 
gods: his example was imitated by his ſucceſſors; and the 


cuſtom was introduced, of exchanging theſe ſplendid ornaments 3 
for the more acceptable preſent of the current gold coin of the | 
empire. The ſpontaneous offering was at length exacted as the ; 
debt of duty; and inſtead of being confined to the occaſion of a 1 
triumph, it was ſuppoſed to be granted by the ſeveral cities and 1 
provinces of the monarchy, as often as the emperor condeſcended NF | 
to announce his acceſſion, his conſulſhip, the birth of a. ſon, the "2 
creation of a Cæſar, a victory over the Barbarians, or any other real Mp 
or imaginary event which graced the annals of his reign. The 1 
peculiar free gift of the ſenate of Rome was fixed by cuſtom at * 
ſixteen hundred pounds of gold, or about f1xty-four thouſand pounds "48 
ſterling. The oppreſſed ſubjects celebrated their own felicity, that i 4 8 
their ſovereign ſhould graciouſly conſent to accept this feeble: but 1 
Wann, teſtimony of their loyalty and gratitude, - 2 f 3 
2 A ale 1 
19: See Lipfius de Magnitud. Romana, nine bundred nd hide 1 hive . 5 

1. ii. c. 9. The Tarragoneſe Spain pre- lowed the rational emendation of Lipfius. | 35 
ſented the emperor Claudius with a crown * Cod. Theod. I. xii. tit. xi. The ſe- 1 
af gold of ſeven, and Gaul with another of nators were ſuppoſed to be exempt. TOO = 8 
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A people elated by pride, or ſired by diſcontent, is ſeldom qua- 


lified to form a juſt eſtimate of their actual ſituation. The ſubjects 
of Conſtantine were incapable of diſcerning the decline of genius 
and manly virtue, which ſo far degraded them below the dignity of 
their anceſtors; but they could feel and lament the rage of tyranny, 
the relaxation of diſcipline, and the encreaſe of taxes. The impar- 
tial hiſtorian, who acknowledges the juſtice of their complaints, will 
obſerve ſome favourable circumſtances which tended to alleviate-the 
miſery of their condition. The threatening tempeſt of Barbarians, 


| which ſo ſoon ſubverted the foundations of Roman greatneſs, was 
ſtill repelled, or ſuſpended, on the frontiers. The arts of luxury and - 


literature were cultivated, and the elegant pleaſures of ſociety 
were enjoyed by the inhabitants of a conſiderable portion of the 
globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expenee of the civil admi- 
niſtration contributed to reſtrain the irregular licence of the ſoldiers; - 
and although the laws were violated by power, or perverted by fub- 
tlety, the ſage principles of the Roman juriſprudence preſerved a 
ſenſe of order and equity, unkn to the deſpo ic governments of 
the eaſt. The rights of mankind might derive ſome protection 
from religion and philoſophy; ; and the name of freedom, which 
could no longer alarm, might ſometimes admoniſh, the ſucceſſors of 
INT that they did not en over a nation of Slaves or Barba- 
rians | 


Aurum Coronarium ; but the Auri Oblatio, FHonorii, 214, &c.), diſtinguiſhes the ſtation 
which was required at their er, was . of a Roman prince from that of a Parthian 
ciſely of the ſame nature. | monarch. Virtue was. neceſſary for the one. 
The great Theodoſius, in | his judicious Birth might ſuffice for pe other, | 

adrice | to his ſon e in ir Conſulat. 
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CHAP. xv. 


Cherie of Conflantine. — Gothic Var. Death * Con- 
Aantins. Diviſſon of the Empire among his three Sons. 

' —Perfian War.—Tragic Deaths of Conſtantine the 
Younger and Conflans.—Uſurpation of M. agnentins.— 
Civil N ar. 2 of Conflantius. | 


CHAP. H E character of the prince who moped the ſeat of em- 


XVIII. 

rr pire, and introduced ſuch important changes into the civil and 

Conſtantine. e conſtitution of his country, has fixed the attention, and di- 
vided the opinions, of mankind. By the grateful zeal of the Chriſ- 
tians, the deliverer of the church has been decorated with every at- 


tribute of a hero, and even of a ſaint ; while the diſcontent of the 

vanquiſhed party has compared Conftantine to the moſt abhorred of 
thoſe tyrants, who, by their vice and weakneſs, diſhonoured the Im- 

perial purple. The ſame paſſions have in ſome degree been per- 
petuated to ſucceeding generations, and the character of Conſtantine 
is conſidered, even in the preſent age, as an object either of ſatire or 

of panegyric. By the impartial union of thoſe defects which are 

eonfeſſed by his warmeſt admirers, and of thoſe virtues which are 

acknowledged by his moſt implacable enemies, we might hope to 

delineate a juſt portrait of that extraordinary man, which the truth 
and candour of hiſtory ſhould adopt without a bluſh*. But it would 

ſoon 


On ne ſe e point ſur 8 tout le bien qu en Ny Zoſime. Fleury Hift. 
W 45s tout le mal qu'en dit Euſebe, et * tom. iii. p. 733 Euſebius 
and 
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| foon appear, that the vain attempt to blend ſuch diſcordant colours, 


and to reconcile ſuch inconſiſtent qualities, muſt produce a figure 
monſtrous rather than human, unleſs it is viewed in its proper and 


diſtinct lights, by a careful ee of the different e pag of the 


reign of Conſtantine. 
The perſon, as well as the mind of osten had tel en- 


His virtues- 


riched by nature with her choiceſt endowments. His ſtature was 


lofty, his countenance majeſtic, his deportment graceful; his ſtrength 


and activity were diſplayed in every manly exereiſe, and from his 


earlieſt youth, to a very advanced ſeaſon of life, he preſerved the 


vigour of his conſtitution by a ſtrict adherence to the domeſtic vir- 


tues of chaſtity and temperance. He delighted in the ſocial inter- 
courſe of familiar converſation; and though he might ſometimes 
indulge his diſpoſition to raillery with leſs reſerve than was required 
by the ſevere dignity of his ſtation, the courteſy and liberality of his 
manners gained the hearts of all who approached him. The fin- 


cerity of his friendſhip has been ſuſpected; yet he ſhewed, on ſome 


occaſions, that he was not incapable' of a warm and laſting attach- 
ment. The diſadvantage of an illiterate education had not prevented 
him from forming a juſt eſtimate of the value of learning; and the 
arts and ſciences derived {ome encouragement from the munificent 
Protection of Conſtantine. In the diſpatch of buſineſs, his diligence 
was indefatigable; and the active powers of his mind were almoſt 
continually exerciſed" in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving 
audience to ambaſſadors, and in examining the complaints of his 
ſubjects. Even thoſe who cenſured the propriety of his meaſures 
were compelled to acknowledge, that he poſſeſſed magnanimity to 
conceive, and patience to execute, the moſt arduous defigns, without 


* 


and Zoſimus form indeed the two extremes character or ſituation 8 tempered the 
of flattery and invective. The intermediate influence or their Wen e * 
thades are Pn * thoſe writers, whoſe — 
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being checked either by the prejudices of education, or by the ela- 
In the field, he infuſed his own intrepid 
ſpirit into the troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
ſummate general; and to his abilities, rather than to his fortune, 
we may aſcribe the ſignal victories which he obtained over the 
foreign and domeſtic foes of the republic. He loved glory, as the 
reward, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. The boundleſs am- 
bition, which, from the moment of his accepting the purple at Vork, 
appears as the ruling paſſion of his ſoul, may be juſtified by the 
dangers of his own ſituation, by the character of his rivals, by the 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperior merit, and by the proſpect that his ſucceſs 
would enable him to reſtore peace and order to the diſtracted empire. 
In his civil wars againſt Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged 
on his fide the inclinations of the people, who compared the undiſ- 
ſembled vices of thoſe tyrants, with the ſpirit of wiſdom and juſtice 
vrhich ſeemed to direct the general tenor of the een of 
Conſtantine. aft 7 0-5 

Had Conſtantine folleas on the 1 of the Tyber, or even in the 
plains of Hadrianople, | ſuch is the character which, with a few 
exceptions, he might have tranſmitted to poſterity. | But the con- 
cluſion of his reign (according to the moderate and indeed tender 
ſentence of a writer of the ſame age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the moſt deſerving of the Roman 
princes. In the life of Auguſtus, we behold the tyrant of the 
don of Poranius (elit. Havercamp. p. 697.), 
\ I am; inclined to ſuſpect that Eutropius had 


he virtues of Conſtantine are collected 
for the moſt part from Eutropius, and the 


younger Victor, two ſincere pagans, who 
wrote after the extinction of his family. Even 
Zoſimus, and the Emperor Julian, acknow- 
ledge his perſonal courage and military 
achievements. 

| 3 See Eutropius x. 6. In primo Imperii 
tempore optimis principibus, ultimo mediis 
comparandus. From the ancient Greek ver- 


5 


originally written vix mediis; and that the 
offenſive monoſyllable was dropped by the 
wilful inadvertency of tranſcribers. Aurelius 
Victor expreſſes the general opinion by a vul- 
gar and indeed obſcure proverb. Trachala 


decem annis præſtantiſſimus; duodecim ſe- 


quentibus latro; decem noviſſimis pupillus ob 
immodicas Profuiones, — — — 


republic, 


% 
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republic, converted, almoſt by imperceptible degrees, into the father C. H AP: 


of his country and of human kind. In that of Conſtantine, ve 


may contemplate a hero, who had ſo long inſpired his ſubjects with 
love, and his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel and di{- 


ſolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or- raiſed by conqueſt 


above the neceſſity of diſſimulation. The general peace which he 


maintained during the laſt fourteen years of his reign, was a period 


| of apparent ſplendor rather than of real proſperity ; and the. old age 


of Conſtantine was diſgraced by the oppoſite yet reconcileable vices. 


of rapaciouſneſs and prodigality. The accumulated treaſures found 
in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, were laviſhly conſumed; 
the various innovations introduced. by the conqueror, were attended 


with an encreaſing expence ; the colt of his buildings, his court, and 


his feſtivals, required an immediate and plentiful ſupply ; and the 
opprefſion of the people was the only fund which eould ſupport 
the magnificence of the ſovereign*. His unworthy favourites, en- 
riched by the boundleſs liberality of their ' maſter, uſurped with 


impunity the privilege! of rapine and corruption. A: ſecret but 


univerſal decay was felt in every part of the public adminiſtration- 
and the emperor himſelf, though he ſtill retained the obedience, 
gradually loft the eſteem, of his ſubjects. The dreſs and manners, 
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which, towards the decline of life, he choſe to affect, ſerved only to 


degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The Aſiatic pomp, which 
had been adopted by the pride of Diocletian, aſſumed an air of 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy in the perſon of Conſtantine. He is repre- 
ſented with falſe hair of various colours, laboriouſly arranged by the: 
is Julian. Orat. i. p. 8. in a flattering The impartial Ammianus deſerves all 
diſcourſe pronounced before the ſon of Con- our confidence. Proximorum fauces aperuit 
ſtantine; and Cæſares, p. 335. Zoſimus, p. primus omnium Conſtantinus. L. xvi. c. 8. 
114, 115. The ſtately buildings of Conſtan- Euſebius himſelf confeſſes the abnſe (Vit. 
tinople, &c. may be quoted as a laſting and Conſtantin. I. iv. c. 29. 54.) ; and ſome of the 


unexceptionable proof of the profuſeneſs of Imperial laws feebly point out the remedy. 
their founder. e See above, p. 39 of this volume. Fe 
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tian, had been diſappointed of poſterity; and the frequent revolu- 
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ſkilful artiſts of the times; a diadem a wow and more ex- 
penſive faſhion ; a profuſion of gems and pearls, of collars and brace- 


with flowers of gold. In ſuch apparel, ſcarcely to be excuſed by 
the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loſs to diſcover the 


- wiſdom of an aged monarch, and the ſimplicity of a Roman veteran“. 


A mind thus relaxed by proſperity and indulgence, was incapable 


of riſing to that magnanimity which diſdains ſuſpicion, and dares to 


forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be 


juſtified by the maxims of policy, as they are taught in the ſchools 


of tyrants; but an impartial narrative of the . executions, or rather 
murders, which ſullied the declining age of Conſtantine, will ſuggeſt 
to our moſt candid thoughts, the idea of a prince, who could ſacrifice 
without reluctance the laws of juſtice, and the feelings of nature, to 
the dictates either of his paſſions or of his intereſt. 

The ſame fortune which ſo. invariably followed the Randard of 
Conſtantine, ſeemed to ſecure the hopes and comforts of his do- 
meſtic life. Thoſe among his predeceſſors who had enjoyed the 
longeſt and 'moſt proſperous reigns, Auguſtus, Trajan, and 'Diocle- 


tions had never allowed ſufficient time for to 


royalty of the Flavian line, which we} ed firſt en bak the 
Gothic Claudius, deſcended through ſeveral generations; and Con- 


ſtantine himſelf derived from his royal father the hereditary honours 


which he tranſmitted to his children, The emperor had been twice 
married. Minervina, the obſcure but lawful object of his youthful 


_ © Juban, in the-Czſars, attempts to 1 (Orat. c. 5.) alleges, that Canſtantine dreſſed 
cule his uncle. His ſuſpicious teſtimony is for the public, not for himſelf. Were this 


confirmed however by the ed Spanheim, admitted, the vaineſt coxcomb could never 
with the authority of medals (See Commen- want an * 275 "Bp: 


taire, p. 156. 299, 397- 459. ä . 3 
HT FP attachment, 


lets, and u variegated flowing robe of ſilk, moſt curiouſly embroidered 


* 
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attachment”, had left him only one ſon, who was called Criſpus. By 


79 


Fauſta, the daughter of Maximian, he had three daughters, and three 


ſons known by the kindred names of Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and 
Conſtans. The unambitious brothers of the great Conſtantine, Ju- 


lius Conſtantius, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus *, were permitted to 
enjoy the moſt honourable rank, and the moſt affluent fortune, that 


could be conſiſtent with a private ftation. The youngeſt of the three 
lived without a name, and died without poſterity, His two elder 


brothers obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy ſenators, 
and propagated new branches of the Imperial race. Gallus and 


Julian afterwards became the moſt illuſtrious of the children of 
Julius Conſtantius, the Patrician. The two ſons of Dalmatius, 
who had been decorated with the vain title of Cenfor, were 
named Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The two ſiſters of the 


great Conſtantine, - Anaſtaſia and Eutropia, were beſtowed on Op- 
tatus and Nepotianus, two ſenators of noble birth and of conſular 
dignity. His third ſiſter, Conſtantia, was diſtinguiſhed by her pre- 


eminence of greatneſs and of miſery. She remained the widow 
of the vanquiſhed Licinius ; and it was by her entreaties, that an 
innocent boy, the offspring of their marriage, preſerved for ſome 


time, his life, the title of Cæſar, and a precarious hope of the ſuc- | 


ceſſion. Beſides the females, and the allies of the Flavian houſe, ten 
or twelve males, to whom the language of modern courts would 
apply the title of princes of the blood, ſeemed, according to the 
order of their birth, to be deſtined either to inherit or to ſupport the 
throne of Conſtantine. But i in leſs than m—_ Years, this numerous 


2 7 Zokmus and 8 agree in _ beſtows on 7 after Zonaras, 1 name of 


ing Minervina as the concubine of Conſtan- Conſtantine; a name ſomewhat unlikely, as 
tine: but Ducange has very gallantly reſcued it was already occupied by the elder brother, 
her character, by producing a deciſive paſſage That of Hannibalianus is mentioned in the 
from one of the panegyrics : ©* Abipſo fine Paſchal chronicle, and is approved by Tille- 
pueritiæ te matrimonii legibus dediſti © mont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. Iv. p. 

Ducapge (Familia Byzantinz, p. 44.) 527. 5 * 
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and encreaſing family was reduced to the perſons of Conſtantius 
and Julian, who alone had ſurvived a ſeries of crimes and calamities, 


ſuch as the tragic poets have n in the * lines of * 


Virtues of 
Criſpus. 


and of Cadmus. 


Criſpus, the eldeſt ſon of Conftimine,” and the Waben heir 
« the empire, is repreſented by impartial hiſtorians as an amiable 
and accompliſhed youth. The care of his education, or at leaſt of 
his ſtudies, was entruſted to Lactantius, the moſt eloquent of the 
Chriſtians ; a præceptor admirably qualified to form the taſte, and to 
excite the virtues, of his illuſtrious diſciple *. At the age of ſeven- 
teen, Criſpus was inveſted with the title of Cæſar, and the admini- 
ſtration of the Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Germans 
gave him an early occaſion of ſignalizing his military proweſs. 
In the civil war which broke out ſoon afterwards, the father and ſon 
divided their powers; and this hiſtory has already celebrated the 
valour as well as conduct diſplayed by the latter, in forcing the 
ſtreights of the Helleſpont, ſo obſtinately defended by the ſuperior 
fleet of Licinius. This naval victory contributed to determine the 
event of the war; and the names of Conſtantine and of Criſpus 
were united in the joyful acclamations of their eaſtern ſubjects: 
who loudly proclaimed, that the world had been ſubdued, and .was 
now governed, by an emperor endowed with every virtue; and by 
his illuſtrious ſon, a prince beloved of heaven, and the lively image 
of his father's perfections. The public favour, which ſeldom” ac- 
companies old-age, diffuſed its luſtre over the youth of Criſpus. 
He deſerved the eſteem, and he engaged the affections, of the court, 
the army, and the people. The experienced merit of a reigning 
monarch 18 acknowledged by his ſubjects with reluctance, an fi 


et 17%: 

9 Jerom. in Chon. The poverty of Lac- Mem. Eccleſiaſt. tom. vi. part 1. p. 345. 
tantius may be applied either to the praiſe of Dupin, Bibliotheque Eccleſiaſt. tom. i. p. 205. 
the diſintereſted philoſopher, or to the ſhame Lardner's Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, 18 
af the unfeeling patron. See Tillemont, part ii. vol. vii. p. 66. 
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quently denied with partial and diſcontented murmurs; ile 6. h 
the opening virtues of his ſucceſſor, they fondly conceive —_ moſt — 
| unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicity y. 

This dangerous popularity ſoon excited the attention of Conltan- Jealouſy of 

+ Conſtantine, 

tine, who, both as a father and as a king; was impatient” of an K. P. 324. 
equal. Inſtead of attempting to ſecure the allegiance of his ſon, by e e 
the generous ties of confidence and gratitude, he reſolved to prevent 
the miſchiefs which might be apprehended from diſſatisfied ambition. 
Criſpus ſoon had reaſon to complain, that while his infant brother 
Conſtantius was ſent, with the title of Cæſar, to reign over his pe- 
culiar department of the Gallic provinces, he, a prince of mature. 
years, who had performed ſuch recent and ſignal ſervices, inſtead of 
being raiſed to the ſuperior rank of Auguſtus, was confined almoſt 
a priſoner to his father's court; and expoſed, without power or de- 
fence, to every calumny which the malice of his enemies could ſug- 
geſt. Under ſuch painful circumſtances, the royal youth might not 


always be able to compoſe his behaviour, or ſuppreſs his diſcontent ; 
and we may be aſſured, that he was encompaſſed by a train of 
indiſcreet or perfidious followers, who aſſiduouſſy ſtudied, to : 


inflame, and who were perhaps inſtructed to betray, the un- 
guarded warmth of his reſentment. An edict of Conſtantine, pub- ES. 

| liſhed about this time, manifeſtly indicates his real or affected 
ſuſpicions, that a ſecret conſpiracy had been formed againſt his per- 

ſon and government. By all the allurements of honours and rewards, 

he invites informers of every degree to accuſe without exception his 

magiſtrates or miniſters, his friends or his moſt intimate favourites, 


10 Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecclefiaſt. 1. x. c. 9. Eu- Cans to be more accurately fixed by the two 
tropius (x. 6.) ſtyles him, egregium virum” ; chronologiſts; but the hiſtorian who lived in | 5 
and Julian (Orat. i.) very plainly alludes to his court, could not be ignorant of the day of | 
the exploits of Criſpus in the civil war. See the anniverſary. For the appointment of the 
Spanheim. Comment. p. 92. new Cæſar to the provinces of Gaul, ſee Ju- 
Compare Idatius and the Paſchal 0 lian, Orat. i. p. 12. Godefroy, Chronol. 
nicle, with Ammianus (I. xiy. c. 5. ). The Legum, p. 26. and Blondel de la Primauts 
year in which Conſtantius was created Cæſar, de PEpliſe, p. 118 3. 
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C L: — a with a. ſolemn aſſeveration, that he himſelf will liſten to- 
doe charge, that he himſelf will revenge his injuries; and concluding 
with a prayer; which diſcovers ſome apprehenſion. of danger, that the 
providence of the Supreme Being may ſtill continue to protect the 
| fafety, of the emperor and of the empire 
and 'The informers, who complied with ſo liberal an PIT were- 


pus, A. D. ſufficiently verſed, in the arts of courts to . ſelec the friends 


MT and adherents of Criſpus as the. guilty perſons; ner is: there- 
| 2 reaſon. to diſtruſt the veracity of the emperor, who had pro- 
miſed an ample meaſure of revenge and puniſhment. The policy 
of Conſtantine maintained, however, the ſame appearances of re- 
gard and confidence towards a ſon, whom he began to conſider as 
his moſt irreconcileable- enemy. Medals were ſtruck with the cu- 


ſtomary vows for the long and auſpicious reign of the young Cæſar; 


and as the people, who was not admitted into the ſecrets of the- 
palace, ſtill loved his virtues, and reſpected his dignity, a poet who 
ſolicits his recal from exile, adores with equal devotion the majeſty 


of the father and that of the ſon The time was now arrived for 


eelebrating the auguſt ceremony of the twentieth year of the reign 
of Conſtantine; and the emperor, for that purpoſe, removed his. 
court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the moſt ſplendid prepara- 
tions had been made for his reception. Every eye, and every tongue, 
affected to expreſs their ſenſe of the general happineſs, and the veil 
of ceremony and diſſimulation was drawn for a while over the 


darkeſt deſigns of revenge and murder. In the midſt of the feſti- 


val, the unfortunate Criſpus was apprehended by order of the em 


*2 Cod. Theod. I. ix. tit. iv. Godefroy to the. taſte of the age in vile acroſtics, is ſet- 
ſuſpected the ſecret motives of Dhv, Com- tled by Scaliger ad Euſeb. p. 250. Tillemont, 
ment. tom. ill. p. g. tom. iv. p. 60. and Fabricius Biblioth. Latin. 

'3. Ducange Fam. Byzant.. p. 28. Tille- 1. iv. c. 1. 


mont, tom. iv. p. 610. Zoſim. I. ii. p. 103. Godeſro 5 


:4 His name was Porphyrius Optatianus. nol. ae p-. 28. 
The date of his Panegyrics written Koarging, 
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83 
peror, who laid aſide the tenderneſs of a father, without auming the 8 
equity of a judge. The examination was ſhort and private ©; and as 


it was thought decent to conceal the fate of the young prince from 
the eyes of the Roman people, he was ſent under a ſtrong guard to 
Pola, in Iſtria, where, ſoon afterwards, he was put to death, either 
by the hand of the executioner, or by the more gentle opera- 


tion of poiſon *. 
ners, was involved in the ruin of Criſpus 


of Conſtantine was unmoved by the prayers and tears of his fa- 


vourite ſiſter, pleading for the life of a ſon; whoſe rank was his only 


crime, and whoſe loſs ſhe did not long ſurvive. The ſtory of theſe 
unhappy princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, the forms of 
their trial, and the circumſtances of their death, were buried in myſ- 
terious obſcurity z and the courtly biſhop, who has celebrated in an 
elaborate work the virtues and piety of his hero, obſerves a prudent 
ſilence on the ſubject of theſe tragic events. Such haughty con- 
tempt for the opinion of mankind, whilſt it imprints an indelible 


ſtain on the memory of Conſtantine, muſt remind us of the very 


different behaviour of one of the greateſt monarchs of the preſent 


The Cæſar Licinius, a youth of amiable man- 
; and the ſtern jealouſy 


25 Azermuc, without à trial, is the ſtrong, al 
moſt probably the juſt expreſſion of Suidas. 
The elder Victor, who wrote under the next 
reign, ſpeaks with becoming caution. ** Nati 

% grandior incertum qua causa, patris judicio 
\. *© occidiſſet,” If we conſult the ſucceeding 
writers, Eutropius, the younger Victor, Oro- 
fins, Jerom, Zoſimus, Philoſtorgius, and 
Gregory of Tours ; their knowledge will ap- 


pear gradually to encreaſe, as their means of 


information muſt have diminiſhed; a circum- 
ſtance which ä ene occurs in hiſtorical 
diſquiſition. | 

7 Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 11. 0 uſes the ge- 
neral expreſſion of peremptum. Codinus (p 
34.) beheads the young prince; but Sidonius 
Apollinaris, (Epiſtol. v. 8.) for the ſake per- 
Haps of an antitheſis to Fauſta's warm bath, 


chuſes to adminite a draught of col pole 


ſon. 

795 Seraels liam, commodz indolis juve- 
nem. Eutropius x. 6. May I not be per- 
mitted to conjecture, that Criſpus had mar- 
ried Helena, the daughter of the emperor 
Licinius, and that on the happy delivery of 
the princeſs, in the year 322, a general par- 
don was granted by Conſtantine? See Du- 


cange Fam. Byxant. 
tit. xxxvii.) of the Theodoſian Code, which 


has ſo much embarraſſed the every, 


Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 267. 
See the Life of Conftuntivie; variety 


I. ü. c. 19, 20. Two hundred and fifty years 


afterwards Evagrius (I. iii. c. 41.) deduced 
from the filence of Buſebius a vain argument 


againſt the reality of the fact. 
M 2 


age. 


p- 47. and the law (I. ix. 
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age. The Czar Peter, in the full poſſeſſion of deſpotic power, ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of Ruſſia, of Europe, and of poſterity, the 
reaſons which had compelled him to ſubſcribe the condemnation of 
a criminal, or at leaſt of a degenerate, ſon“. 


The i innocence of Criſpus was ſo univerſally W that 


che modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their founder, are 
reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide, which the common feel- 


ings of human nature forbade them to juſtify. They pretend, that 
as ſoon as the afflicted father diſcovered the falſehood of the accu-- 


ſation by which his credulity had been ſo fatally miſled, he pub- 
liſhed to the world his: repentance and remorſe ; that he mourned 
forty days, during which he abſtained from the uſe of the bath, and 
all the ordinary comforts of life; and that, for the laſting inſtruction 
of poſterity, he erected a golden ſtatue of Criſpus, with this me- 
morable inſeriptice. : To My Sor, wHoM I UNJUSTLY CON= 
DEMNED *. A tale ſo moral and fo intereſting would deſerve to be 


ſupported 5 leſs exceptionable authority: but if we conſult the more 
ancient and authentic writers, they will inform us, that the re- 


pentance of Conſtantine was manifeſted only in acts of blood and 
revenge; and that he atoned for the murder of an innocent ſon, by 
the execution, perhaps, of a guilty wife. They aſcribe the misfor- 
tunes of Criſpus to the arts of his ſtepmother Fauſta, whoſe impla- 
cable hatred, or whoſe diſappointed love, renewed in the palace of 
Conſtantine the ancient tragedy of Hippolitus and of Phadra ** 


Like the daughter of Minos, the daughter of Maximian accuſed ts 


ſon-in-law of an inceſtuous attempt on the chaſtity of his father's 


2 Hiſtoire de Pierre le Grand, per Vol- whoſy imaginary hiſtories he N with 


taire, part ii. c. x. unbluſhing confidence. 
In order to prove that the Goa was Zoſimus (I. ut. p. 103.) may be con- 


exefied by Conſtantine, and afterwards con- fidered as our original. The ingenuity - of 


cealed by the malice of the Arians, Codinus the moderns, afliſted by a few hints from the- 


very readily creates (p. 34.) two witneſſes, ancients, has illuſtrated and improved. a 


Hippolitus, and the younger Herodotus, to obſcure and imperfect narrative. 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
wife; and eaſily obtained; from the jealoufy of the emperor, a ſen- 


tence of death againſt a young prince, whom ſhe conſidered wit 


reaſon as the moſt formidable rival of her own children. But He- 
lena, the aged mother of Conftantine, lamented and revenged the 


untimely fate of her grandſon Criſpus: nor was it long before a real 


or pretended diſcovery was made, that Faufta herſelf entertained a 
criminal connection with a ſlave belonging to the Imperial ſtables ©. 


Her condemnation and puniſhment were the inſtant” — 
of the charge; and the adultereſs was fuffocated by the ſteam of a 
bath, which, for that purpoſe, had been heated to an extraordinary 


degree. By ſome it will perhaps be thought, that the remembrance 
of a conjugal union of twenty years, and the honour of their 
common offspring, the deſtined | heirs of the throne, might have 
ſoftened the obdurate heart of Conſtantine; and perſuaded him 
to ſuffer his wife, however guilty ſhe might appear, to expiate 
her offences in a ſolitary priſon. But it ſeems a ſuperfluous labour 
to weigh the propriety, unleſs we could aſcertain, the truth, of this 
ſingular event; which is attended with ſome circumſtances of doubt 
and perplexity. Thoſe who have attacked, and thoſe who have de- 
fended, the character of Conſtantine, have alike diſregarded two 
very remarkable paſſages of two orations pronounced under the ſuc- 
ceeding reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the beauty, 
and the fortune of the empreſs vaults, the daughter, wife, ſiſter, 
and mother of ſo many princes *. The latter aſſerts, in explicit 


. 
- 


\ 


23 Philoſtorgius, I. ii. c. 4. Zoſimus (I. ii. 
p. 104. 116.) imputes to Conſtantine the 
death of two wives, of the innocent Fauſta, 
and of an adultereſs who was the mother of 
his three ſucceſſors. According to Jerom, 
three or four years elapſed between the death 
of Criſpus and that of Fauſta. nn, 
Vidor i is Ee ſilent. 


If Fauſta was put to death, it is reaſon- 
able to believe that the private apartments of 
the palace were the ſcene of her execution. 
The orator Chryſoſtom indulges his fancy by 
expoſing the naked empreſs on a deſert moun- 
tain, to be devoured by wild beaſts. 577 5 

Julian. Orat. i. He ſeems to call her 
the mother of Criſpus. She might aſſume 
| | | that 
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terms, that .the mother of the younger Conſtantine; who was ſlain 
three years after his father's death, ſurvived to weep over the fate of 
her ſon Notwithſtanding the poſitive teſtimony of ſeveral writers 
of the Pagan as well as of the Chriſtian religion, there may ſtill re- 
main ſome reaſon to believe, or at leaſt to ſuſpect, that Fauſta eſcaped 
the blind and ſuſpicious cruelty of her huſband. 'The deaths of a 
ſon, and of a nephew, with the execution of a great number of 
reſpectable, and perhaps innocent friends, who were involved in 
their fall, may be ſufficient, however, to juſtify the diſcontent of 
the Roman people, and to explain the ſatirical verſes affixed to the 


palace-gate, enn the ne and N * of Conſtan- 


tine and Nero 

By the death of Crifpus, the inheritance of the empire ſeemed to 
devolve on the three ſons of Fauſta, who have been already men- 
tioned under the names of Conſtantine, of Conſtantius, and of 


Conſtans. Theſe young princes were ſucceſſively inveſted with the 


title of Czſar; and the dates of their promotion may be referred to 
the tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the reign of 
their father. This conduct, though it tended to multiply the 
future Re of the Roman world, might be excuſed by the par- 


tiality fn 9 is not e . IN 


chat title by adoption. At leaſt, ſhe was not 2 Joined 3 quis requirat ? 
conſidered as his mortal enemy. julian Sunt hæc gemmea, ſed Neroniana. 
compares the fortune of Fauſta with that of | „Sidon. Apollinar. v. 9. 
Paryſatis, the Perſian queen. A Roman It is ſomewhat ſingular, that theſe fatirical 
would have more naturally recollected the lines ſhould be attributed, not to an obſcure 
ſecond Agrippina: libeller, or a diſappointed patriot, but to 


Et moi, qui ſur 3 mes ancetres; Ablavius, prime miniſter and favourite of 


Moi, fille, femme, ſcur et mere de vos maitres, the emperor. We may now perceive that 

20 Monod. in Conſtantin. Jun. c. 4. ad the imprecations of the Roman people were 
Calcem Eutrop. edit. Havercamp. The ora- dictated by humanity, as well as by es 
tor ſtyles her the moſt divine and pious of ſtition. Zoſim. J. ii. P. 105. 


queens. 29. Euſeb. Orat. in Conſtantin. c. 55 


lInterfecit ee amicos. e r Theſe dates are eker ig correct to i | 
. 6 | D the orator. 


| motives 
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motives. of the emperor; when he endangered the ſafety both of his 
family and of his people, by the unneceſſary elevation of his two 

nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was raiſed, 
by the title of Cæſar, to an equality with his couſins. In favour of 
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che latter, Conſtantine invented the new and ſingular appellation of 


Nobiliffimus ** ;,, to which he annexed the flattering diſtinction of a 


robe of purple and gold: But of the whole ſeries of Roman princes 
in any age of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was diſtinguiſhed by 


the title of Kine; a name which the ſubjects of Tiberius would 
have deteſted, as the profane and cruel inſult of capricious tyranny. 


The uſe of ſuch a title, even as it appears under the reign of Con- 
flantine, is a ſtrange and unconnected fact, which can ſcarcely be 
admitted on the joint URN of W medals and N 


rary writers 
The vials empire was 4 * intereſted. in the education of theſe 


five youths, the acknowledged ſucceſſors of Conftantine. The exer- 


ciſes of the body prepared them for the fatigues of. war, and the 
duties of active life. Thoſe who occaſionally mention the education 


or talents of Conſtantius, allow that he excelled i in the gymnaſtic arts. 


of leaping and running ; that he was a dextrous archer, a ſkilful 
horſeman, and a maſter of all the different weapons uſed in the ſer- 
vice either of the cavalry or of the infantry *.. The ſame aſſiduous 
cultivation was beſtowed, though not perhaps with equal acceſs, to- 
improve the minds of the ſons and nephews of Conſtantine . The 


75 Zolim. 1. ii. + 117. Under the pre- 3 His 2 in martial exerciſes i is ce 
deceſſors of Confiahtine, Nobilifimus was a lebrated by Julian (Orat. i. p. 11. Orat. ii. 


vague epithet, rather than a legal and deter- p. 53,)% and allowed by Ammianus (I. xxi. - 


mined title. e. 30.2 
1. Adſtruunt nummi veteres ac ſingulares. | LITE: Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. I. iv. c. 8 


Spanheim de Uſu Numiſmat. Diſſertat. ii Julian. Oral P-.11—16.. with Spanheim 's- 


vol. ii. p. 357. Ammianus ſpeaks of chis elaborate Commentary. Libanius, Orat. ui... 


; Romani king (I. xiv: c. 1. and Valeſius ad p. 109. Conſtantius ſtudied with laudable 
loc.). The Valeſian fragment ſtyles him diligence; but the dulneſs of his fancy pre- 


King of kings; and the Paſchal Chronicle vented him from renaggth in the art of” | 
(p: 286.), by employing the. word Pyya, poetry, or even of rhetorie. | 
A the — _- Latin evidence. | 1 : 


moſt 
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tion. | 
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moſt celebrated profeſſors of the Chriſtian faith, of the Grecian phi- 
loſophy, and of the Roman juriſprudence, were invited by the li- 
berality of the emperor, who reſerved for himſelf the important taſk. 
of inſtructing the royal youths in the ſcience of government, and the 


knowledge of mankind. | But the genius of Conſtantine himſelf had 


been formed by adverſity and experience. In the free intercourſe of 
private life, and amidſt the dangers, of the court of Galerius, he had 
learned | o command his own paſſions, to encounter thoſe of his 
d to depend for his preſent ſafety and future greatneſs on 
the prudence and firmneſs of his perſonal conduct. His deſtined 


ſucceſſors had the misfortune of being born and educated in the Im- 


equals, 


perial purple. Inceſſantly ſurrounded with a train of flatterers, 
they paſſed their youth in the enjoyment of luxury and the expecta- 


tion of a throne; nor would the dignity of their rank permit them 
to deſcend from that elevated ſtation from whence the various cha- 


racters of human nature appear to wear a ſmooth and uniform aſpect. 
The indulgence of Conſtantine admitted them, at a very tender age, 
to ſhare the adminiſtration of the empire; and they ſtudied the art 
of reigning at the expence of the people entruſted to their care. The 
younger Conſtantine was appointed to hold his court in Gaul; and 
his brother Conſtantius exchanged. that department, the ancient pa- 
trimony of their father, for the more opulent, but leſs martial, coun- 


tries of the Eaſt. Italy, the Weſtern IIlyricum, and Africa, were 
accuſtomed to revere Conſtans, the third of his ſons, as the repre- 


ſentative of the great Conſtantine. He fixed Dalmatius on the 


Gothic frontier, to which he annexed the govetrims 1 


reſidence of Hannibalianus; and the provinces of Pontus, Cappa- 


docia, and the Leſſer Armenia, were deſigned to form the extent of 


his 'new kingdom. For each of theſe princes a ſuitable eſtabliſh- 
ment was provided. A juſt proportion of guards, of legions, and 


of auxiliaries, was allotted for their reſpective dignity and defence. 


. ö of 8 
Macedonia, and Greece. The city of Cæſarea was choſen for the 
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The miniſters and generals, who were placed about their perſons, © H A P. 
were ſuch as Conſtantine could truſt to aſſiſt, and even to control,. 
theſe youthful ſovereigns in the exerciſe of their delegated power. 

As they advanced in years and experience, the limits of their autho- 

xity were inſenſibly enlarged : but the emperor always reſerved for 
himſelf the title of Auguſtus; and while he ſhewed the Cz/ars to 

the armies and provinces, he maintained every part of the empire in 

equal obedience to its ſupreme head. The tranquillity offffthe laſt 

fourteen years of his reign was ſcarcely interrupted by the con- 
temptible inſurrection of a camel-driver in the ifland of Cyprus“, 

or by the active part which the policy of Conftantine 0 him 

to aſſume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human race, the Sarmatians Manners of 
form a very remarkable ſhade; as they feem to unite the manners 1 
of the Aſiatic barbarians with the figure and complexion of 
the ancient inhabitants of Europe. According to the various 
accidents of peace and war, of alliance or conqueſt, the Sar- 
matians were ſometimes confined to the banks of the Tanais; 
and they ſometimes ſpread themſelves over the immenſe plains 
which lie between the Viſtula and the Volga. The care of their 
numerous flocks and herds, the purſuit of game, and the exer- 
riſe of war, or rather of rapine, directed the vagrant motions of the 
Sarmatians. The moveable ae g or cities, the Amy reſidence 


34+ Euſebius (I. iwc. 51, 5 with a de- ſus, by the vigilance of e See the *. 
fign of exalting Ruthority and glory of elder Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and a 
Conſtantine, Rod that he divided the the doubtful traditions' of Theophanes and 
Roman empire as a private citizen might Cedrenus. 
have divided his patrimony, His diſtribu- Þ © Cellarius has collected the opinions of 1 
tion of the provinces may be collected from the ancients concerning the European and 7 
Eutropius, the two Vietors, and the Vale- Aſiatic Sarmatia; and M. d' Anville has ap- 
ſian fragment. | plied them to modern geography with the 
s Calocerus, the obſcure leader of this Kkill and accuracy which always diſtinguiſhes s 
rebellion, or rather tumult, was apprehended that excellent writer | | | * 
and burnt alive in the market- place of Tar- | 3 7 


Vol. II. | + oy 3 * 
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of their wives and ape, conſiſted only of large waggons drawn 
by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. The military ſtrength 
of the nation was compoſed of cavalry; and the cuſtom of their 
warriors, to lead in their hand one or two ſpare horſes, enabled them 
to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which gs, ogra the 
ſecurity, and eluded the purſuit, of a diſtant enemy. Their po- 
verty of iron prompted their rude induſtry to invent a fore of cuiraſs, 
whichfyras capable of reſiſting a ſword or javelin, though it was 
formed only of horſes hoofs, cut into thin and poliſhed ſlices, care- 


fully laid over each other in the manner of ſcales or feathers, and 


ſtrongly ſewed upon an under-garment of coarſe linen . The of- 
fenſive arms of the Sarmatians were ſhort daggers, long lances, and 
a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the 
neceſſity of employing fiſh-bones for the points of their weapons; 
but the cuſtom of dipping them in a venomous liquor, that poiſoned 
the wounds which they inflied, is alone ſufficient to prove the moſt 
ſavage manners; ſince a people impreſſed with a ſenſe of humanity 
would have abhorred ſo cruel a practice, and a nation ſkilled in the 
arts of war would have diſdained ſo impotent a reſource *®. When 


ever theſe Barbarians iſſued from their deſerts in queſt of x prey, their 


ſhaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs with which they were 
covered from head to foot, and their fierce countenances, which 
ſeemed to exprels the innate cruelty of their minds, inſpired the more 
civilized provinciflh of Rome with horror and diſmay. | 


— 


„ Ammian. I. xvii. c. 12. The Sarmatian 
horſes were caſtrated, to prevent the miſchie- 
vous accidents which might happen from the 

noiſy and ungovernable paſſions of the males. 

33 Pauſanias, I. i. p. 50. edit. Kuhn. 
That inquiſitive traveller hadgcarefully exa- 
mined. a Sarmatian cuiraſs, which was pre- 


© ſerved in the temple of: Zſculapius at Athens. 


39 Aſpicis et mitti ſub adunco toxica ferro, 
Et telum cauſas mortis habere duas. 


Ovid. ex Ponto, I. iv. _ 7. ver. 7. ; 


See in the nechereh hr les Americains, 


tom. ii. p. 236 —271, a very curious diſſer- 
tation on poiſoned darts... 
commonly extracted from the vegetable reign; 
but that employed by the Scythians appears 


The venom was 


to have been drawn from the viper, and a 
mixture of human blood. The uſe of poi- 
ſoned arms, which has been ſpread over both 


worlds, never preſerved a ſavage tribe from 


the arms of a diſciplined enemy. 
Ahe 
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The teuer Ovid, after a youth ente in the enjoyment of fame O 11 A P. 


and luxury, was condemned to an hopeleſs exile on the frozen N 
banks of the Danube, where he was expoſed, almoſt without de- ment near 
fence, to the fury of theſe monſters of the deſert, with whoſe ſtern e 
ſpirits he feared that his gentle ſhade might hereafter be confounded. | 4 
In his pathetic, but ſometimes unmanly lamentations“, he deſcribes | 4 
in the moſt lively colours, the dreſs and manners, the arms .and "1, 
inroads of the Getz and Sarmatians, who were aſſociated for the 
purpoſes of deſtruction ; and from the accounts of hiſtory, there is 
ſome reaſon to believe that theſe Sarmatians were the Jazygz, one of 5 | 
the moſt numerous and warlike tribes of the nation. The allure- | 4 
ments of plenty engaged them to ſeek a permanent eſtabliſhment on | 
the frontiers of the empire. Soon after the reign of Auguſtus, they * 
obliged the Dacians, who ſubſiſted by fiſhing on the banks of the 

river Teyſs or Tibiſcus, to retire into the hilly country, and to aban- 

don to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper 
Hungary, which are bounded by the courſe of the Danube and the 

ſemi- circular incloſure of the Carpathian mountains. In this 
advantageous poſition, they watched or ſuſpended the moment of 
attack, as they were provoked by injuries or appeaſed by preſents; 

they gradually acquired the ſkill of uſing more dangerous wea- 

pons; and although the Sarmatians did not illuſtrate their name by 


=_ wo memorable exploits, they Geenen) aſſiſted their eaſtern and 
"yy 8 * 


The nine ak. of Poetical Epiſtles, 
which Ovid compoſed during the ſeven firſt 
years of his melancholy exile, poſſeſs, be- 


ſides the merit of elegance, a double value. 
They exhibit a picture of the human mind - 


under very ſingular circumſtances; and they 
contain many curious obſervations, which 


no Roman, except Ovid, could have an op- 


rtunity of making. Every circumſtance 


5 hich tends to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the 
Barbarians, has been drawn together by the 


Hiſtory. See h iv. c. 25. 


very accurate . de Buat. Hi. Ancienne 
des Peuples de Europe, tom. iv. c. xvi. 


p. 286-317. 


+: The Sarmatians 1 were ſettled on 
the banks of the Pathiſſus or Tibiſcus, when 
Pliny, in the year 79, publiſhed his Natural 
In the time of 
Strabo and Ovid, ſixty or ſeventy years be- 
fore, they appear to have inhabited beyond 
the Getæ, along the coaſt of the Euxine. 


N 2 5 weſtern 


* 
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weſtern nerghbours, the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable 


—— body of anne They lived under the irregular ariſtoeracy of their 


The Gothic 
war, A. D. 


331. 


acquired in fo many foreign and domeſtic wars. 


chieftains © ; but after they had received into their boſom the fugi- 
tive Vandals, who yielded to the preſſure of the Gothic power, 
they ſeem to have choſen a king from that nation, and from the 
ilyftrious race ef the Aſtingi, who had formerly dwelt on the 


ſhores of the Northern ocean 


This motive of enmity muſt have inflamed the twbjetts of con- 
tention, which perpetually ariſe on the confines of warlike and inde- 
pendent nations. The Vandal princes were ſtimulated by fear and 
revenge, the Gothic kings aſpired to extend their dominion from the 
Euxine to the frontiers of Germany; and the waters of the Maros, 
x {mall river which falls into the Teyfs, were ſtained with the blood 
of the contending Barbarians. After ſome experience of the ſupe- 
rior ſtrength and numbers of their adverſaries, the Sarmatians 
implored the protection of the Roman Monarch, who beheld with 
pleaſure the diſcord of the nations, but who was juſtly alarmed by 
the progreſs of the Gothic arms. As ſoon as Conſtantine had 
declared himſelf in favour of the weaker party, the haughty Araric, 
king of the Goths, inſtead of expecting the attack of the -Legions, 
boldly paſſed the Danube, and ſpread terror and devaſtation through 
the province of Mæſia. To oppoſe the inroad of this deſtroying 
hoſt, the aged emperor took the field in perſon ; but on this occaſion. 
either his conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory which he had 
He had the morti- 


| * 
to reconcile the Goth . with the 


42 Principes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes 
quos civitatis regimen . . . plebem quoque 
et vim equitum qua ſola valent offerebant. 
Tacit. Hiſt. in. 5. This offer was made in 


the civil war between Vitellius and Veſpa- 
fan. 


This hypotheſis of a Vandal king reign- 


ing over Sarmatian ſubjects, ſeems neceſſary 


Greek and Latin hiſtorians of Conſtantine. 
It may be obſerved that Iſidore, who lived 
in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, . 
gives them for enemies, not the Vandals, 7 
but the Sarmatians. See his Chronicle in 
Grotius, p. 70g. | Won pw, 


fication 
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fication of ſeeing his troops fly before an inconfiderable detachment 
of the Barbarians, who purſued them to the edge of their fortified 
camp, and obliged him to conſult his ſafety by a precipitate and 
ignominious retreat. The event of a fecond and more fucceſsful 
action retrieved the honour of the Roman name; and the powers 
of art and diſcipline prevailed, after an obſtinate conteſt, over the 
efforts of irregular valour. The broken army of the Gotlis aban- 
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doned the field of battle, the waſted province, and the paſſage of the 


Danube: and although the eldeſt of the ſons of Conſtantine was 
permitted to ſupply the place of his father, the merit of the victory, 
which diffuſed univerſal joy, was aſcribed to the auſpicious counſels 
of the emperor himſelf. 

He contributed, at leaft, to improve this advantage, by his nego- 
ciations with the free and warlike people of Cherſoneſus *, whoſe 
capital, ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of the Tauric er Crimæan pe- 
ninſula, ſtill retained ſome veſtiges of a Grecian colony, and was 
governed by a perpetual magiſtrate, aſſiſted by a council of ſenators, 
emphatically ſtyled the Fathers of the City. The Cherſonites were 
animated againſt the Goths, by the memory of the wars which, in 


the preceding century, they had maintained with unequal forces 


againſt the invaders of their country. They were connected with 
the Romans by the mutual benefits of commerce; as they were ſup- 
plied from the provinces of Aſia with corn and manufactures, which 


they purchaſed with their only productions, ſalt, wax, and hides. 
Obedient to the requiſition of Conſtantine, they prepared, under the 


*I may ſtand in need of fe apology 
for having uſed, without ſcruple, the autho- 
rity of Conſtantine. Porphyrogenitus, in- all 
that relates to the wars and negociations of 
the Cherſonites. I am aware that he was a 
Greek of the tenth century, and that his 
accounts of ancient hiſtory are frequently 


confuſed and fabulous. But on this occakien- 


his narrative is, for the moſt part, (19S 


A. D. 332, 
April 20. 


and probable; nor is there much difficulty | 


in conceiving that an emperor might have 


acceſs to ſome ſecret archives, which had 
eſcaped the diligetice of meaner hiſtorians. 


For the ſituation and hiſtory of Cherſone, ſee 


Peyſſonel des Peuples barbares qui ont habite 
les Bords du Danube, c. XVI. P+ 84— 90. 
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conduct of their magiſtrate Diogenes, a conſiderable army, of which 


the principal ſtrength conſiſted in croſs-bows and military chariots. 


The ſpeedy march and intrepid attack of the Cherſonites, by divert- 


ing the attention of the Goths, aſſiſted the operations of the Impe- 


rial generals. The Goths, vanquiſhed on every ſide, were driven 


mto the. mountains, where, in the. courſe of a ſevere campaign, 
above an hundred thouſand were computed to have periſhed by cold 


and hunger. Peace was at length granted to their humble ſupplica- 
tions; the eldeſt ſon of Araric was accepted as the moſt valuable 


+ hoſtage; and Conſtantine endeavoured to convince their chiefs, by a 


Expulfion of 


the Sarma- 


tians, A. D. 


* 


liberal diſtribution of honours and rewards, how far the friendſhip 
of the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In the expreſſions 
of his gratitude towards the faithful Cherſonites, the emperor was 
ſtill more magnificent. 'The pride of the nation was gratified by the 
ſplendid and almoſt royal decorations beſtowed on their magiſtrate 
and his ſucceſſors. - A perpetual exemption from all duties was ſtipu- 
lated for their veſſels which traded to the ports of the Black Sea. A 
regular ſubſidy was promiſed, of iron, corn, oil, and of every ſupply 


which could be uſeful either in peace or war. But it was thought 
that the Sarmatians were ſufficiently rewarded by their deliverance 


from impending ruin; and the emperor, perhaps with too ftri& an 
ceconomy, deducted ſome part of the expences of the war from 


the cuſtomary ts which were allowed to chat turbulent 


nation. 
Exaſperated hs this apparent neglect, the nations * Ae 
with the levity of Barharians, the ſervices gyhich they had ſo lately 
received, and the dangers which ſtill threatened their ſafety. Their 
inroads on the territory of the empire provoked the indignation of 
Conſtantine to leave them to their fate; and he no longer oppoſed 
the ambition of Geberic, a renowned warrior, who had recently 
aſcended the Gothic throne, Wut, the Vandal king, whilſt 
* alone 
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alone and unaſſiſted, he defended his dominions with undaunted © H AP. 
courage, was vanquiſhed and lain in a deciſive battle which ſwept \ des 2 


away the flower of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the 
nation embraced the deſperate expedient of arming their ſlaves, a 
hardy race of hunters and herdſmen, by whoſe tumultuary aid they 
revenged their defeat, and expelled the invader from their confines. 
But they ſoon diſcovered that they had exchanged a foreign for a 


domeſtic enemy, more dangerous and more implacable. Enraged 


by their former ſervitude, elated by their preſent glory, the ſlaves, 


under the name of Limigantes, claimed and uſurped the poſſeſſion of 
the country which they had ſaved. Their maſters, unable to with 


ſtand the ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred the hardſhips: 
of exile, to the tyranny of their ſervants... Some of the fugitive 


| Sarmatians ſolicited a leſs ignominious dependence, under the hoſtile 
ſtandard of the Goths. A more numerous band retired beyond the 
Carpathian ' mountains, among the Quadi, their German allies, and 


were eaſily admitted to ſhare a ſuperfluous waſte of uncultivated 


land. But the far greater part of the diſtreſſed nation turned their 
eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the protec- 
* and forgiveneſs of the emperor, they ſolemnly promiſed, as 


ſubjects in peace, and as ſoldiers in war, the moſt inviolable fidelity 
to the empire which ſhould graciouſly receive them into its boſom: 
According to the maxims adopted by Probus and his ſucceſſors, the 


offers of this Barbarian colony were eagerly accepted; and a compe= 
tent portion of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Mace 


donia, and Italy, were immediately aſſigned 3 thie habitation and 


ſubſiſtence of three hundred thouſand Sarmatians“ 


By 


us The Gothic She eating wars are rect, and illuſtrate each other. Thoſe who 
related in ſo broken and imperfect a manner, will take the ſame trouble, may acquire a 
that I-have been obliged to compare the Fol- right of criticiſing my narrative. Ammia- 
lowing writers, who mutually ſupply, cor- nus, I. xyii. c. 12. Anoym. Valefian. p. 
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CHAP. By thaſlifeg the pride of che Goths, an ne e AW OY 
Fer mage of a ſuppliant nation, Conſtantine aſſerted the majeſty of the 


funeral of | Roman empire; and the ambaſſadors of Ethiopia, Perſia, and 
A. D. 335, the moſt remote countries of India, congratulated the peace and 
July 25+ proſperity of his government. If he reckoned, among the 
favours of fortune, the death of his eldeſt ſon, of his nephew, 
and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of 
private as well as public felicity, till the thirtieth year of his 
reign; a period which none of his predeceſſors, ſince Auguſtus, 2 
had been permitted to celebrate. Conſtantine ſurvived that ſo- | f 
lemn feſtival about ten months; and, at the mature age of ſixty- 7 
four, after a ſhort illneſs, he ended his memorable life at the 
A. D. 337» palace of Aquynon, in the ſuburbs of Nicomedia, whither he 
May 22: had retired for the benefit of the air, and with the hope of 
recruiting his exhauſted ſtrength by the uſe of the warm baths, 
The exceſſive demonſtrations of grief, or at leaſt of mourning, 
ſurpaſſed whatever had been practiſed on any former occaſion. 
| Notwithſtanding the claims of the ſenate and people of ancient 

Rome, the corpſe of the deceaſed emperor, according to his laſt 
requeſt, was tranſported to the city, which was deſtined to preſerve 
the name and memory of its founder. The body of Conſtantine, 
adorned with the vain ſymbols of greatneſs, the purple and dia- 
dem, was depoſited on a golden bed in one of the apartments of the 
palace, which for that purpoſe had been ſplendidly furniſhed and 


„ ertus Rufus de e Euſebius (in Vit. Conſt, I. iv. c. 50.) 45 
p Provinciis, c. 26. Talian. 6 rat. i. p. 9. and remarks three circumſtances relative to theſe Ku 
Spanheim Comment. p. 94. Hieronym. Indians. 1. They came from the ſhores of . 
in Chron. Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. iv. the eaſtern ocean; a deſcription which might 
| c. 6. Socrates, I. i. c. 18. Sgzotmen. 1. i. be applied to the coaſt of China or Coro- 
c. 8. Zoſimus, 1. ii. p. 108. Jornandes de mandel. 2. They preſented ſhining gems, 
Reb. Geticis, c. 22. Ifidorus in Chron, - and unknown animals. 3. They proteſted + 
p. 709; in Hiſt. Gothorum Grotii. Con- their kings had. erected ſtatues to repreſent 
ſtantin. Porphyrogenitus de Adminiſtrat. Im- the ſupreme W_— of Conſtenttne. | 
Perils c. 53. N 208. edit. Meurſul, 
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Every day, at the appointed hours, the principal officers of the ſtate, — 


the army, and the houſehold, approaching the perſon of their ſove- 
reign with bended knees and a compoſed countenance, offered their 


reſpectful homage as ſeriouſly as if he had been ſtill alive. From mo- 
tives of policy, this theatrical repreſentation was for ſome time con- 
tinued; nor could flattery neglect the opportunity of remarking that 


Conſtantine alone, by the nn u e e of ere dee * e 
after his death ", : 

But this reign could ſubſiſt only in empty begensery - acl it a 
{ſoon diſcovered that the will of the moſt abſolute monarch is ſeldom 
obeyed, when his ſubjects have no longer any thing to hope from 
his favour, or to dread from his reſentment. The ſame miniſters 
and generals who bowed with ſuch reverential awe before the inani- 


mate corpſe of their deceaſed ſovereign, were engaged in ſecret con- 


ſultations to exclude his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, 
from the ſhare which he had aſſigned them in the ſucceſſion of the 
empire. We are too imperfectly acquainted with the court of Con- 


ſtantine to form any judgment of the real motives which influenced 
the leaders of the conſpiracy ; unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe that they 


were actuated by a ſpirit of jealouſy and revenge againſt the præfect 


Factions of 


the court. 


Ablavius, a proud favourite, who had long directed the counſels and 


* 


7 Funus 1 in | urbetn is nominis, and indeed 


V OL. II. ; | O 3 miſchiefs 


abuſed the confidence of the late emperor. The arguments, by 
which they ſolicited the concurrence of the ſoldiers and people, are 
of a more obvious nature: and they might with decency, as well as 
truth, inſiſt on the ſuperior rank of the children of Conſtantine, the 


danger of multiplying the number of ee and the impending | 


voſt the ak account of the 
quod ſane P. R. ægerrime tulit. Aurelius ſickneſs, deith, and funeral of Conſtantine, 
Victor. Conſtantine had prepared for him- is contained in the fourth-book of his Life, 
ſelf a ſtately tomb in the church of the Holy th Euſcbius. | * 
Apoſtles. Euſeb. 1, iv. c. 60, The —_ 5 ITS. 
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CHAP. miſchiefs which threatened the republic, from the diſcord of ſo 
nan rival princes, who were not connected by the tender ſympa- 
thy of fraternal affection. The intrigue was conducted with zeal 
and ſecrecy, till a loud and unanimous declaration was cf cage 
from the troops, that they would ſuffer none except the ſons of their 
lamented monarch, to reign over the Roman empire. The younger 
Dalmatius, who was united with his collateral relations by the ties of 
friendſhip and intereſt, is allowed to have inherited a conſiderable 
ſhare of the abilities of the great Conſtantine : but, on this occaſion, 
he does not appear to have concerted any meaſures for ſupporting, 
by arms, the juſt claims which himſelf and his royal brother 
derived from the liberality of their uncle. Aſtoniſhed and over- 
whelmed by the tide of popular fury, they ſeem to have remained 
without the power of flight or of reſiſtance, in the hands of their 
implacable enemies. Their fate was ſuſpended till the arrival of 
Conſtantius, the fecond ©, and perhaps the moſt MY of the 
ſons of Conſtantine. 

The voice of the dying emperor had mnt the care of his 
funeral to the piety of Conſtantius ; and that prince, by the vicinity. 
of his eaſtern ſtation, could eaſily prevent the diligence of his bro- 
thers, who reſided in their diſtant government of Italy and Gaul. 
As ſoon as he had taken poffeſſion of the palace of Conſtantinople, 
his firft care was to remove the apprehenſions of his kinſmen, by a 
folemn oath,” which he pledged for their ſecurity. His next employ- 
ment was to find ſus Tpecious n which might releaſe his 
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Maſſacre of 
the princes, 


26. Euſebius (I. iv. c. 6) terminates his 
narrative by this loyal declaration of the 
troops, and avoids all the invidious circum- 
ſtances of the ſubſequent maſſacre. 

42 The character of Dalmatius is advanta- 
ſly, though conciſely drawn by Eutro- 

(x. 9.). Dalmatius Cæſar proſperrima 


indole, neque patruo abſimilis, baud multa 


$4 
1 
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1 


poſt, 8 eſt factione militari, As both h 


Jerom and the Alexandrian Chronicle men- 


tion the third year of the Cæſar, which = } 
not commence till the 18th or 24th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 337, it is certain that 
theſe military factions continued above _ 
months.. 
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of fraud were made ſubſervient to the deſigns of cruelty; and a 


manifeſt forgery was atteſted by a perſon of the moſt ſacred charac- 
ter. From the hands of the biſhop of Nicomedia, Conſtantius re- 
ceived a fatal ſcroll, affirmed to be the genuine teſtament of his 
father; in which the emperor expreſſed his ſuſpicions that he had 
been poiſoned by his brothers; and conjured his ſons to revenge his 
death, and to conſult their own ſafety by the puniſhment of the 
guilty *. Whatever reaſons might have been alleged by theſe 
unfortunate princes to defend their life and honour againſt ſo incre- 
dible an accuſation, they were ſilenced by the furious clamours of 


the ſoldiers, who declared themſelves, at once, their enemies, their 


judges, and their executioners. The ſpirit, and even the forms of 


legal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiſcuous maſſacre ; 


which involved the two uncles of Conſtantius, ſeven of his couſins, 
of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were the moft illuſtrious, 
the Patrician Optatus, who had married a ſiſter of the late emperor, 
and the Prefect Ablavius, whoſe power and riches had inſpired him 


with ſome hopes of obtaining the purple. If it were neceſſary to 


aggravate the horrors of this bloody ſcene, we might add, that Con- 
ſtantius himſelf had eſpouſed the daughter of his uncle Julius, and 
that he had beſtowed his ſiſter in marriage on his couſin Hannibalia- 
nus. Theſe alliances, which the policy of Conſtantine, regardleſs of 
the public prejudice *', had formed between the ſeveral” branches of 

| the 


39 I have related this ſingular anecdote — Conjugia ſobrinarum 4n ignorata, 
the avthority of Philoſtorgius, 1. ii. c. 16. tempore addito percrebuiſſe. Tacit. Annal. 
But if ſuch a pretext was ever uſed by Con- xii. 6. and Lipfius ad loc. The repeal of 
ſtantine and his adherents, it was laid aſide the ancient law, and the practice of five 


» "with contempt, as ſon as it had ſerved their hyndred years, were inſufficient to eradicate 


immediate purpoſe. Athanaſius (tom. i. the prejudices of the Romans ; who ſtill con- 
p. 856.) mentions the oath which Conſtan- ſidered the marriages of couſins-german, as 

tius had taken for the Ine his kinſ- a ſpecies of imperfe@ inceſt (Auguſtin Ye 
* men. Civitate Dei, xv. 6.); and Julian, whoſe 
| : O 2 ; mind 


CHAT Po. Fus Imperial houſe, ſerved only to convince mankind, that theſe 
w——— princes were as cold to the endearments of conjugal affection, 
as they were inſenſible to the ties of conſanguinity, and the moving 
entreaties of youth and innocence. Of fo numerous a family, 


Diviſion of 
the empire, 
A. P. 337, 
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Gallus and Julian alone, the two youngeſt children of Julius Con- 
ſtantius, were ſaved from the hands of the aſſaſſins, till their rage, 
ſatiated with ſlaughter, had in ſome meaſure ſubſided. The emperor 


Conſtantius, who, in the abſence of his brothers, was the moſt ob- 


noxious to guilt and reproach, diſcovered, on ſome future occaſions, 
2 faint and tranſient remorſe for thoſe cruelties which the perfidious 
counſels of his miniſters, and the irreſiſtible violence of the troops, 
had extorted from his unexperienced youth *. 

The maſſacre of the Flavian race was ſucceeded by a new diviſion 
of the provinces; which was ratified in a perſonal interview of the 
three brothers. Conſtantine, the eldeſt of the Cæſars, obtained, 
with a certain / pre-eminence of rank, the poſſeſſion of the new 
capital, which bore his own name and that of his father. Thrace, 
and the countries of the eaſt, were allotted for the patrimony of Con- 
ſtantius; and Conftans was acknowledged as the lawful ſovereign of 
Italy, Africa,” and. the weſtern Illyricum. The armies ſubmitted to 
their n * and * unn. * 50 _ 


Droit Canonique, ' tom 


mind was | Liaſſed by on Poe and reſent- 


ment, ſtigmati theſe unnatural alliances 
ene with the opprobrious 1 


between his 
epithet of yapwr Te ov yauw (Orat. vii. p. 
228.). The juriſprudence of the canons has 
fince revived and enforced this Prohibition, 
without being able to introduce it either into 
the civil or the common law of Europe. See 
on the ſubject of theſe marriages, Taylor? s 
Civil Law, p. 331. Brouer de Jure Connub. 
I. ü. c. 12. Hericourt des Loix Eccleſiaſ- 
tiques, part iii. c. 5. 3 Inſtitutions du 


1 « _— 1 2 0 P - 


i. P. 331. Paris 
* ſuafore; * 6 vi militum.“ 


1767, and Fra. Paolo Ioria del Concilio: 


Trident. 1. viii. 


32 Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. * 2700 


charges his couſin Conſtantius with the whole 


guilt of a maſſacre, from which he himſelf 
ſo narrowly eſcaped. His aſſertion is con- 
firmed by Athanaſius, who, for reaſons of a 
very different nature, was not leſs an enemy 
of Conſtantius (tom. i. p. 856.). Zoſimus 
joins in the ſame accuſation. But the three 
abbreviators, Eutropius and the Victors, uſe 


very qualifying expreſſions; „ ſinente po · 
« tius quam jubente; incertum quo 
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firſt aſſumed the reins - of government, the eldeſt of theſe princes 


was twenty- wy the ſecond ne and the third only ene 
years of ag a qr t ne nn nr | 

While the pate nations of iv followed the en ende of his 
brothers, Conſtantius, at the head of the. effeminate troops of Aſia, 
was left to ſuſtain the weight of the Perſian war. At the deceaſe of 
Conſtantine, the throne of the eaſt was filled by Sapor, ſon of Hor- 
mouz, or Hormiſdas, and grandſon of Narſes, who, after the victory 
of Galerius, had humbly confeſſed the ſuperiority of the Roman 
power. Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, 
he was ſtill in the vigour of youth, as the date of his acceſſion, by a 
very ſtrange fatality, had preceded that of his birth. The wife of 
Hormouz remained pregnant at the time of her huſband's death 7 
and the uncertainty of the ſex, as well as of the event, excited the 
ambitious hopes of the princes of the houſe of Saſſan. The appre- 
henſions of civil war were at length removed, by the poſitive aſſur- 
ance of the Magi, that the widow of Hormouz had conceived, and 
would ſafely produce, a ſon. Obedient to the voice of ſuperſtition, 
the Perſians prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his corona- 
tion. A royal bed, on which the queen lay in ſtate, was exhibited 
in the midſt of the palace; the diadem was placed on the ſpot, 

which might be ſuppoſed to conceal the future heir of Artaxerxes, 
and the proſtrate Satraps adored the majeſty of their inviſible and 
inſenſible ſovereign . If any credit can be given to this marvellous 

I 35- edit. Louvre). He derived has thorns 

ation from ſome extracts of the Perſian Chro- 


nicles, obtained and tranſlated by the inter- 
preter Sergius, during his embaſſy at that 


* Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. I. iv. c. 69. 
Zofimus, I. ii. p. 117. Idat. in Chron. 
See two notes of Tillemont, Hiſt. des Em- 
reurs, tom. iv. p. 1086 - 1091. The 


reign of the eldeſt brother at Conſtantinople 
is noticed only in the Ane n 


cle. 


$4 Agathias, who lived in. the Gxth oe 


tury, is the author of this ſtory (I. iv. p. 


#5 


court. The coronation of the mother of 
Sapor is likewiſe mentioned by. Schikard 


- (Tarikb:”p. 116.) and d' Herbelot (Biblio- 
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theque Orientale, p. 763.). 1655 
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which ſeems however to be countenanced by the manners of 


tale, 


the people, and by the extraordinary duration of his reign, we muſt 


admire, not only the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In the ſoft 
ſequeſtered education of a Perſian haram, the royal youth could 
diſcover the importance of exerciſing the vigour of his mind and 
body; and, by his perſonal merit, deſerved a throne, on which 
he had been ſeated, while he was yet unconſcious of the duties and 
temptations of abſolute power. His minority was expoſed to the 
almoſt inevitable calamities of domeſtic diſcord ; his capital was 
ſurpriſed and plundered by Thair, a powerful king of Yemen, or 


Arabia; and the majeſty of the royal family was degraded by the 


captivity of a princeſs, the ſiſter of the deceaſed king. But as ſoon 
as Sapor attained the age of manhood, the preſumptuous Thair, his 
nation, and his country, fell beneath the firſt effort of the young 
warrior; who\uſed his victory with ſo judicious a mixture of rigour 
and clemency, that he obtained from the fears and gratitude of the 
Arabs, the title of Dhoulacnaf, or protector of the nation “. 

"The ambition of the Perſian, to whom his enemies aſcribe the 
virtues of a foldier and a ſtateſman, was animated by the deſire of 
revenging the diſgrace of his fathers, and of wreſting from the hands 
of the Romans the five provinces beyond the Tigris. The military 
fame of Conſtantine, and the real or apparent ſtrength of his go- 
vernment, ſuſpended the attack; and while the hoſtile conduct of 
Sapor provoked the reſentment, his artful negociations amuſed the 
patiencg of the Imperial court. The death of Conſtantine was the 


ſignal of ward, and the actual condition of the Syrian and Arme- 


nian frontier, ſeemed to encourage the Perſians by the proſpect of a 


55 PD Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
p. 764. 
- $6 Sextus Rufus (c. 26.), who on this occa- 
fon is no contemptible authority, affirms, that 
the Perſians ſued in vain for peace, and that 


Conſtantine was preparing to march againſt 


— 


them: yet the ſuperior weight of the te- 
ſtimony of Euſebius, obliges us to admit the 
preliminaries, if not the ratification, of the 
treaty. See Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereuns, 


tom. iv. P. 420. 
rich 
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rich ſpoil, and an eafy conqueſt, The example of the maflacres of 
the palace, diffuſed a fpirit of licentiouſneſs and ſedition among the 
troops of the eaſt, who were no longer reſtrained by their habits of 
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obedience to a veteran commander. By the prudence of Conſtan- 


tius, who, from the interview with his brothers in Pannonia, imme- 
diately haſtened to the- banks of the Euphrates, the legions were 


gradually reſtored to a ſenſe of duty and diſcipline ; but the ſeaſon of 


anarchy had permitted Sapor to form the ſiege of Niſibis, and to 
occupy ſeveral of the moſt important fortreſſes of Meſopotamia *', In 
Armenia, the renowned Tiridates had long enjoyed the peace and 
glory which he deſerved by his valour and fidelity to the cauſe of 
Rome. The firm alliance which he maintained with Conſtantine, 
was productive of ſpiritual as well as of temporal benefits: by the 
converſion of Tiridates, the character of a-ſaint was applied to that of 
a hero, the Chriſtian faith was preached and eſtabliſhed from the 


Euphrates to the ſhores of the Caſpian, and Armenia was attached to 


the empire by the double ties of policy and of religion. But as 
many of the Armenian nobles ſtill refuſed to abandon the plurality of 
their. gods and of their wives, the public tranquillity was diſturbed 
by a diſcontented faction, which inſulted the feeble age of their ſo- 
vereign, and impatiently expected the hour of his death. He died 
at length after a reign of fifty-ſix years, and the fortune of the 


Armenian . monarchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful heir was 


driven into exile, the Chriſtian prieſts were either murdered or ex- 


pelled from their churches, the barbarous tribes of Albania were foli- 


cited to deſcend from their mountains ; and two of the moſt powerful 
governors, uſurping the enſigns or the powers of royalty, implored the 
aſſiſtance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the Perſian 
garriſons. The Chriſtian party, under the guidance of the archbiſhop 


37 Julia Orat. 5 p-· 20. ; 


—_— - 
FLY 
— * * 


A. D. 342. 
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of Artaxata, the immediate ſucceſſor of St. Gregory the Illuminator, 


—— had recourſe to the piety of Conſtantius. After the troubles had conti- 


The Perſian 
war, A. D. 


337 —360. 


nued about three years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the houſe- 
hold, executed with ſucceſs the Imperial commiſſion of reſtoring 


Choſroes, the ſon of Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of 


diſtributing honours and rewards among the faithful ſervants of the 
houſe of Arſaces, and of proclaiming a general amneſty, which was 
accepted by the greater part of the rebellious Satraps. But the Romans 
derived more honour than advantage from this revolution. Choſroes 
was a prince of a puny ſtature, and a puſillanimous ſpirit. - Unequal 
to the fatigues of war, averſe to the ſociety of mankind, he withdrew 
from his capital to a retired palace, which he built on the banks of 
the river Eleutherus, and in the centre of a ſhady grove; where he 
conſumed his vacant hours in the rural ſports of hunting and hawk- 
ing. To ſecure this inglorious eaſe, he ſubmitted to the conditions 
of peace which Sapor condeſcended to impoſe ; the payment of an 
annual tribute, and the reſtitution of the fertile province of Atropatene, 
which the courage of Tiridates, and the victorious arms of NG | 
had annexed to the Armenian monarchy *. | 

During the long period of the reign,of THER the provinces 
of the eaſt were afflicted by the calamities of the Perſian war. The 
irregular incurſions of the light troops alternately ſpread terror and 
devaſtation beyond the Tigris, and beyond the Euphrates, from the 
gates of Cteſiphon to thoſe of Antioch ; and this active ſervice was 


performed by the Arabs of the deſert, who were divided in their 


intereſt and affeQtions ; ſome of their independent chiefs being 


_ enliſted in the party of Sapor, whilſt others had engaged their doubt- 


weight to the latter. For the credit of Moſes 


mo Julian. Orat. I P. 20, 21. Moſes of 
Chorene, I. ii. c. 89. 1. iii. c. 19. p. 226 — 


240. The perfect agreement between the 


vague hints of the contemporary orator, and 
the circumſtantial narrative of the national 
hiſtorian, gives light to the former, and 


3 


it may be likewiſe obſerved, that the name 
of Antiochus is found a few years before in 
a civil office of inferior dignity, See Gode- 
froy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 350. 


ful 


1 
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ful fidelity to, the emperor. The more grave and important ope- 
rations of the war were conducted with equal vigour; and the armies 


of Rome and Perſia encountered each other in nine bloody fields, in 


two of which Conſtantius himſelf commanded”: in perſon . The 
event of the day was moſt commonly adverſe to the Romans, but in 
the battle of Singara, their imprudent valour had almoſt atchieved a 
ſignal and deciſive victory. The ſtationary troops of Singara retired 
on the approach of Sapor, who paſſed the Tigris over three bridges, 
and occupied near the village of Hilleh an advantageous camp, 
which, by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he ſurrounded in 
one day with a deep ditch, and a lofty rampart. His formidable 


hoſt, when it was drawn out in order of battle, covered the banks of 


the river, the adjacent heights, and the whole extent of a plain of 
above twelve miles, which ſeparated the two armies. Both were alike 


| impatient to engage ; but the Barbarians, after a light reſiſtance, fled 


in diſorder ; unable to reſiſt, or deſirous to weary, the ſtrength of the 


heavy legions, who, fainting with heat and thirſt, purſued them 


acroſs the plain, and cut in pieces à line of cavalry, clothed in 
complete armour, which had been poſted before the gates of the 
*amp to protect their retreat. Conſtantius, who was hurried along 
in the purſuit, attempted, without effect, to reſtrain the ardour of his 


Ws Ammianus (xiv. 4.) gives a lively de- fuit, niſi quod apud Singaram, &c. This 


ſcription of the wandering and predatory life 


of the Saracens, who ſtretched from the con- - 


fines of Aſſyria to the cataracts of the Nile. 


- k appears from the adventures of Malchus, 
which Jerom has related in ſo entertaining a 


manner, that the high road between Berza 


and Edeſſa was infeſted by theſe robbers. See 
Hieronym. tom. i. p. 256. 


eo We ſhall take from Eutropius the . 
idea of the war (x. 10.). A Perſis enim 


: multa et gravia perpeſſus, ſæpe captis oppi- 
Ais, obſeſſis urbibus, cæſis exercitibus, nul- 


lumque ei contra Saporem proſperum prælium 


VoI. II. 


honeſt account is confirmed by the hints of 
Ammianus, Rufus, and Jerom. The two 
firſt orations of Julian, and the third oration. 
of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering picture; 


but the recantation of both thoſe orators, 


after the death of Conſtantius, while it re- 
ſtores us to the poſſeſſion of the truth, de- 


grades their own character, and that of the 
emperor. - The commentary of Spanheim 


on the firſt oration of Julian is - profuſely 


learned. See likewiſe the judicious obſerva. 
tions of Tiltemont, Hiſt. des Emperputs, 


tom. iv. p. 18 


P wee. troops, 
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r. troops, by repreſenting to them the dangers of the approaching night, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL . 


ua the certainty of completing their ſucceſs with the return of day. 


As they depended much more on their own valour, than on the expe- 
rience or the abilities of their chief, they ſilenced by their clamours 
his timid remonſtrances ; and ruſhing with fury to the charge, filled 
up the ditch, broke down the rampart, and diſperſed themſelves 
through the tents, to recruit their exhauſted ſtrength, and to enjoy the 
rich harveſt of their labours. But the prudent Sapor had watched 


the moment of victory. His army, of which the greater part, ſe- 
curely poſted on the heights, had been ſpectators of the action, 


advanced in filence, and under the ſhadow of the night; and his 
Perſian archers, guided by the illumination of the camp, poured a 


ſhower of arrows on a diſarmed and licentious crowd. The fince- 


rity of hiſtory © declares, that the Romans were vanquiſhed with a 


dreadful ſlaughter, and that the flying remnant of the legions was 


5 expoſed to the moſt intolerable hardſhips. Even the tenderneſs of 
panegyric, confeſſing that the glory of the emperor was ſullied by 


the diſobedience of his ſoldiers, chuſes to draw a veil over the cir- 
cumſtances of this melancholy retreat. Yet one of thoſe venal Ora- 
tors, ſo jealous of the fame of Conftantius, relates with amazing 
coolneſs, an act of ſuch incredible cruelty, as, in the judgment of 
poſterity, muft imprint a far deeper ſtain on the honour of the Im- 
perial name. The ſon of Saper, the heir of his crown, had been 


made a captive in the Perſian camp. The unhappy youth, ho 
might have excited the compaſſion of the moſt ſavage enemy, was: 


ane. tortured, and er executed by the inhuman Ro- 


mans 


1 Acerrima noQurna-concertatione pugna- © Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 133. with Julian. 


tum eſt, noſtrorum copiis ingenti ſtrage con- Orat. i. p. 24. and Spanheim's 9 
foſfs. Ammian. xviii. 5. See likewiſe Be- . 19. 
3 x. 10. and 8. Rufus, c. 27. 
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„n advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the field, 


though nine repeated victories diffuſed among the nations the fame 


of his valour and conduct, he could not hope to ſucceed in the exe» 
cution of his deſigns, while the fortified towns of Meſopotamia, and 
above all, the ſtrong and antient city of Niſibis, remained in the 
poſſeſſion of the Romans. In the ſpace of twelve years, Niſibis, 
which, fince the time of Lucullus, had been defervedly eſteemed the 
bulwark of the eaſt, ſuſtained three memorable fieges againſt the 
power of Sapor; and the diſappointed monarch, after urging his 
attacks above ſixty, eighty, and an hundred days, was thrice re- 
pulſed with loſs and ignominy ®. This large and populous city 


was ſituate about two days journey from the Tigris, in the midſt 
1 


of a pleaſant and fertile plain at the foot of mount Maſius. 
treble incloſure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch * ; and 
the intrepid reſiſtance of Count Lucilianus, and his garriſon, was 
ſeconded by the deſperate courage of the people. The citizens of 


Niſibis were animated by the exhortations of their biſhop ©, inured to 


arms by the preſence of danger, and convinced of the intentions 


of Sapor to plant a Perſian colony in their room, and to lead them 
away into diſtant and barbarous captivity. The event of the two 


former ſieges elated their confidence ; and exaſperated the haughty 
ſpirit of the Great King, who advanced a third time towards Niſibis, 


e gee Julian. Orat. i, p. 27. Orat. ii. p. 
G2, &c. with the Commentary of Spanheim 
(p. 188—202.), who illuſtrates che cireum- 
ſtances, and aſcertains the time of the three 
ſieges of Niſibis. 
examined by Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p.658. 671. 674.) Something is added 
from Zoſimus, 1. iii, p. 151. and the Alexan- 
drian Chronicle, p. 290. 

5 Salluſt. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit. Broſſes, 
and Plutarch in Lucull. tom. iii. p. 184. 
Niſibis is now reduced to one hundred and 
fifty houſes; the marſhy lands produce rice, 


Their dates are likewiſe 


P 2 


and the fertile meadows, as far as Moſul and 
the Tigris, are covered with the ruins of 
towns and villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, 


tom. 11. p. 300 — 309. 


es The miracles which Theodoret (1. ii. 
c. 30.) aſcrĩbes to St. James, biſhop of Edeſſa, 
were at leaſt performed in a worthy cauſe, the 
defence of his country. He appeared on the 
walls under the figure of the Roman emperor, 


and ſent an army of gnats to ſting the trunks 


of the elephants, and to the hoſt of 
the new * 
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at the head of the united forces of Perſia and India The ordinary 


— machines, invented to batter or undermine the walls, were rendered 


ineffectual by the ſuperior ſkill of the Romans; and many days had 
vainly elapſed, when Sapor embraced a reſolution worthy of an 
eaſtern monarch, who believed that the elements themſelves were 


ſubject to his power. At the ſtated ſeaſon of the melting of the 


ſnows in Armenia, the river Mygdonius, which divides the plain 
and the city of Niſibis, forms, like the Nile“, an inundation over 
the adjacent country. By the labour of the Perſians, the courſe of 
the river was ſtopped below the town, and the waters were con- 


fined on every ſide by ſolid mounds. of earth. On this artificial lake, 


a fleet of armed veſſels, filled with ſoldiers, and with engines which 
diſcharged ſtones of five hundred pounds weight, advanced in order of 
battle, and engaged, almoſt upon, a level, the troops which defended 
the ramparts. The irreſiſtible force of the waters was alternately 
fatal to the contending parties, till at length a Portion, of the walls, 
unable to ſuſtain the accumulated preſſure, gave way at once, and 
expoſed an ample breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Perſians 
were inſtantly driven to the aſſault, and the fate of Niſibis depended 


on the event of the day. The heavy- armed cavalry, who led the 


van of a deep column, were embarraſſed in the mud, and great 
numbers were drowned 1 in the unſeen holes which had been filled by 
the ruſhing waters. The elephants, made furious by their wounds, 
encreaſed the diſorder, and trampled down thoufands of the Perſian 
archers. The Great King, wha from an exalted throne beheld: the 
misfortunes of his arms, ſounded, with reluctant indignation, the 
ſignal of the retreat, and e for ſome hours the * 


66 Julian. Orat. i. p. 27. Though Nie- trifling lata with a. mighty river. There 
buhr (tom. ii, p. 307) allows a very conſi- are many. circumſtances obſcure, and almoſt 
derable ſwell to the Mygdonius, over which unintelligible, in the deſcription of theſe ſus 
he ſaw a bridge of twelve arches; it is diffi- pendous Water-works. 
cult, however, to underſtand this parallel of a 
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of the attack. But the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of C Hi — 2 P. 


the night ; and the return of day diſcovered a new wall of fix feet — 
in height, riſing every moment to fill up the interval of the breach. 
Notwithſtanding the diſappointment of his hopes, and the loſs of 
more than twenty thouſand men, Sapor ſtill preſſed the reduction of 
Niſibis with an obſtinate firmneſs, which could have yielded only to 
the neceſſity of defending the eaſtern provinces of Perſia againſt a 
formidable invaſion of the Maſſhgetz®, Alarmed by this intelli- 
gence, he haſtily relinquiſhed the ſiege, and marched with rapid 
diligence from the banks of the Tigris to thoſe of the Oxus. The- 
danger and difficulties of the Scythian war engaged him ſoon after- 
wards to conclude, or at leaſt to obſerve, a truce with the Roman 
emperor, which was equally grateful to both princes; as Conſtantius 
himſelf, after the deaths of his two brothers, was involved, by the 
revolutions of the weſt, in a civil conteſt, which required and ſeemed 
to exceed the moſt vigorous exertion of his undivided ſtrength. 

After the partition of the empire, three years had ſcarcely elapſed, Civil war, 


and death of- 
before the ſons of Conſtantine ſeemed i impatient to convince mankind Conſtantine, . 


that they were incapable of contenting themſelves with the domi- — 1 82 
nions which they were unqualified to govern. The eldeſt of thoſe 
princes ſoon complained, that he was defrauded of his juſt propor- 
tion of the ſpoils of their murdered kinſmen; ; and though he might 
yield to the. ſuperior guilt. and merit of Conſtantius, he exacted 
from Conſtans the ceſſion of the African provinces, as an equivalent 
for the rich countries »f Macedonia and Greece, which his brother 
had acquired by the death of Dalmatius. The want of lincerity, , 
which Conſtantine experienced in a tedious and fruitleſs negociation, 


exaſperated the fierceneſs of his temper; and he gy liſtened to 


© We 95 509 to Zonaras tam. ii. 1, general ſeries of events, to which we are 
xiii, p. 11.) for this invaſion of the Maſſa. darkly led 2 the broken Ne of Ammia- 

getz, which 1s * conſiſtent with the nus. 
| L "thoſe 
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thoſe favourites, who ſuggeſted to him that his honour, as well as 


——— his intereſt, was concerned in the proſecution of the quarrel. At 


Murder of 
Conſtans, 
A. D. 350, 
February. 


the head of a tumultuary band, ſuited for rapine rather than for 
conqueſt, he ſuddenly broke into the dominions of Conſtans, by the 
way of the Julian Alps, and the country round Aquileia felt the firſt 
effects of his reſentment. The meaſures of Conſtans, who then re- 
ſided in Dacia, were directed with more prudence and ability. On 
the news of his brother's invaſion, he detached a ſelect and diſciplined 
body of his Illyrian troops, propoſing to follow them in perſon with 
the remainder of his forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants ſoon 
terminated the unnatural conteſt. By the artful appearances of 
flight, Conſtantine was betrayed into an ambuſcade, which had been 
concealed in a wood, where the raſh youth, with a few attendants, 
was ſurpriſed, ſurrounded, and ſlain. His body, after it had been 
found in the obſcure ſtream of the Alfa, obtained the honours of an 
Imperial ſepulchre ; but his provinces transferred their allegiance to 
the conqueror, who, refuſing to admit his elder brother Conſtantius 
to any ſhare in theſe new acquiſitions, maintained the ed 
poſſeſſion of more than two-thirds of the Roman empire“. | 

The fate of Conſtans himſelf was delayed about ten years longer, 
and the revenge of his brother's death was reſerved for the more 
ignoble hand of a domeſtic traitor. The pernicious tendency of 
the ſyſtem introduced by Conſtantine, was diſplayed in the feeble 
adminiſtration of his ſons ; who, by their vices and weakneſs, foon 
Joſt the eſteem and affections of their people. The pride aſſumed 
by Conſtans, from the unmerited ſucceſs of his arms, was rendered 
more contemptible by his want of abilities and application. His 
fond partiality towards ſome German captives, diſlinguiſhed only by 


es The cauſes and the events of this civil pronounced on the death of Conſtantine, 
war are related with much perplexity and might have been very inſtructive; but.pru- 
contradiction. 1 have chiefly followed Zo- dence and falſe taſte engaged the orator to 


naras, and the younger Victor. The mo- involve — eite f Nr e 


any = calcem * edit. Havercamp.) N 
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. was an object of ſcandal to the people; and C H AP. 
Magnentius, an ambitious ſoldier, who was himſelf of Barbarian ex- — 


traction, was encouraged by the public diſcontent to aſſert the honour 
of the Roman name”. The choſen bands of Jovians and Hercu- 
lians, who acknowledged Magnentius as their leader, maintained the 
moſt. reſpectable and important ſtation in the Imperial camp. The 
friendſhip of Marcellinus, count of the ſacred largeſſes, ſupplied 
with a liberal hand the means of ſeduction. The ſoldiers were 
convinced by the moſt ſpecious arguments, that, the republic ſum- 
moned them to break the bonds of hereditary ſervitude ; and, by the 
choice of an active and vigilant prince, to reward the ſame virtues 
which had raiſed the anceſtors of the degenerate Conſtans from a 


private condition to the throne of the world. As ſoon as the con- 


ſpiracy was ripe for execution, Marcellinus, under the pretence of 
celebrating his ſon's birth-day, gave a fplendid entertainment to the 
illuſtrious and honourable perſons of the court of Gaul, which then 
"reſided in the city of Autun. The intemperance of the feaſt was 
artfully protracted till a very late hour of the night; and the un- 
ſuſpecting gueſts were tempted to indulge themſelves in a dangerous 
and guilty freedom of converſation. On a ſudden the doors were 
thrown open, and Magnentius, who had retired for a few moments, 
returned into the apartment, inveſted with the diadem and purple. 


The conſpirators inſtantly ſaluted him with the titles of Auguſtus and 


Emperor. The ſurpriſe, the terror, the intoxication, the ambitious 


® Quarum (gentizm). oblides pretio quz- to believe, that Magnentius was born in one- 
ſitos pueros venuſtiores, quod cultius habue- of thoſe Barbarian colonies which Conſtantius 
rat, libidine hujuſmodi arſiſſe pro certa ha- Chlorus had. eſtabliſhed in Gaul (See this 
betur. Had not the depraved taſte of Con- Hiſtory, vok i. p. 438.). His behaviour may 
ſtantius been publicly avowed, the elder remind. us of the patriot earl of Leiceſter, the 
Victor, who held a conſiderable office in his famous Simon de Montfort, who could per- 

brother's reign, would not have and it in ſuade the good people of England, that he, a 


ſuch poſitive terms. Frenchman by birth, had taken arms to de- 
79 Julian. Orat. i. and ii. Zoſim. I. i. liver them from foreign favourites. 


p. 134. Victor in Epitome. There is reaſon | #6: a 8 


hopes, 
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88 8 n nt and the mutual ignorance of the reſt of the aſſembly, prompted 
| ——— them to join their voices to the general acclamation. The guards 
haſtened to take the oath of fidelity; the gates of the town were 

ſhut; and before the dawn of day, Magnentius became maſter of the 

| troops and. treaſure-of the palace and city of Autun. By his ſe- 

7 crecy and diligence. he entertained ſome hopes of ſurpriſing the 

perſon of Conſtans, who was purſuing in the adjacent foreſt his fa- 

vourite amuſement of hunting, or perhaps ſome pleaſures of a more 

private and criminal nature. The rapid progreſs of fame allowed 

him, however, an inſtant for flight, though the deſertion of his ſol- 

diers and ſubjects deprived him of the power of reſiſtance. Before 

N he could reach a ſea- port in Spain, where he intended to embark, 
5 | he was overtaken near Helena“, at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a 
party of light cavalry, whoſe chief, regardleſs of the ſanctity of a 
temple, executed his commiſſion by. the murder of the ſon of Con- 


ſtantine 
As ſoon as s the death of Zac er, had decided this eaſy but im- 


Magnentius 

e portant revolution, the example of the court of Autun was imitated 
u 

purple, by the provinces of the weſt. The authority of Magnentius was 


March * : acknowledged through the whole extent of the two great præfectures 


of Gaul and Italy; and the uſurper prepared, by every act of op- 
preſſion, to collect a treaſure, which might diſcharge the obligation 
of an immenſe donative, and ſupply the expences of a civil war. 
The martial countries of Illyricum, from the Danube to the extre- 
mity of Greece, had long obeyed the government of Vetranio, 'an 
aged general, beloved for the ſimplieity of his manners, and who had 


7 This antient city had once flouriſhed capital of modern Rouſillon. See_d'Anville 
under the name of IIliberis (Pomponius Me- Notice de PAncienne Gaule, p. 380. . Lon- 
la, ji. 5˙0— The munificence of Conſtantine guerue Deſcription de la France, p. 223. and 
gave it new ſplendor, and his mother's the Marca Hiſpanica, r Be Bm 
name. Helena lit isftill called Elne) became * Zoſimus, 1. ii. P- 119, 120. Zonaras, 
the ſeat of a biſhop, who long afterwards tom. ii. I. xili. p. 1 3. and the Abbrevia- 
transferred his reſidence to Perpignan, the tors. 


acquired ; 
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acquired ſome reputation by his experience and ſervices in war- 
Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude, to the houſe of Con- 
ſtantine, he immediately gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the only 
* ſurvivirig ſon of his late maſter, that he would expoſe, with unſhaken 
fidelity, his perfon and his troops, to inflict a juſt revenge on the 
traitors'of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio were ſeduced, rather 
than provoked, by the example of rebellion ; their leader ſoon be- 
trayed a want of firmneſs, or a want of fincerity ; and his ambition 
derived a ſpecious pretence from the approbation of the princeſs 
Conſtantina. That eruel and aſpiring woman, who had "obtained 
from the great Conſtantine her father the rank of Augiſta, placed the 
diadem with her own hands on the head of the Ilyrian general; and 
ſeemed to expect from his victory, the accompliſhment of thoſe un- 
bounded hopes, of which ſhe had been diſappointed by the death of 
her huſband Hannibalianus. Perhaps it was without the conſent of 
Conſtantina, that the new emperor formed a neceſſary, though diſho- 
nourable, alliance with the uſurper of the weſt, Han mou Was ſo 
recently ſtained with her brother's blood“. ee 

The intelligence of theſe important events, which fo deeply affected 
the honour and ſafety of the Imperial houſe, recalled the arms of Con- 
ſtantius from the inglorious proſecution of the Perſian war. He 
recommended the care of the eaſt to his lieutenants, and afterwards 
to his couſin Gallus, whom he raiſed from a priſon to a throne; and 
marched towards Europe, with a mind agitated by the conffict of 
hope and fear, of grief and indignation. On his arrival at Heraclea 


in Thrace, the ander gave audience to the ambaſſadors of Mag- 


32 1 * 10.) deſcribes Vetranio 7+ The Joubtful, fluQuating conduct of Ve- 
with more temper, and probably with-more tranio is deſcribed by Julian in his firſt ora- 
truth, than either of the two Victors. Vetra- tion, and accurately explained by Spanheim, 
nio was born of obſcure parents in the wildeſt who diſcuſſes the ſituation and behaviour of 
parts of Mæſia; and ſo much had his educa- N | 
tion been deglaBted, that, after his elevation, > 
he ſtudied the alphabet. 5 


Hl... Q nentius 
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CHA F. nentius and Vetranio.. The firſt author of che conſpiracy, Marel 
———— linus, who in ſome meaſure had beſtowed the purple on his new 
maſter, boldly accepted this dangerous. commiſſion 3; and his three 
colleagues were ſelected from the illuſtrious perſonages of the Rate 
: and army. Theſe deputies were inſtructed to ſoothe the reſent- 
ment, and to alarm the fears, of Conſtantius. They were empowered 
to offer him the friendſhip and alliance of the weſtern princes, to 
cement their union by a double marriage; of Conſtantius with the 
daughter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himſelf with the ambi- 
tious Conſtantina; and to acknowledge in the treaty the pre-eminence 
of rank, which might juſtly be claimed by the emperor of the eaſt. 
Should pride and miſtaken piety urge him to refuſe theſe equitable 
conditions, the ambaſſadors were ordered to expatiate on the inevi- 
table ruin which muſt attend his raſhneſs, if he ventured to provoke 
the ſovereigns of the weſt to exert their ſuperior ſtrength; and to 
employ againſt him that valeur, thoſe abilities, and thoſe legions, to 
which the houſe of Conſtantine had been indebted for ſo many 
triumphs. Such propoſitions and ſuch. arguments appeared to de- 

- ſerve the molt ſerious. attention; the anſwer of Conſtantius was 
© deferred till the next day; and as he had reflected on the importance 
| of juſtifying a civil war in the opinion of the people, be thus addreſ- 

ſed his $oungY], who liſtened with real or affected credulity, © Laft 

4 « night, t, ſaid he, « after I retixed to reſt, the ſhade of the great Con- 
ſtantine, embracing. the corpſe of my murdered. brother, roſe 
before my eyes; his well-known voice awakened me. to reyenge, 
« farbade me to deſpair of the republic, and aſſured me of the ſuc- 
« ceſs _ immortal glory which would crown the juſtice of my 
arms.“ The authority of ſuch a viſion, or rather of the prince 
whe alleged it,  blenced- every doubt, and excluded. all negocia - 
The ignominious terms of peace were rejected with diſdain. 
One of the ambaſſadors of the 3 was diſmiſſed with the haughty 


anſwer 


* — 
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anſwer of Conſtantius ; his colleagues, as utworthy of privileges of 
the law of nations, were put in irons; and — powers 
prepared to wage an implacable war 

Such was the conduct, and fuch purkaph/ was the my of -chis 


brother of Conſtans towards the pertidious uſurper of Gaul. The 
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Depoſes Ve- 
tranio, 


A. D. 350, 


ſituation and character of Vetranio admitted of milder meaſures; and Dec. 25. 


the policy of the eaſtern emperor was directed to diſunite his anta- 


goniſts, and to ſeparate the forces of Illyricum from the taule ef 


rebellien. It was an eaſy taſk to deceive the frankneſs and fimplicity | 


of Vetranio, who, fluctuating ſome time between the oppoſite views 
of honour and intereſt, diſplayed to the world the inſincerity of his 
temper, and was infenfibly engaged in the ſnares of an artful nego- 


ciation. Conſtantius acknowledged him as a legitimate and equal 


colleague in the empire, on condition that he would renounce his 
diſgraceful alliance with Magnentius, and appoint a place of inter- 
view on the frontiers of their reſpective provinces; where they might 
pledge their friendſhip by mutual vows of fidelity, and regulate by 
common conſent the future operations of the civil war. In conſe- 
quenee of this agreement, Vetranio advanced to the city of gardica , 


at the head of twenty thouſand horſe, and of a more numerous body 
of infantry ;. a power fo far ſuperior to the forces of Conſtantius, 


that the Illyrian emperor appeared to eommand the life and fortunes 
of his rival, who, depending on the facceſs of his private negocia= 
tions, had feduced the troops, and undermined the throne, of Ve- 
tranio. The chiefs, who had ſecretly embraced the party of Con- 


1 prepared 3 in his favour a public pe calculated to dif- 


15 "See Peter the Patrician, in the Ex- Sophia, appears better fuited to this inter- 
cerpta Legationum, p. 27+ view than the fituation of either Naiſſus or 


76 Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiii. p. 16. The Sirmium, where it is placed by Jerom, So- 


poſition of Sardica, near the modern city of crates, and Sozomen. . | 1 
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cover and inflame the paſſions of the multitude”. The united armies 


AA. were commanded to aſſemble in a large plain near the city. In the 


centre, according to the rules of ancient diſcipline, a military tri- 
bunal, or rather ſcaffold, was erected, from whence the emperors 


were accuſtomed; on ſolemn and important occaſions, to harangue 
the troops. The well- ordered ranks of Romans and Barbarians, 


with drawn ſwords, or with erected ſpears, the ſquadrons of cavalry, 


and the cohorts- of infantry, "diſtinguiſhed by the variety of their 
arms and enſigns, formed an immenſe circle. round the tribunal ; 
and the attentive ſilence which they preſerved was ſometimes inter- 


rupted by loud burſts of clamour or of applauſe. In the preſence of 
this formidable aſſembly, the two emperors, were called upon to ex 
plain the ſituation of public affairs: the precedency of rank was 
yielded to the royal birth of Conſtantius; and though he was indif- 
ferently ſkilled in the arts of rhetoric, he / acquitted himſelf, under 


«theſe difficult circumſtances, with firmneſs, dexterity, and eloquence. 


The. firſt part of his oration ſeemed to be pointed only - againſt the 
tyrant of Gaul; but while he tragically. lamented the cruel murder 
of Conſtans, he inſmuated, that none, except a brother, could claim 
a right to the ſucceſſion of his brother. He diſplayed, with ſome 
complacency, the glories of his Imperial race; and recalled to the 
memory of the troops, the valour, the triumphs, the liberality of 


the great Conſtantine, to whoſe ſons they had engaged their al- | 


legiance by an oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of: his moſt. 


favoured ſervants had tempted them to violate. The officers, who. 


ſurrounded the tribunal, and were inſtructed to act their parts in 
this extraordinary ſcene, confeſſed the irreſiſtible power of reaſon 
and bn e, by Kantine the emperor Conſtantius as their lawful 


: 77 See the two firſt orations of Julian, par- to illuſtrate the diffuſe, but: vague, dſp 
ticularly p. 31.; and Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 122. tions of the orator. 2 
The diſtin& narrative of the hiſtorian ſerves 


ſovereign. 
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ſovereign. The contagion of loyalty and repentance was commu- C Avi 
nicated from rank to rank; till the plain of Sardica reſounded with wc 
the univerſal acclamation of Away with theſe upſtart uſurpers! 
„Long life and victory to the ſon of Conſtantine ! - Under his ban- 
& ners alone we will fight and conquer.“ The ſhout of thouſands, 
their menacing geſtures, the fierce claſhing of their arms, aſtoniſhed. 
and ſubdued the courage of Vetranio, who ſtood, amidſt the de- 
fection of his followers, in anxious and ſilent ſuſpence.' | Inſtead of 
embracing. the laſt refuge of generous deſpair, he tamely ſubmitted: 


to his fate; and taking the diadem from his head, in the view of 
both armies, fell proſtrate at the feet of his conqueror. Conſtantius 
uſed his victory with prudence and moderation; and raiſing from 
the ground the aged. ſuppliant, whom he affected to ſtyle by the 

_ endearing name of Father, he gave him his hand to deſcend from 
the throne. The city of Pruſa was aſſigned for the exile or retire- 
ment of the abdicated monarch, who lived fix years in the enjoy- 
ment of eaſe and affluence. He often expreſſed his grateful ſenſe of 

the goodneſs of Conſtantius, and, with a very amiable ſimplicity, 
adviſed his benefactor to reſign the ſceptre of the world, and to ſeek 
for content (where alone it could be nn, in the e OY 
of a private condition 


The behaviour of Conſtantius on this memorable occaſion was 1 


againſt Mag- 
celebrated with ſome appearance of juſtice; and his courtiers com- By 95 hee, 


pared the ſtudied orations which a Pericles or a Demoſthenes ad- 9 
dreſſed to the populace of Athens, with the victorious eloquence 
which had perſuaded an armed multitude to deſert and depoſe the : 
object of their partial choice. The approaching conteſt with. 
| 7 | Magnentins 


The younger Vitor in to his exile F was, indeed, prope- ad ftultitiara 
the emphacical appellation of Voluptarium ſimpliciſſimus. __ 
, otium.““ . Socrates (I. ii. c. 28.) is the 7: Eum Conſtantius eee e vi 
voucher for the correſpondence with the en- dejectum Imperio in privatum otium removit. 
peror, which would ſeem to prove, that Quz gloria poſt natum Imperium ſoli pro- | 
15 f ceſſit 


Cm An. Magnentius was of a more ſerious and bloody kind. The tyrant 
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— advanced by rapid marches to encounter Conſtantius, at the head of 


2 


a numerous army, compoſed of Gauls and Spaniards, of Franks and 
Saxons ; of thoſe provincials who ſupplied the ſtrength of the legions; 
and of thoſe barbarians who were dreaded as the moſt formidable 
enemies of the republic. The fertile plains of the Lower Pannonia, 
between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, preſented a ſpacious 
theatre; and the operations of the civil war were protracted during 
the ſummer months by the ſkill or timidity of the combatants *'. 
Conſtantius had declared his intention of deciding the quarrel in the 
fields of Cibalis, a name that would animate his troops by the re- 
membrance of the victory which, on the ſame auſpicious ground, 
had been obtained by the arms of his father Conſtantine. ' Yet, by 
the impregnable fortifications with which the emperor encompaſſed 
his camp, he appeared to decline, rather than to invite, a general 
engagement. It was the object of Magnentius to tempt or to com- 
pel his adverſary to relinquiſh this adyantageous poſition; and he 
employed, with that view, the various marches, evolutions, and 
ſtratagems, which the knowledge of the art of war could fuggeſt to 
an experienced officer. He carried by aſſault the important town of 
Siſcia; made an attack on the city of Sirmium, which lay in the rear 
of the Imperial camp; attempted to force a paſſage over the Save 
into the eaſtern provinces of Ulyrieum ; and cut in pieces a numerous 
detachment, which he had allured into the narrow paſſes of Adarne. 


cefſit eloquio clementiaque, c. Aurelius 
Victor. Julian, and Themiſtius (Orat. iii. 
and iv.), adorn this exploit with all the arti- 
ficial and gaudy colouring of their rhe- 
toric. 

0 Buſbequius (p. 112.) traverſed the 
Lower Hungary and Sclavonia at à time 
when they were reduced almoſt to a deſert, 
by the reciprocal hoſtilities of the Turks and 
Chriſtians. Vet he mentions with admira- 
tion the unconquerable fertility of the * 


and obſerves, that the height of the graf 
was ſufficient to conceal a loaded waggon 
from his fight. See ſikewiſe Browne's Tra- 
vels, in Harris's Collection, vol. ii. p. 762, 
&c. | 

*: Zoſimus gives a very large account of 
the war, and the nepociation (I. ii. p 123— 
130.). But as he neither ſhews himſelf a 
ſoldier nor a Politician, his narrative muſt be 
weighed with attention, ae 9 with 
caution. 


During 
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During the greater part of the ſummer, the tyrant of Gaul ſhowed "Ai 


himſelf maſter of the field. The troops of Conſtantius were haraſſed 
and diſpirited; his reputation declined in the eye of the. world; and 


his pride condeſcended to ſolicit à treaty of peace, which would. 
have reſigned, to the aſſaſſin of Conſtans the ſovereignty of the pro- 


vinees beyond the Alps. Theſe offers were enforced by the eloquence 


of Philip, the Imperial ambaſſador ; and the council as well as the 


army of Magnentius were diſpoſed to accept them. But the haughty 


uſurper, careleſs of the remonſtrances of his friends, gave orders 
that Philip ſhould be detained. as a captive, or at leaſt as a hoſtage; 


while he diſpatched an officer to reproach Conſtantius with the weak- 
neſs of his reign, and to inſult him by the promiſe of a pardon, if 
he would inſtantly abdicate the purple. That he ſhould confide in 


the juſtice of his cauſe, and the protection of an avenging Deity,” 
Was the only anſwer which honour permitted the emperor to return. 


But he was ſo ſenſible of the difficulties of his ſituation, that he 
no longer dared to retaliate the indignity which had been offered to 


his repreſentative. The negociation of Philip was not, however, 
ineffectual; ſince he determined Sylvanus the Frank, a general of. 
merit and reputation, to deſert with a conſiderable body of cavalry, 


a few days before the battle of Murſa. 
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The city of Murſa, or Eſſek, celebrated in modern times for a Battle -o 


bridge of boats five miles in length, over the river Prave, and the 


Murſa, 
A. D. 351, 


adjacent moraſſes **, has been always conſidered as a place of im- Sept. * 


partance in the wars of Hungary. Magnentius directing his march 
towards Murſa, ſet fire to the gates, and, by a ſudden aſſault, had 
amol ſealed de lh of the town. The Tigilancy.. of the. amen, 


ts * This WG 25 which is of his armjes into Hungary "$66 * 
flapked. with towers, and ſupported on large Travels, and Buſching's Ws: of A 
wooden piles, was conſtructed, A. D. 1566, My mel ü. Pr g. 

by Sultan Solimap,, $9. facilitate the march | 44 
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extinguil hed Ptle flames; the approach of Conſtantius left him no time 
to continue the operations of the ſiege; and the emperor ſoon re- 
moved the only obſtacle that could embarraſs his motions, by forcing 
a body of troops which had taken poſt i in an adjoining amphitheatre. 
The field of hattle round Murſa was a naked and level plain: on this 
ground the army of Conftantins' formed, with the Drave on "their 
right} while their left, either from the nature of their diſpoſition, or 
from the ſuperiority of their cavalry, extended far beyond the right 
flank of Magnentius “ . The troops on both ſides remained under 
arms in anxious expectation during the greateſt part of the morn- 
ing; ; and the ſon of Conſtantine, after animating his ſoldiers by an 
eloquent ſpeech, retired into a church at ſome diſtance from the field 
of battle, and committed to his generals the conduct of this deciſive 
day “. They deſerved his confidence by the valour and military 
ſkill which they exerted. They wiſely began the aQion upon the 
left; and advancing their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, 
they ſuddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, which was 


unprepared to reſiſt the impetuoſity of their charge. But the Ro- 
mans of the Weſt ſoon rallied, by the habits of diſcipline ; and the 


Barbarians * Germany ſupported the renown of their national 


bravery. The engagement ſoon became general ; was maintained 


with various and ſingular t turns of fortune; and ſcarcely ended with 
the darkneſs of the night. The ſignal victory which Conſtantius 
obtained is attributed to the arms of his cavalry, His cuiraſhers are 
r e as ſo many may ſtatues of ſteel, N with their = 


% This poſition; and the a the battle. M. de Tillemont (Hiſt. des 
lutions, are clearly, though conciſely, de- Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1110.) very pro- 
ſcribed by Julian, Orat. 1. p. 36. perly remarks the filence of Julian with re- 

Sulpicius Severus, I. ii. p. 405. The gard to the perſonal proweſs of Conftantius 
emperor paſſed the day in prayer with Va- in the battle of Murſa. The ſilence of 
lens, the Arian biſhop of Murſa, who gained flattery is ſometimes equal to the moſt _ 
his confidence by announcing the ſucceſs of fitive and authentic evidence. 
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armour, and breaking with their ponderous lances the firm array of 
the Gallic legions. As ſoon as the legions gave way, the lighter and 
more active ſquadrons of the ſecond line rode ſword in hand into the 
intervals, and completed the diforder. In the mean while, the huge 
bodies of the Germans were expoſed almoſt naked to the dexterity of 
the oriental archers; and whole troops of thoſe barbarians were urged 
by anguiſh and deſpair to precipitate themſelves into the broad and 
rapid ſtream of the Drave®. The number of the ſlain was computed 
at fifty-four thouſand men, and the ſlaughter of the conquerors was 
more conſiderable than that of the vanquiſhed *; a circumftance 


which proves the obſtinacy of the conteſt, and juſtifies the obſerva- 


tion of an ancient writer, that the forces of the empire were con- 
ſumed in the fatal battle of Murſa, by the loſs of a veteran army, 
ſufficient to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs to 
the glory of Rome Notwithſtanding the invectives of a ſervile 
_ orator, there is not the leaſt reaſon to believe that the tyrant deſerted 
his own ſtandard in the beginning of the engagement. He ſeems 
to have diſplayed the virtues of a general and of a ſoldier till the day 


was irrecoverably loſt, and his camp in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. 


Magnentius then conſulted his ſafety, and throwing away the Im- 
perial ornaments, eſcaped with ſome- difficulty from the purſuit of 


35 Julian. Orat. i. Pp. 36, 37+. 3 and Orat, rant's army muſt have been miſtaken, either 
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ii. p. 59, 60. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiii. 
p. 17. Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 130—133. The 
laſt of theſe celebrates the dexterity of the 
archer Menelaus, who could diſcharge three 
arrows at the ſame time; an advantage 
which, according to his apprehenſion of mi- 
litary affairs, materially contributed to the 
victory of Conſtantius. 


85 According to Zonaras, Conſtantius, 


out of 80,000 men, loſt $0,000; and Mag- 


nentius loſt 24,000 out of 36, ooo. The 


Other articles of this account ſeem probable 
and authentic; but the numbers of the ty- 


Vol. II. 


by the author or his tranſcribers. Magnen- 


tius had collected the whole force of the Weſt, 


Romans and Barbarians, into one formidable 


body, which cannot fairly be eſtimated at 


leſs than 100,000 men. Julian. Orat. i. 
P+ 34, 35 

7 Ingentes R. 1. vires ea dimicatione 
conſumptz ſunt, ad quzlibet bella externa 
idoneæ, quæ multum triumphorum poſſent 
ſecuritatiſque conferre. Eutropius, x. 13. 


The younger Victor expreſſes en to the 


ſame effect. 


R the 
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the light horſe, who inceſſantly followed his rapid flight from the 
banks of the Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps 

The approach of winter ſupplied the indolence of Conſtantius with: 
ſpecious reaſons for deferring the proſecution: of the war till the enſuing 
ſpring. Magnentius had fixed his reſidence in the city of Aquileia, 
and ſhewed a ſeeming reſolution to diſpute the paſſage of the mountains 


and moraſſes which fortified the confines of the Venetian province. 


The ſurpriſal of a caſtle in the Alps by the ſecret march of the Im- 
perialiſts, could ſcarcely have determined him to relinquiſh the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Italy, if the inclinations of the people had ſupported the: 
cauſe of their tyrant ”. But the memory of the cruelties exerciſed 
by his miniſters, after the unſucceſsful revolt of Nepotian, had left: 
a deep impreſſion of horror and reſentment on the minds of the Ro- 
mans. That raſh youth, the ſon of the princeſs Eutropia, and the 
nephew of Conſtantine, had ſeen with indignation the ſceptre of the. 
Weſt uſurped by a perfidious barbarian. Arming a deſperate trcop 
of ſlaves and gladiators, he overpowered the feeble guard of the do- 
meſtic tranquillity of Rome, received the homage of the ſenate, and. 
aſſuming the title of Auguſtus, precariouſly reigned during a tumult, 
of twenty-eight days. The march of ſome regular forces put an end 
to his ambitious hopes : the rebellion was extinguiſhed in the blood. 
of Nepotian, of his mother Eutropia, and of his adherents; and the 
proſcription was extended to all who had contracted a fatal alliance 
with the name and family- of Conſtantine *. But as s ſoon as Con- 
3 ſtantius, 


ss On this occaſion, we muſt prefer the 
unſuſpected teſtimony of Zoſimus and Zo- 
naras to the flattering aſſertions of Julian. 
The younger Victor paints the character of 


Magnentius i in a ſingular light: Sermonis 


acer, animi tumidi, et immodice timidus; 
artifex tamen ad occultandam audaciæ ſpe- 
cie formidinem.“ Is it moſt likely that in 


the battle of Murſa his behaviour was go- 


verned by nature or by art ? I ſhould incline. 
for the latter. 

*9 Julian, Orat. i. p. 38, 39. In that 
place, however, as well as in Oration ii. 
P- 97+ he infinuates the general diſpoſition. 
of the ſenate, the people, and the ſoldiers of 
Italy, towards the party of the emperor... 

99 The elder Victor deſcribes in a pathetic 
manner the miſerable condition of Rome: 

« Cujus. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
i KNantius,” after the battle of Murſa, became Maler x the ſea- coaſt of 


Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, who had ventured to equip a fleet 
in ſome harbour of the Hadriatic, ſought protection and revenge in 


his victorious camp. By their ſecret intelligence with their country- 


men, Rome and the Italian cities were perſuaded to diſplay the 
banners of Conſtantius on their walls. The grateful veterans, en- 
riched by the liberality of the father, ſignalized their gratitude and 


loyalty to the ſon. The cavalry, the legions, and the auxiliaries of 


Italy, renewed their oath of allegiance to Conſtantius; and the 
uſurper, alarmed by the general deſertion, was compelled, with the 
remains of his faithful troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the 
provinces of Gaul. The detachments, however, which were or- 
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dered either to preſs or to intercept the flight of Magnentius, con- 


ducted themſelves with the uſual imprudence of ſucceſs; and al- 
| lowed him, in the plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on his 
purſuers, and of gratifying his 1 by the carnage of a uſeleſs 
victory 

The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by Sie misfortunes, 
to ſue, and to ſue in vain, for peace. He firſt diſpatched a ſenator, 
in whoſe abilities he confided, and afterwards ſeveral biſhops, whoſe 
holy character might obtain a more favourable audience, with the 
offer of reſigning the purple, and the promiſe of devoting the re- 
mainder of his life to the ſervice of the emperor. But Conſtantius, 
though he granted fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all who 
abandoned the ſtandard of rebellion *', avowed his inflexible reſolu- 
6 Cujus ſtolidum ingenium adeo P. R. pa- ®' 20 I. ii. p. 133. Victor in Epi- 
tribuſque exitio fuit, uti paſſim domus, fora, tome. The panegyriſts of Conſtantius, with 


vie, templaque, cruore, cadaveribuſque their uſual candour, forget to mention this 
opplerentur buſtorum modo.” Athanaſius accidental defeat. 

(tom. i. p. 677.) deplores the fate of ſeveral 9? Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 17. Ju- 
illuſtrious victims, and Julian (Orat. ii. p. 58. ) lian, in ſeveral places of the two orations, 
execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus, the im- expatiates on the clemency of Conſtantius to 
placable enemy of the houſe of Conſtantine. the rebels, : 


* 


R 2 EO Ra tion 
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tion to inflict a juſt puniſhment on the crimes of an aſſaſſin, whom 


he prepared to. overwhelm on every ſide by the effort of his victo- 
rious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired the eaſy poſſeſſion of Africa 


and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of the Mooriſh nations, 


and landed a conſiderable force, which paſſed the Pyrenees, and 
advanced towards Lyons, the laſt and fatal ſtation of Magnentius *' 
The temper of the tyrant, which was never inclined to clemency, 


was urged by diſtreſs to exerciſe every act of oppreſſion which could 


extort an immediate ſupply. from the cities of Gaul“. Their pa- 
tience was at length exhauſted ; and Treves, the ſeat of Prætorian 
government, gave the ſignal of revolt, by ſhutting her gates againſt 
Decentius, who had been raiſed by his brother. to the rank either of 
Cæſar or of Auguſtus”. From Treves, Decentius was obliged to 
retire to Sens, where. he was ſoon. furrounded by an army of Ger- 
mans, whom the pernigious arts of Conſtantius had introduced into 
the civil diſſenſions of Rome. In the mean time, the Imperial 
troops forced the paſſages of the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody 
combat of Mount Seleucus irrevocably fixed the title of Rebels on 
the party of Magnentius ”; He was unable to bring another army 
into the field; the fidelity of his guards was corrupted ; and when 
he appeared in public to animate them by his exhortations, he was 


9 Zoſim, I. ii. p- 133. * Orat. i. named Defiderius. See Tillemont, Hiſt. 


Julian, who (Orat. i. 


p. 40. ü. p- 74. 

* Ammian. xv. 6. Zoſim. 1. ii. p. 133. 
p- 40.) inveighs 
againſt the cruel effects of the tyrant's de- 
ſpair, mentions. (Orat. i. p. 34.) the oppreſ- 
ſive edits which were dictated by his neceſſi- 
ties, or by his avarice. His ſubjeQs were 
compelled to purchaſe the Imperial demeſnes; 


a a doubtful and dangerous ſpecies of 3%; ply 


which, in caſe of a revolution, might be im- 
puted to them as a treaſonable uſurpation. 


9% The medals of Magnentius celebrate 


the victories of the #avo Auguſti, and of the 


Dea. - The Cæſar was. another brother, 


des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 757. 

Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. ii. p. 74. with 
Spanheim, p. 263. His Commentary il- 
luſtrates the tranſactions of this civil war. 
Mons Seleuci was a ſmall place in the Cot- 
tian Alps, a few miles diſtant. from Vapin- 
cum, or Gap, an epiſcopal city of Dauphine.. 
See d*Anville Notice de la Gaule, p. 464. ; 
and Longuerue Deſcription de la France,. 
N. 

97 Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 134. Liban. Orat. x. 
p- 268, 269. The latter moſt vehemently 
arraigns this cruel and ſelfiſh policy of Con- 


: faluted 


1 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ſaluted with an unanimous ſhout of © Long live the emperor Con- 
ec ſtantius!“ The tyrant, who perceived that they were preparing 
to deſerve pardon and rewards by the ſacrifice of the moſt obnoxious 


criminal, prevented their deſign by falling on his ſword” ; a death 


more eaſy and more honourable than he could hope to obtain from 
the hands of an enemy, whoſe revenge would have been coloured with 


the ſpecious pretence of juſtice and fraternal piety. The example 
of ſuicide was imitated by Decentius, who ſtrangled himſelf on the 
news of his brother's death. The author of the conſpiracy, Mar- 
cellinus, had long {ince diſappeared in the battle of Murſa ”, and the 


public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the ſurviving 


leaders of a guilty. and unſucceſsful faction. A ſevere inquiſition 


was extended over all who, either from choice or from eompulſion, 
Rad been involved in the cauſe of rebellion. Paul, ſurnamed Catena 


from his ſuperior {kill in the judicial exerciſe of tyranny, was ſent to 
explore the latent remains of the conſpiracy in the remote province of 


Britain. The honeſt indignation exprefled by Martin, vice-præfect 


of the iſland, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt ; and 


the governor was urged to the neceſſity of turning againſt his breaſt 


the ſword with which he had been provoked to wound the Imperial 
miniſter. The moſt innocent ſubjeQs of the Weft were expoſed to 
exite and confiſcation, to death and torture; and as the timid are 


always cruel, the mind of Conſtantius was inacceſſible to mercy **, 


Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. Zofimus, I. ii. ® Julian (Orat. 1. p. 58, 59.) ſeems at a 


P- 134. Socrates, I. ii. c. 32. Sozomen, loſs to determine, whether he inflicted on him- 


I. iv. c. 7. The younger Victor deſcribes ſelf the puniſhment of his crimes, whether he 


His death with ſome horrid circumſtances: was drowned in the Drave, or whether he 


Trans foſſo latere, ut erat vaſti corporis, vul- was carried by the avenging dzmons from 
nere naribuſque et ore cruorem effundens, the field of battle to his deſtined place of 
exſpiravit. If we can give credit to Zonaras, eternal tortures. | 

the tyrant, before he expired, had the plea- 1 Ammian. xiv. 5. xxl. 16. 

ſure of murdering with his own hands his ; | 

mother and his brother Deſiderius. 
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Conſtantius ſole Emperor. — Elevation and Death of Gallus. 
Danger and Elevation of Julian. —Sarmatian and 
Perfian Wars. —V iftories of Julian in Gaul. 


HE divided provinces of the empire were again united. by the 
victory of Conſtantius ; but as that feeble prince was deſti- 
tute of perſonal merit, either in peace or war; as he feared his 


generals, and diſtruſted his miniſters; the triumph of his arms 


ſerved only to eſtabliſh the reign of the eunuchs over the Roman 
world. Thoſe unhappy beings, the antient production of Orien- 


tal jealouſy and deſpotiſm ', were introduced into Greece and Rome 


by the contagion of Aſiatic luxury. Their progreſs was rapid; and 


the eunuchs, who, in the time of Auguſtus, had been abhorred, as the 


monſtrous retinue of an Egyptian queen *, were gradually admitted 


Li 
| 2 


* Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 6.) im putes the firſt 
practice of caſtration to the cruel ingenuity 
of Semiramis, who is ſuppoſed to have reigned 
above nineteen hundred years before Chriſt. 
The uſe of eunuchs is of high antiquity, 
both in Aſia and Egypt. 'They are mentioned 
in the law of Moſes, Deuteron. xxiii. 1. 
See Goguet, Origines des Loix, c. Part i. 


Eunuchum dixti velle te; 
Quia ſolæ utuntur his reginæ —— 
Terent. Eunuch. act i. ſcene 2. 


into the families of matrons, of ſenators, and of the emperors them- 


This play is tranſlated from Menander, and 
the original muſt have appeared ſoon after the 


eaſtern conqueſts of Alexander. 


4 Miles - ſpadonibus | 
+ Servire rugoſis notch, | 

Horat. Carm. v. 9. and Pacier ad loc. 
By the word ado, the Romans very for- 
cibly exprefſed their abhorrence of this mu- 
tilated condition. The Greek appellation of 
eunuchs, which inſenfibly preyailed, had 
a milder ſound, and a more ambiguous 


ſenſe. 


ſelves. 


Or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ſelves . Reſtrained by the ſevere edits of Domitian and Nerva“, 
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cheriſhed by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an humble Antics | 


by the prudence of Conſtantine *, they multiplied in the palaces of 
his degenerate ſons, and inſenſibly acquired the knowledge, and at 
length the direction, of the ſecret councils' of Conſtantius. The 
averſion and contempt which mankind has ſo uniformly entertained 
for that imperfect ſpecies, appears to have degraded their character, 
and to have rendered them almoſt as incapable as they were ſuppo- 
ſed to be, of conceiving any generous ſentiment, or of performing 
any worthy aQtion', But the eunuchs were ſkilled in the arts of 
flattery and intrigue ; and they alternately governed the mind of 

Conſtantius by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity". Whilſt he 
viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair appearance of public proſperity, 


he ſupinely permitted them to e the complaints of the injured 


+ We need only mention Poſides, a freed- 
man and eunuch of Claudius, in whoſe fa- 
vour the emperor proſtituted ſome of the moſt 
honourable rewards of military valour. See 
Sueton..in Claudio, c. 28. Poſides employed 
a great part of his wealth in building. 

Ut Spado vincebat ae noſtra 


Poſides. 
Juvenal. Sat. xiv. 


Ss Caftrari mares vetuit. Sueton. in Domi- 


tian, c. 7. See Dion. Caſſius, I. Ixvii. p. 
1107. I. viii. p. 1119. 


6 There is a paſſage in the Auguſtan hiftory,” 


p. 137, in which Lampridius, whilſt he 
praiſes Alexander Severus and Conſtantine 
for reſtraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, 
deplores the miſchiefs which they occaſioned 
in other reigns. Huc accedit quod eunuchos 
nec in conſiliis nec in miniſterits habuit ; qui 


ſoli principes perdunt, dum eos more gentium | 


aut regum Perſarum volunt vivere; qui a po- 
pulo etiam amiciſſimum ſemovent; qui inter- 
nuntii ſunt, aliud quam reſpondetur referen- 
tes; claudentes principem ſuum, et agentes 
ante omnia ne quid — 
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eunuchs. 


15 Xenophon (Cyropcedia, 1. viii. p- 540: y 


has ſtated the ſpecious reaſons which engaged 
Cyrus to entruſt his perſon to the guard of 


their ungovernable fierceneſs, it did not di- 
miniſh their ſtrength or ſpirit; and he per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that thoſe who were ſeparated 
from the reſt of human kind, would be more 
firmly attached to the perſon of their bene- 
factor. But a long experience has contra- 
dicted the judgment of Cyrus. 
cular inſtances may occur of eunuchs diſtin- 


guiſhed by their fidelity, their valour, and 


their abilities ; but if we examine the gene- 


ral hiſtory of Perſia, India, and China, we 


ſhall find that the power of the eunuchs has 
uniformly marked the decline and fall of every 
dynaſty. 

* See Ammianus nende I. xxi. c. 16. 
I. xxii. c. 4. The whole tenor of his impar- 
tial hiſtory ſerves to juſtify the invectives of 
Mamertinus, of Libanius, and of Julian him- 
ſelf, who have inſulted the vices of the court 
of Conſtantius. 


„ provinces, 


He had obſerved in animals, that 
although the practice of caſtration might tame 


Some parti- 
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» Provinces, to accumulate immenſe treaſures by the ſale of juſtice and 


of honours ; to diſgrace the moſt important dignities, by the pro- 
Motion of thoſe who had purchaſed at their hands the powers 
of opprefſion*, and to gratify their reſentment againſt the few in- 
dependent ſpirits, who arrogantly refuſed to ſolicit the protection of 
flaves. Of theſe ſlaves the moſt diſtinguiſhed was the chamberlain 
Euſebius, who ruled the monarch and the palace with ſuch abſolute 
ſway, that Conſtantius, according to the ſarcaſm of an impartial 
hiſtorian, poſſeſſed ſome credit with this haughty favourite. By 


his artful ſuggeſtions, the emperor was perſuaded to ſubſcribe the 


condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a new crime to 
the long liſt of unnatural murders which pollute the honour of the 
houſe of Conſtantine. n 
When the two nephews of Conſtantine, Gallus and Julian, were 
ſaved from the fury of the ſoldiers, the former was about twelve, and 
the latter about ſix, years of age; and, as the eldeſt was thought to 
be of a ſickly conſtitution, they obtained with the leſs difficulty a 
precarious and dependent life, from the affected pity of Conſtantius, 
who was ſenſible that the execution of theſe helpleſs orphans would 
have been eſteemed, by all mankind, an act of the moſt deliberate 
cruelty . Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia were aſſigned for 


the places of their exile and education; but, as ſoon as their growing 


years excited the jealouſy of the emperor, he judged it more prudent 
to ſecure thoſe unhappy youths in the ſtrong caſtle of Macellum, near 


Aurelius Victor cenſures the negligence ** Apud quem (ſi vere dici debeat) multum 
of his ſovereign in chufing the governors of Conſtantius potuit. Ammian. 1. xviii. c. 4- 
the provinces, and the generals of the army, Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. go.) 


and concludes his hiſtory with a very bold 
obſervacion, as it is much more dangerous 
under a feeble: reign to attack the miniſters 
than the maſter himſeff. Uti verum ab- 
ſalvam brevi, ut Imperatore ipſo clarius 
« ita appariterum * —_ atrox ni- 
46 Me" 
6 


reproaches the apoſtate with his ingratitude 
towards Mark, biſhop of Arethuſa, who had 
contributed to ſave his life; and we learn, 
though from a leſs reſpectable authority (Til 
lemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 
916.), that Julian was concealed in L thy ſanc- 
tuary of a church. 


Cæſarea. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Cæſarea. The treatment which they experienced during a ſix years 


confinement, was partly ſuch as they could hope from a careful guar- 
dian, and partly ſuch as they might dread from a ſuſpicious tyrant”. 


Their priſon was an ancient palace, the reſidence of the kings of 


Cappadocia; the ſituation was pleaſant, the buildings ſtately, the in- 
doſure ſpacious. They purſued their ſtudies, and practiſed their 
exerciſes under the tuition of the moſt ſkilful maſters ; and the nume- 
rous houſehold appointed to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews 
of Conſtantine, was not unworthy of the dignity of their birth. 


But they could not diſguiſe to themſelves that they were deprived of 


fortune, of freedom, and of ſafety ;- ſecluded from the ſociety of all 


whom they could truſt or eſteem, and condemned to paſs their me- 


lancholy hours in the company. of ſlaves, devoted to the commands 
of a tyrant, who had already injured them beyond the hope of re- 
conciliation. At length, however, the emergencies of the . ſtate 
compelled the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to inveſt Gal- 
lus, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, with the title of Cæſar, 
and to cement this political connection by his marriage with 
the princeſs Conſtantina. After a formal interview, in which the 
two princes mutually engaged their faith never to undertake any 
thing to the prejudice of each other, they repaired without delay 
to their reſpective ſtations. Conſtantius continued his march towards 
the Weſt, and Gallus fixed his xeſidence at Antioch, from whence, 
with a delegated authority, he adminiſtered the five great dioceſes 
of the eaſtern præfecture . In this fortunate change, the new Cæſar 


5 The moſt authentic account of the edu- tius, Zoſimus, and the two Victors. Ac- 
. cation and adventures of Julian, is contained cording to Philoſtorgius (1. iv. c. 1.), Theo- 
in the epiſtle or manifeſto which he himſelf philus, an Arian biſhop, was the witneſs, 


addreſſed to the ſenate and people of Athens. and, as it were, the guarantee, of this ſolemn / 
Libantus (Orat. Parentalis), on the fide of the engagement. He ſupported that character 


Pagans, and Socrates (I. iii. c. 1.), on that of with generous firmneſs ; but M. de Tille- 


the Chriſtians, have preſerved ſeveral iter mont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1120.) 


ing circumſtances. | thinks it very improbable that an heretic ſhould 
23 For the promotion of Gallus, ſee Ida- have poſſeſſed ""_ virtue, 


3 . was 
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was not unmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours _ 
of his rank, the e. of liberty. and the reſtitution of an 
ample patrimony *. 

The writers the moſt indulgent to the memory of Gallus, and 
even Julian himſelf, though he wiſhed to caſt a veil over the frailties 
of his brother, are obliged to confeſs that the Cæſar was incapable 
of reigning. Tranſported from a priſon to a throne, he poſſeſſed 
neither genius nor application, nor docility to compenſate for the 
want of knowledge and experience. A temper naturally moroſe and 
violent, inſtead of being corrected, was ſoured by ſolitude and ad- 
verſity; the remembrance of what he had endured, diſpoſed him to 
retaliation rather than to ſympathy; and the ungoverned ſallies of 
his rage were often fatal to thoſe who approached his perſon, or 
were ſubject to his power. Conſtantina, his wife, is deſcribed, not 
as a woman, but as one of the infernal furies tormented with an 
inſatiate thirſt of human blood. Inſtead of employing her influence 
to inſinuate the mild counſels of prudence and humanity, the exaſ- 
perated the fierce paſſions of her huſband ; and as ſhe retained the 
vanity, though ſhe had renounced the gentleneſs of her ſex, a pearl 
necklace was eſteemed an equivalent price for the murder of an in- 
nocent and virtuous nobleman 170 The cruelty of Gallus was ſome- 


4 Julian was at firſt permitted to purſue * 


his ſtudies at Conſtantinople, but the reputa - 


tion which he acquired ſoon excited the jea- 
louſy of Conſtantius ; and the young prince 
was adviſed to withdraw himſelf to the leſs 
conſpicuous ſcenes of Bithynia and Jonia. 
is See Julian ad S. P. Q. A. p. 271. Jerom. 

in Chron. Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, x. 14. 
T ſhall copy the words of Eutropius, who 
wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after 
the death of Gallus, when there was no lon- 
ger any motive either to flatter or to depre- 
ciate his character. Multis incivilibus 
*« peſtis Gallus Cæſar . . vir natura ferox, 


« et ad tyrannidem pronior, fi ſuo jure im- 

* perare licuiſſet.” 

16 Megzra quidem mortalis, inflammatrix 
ſevientis aſſidua, humani cruoris avida, &c. 
Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xiv. c. 1. The fin- 
cerity of Ammianus would not ſuffer him to 
miſrepreſent facts or characters, but his love 
of ambitious ornaments frequently betrayed him 
into an unnatural vehemence of expreſſion. 

*7 His name was Clematius of Alexandria, 
and his only crime was a refuſal to gratify the 
deſires of his mother-in-law ; who ſolicited 
his death, becauſe ſhe had been diſappointed 
of his love. Ammian. I. xiv. c. 1. 


times 
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times diſplayed in the undiſſembled violence of popular or wn CHA . 5 
executions; and was ſometimes diſguiſed by the abuſe of law, ani 
the forms of judicial proceedings. The private houſes of ad „„ | 
and the places of public reſort, were beſieged by ſpies and informers; DE 1 
and the Cæſar himſelf, concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently 
condeſcended to aſſume that odious character. Every apartment of 

the palace was adorned with the inſtruments of death and torture, 

and a general conſternation was diffuſed through the capital of Syria. 

The Prince of the Eaſt, as if he had been conſcious how much he 

had to fear, and how little he deſerved to reign, ſelected for the 

objects of his reſentment, the provincials accuſed of ſome imaginary 

treaſon, and his own courtiers, whom with more reaſon he ſuſpected 

of incenſing, by their ſecret correſpondence, the timid and ſuſpicious 

mind of Conſtantius. But he forgot that he was depriving himſelf 

of his only ſupport, the affeQion of the people; whilſt he furniſhed 

the malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and afforded the 

emperor the faireſt pretence of AY the forfeit of his purple, and 

of his life. 

As long as the civil war r ſuſpended the "N= of the Roman world, Maſſacre of 
Conſtantius diſſembled his knowledge of the weak and cruel admini- e 
ſtration to which his choice had ſubjected the Eaſt ; and the diſcovery * De 354. 
of ſome aſſaſſins, ſecretly diſpatched to Antioch by the tyrant of bh 
Gaul, was employed to convinee the public, that the emperor and | 
the Cæſar were united by the ſame intereſt, and purſued by the ſame 
But when the victory was e in favour of Con- 


enemies 


18 See in Ammianns (I. xiv. c. 1. = a agents, who were reſolved to make their for 


very ample detail of the cruelties of Gallus. - 


His brother Julian (p. 272.) inſinuates, | 


chat a ſecret conſpiracy had been formed 
. againſt him; and Zoſimus names (I. ii. 
p. 135.) the perſons engaged in it; a mi- 
niſter of conſiderable rank, and two obſcure - 


tune. 


* 3 xiii. tom. ii. p. 17. 18. The 


aſſaſſins bad ſeduced a great number of le- 


gionaries; but their deſigns were diſcovered | 
and revealed by an old woman in whoſe COt- 


tage they lodged. 
8 2 


Py | 
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ſtantius, bis dependent colleague became leſs uſeful ard leſs formid- 
able. Every circumſtance of his conduct was ſeverely and ſuſpi- 
cioully examined, and it was privately reſolved, either to deprive 
Gallus of the purple, or at leaſt to remove him from the indolent 
luxury of Aſia to the hardſhips and dangers of a German war. The 
death of Theophilus, conſular of the province of Syria, who in a 
time of ſcarcity had been maſſacred by the people of Antioch, with 
the connivance, and almoſt at the inſtigation, of Gallus, was juſtly 
reſented, not only as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous in- 
ſult on the ſupreme majeſty df Conſtantius Two miniſters of 
illuſtrious rank, Domitian, the Oriental præfect, and Montius, quæſtor 
of the palace, were empowered by a ſpecial commiſſion to viſit and 
reform the ſtate of the Eaſt. They were inſtructed to behave towards 
Gallus with moderation and reſpect, and, by the gentleſt arts of per- 
ſuaſion, to engage him to comply with the invitation of his brother 
and colleague. The raſhneſs of the præfect diſappointed theſe 
prudent meaſures, and haſtened his own ruin, as well as that of 


his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, Domitian paſſed diſdainfully 


before the gates of the palace, and alleging a flight pretence of in- 
diſpoſition, continued ſeveral days in ſullen retirement, to prepare an 
inflammatory memorial, which he tranſmitted to the Imperial court. 
Yielding at length to the preſſing ſolicitations of Gallus, the præfect 
condeſcended to take his ſeat in council; but his firſt ſtep was to 


ſignify a conciſe and haughty mandate, importing that the Cæſar 


ſhould immediately repair to Italy, and threatening that he himſelf 
would puniſh his delay or heſitation, by ſuſpending the uſual allow- 
ance of his houſehold. The nephew and daughter of Conſtantine, 
who could ill brook the inſolence of a ſubject, expreſſed their reſent- 


ment by inſtantly delivering Domitian to the cuſtody of -a guard. 


The quarrel ſtill admitted of ſome terms of accommodation. They 


were rendered A ME] the imprudent behaviour of Montius, 
a ſtateſ- 
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a ſtateſman, whoſe art and experience were frequently betrayed by C . 
the levity of his diſpoſition . The quæſtor reproached Gallus in —— 

haughty language, that a prince, who was ſcarcely authoriſed Rp ö 
to remove a municipal magiſtrate, ſhould preſume. to impriſon 

a Prætorian præfect; convoked a meeting of the civil and military 

officers; and required them, in the name of their ſovereign, to defend 

the perſon and dignity of his repreſentatives. By this raſh declaration 

of war, the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked. to embrace 

the moſt deſperate: counſels. He ordered his guards to ſtand to their 

arms, aſſembled the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their 

zeal the care 9 his ſafety and revenge. His commands were too 

fatally obeyed. They rudely ſeized the præfect and the quæſtor, 

and tying their legs together with ropes, they dragged them through 

the ſtreets of the city, inflicted a thouſand inſults and a thouſand 

wounds on theſe unhappy victims, and at laſt precipitated their 


mangled and lifeleſs bodies into the Aream-of the Orontes *. 
After ſuch a deed, whatever might have been the deſigns of Gallus, 833 


it was only in a field of battle that he could aſſert his innocence with Gallus. 185 
- any hope of ſucceſs. But the mind of that prince was formed of an 

equal mixture of violence and weakneſs. Inſtead of aſſuming the. 

title of Auguſtus, inflead' of employing in his defence the troops 

and treaſures of the Faſt, he ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by the- 

affected tranquillity of Conſtantius, who, leaving him the vain pa- 

geantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran legions from 


0 In the preſent text of Ammianus, we Inſtead of els obliged to collect ha | 
read, Ader, quidem, ſed ad /enitatem propen- tered and imperfect hints from various ſources, 1 3 ; 
fior ; which forms a ſentence of contradictory we now enter into the full ſtream of the hiſ- Bs 
nonſenſe. With the aid of an old manuſcript, tory of Ammianus, and need only refer to 
'  Valefius has rectiſied the firſt of theſe corrup-- the ſeventh and ninth chapters of his four- 
tions, and we perceive a ray of light in the teenth book. Philoſtorgius, however (I. iii. 
ſubſtitution of the word wafer. If we venture c. 28.), though partial to Gallus, ſhould. not 
to change lenitatem into levitatem, this altera- - be entirely overlooked. 
tion of a ſingle letter will render the whole 
paſſage clear and conſiſtent. 
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the provinces of Aſia. But as it Rill appeared dangerous to arreſt 


Gallus in his capital, the flow and ſafer arts of diſſimulation were 
practiſed with ſucceſs. The frequent and preſſing epiſtles of Conſtan- 


tius were filled with profeſſions of confidence and friendſhip; exhorting 


the Cæſar to diſcharge the duties of his high ſtation, to relieve his 
colleague from a part of the public cares, and to aſſiſt the Weſt by 


his preſence, his counſels, and his arms. After ſo many reciprocal 
injuries, Gallus had reaſon to fear and to diſtruſt. But he had ne- 


glected the opportunities of flight and of reſiſtance; he was ſeduced 
by the flattering aſſurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under the 
ſemblance of a rough ſoldier, diſguiſed the moſt artful infinuation ; 
and he depended on the credit of his wife Conſtantina, till the un- 
ſeaſonable death of that princeſs completed the ruin in which he 
had been involved by her impetuous paſhons ©. 

After a long delay, the reluctant Cæſar ſet forwards on his journey 
to the Imperial court. From Antioch to Hadrianople, he traverſed 
the wide extent of his dominions with a numerous and ſtately train; 
and as he laboured to conceal his apprehenſions from the world, and 
perhaps from himſelf, he entertained the people of Conſtantinople 
with an exhibition of the games of the. circus. The progreſs of the 
Journey might, however, have warned him of the impending danger. 
In all the principal cities he was met by miniſters of confidence, 
commiſſioned to ſeize the offices of government, to obſerve his 
motions, and to prevent the haſty ſallies of his deſpair. The perſons 
diſpatched to ſecure the provinces which he left behind, paſſed him 
with cold ſalutations, or affected diſdain; and the troops, whoſe 
Ration lay along the public road, were ſtudiouſly removed on his 


3 leſt they might be tempted to offer their TY for the 


22 She had preceded her 8 but died of a fever on the road, at a a Hide Ab in 
Bithynia, called Cœnum Gallicanum. 
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ſervice of a civil war After Gallus had been permitted to repoſe © SY Th 
himſelf a few days at Hadrianople, he received a mandate, expreſſed — 
zn the moſt haughty and abſolute ſtyle, that his ſplendid retinue 
ſhould halt in that city, while the Cæſar himſelf, with only ten poſt- 
carriages, ſhould haſten to the Imperial reſidence at Milan. In this 
rapid journey, the profound reſpect which was due to the brother 
and colleague of Conſtantius, was inſenſibly changed into rude fami- 

liarity; and Gallus, who diſcovered in the countenances of the 
attendants that they already conſidered themſelves as his guards, and 
might ſoon be employed as his executioners, began to accuſe his 
fatal raſhneſs, and to recolle& with terror and remorſe the conduct 
by which he had provoked his fate. The diſſimulation which had 
hitherto been preſerved, was laid aſide at Petovio in Pannonia. He 
was conducted to a palace in the ſuburbs, where the general Barba- 
tio, with a ſelect band of ſoldiers, who could neither be moved by 
pity, nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival of his illuſtrious 
victim. In the cloſe of the evening he was arreſted, ignominiouſſy 
ſtripped of the enſigns of Cæſar, and hurried away to Pola in 
Iſtria, a ſequeſtered priſon, which had been ſo recently polluted with 
royal blood. The horror which he felt, was ſoon encreaſed by the 
appearance of his implacable enemy the eunuch Euſebius, who, with 
the aſſiſtance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded to interrogate 
him concerning the adminiſtration of the Eaſt. The Cæſar ſunk 
under the weight of ſhame and guilt, confeſſed all the criminal 


actions, and all the treaſonable deſigns with which he was charged ; 
and by imputing them to the advice of his wife, exaſperated the 


23 The Thebzan legions, which were then 
| quartered at Hadrianople, ſent a deputation 
to Gallus, with a tender of their ſervices. 
Ammian. I. xiv. c. 11. The Notitia (ſ. 6. 
20. 38. edit. Labb.) mentions three ſeveral 
legions which bore the name of Thebæan. 


The zeal of M. de Voltaire, to deſtroy a de- 


ſpicable though celebrated legend, has tempted 
him on the ſlighteſt grounds to deny the exiſ- 
tence of a Thebæan legion in the Roman 
armies. See Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv. 
P- 414. quarto edition. 
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C bit . indignation of Conſtantius, who reviewed with partial prejudice the 

—— minutes of the examination. The emperor was eaſily convinced, 
that his own ſafety was incompatible with the life of his couſin : 
the ſentence of death was ſigned, diſpatched, and executed; and the 170 
nephew of Conſtantine, with his hands tied behind his back, was 1 

beheaded in priſon like the vileſt malefactor. Thoſe who are 5 

inclined to palliate the cruelties of Conſtantius, aſſert that he ſoon 4 
relented, and endeavoured to recall tlie bloody mandate; but that 5 
the ſecond meſſenger entruſted with the reprieve, was detained by 
the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving temper of Gallus, and 
were deſirous of re- uniting to their empire the wealthy provinces of 
th e Ea * 25 | . : 

The danger Beſides the reigning emperor, Julian alone ſurvived, of all the 

Th numerous poſterity of Conſtantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his 


royal birth involved him in the diſgrace of Gallus. From his retire- 
ment in the happy country of Ionia, he was conveyed under a ſtrong 
guard to the court of Milan; where he languiſhed above ſeven 
months, in the continual apprehenſion of ſuffering the ſame ignomi- 
nious death, which was daily inflited, almoſt before his eyes, on 
the friends and adherents of his perſecuted family. His looks, his 
geſtures, his ſilence, were ſcrutinized with malignant curioſity, and 
he was perpetually aſſaulted by enemies, whom he had never of- 
fended, and by arts to which he was a ſtranger . But in the ſchool 


latter tranſcribed, without choice or criti- 


; 
os 
v7 
4 

ö 

I 44 
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As earns <oye 


24 See the complete narrative of he j jour- 


ney and death of Gallus in Ammianus, I. 
xiv. c. 11. Julian complains that his bro- 
cher was put to death without a trial; at- 
tempts to juſtify, or at leaſt to excuſe, the 
cruel revenge which he had inflicted on his 
enemies; but ſeems at laſt to acknowledge 
that he might juſtly have been deprived of 
the purple. | 

25 Philoſtorgius, I. iv. c. 1. Zonaras, 
1. xii. tom. ii. p. 19. But the former was 
partial towards an Arian monarch, and the 


* 


ciſm, whatever he found in the writings of 
the ancients; 

26 See Ammianus Marcellin. 1. xv. c. 1. 
3. 8. Julian himſelf, in his epiſtle to the 
Athenians, draws a very lively and juſt pic- 
ture of his own danger, and of his, ſenti- 
ments. He ſhews, however, a tendency to 
exaggerate his ſufferings, by inſinuating, 
though in obſcure terms, that they laſted 
above a year ; a period which cannot be re- 


of 


unn with the truth of chronology. 
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of adverſity, Julian inſenſibly acquired the virtues of firmneſs and 
diſcretion. He defended his honour, as well as his life, againſt the 
enſnaring ſubtleties of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort ſome 
declaration of his ſentiments: and whilſt he cautiouſly ſuppreſſed 
his grief and reſentment, he nobly diſdained to flatter the tyrant, by 
any ſeeming approbation of his brother's murder. Julian moſt de- 
voutly aſcribes his miraculous deliverance to the protection of the 
Gods, who had exempted his innocence from the ſentence of de- 
ſtruction pronounced by their juſtice againſt the impious houſe 
of Conſtantine ”. As the moſt effectual inſtrument of their pro- 
vidence, he gratefully .acknowledges the ſteady and generous 
friendſhip of the empreſs Euſebia **, a woman of beauty and merit, 
who, by the aſcendant which ſhe had gained over the mind of her 
huſband, counterbalanced, in ſome meaſure, the powerful conſpi- 
racy of the eunuchs. By the interceſſion of his patroneſs, Julian 
was admitted into the Imperial preſence : he pleaded his cauſe with 
a decent freedom, he was heard with favour ; and, notwithſtanding 


the efforts of his enemies, who urged the danger of ſparing an 


| avenger of the blood of Gallus, the milder ſentiment of Euſebia 
prevailed in the council. But the effects of a ſecond interview were 
| dreaded by the eunuchs; and Julian was adviſed to withdraw for a 
while into the neighbourhood of Milan, till the emperor thought 
proper to aſſign the city of Athens for the place of his honourable 
exile. As he had diſcovered from his earlieſt youth, a propenſity, 
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He is ſent to 
Athens, 

A. D. 355, 
May. 


or rather paſion, for the language, the manners, the e learning, and 


* julian has worked the crimes and miſ- 
fortunes of the family of Conſtantine into 
an allegorical fable, which is happily con- 
ceived and agreeably related, It forms the 
concluſion of the ſeventh Oration, from 
whence it has been detached and tranſlated 
by the Abbe de la Bleterie. 
tom. ii. p. 385—408, 


Vol. IL 


rians of all parties agree in her praiſes. 
Vie de Jovien,\ 


* dhe was a native of Theſſalonica in 
Macedonia, of a noble family, and the 


daughter as well as fiſter of conſuls. Her 


marriage with the emperor may be placed in 
the year 352. 
See 
their teſtimonies collected by Tillemont, Hiſt. 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 759—754- 


Es the 


In a divided age, the hiſto- 
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deſcribes, of the future wickedneſs of the 
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the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed wich pleaſure an order fo 
agreeable to his wiſhes. Far from the tumult of arms, and the 
treachery of courts, he ſpent fix months amidſt the groves of the 
academy, in a free intercourſe with the . philoſophers of the 
age, who ſtudied to cultivate the genius, to encourage the va- 
nity, and to inflame the devotion of their royal pupil. Their 
labours were not unſucceſsful; and Julian inviolably preſerved 
for Athens that tender regard, which ſeldom fails to ariſe in 
a liberal mind, from the recollection of the place where it has 
diſcovered and exerciſed its growing powers. The gentleneſs and 
affability of manners, which his temper ſuggeſted and his ſituation 
impoſed, inſenſibly engaged the affections of the ſtrangers, as well 
as citizens, with whom he converſed. Some of his fellow-ſtudents 
might perhaps examine his behaviour with an eye of prejudice and 
averſion ; but Julian eſtabliſhed, in the ſchools of Athens, a general 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of his virtues and talents, which was ſoon 
diffuſed over the Roman world *, | 

Whilſt his hours were paſſed in ſtudious REVERT the. em- 
preſs, reſolute to atchieve the generous deſign which ſhe had under- 
taken, was not unmindful of the care of his fortune. The death of the 
late Cæſar had left Conſtantius inveſted with the ſole command, and 
oppreſſed by the accumulated weight of a mighty empire. Before the 
wounds of civil diſcord could be healed, the provinces of Gaul were 
overwhelmed by a deluge of Barbarians. The Sarmatians no longer 
reſpeted the barrier of the Danube. The impunity of rapine 
had increaſed the boldneſs and numbers of the wild Haurians : 


39 Libanius and Gregory Nazianzen have apoſtate, amount al to ſome bodily im- 
exhauſted the arts as well as the powers of perfections, and to ſome peculiarities in his- 
their eloquence, to repreſent Julian as the ſpeech and manner. He proteſts, however, 
firſt of heroes, or the worſt of tyrants. that he hen foreſaw and foretold the cala- 
Gregory was his fellow - ſtudent at Athens; mities of the church and ſtate (Greg. Nazi- 
and the ſymptoms, which he ſo tragically anzen, Orat. iv. p. 121, 122.) 
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thoſe robbers deſcended from their eraggy mountains to ravage the 
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adjacent country, and had even preſumed, thou gh without ſucceſs, — 


to beſiege the important city of Seleucia, which was defended by a 


garriſon of three Roman legions. Above all, the Perſian monarch, 
elated by victory, again threatened the peace of Aſia, and the pre- 
ſence of the emperor was indiſpenſably required, both in the Weſt, 


and in the Eaſt. For the firſt time, Conſtantius {incerely acknow- 


ledged, that his ſingle ſtrength was unequal to ſuch an extent of 


care and of dominion **, Inſenſible to the voice of flattery, which 


aſſured him that his all- powerful virtue, and celeſtial fortune, would 
ſtill continue to triumph over every obſtacle, he liſtened with com- 


placency to the advice of Euſebia, which gratified his indolence, 


without offending his ſuſpicious pride. As fhe perceived that the 


remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the emperor's mind, ſhe artfully 


turned his attention to the oppoſite characters of the two brothers, 
which from their infancy had been compared to thoſe of Domitian 


and of Titus. She accuſtomed; her huſband to conſider Julian as a 


youth of a mild unambitious diſpoſition, whoſe allegiance and gra- 
titude might be ſecured by the: gift of the purple, and who was 


qualified to fill, with honour, a ſubordinate ſtation, without aſpiring 


to diſpute the commands, or to ſhade the glories, of his ſovereign _ 


and benefactor. After an obſtinate, though ſecret ſtruggle, the op- 


poſition of the favourite eunuchs ſubmitted-to the aſcendency of the 
empreſs; and it was reſolved that Julian, after celebrating his nup- 
tials with Helena, ſiſter of Conſtantius, ſhould be appointed, with 
the title of Geziar, to reign over the countries beyond the Alps 


39 Succumbere tot -neceGtatibus tamque filios fuit, Domitianum et Titum: Ammian. 
crebris unum ſe quod nunquam fecerat aperte l. xiv. c. 11. The circumſtances and edu- 


demonſtrans. Ammian. 1. xv. c. 8. He cation of the two brothers were ſo nearly 


then expreſſes, in their own words, the flat= the ſame, as to afford a ſtrong example of 
tering aſſurances of the courtierss + , - the innate difference of characters. 


* Tantum a temperatis moribus Julian] 32 Ammianus, 1. xv. C, 8. Zoſimus, * 


Gifferens fratris quantum inter Veſpaſiani iii. p. 137, 138. 
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Although the order which recalled him to court was probably 
accompanied by ſome intimation of his approaching greatneſs, he 
appeals to the people of Athens to witneſs his tears of undiſſembled 
ſorrow, when he was reluctantly torn away from his beloved retire- 


ment. He trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for his 


virtue; and his ſole confidence was derived from the perſuaſion, that 
Minerva infpired all his actions, and that he was protected by an 
inviſible guard of angels, whom for that purpoſe ſlie had borrowed 
from the Sun and Moon. He approached, with horror, the palace 
of Milan; nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his indignation, 
when he found himſelf accoſted with falſe and ſervile reſpect by the 


aſſaſſins of his family. Euſebia, rejoicing in the ſucceſs of her be- 


nevolent ſchemes, embraced him with the tenderneſs of a ſiſter; and 
endeavoured, by the moſt ſoothing careſſes, to diſpel his terrors, and 
reconcile him to his fortune. But the ceremony of ſhaving his 
beard, and his awkward demeanour, when he firſt exchanged the 
cloak of a Greek philoſopher for the military habit of a Roman 
prince, amuſed, during a few days, the levity of the Imperial 
court. : 5 | | 

The emperors of the age of Conſtantine no longer deigned to 
conſult with the ſenate in the choice of a colleague ; but they were 
anxions that their nomination ſhould be ratified by the conſent of the 


whoſe ſtations were in-the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared under 


arms; and Conſtantius aſcended his lofty tribunal, holding by the 


hand his coufin Julian, who entered the fame day into the 42M 


37 Julian ad 8. P. Q. A. p. 275, 276. Julian himſelf relates (p- 274.), with 
Libanius Orat. x. p. 268. Julian did not ſome humour, the circumſtances of his own: 
yield till the Gods had fignified their will by metamorphoſis, his downcaſt looks, and his 
repeated viſions and omens. His piety then perplexity at being thus ſuddenly tranſported: 
forbade him to reſiſt. into a new world, where every object appear- 

| ed ſtrange and hoſtile. 
fifth 


On this ſolemn occaſion, the guards, with the other troops 
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fifth year of his age. In a ſtudied ſpeech, conceived and delivered 


with dignity, the emperor repreſented the various dangers which 
threatened the proſperity of the republic, the neceſſity of naming # 


Cæſar for the adminiſtration of the Weſt, and his own intention, if 


it was agreeable to their wiſhes, of rewarding with the honours of 
the purple, the promiſing virtues of the nephew of Conſtantine. 
The approbation of the ſoldiers was teſtified by a reſpectful mur- 
mur : they gazed on the manly countenance of Julian, and obſerved 
with pleaſure, that the fire which ſparkled in his eyes was tempered 
by a modeſt bluſh, on being thus expoſed, for the firſt time, to the 
public view of mankind. As ſoon as the ceremony of his inveſtiture 
had been performed, Conſtantius addreſſed him with the tone of 
authority, which his ſuperior age and ftation permitted him to 
aſſume ; and exhorting the new Cæſar to deſerve, by heroic 


deeds, that ſacred and immortal name, the emperor gave his col- 


league the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a friendſhip which ſhould never be 


impaired by time, nor interrupted by their ſeparation into the moſb 


diſtant climates. As ſoon as the ſpeech was ended, the troops, as'a 


token of applauſe, claſhed their ſhields againſt their knees *; while 


the officers who ſurrounded the tribunal expreſſed, with decent re- 


ſerve, their ſenfe of the merits of the repreſentative of Conſtantius. 
The two princes returned to the palace in the ſame chariot'; and 
during the ſlow proceſſion, Julian repeated to himſelf a verſe of his 
favourite Homer, which he might equally apply to his fortune and 
to his fears 2” The four and twenty days which the Cæſar e at 


Is: hs Ammian. Marcellin. I. xv. c. 8. 
Toſimus, 1. iii. p. 139. Aurelius Victor. 


diſtinction, Eumque ut potiori reverentia 
ſervaretur, nec. ſupra modum laudabant nec 


Victor Junior in Epitom. Eutrop. x. 14. 

36 Militares omnes horrendo fragore ſcuta 
genibus illidentes ; quod eſt proſperitatis in- 
dicium plenum; nam contra cum haſtis 
clypei feriuntur, iræ documentum eſt et do- 
loris. Ammianus adds, with a nice 


infra quam decebat. 


37 EaacCs TogPvetcs hv og, cr {050% xæęc rain. | 


The word purple, which Homer had ufed as: 


a vague but common epithet for death, was 


applied by Julian to expreſs, - very aptly, the 
nature and object of his own apprehenſions. 
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355, Nov. 6. 
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pable of any attachment for their new maſter, to whom, for the 
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Milan after his inveſtiture, and the firſt months of be Gallic reign, 
were devoted to a ſplendid, but ſevere captivity; nor could the 
acquiſition of honour compenſate for the loſs of freedom. His 
ſteps were watched, his correſpondence was intercepted ; and he 
was obliged, by prudence, to decline the viſits of his moſt intimate 
friends. Of his former domeſtics, four only were permitted to 
attend him; two pages, his phyſician, and his librarian ; the laft of 
whom was employed in the care of a valuable collection of books; 
the gift of the empreſs, who ſtudied the inclinations as well as the 
intereſt of her friend. In the room of theſe faithful ſervants, an 
houſehold was formed, ſuch indeed as became the dignity of a Czfar : 
but it was filled with a crowd of ſlaves, deſtitute, and perhaps inca- 


moſt part, they were either unknown or ſuſpeted. His want of 
experience might require the aſſiſtance of a wiſe council; but the 
minute inſtructions which regulated the ſervice of his table, and the 
diſtribution of his hours, were adapted to a youth ſtill-under the 
diſcipline of his præceptors, rather than to the fituation of a prince 
entruſted with the conduct of an important war If he aſpired to 
deſerve the eſteem of his ſubjects, he was checked by the fear of 
diſpleaſing his ſovereign; and even the fruits of his marriage-bed 
were blaſted by the OY artifices of Euſebia ® herſelf, who, on 

this 
et inferri, Ammian. Marcellin, I. xvi. 


Es 
39 If we recofle& that Conſtantine, the 


5 He repreſents, in the moſt pathetic 
terms (p. 277.), the diſtreſs of his new fitu- 
ation. The proviſion for his table was how- 


ever ſo elegant and ſumptuous, that the 
young philoſopher rejected it with diſdain, 


Quum legeret libellum aſſidue, quem Con- 
ſtantius ut privignum ad ſtudia mittens ma- 


nd ſuã conſcripſerat, prælicenter diſponens 


quid in convivio Cæſaris impendi deberet, 
Fhaſianum, et vnlvam et ſumen exigi vetuit 


father of Helena, died above eighteen years 

before in a mature old age, it will appear | 
probable, that the daughter, though a vir- 
gin, could not be very young at the time of 
her marriage. She was ſoon afterwards de- 


livered of a ſon, who died immediately, 


guod 3 corrupta mercede, mox natum 
præ ſecto 
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this occaſion alone, ſeems to have been unmindful of the tenderneſs 
of her ſex, and the generoſity of her character. The memory of 
his father and of his brothers reminded Julian of his own danger, 
and his apprehenſions were encreaſed by the recent and unworthy 
fate of Sylvanus. In the ſummer which preceded his own elevation, 
that general had been choſen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of 
the Barbarians; but Sylvanus ſoon diſcovered that he had left his moſt 
dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous informey 
countenanced by ſeveral of the principal miniſters, procured from 
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Fatal end of 
Sylvanus, 
A. D. 355» 
9 


him ſome recommendatory letters; and erazing the whole of the 


contents, except the ſignature, filled up the vacant parchment with 
matters of high and treaſonable import. By the induſtry and cou- 


rage of his friends, the fraud was however detected, and in a great 
council of the civil and military officers, held in the preſence of the 


emperor himſelf, the innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknow- 
ledged. But the diſcovery came too late; the report of the calumny, 


and the haſty ſeizure of his eſtate, had already provoked the indig- 


nant chief to the rebellion of which he was ſo unjuſtly accuſed. He 


aſſumed the purple at his head- quarters of Cologne, and his active 


powers appeared to menace Italy with an invaſion, and Milan with. 
a ſiege. In this emergency, Urſicinus, a general of equal rank, re 
gained, by an act of treachery, the favour which he had loſt by his 
eminent ſervices in the Eaſt. Exaſperated, as he might ſpeciouſly- 


allege, by injuries of a ſimilar nature, he haſtened with a few 


followers to join the ſtandard, and to betray the confidence, of his too 
eredulous friend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days, Sylva— 


præſecto pluſquam convenerat umbilico ne- xvi. c. 10. Our phyſicians will determine 
cavit. She accompanied the emperor and whether there exiſts ſuch a poiſon.. For my: 
empreſs in their journey to Rome, and the own part, I am. inclined to hope that the 
latter, quæſitum venenum bibere per frau- public malignity imputed the effects of. acci-- 
dem illexit, ut quotieſcunque concepiſſet, dent as the guilt of Euſebia. 

immaturum abjiceret partum. Ammian. I. 
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nus was aflaſſinated : the ſoldiers hs without any ciminal inten- 
tion, had blindly followed the example of their leader, immediately 
returned to their allegiance; and the flatterers of Conſtantius cele- 
brated the wiſdom and felicity of the monarch who had extinguiſhed 
a civil war without the hazard of a battle © 

Ihe protection of the Rhætian er, and the perſecution of 
the Catholic Church, detained Conſtantius in Italy above eighteen 
months after.the departure of Julian. Before the emperor returned 
into the Eaſt, he indulged his pride and curioſity in a viſit to the 
ancient capital. He proceeded from Milan to Rome along the 
Emilian and Flaminian ways; and as ſoon as he approached within 
forty miles of the city, the march of a prince who had never 
vanquiſhed a foreign enemy, aſſumed the appearance of a triumphal 
proceſſion. His ſplendid train was compoſed of all the miniſters of 
luxury; but in a time of profound peace, he was encompaſſed by 
the glittering arms of the numerous ſquadrons of his guards and 
cuiraſſiers. Their ſtreaming banners of ſilk, emboſſed with gold, 
and ſhaped in the form of dragons, waved round the perſon of the 
emperor. Conſtantius fat alone in a lofty car reſplendent with gold 
and precious gems; and, except when he bowed his head to paſs 
under the gates of the cities, he affected a ſtately demeanour of 
inflexible, and, as it might ſeem, of inſenſible gravity. The ſevere 
diſcipline of the Perſian youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into 


the Imperial palace; and ſuch were the habits of patience which they 


had inculcated, that, during a flow and ſultry march, he was never 
ſeen to move his hand towards his face, or to turn his eyes either 
to the right or to the left. He was received by the magiſtrates and 


% Ammianus (xv. 5.) was perfectly well ſtantius to Rome, ſee Ammianus, 1, xvi. 
informed of the conduct and fate ef Sylvanus. c. 10. We have only to add, that Themi- 
He himſelf was one of the few followers who ftius was appointed deputy from Conſtanti- 
attended Urſicinus in his dangerous enterpriſe. nople, and that he compoſed his fourth Ora- 

4 he particulars of the viſit of Con - tion for this ceremony. | 


ſenate 
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ſenate of Rome; and the emperor ſurveyed, with attention, the civil C H A P. 
honours of the republic, and the conſular images of the noble families. C-—— 
The ſtreets were lined with an innumerable multitude. Their re- 
peated acelamations expreſſed their joy at beholding, after an abſence 
of thirty-two years, the ſacred perſon of their ſovereign; and Con- 
ſtantius himſelf expreſſed, with ſome pleaſantry, his affected ſurpriſe 
that the human race ſhould thus ſuddenly be collected on the ſame ſpot. 
The ſon of Conſtantine was lodged in the ancient palace of Auguſtus : 
* he preſided in the ſenate, harangued the people from the tribunal which 
F Cicero had ſo often aſcended, aſſiſted with unuſual courteſy at the games 
4 of the Circus, and accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the pane- 
gyrics which had been prepared for this ceremony by tlie deputies of 
the principal cities. His ſhort viſit of thirty days was employed in 
viewing the monuments of art and power, which were ſcattered over 
the ſeven hills and the interjacent vallies. He admired the awful 
majeſty of the capitol, the vaſt extent of the baths of Caracalla and 
Diocletian, the ſevere ſimplicity of the Pantheon, the maſly greatneſs 
of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant architecture of the theatre 
of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the ſtately 
ſtructure of the Forum and column of Trajan; acknowledging, that 
the voice of fame, ſo prone to invent and to magnify, had made an 
inadequate report of the metropolis of the world. The traveller, 
who has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive 
ſome imperfect idea of the ſentiments which they muſt have in- ES 
ſpired when they reared their heads in the gen of Fans 5 
beauty. | a 
Ihe ſatisfaction which S had A from this 3 1 
excited him to the generous emulation of beſtowing on the Romans 
ſome memorial of his on gratitude and muniſicence. His firſt idea 
was to imitate the equeſtrian and coloſſal ſtatue which he had | CE I 
ſeen in the Forum of Trajan; but Whoa he had maturely weighed . 
Vol. II. 4 | U „ 
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the difficulties of the execution *, he choſe rather to embelliſh the 


w=—— capital by the gift of an . obeliſk. In 2 remote but po- 


3 
n 


iſhed age, which ſeems to have preceded the invention of alphabe- 
tical writing, a great number of theſe obeliſks had been erected, in 
the cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient ſovereigns of 
Egypt, in a juſt confidence that the ſimplicity of their form, and the 
hardneſs of their ſubſtance, would reſiſt the injuries of time and 
violence. Several of theſe extraordinary columns had been tranſ- 
ported to Rome by Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors, as the moſt durable 
monuments of their power and victory“; but there remained one 


obeliſk, which, from its ſize or ſanity, eſcaped for a long time the 


rapacious vanity of the conquerors. It was deſigned by Conſtantine 
to adorn his new city **; and, after being removed by his order from 
the pedeſtal where it ſtood before the Temple of the Sun at Helio- 
polis, was floated down the Nile to Alexandria. The death of Con- 
ſtantine ſuſpended the execution of his purpoſe, and this obeliſk was 
deſtined by his ſon to the ancient capital of the empire. A veſſel of 
nacommon ſtrength and capaciouſneſs was provided to convey this 


enormous weight of granite, at leaſt an hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, from the banks of the Nile to thoſe of the Tyber. The 
obeliſk of Conſtantius was landed about three miles from the city, 


42 Hormildas, a fugitive prince of Perſia, hieroglyphics. Tacit. Annal. ii. c. 60. But 
obſerved to the emperor, that if he made it ſeems probable, that before the uſeful in- 
ſach a horſe, he muſt think of preparing a vention of an alphabet, theſe natural or ar- 
ſimilar ſtable (the Forum of Trajan). Ano- bitrary ſigns were the common characters of 
ther ſaying of Hormiſdas is recorded, that. the Egyptian nation. See. Warburton's Di- 
«© one thing only had di/þ/za/ed him, to find vine Legation of Moſes, vol. iii. p. 6g— 
« that men died at Rome as well as elſe- 243. 

„% where.” If we adopt this reading of the See Plin. Hiſt, Natur. I. xxxvi. e. 14. 
text of Ammianus C diſplicuiſſè inſtead of la- 15. 
cuiſſe), we may conſider it as a reproof of Ammian. 3 I. xvii. c. 4. He 


Roman vanity. The contrary ſenſe would 
be that of a miſanthrope. 
43 When Germanicus viſited the ancient: 


monuments of Thebes, the eldeſt of the 


prieſts explained to him the meaning of theſe 


gives us a Greek interpretation of the hiero- 
glyphics, and his commentator Lindenbro- 
gius adds a Latin inſcription, which, in 
twenty verſes of the age of Conſtantius, con- 
tain a ſhort r of the obeliſk. 


and 
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and elevated by the efforts of art and labour, in the great Circus of 
Rome 

The eee of Conſtantius eum Rome was haſtened by the 
alarming-intelligence of the diſtreſs and danger of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces. The diſtractions of civil war, and the irreparable loſs which 
the Roman legions had ſuſtained .in the battle of Murſa, expoſed 
thoſe countries, almoſt without defence, to the light cavalry of the 
Barbarians; and particularly to the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce 
and powerful nation, who ſeem to have exchanged the inſtitutions 
of Germany for the arms and military arts of their Sarmatian allies ”. 
The garriſons of the frontier were inſufficient to check their pro- 
greſs; and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to aſſemble, 
from the extremities. of his dominions, the flower of the Palatine 
troops, to take the held in perſon, and to employ a whole campaign, 


with the preceding autumn and the enſuing ſpring, in the ſerious pro- 


ſecution of the war. The emperor paſſed the Danube on a bridge 
of boats, cut in pieces all that encountered; his march, penetrated 
into the heart of the country of the Quadi, and ſeverely retaliated 
the calamities which they had inflicted on the Roman province. The 
diſmayed Barbarians were ſoon reduced to ſue for peace: they offered 
the reſtitution of his captive fubjeQts, as an atonement for the paſt, 
and the nobleſt hoſtages as a pledge of their future conduct. The 
generous courteſy which was ſhewn to the firſt among their chief- 
tains who implored the clemency of Conſtantius, encouraged the 
more timid, or the more obſtinate, to imitate their example ; and 
the Imperial camp was crowded with the princes and ambaſſadors of 
the moſt diſtant tribes, who occupied the plains of the Leſſer Poland, 


45 See Donat. Roma Antiqua, Li. c. 14. an the obehſk of Conſtantius in the 
I. iv. c. 12. and the learned, though con- ſquare before the patriarchal church of St. 
fuſed, Diſſertation of Bargæus on Obeliſks, John Lateran. | 
inſerted in the fourth volume of Græviuss The events of this Quadian and Sar- 
Roman Antiquities, p. 1897—1936. This matian war are related by Ammianus, xvi. 
Diſſertation is dedicated to pope Sixtus V. 10. xvil. 12, 13. XIX. 11. : 


U 2 and 
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matian war, 


A. D. 357, 
358, 359. 
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CHAP. and who might have deemed themſelves ſecure behind the lofty ridge 

———— of the Carpathian mountains. While Conſtantius gave laws to the 

Barbarians beyond the Danube, he diſtinguiſhed with ſpecious com- 

paſſion the Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from their native 

country by the rebellion of their ſlaves, and who formed a very con- 

ſiderable acceſſion to the power of the Quadi. 'The emperor, em- 
bracing a generous but artful ſyſtem of policy, releaſed the Sarma- 

tians from the bands of this humiliating dependence, and reſtored 

them, by a ſeparate treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under 

the government of a king, the friend and ally of the republic. He 

declared his reſolution of afferting the juſtice of their cauſe, and of 

ſecuring the peace of the provinces by the extirpation, or at leaſt the 

baniſhment, of the Limigantes, whoſe manners were till infected 

with the vices of their ſervile origin. The execution of this defign 

was attended with more difficulty than glory. The territory of the 

Limigantes was protected againſt the Romans by the Danube, againſt 

the hoſtile Barbarians by the Teyſs. The marſhy lands which lay 

between thoſe rivers, and were often covered by their inundations, 

formed an intricate wilderneſs, pervious only to the inhabitants, who 

were acquainted with its ſecret paths and inacceſſible fortreſſes. On 

the approach of Conſtantius, the Limigantes tried the efficacy of 

prayers, of fraud, and of arms; but he ſternly rejected their ſup- 

plications, defeated their rude ſtratagems, and repelled with ſkill and 

firmneſs the efforts of their irregular valour. One of their moſt 

warlike tribes, eſtabliſhed i in a ſmall ifland towards the conflux of 

| | the Teyſs and the Danube, conſented to paſs the river with the in- 
| _Aention of furpriſing the emperor during the ſecurity of an amicable 
| conference. They ſoon became the victims of the perfidy which 
they meditated. Encompaſſed on every ſide, trampled down by the 


cavalry, ſlaughtered by the ſwords of the legions, they diſdained to 


| aſk for mercy 3 and with an undaunted countenance ſtill graſped their 
: 3 F514 weapons 
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weapons in the agonies of death. Aſter this victory a conſiderable 
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body of Romans was landed on the oppoſite banks of the Darſ ub: 


the Taifalz, a Gothic tribe engaged in the ſervice of the empire, 


invaded the Limigantes on the fide of the Teyſs; and their former 


maſters, the free Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, pene- 


trated through the hilly country into the heart of their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions. A general conflagration revealed the huts of the Barbarians, 


which were ſeated in the depth of the wilderneſs ; and the ſoldier 


fought with confidence on marſhy ground, which it was dangerous for 


him to tread. In this extremity the braveſt of the Limigantes were re- 
ſolved to die in arms, rather than to yield : but the milder ſentiment, 


enforced by the authority of their elders, at length prevailed ; and: 


the ſuppliant crowd, followed by their wives and children, repaired: 
to the Imperial camp, to learn their fate from the mouth of the con- 
queror. After celebrating his own clemency, which was ſtill in- 
clined to pardon their repeated crimes, and to ſpare the remnant of 
a guilty nation, Conſtantius affigned for the place of their exile a 
remote country, where they might enjoy a ſafe and honourable re- 
poſe. The Limigantes obeyed with reluctance; but before they 
could reach, at leaſt before they could occupy, their deftined habita- 


tions, they returned to the banks of the Danube, exaggerating the - 


hardſhips of their ſituation, and requeſting, with fervent profeſ- 
ſions of fidelity, that the emperor would grant them an un- 
diſturbed ſettlement within the limits of the Roman provinces. In- 
ſtead of conſulting his own experience of their incurable perfidy, 
Conſtantius liſtened to his flatterers, who were ready to repreſent the 
honour and advantage of accepting a colony of ſoldiers, at a time 
when it was much eaſier to obtain the pecuniary contributions, than 
the military ſervice of the ſubjects of the empire. The Limigantes. 


were permitted to paſs the Danube; and the emperor gave audience 
to the multitude in a large plain near the modern city of Buda. 


They 


— 
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They ſurrounded the tribunal, and ſeemed to hear with reſpect an 


— oration full of mildneſs and dignity; when one of the Barbarians, 


caſting his ſhoe into the air, exclaimed with a loud voice, Marha / 


Marha ! a word of defiance, which was received as the ſignal of 


the tumult. They ruſhed with fury to ſeize the perſon of the em- 


peror; his royal throne and golden couch were pillaged by theſe 


rude hands; but the faithful defence of his guards, who died at his 
feet, allowed him a moment to mount a fleet horſe, and to eſcape 
from the confuſion, The diſgrace which had been incurred by a 
treacherous furpriſe was foon retrieved by the numbers and diſcipline 


of the Romans; and the combat was only terminated by the ex- 
tinction of the name and nation of the Limigantes. The free Sar- 
matians were reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of their ancient ſeats; and 
although Conſtantius diftruſted the levity of their character, he en- 


_ -tertained ſome hopes that a ſenſe of gratitude might influence their 


future conduct. He had remarked the lofty ſtature and obſequious 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the nobleſt of their chiefs. He con- 
ferred on him the title of King; and Zizais proved that he was not 
unworthy to reign, by a ſincere and laſting attachment to the in- 
tereſt of his benefactor, who, after this ſplendid ſucceſs, received 
the ame of Sarmaticus from the acclamations of, his victorious 


* army 
The Perfian 
negociation, 
A. D. 358. 


While the Roman emperor and the Perſian. monarch, at the diſ- 
tance of three thouſand miles, defended their extreme limits againſt 
the Barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, their intermediate 
frontier experienced the viciflitudes of a languid war, and a preca- 
rious truce. Two of the eaſtern miniſters of Conſtantius, the Præ- 


' torian przfe&t Muſonian, whoſe abilities were diſgraced by the want 


45 Genti Sarmatarum magno decori conſi- Conſtantius himſelf, he expatiates on his 
dens apud eos regem dedit. Aurelius Vic- own exploits with much vanity, and ſome 
tor. In a pompous orion pronounced by truth, 
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of truth and integrity, and Caſſian duke of Meſopotamia, a hardy 
and veteran ſoldier, opened a ſecret negociation with the Satrap 
Tamſapor . Theſe overtures of peace, tranſlated into: the ſervile 
and flattering language of Aſia, were tranſmitted to the camp of the 
Great King; who reſolved to ſignify, by an ambaſſador, the terms 
which he was inclined to grant to the ſuppliant Romans. Narſes, 
whom he inveſted with that character, was honourably received in 
his paſſage through Antioch and Conſtantinople : he reached Sir-- 
mium after a long journey, and, at his firſt audience, reſpectfully 
unfolded the filken veil which covered the haughty epiſtle of his 
ſovereign. Sapor, King of Kings, and Brother of the Sun and: 
Moon (ſuch were the lofty titles affected by Oriental vanity), ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction that his brother, Conſtantius Cæſar, had been 


taught wiſdom by adverſity. As the lawful ſucceſſor of Darius 


Hyſtaſpes, Sapor aſſerted, that the river Strymon in Macedonia was 


the true and ancient boundary of his empire; declaring, however, 
that as an evidence of his moderation, he would content himſelf 


with the provinces of Armenia and Meſopotamia, which had been 


fraudulently extorted from his anceſtors. He alleged, that, without 
the reſtitution. of theſe diſputed countries, it was impoſlible to eſta- 
bliſh any treaty on a ſolid and permanent baſis; and he arrogantly 
threatened, that if his ambaſſador returned in vain, he was prepared' 
do take the field in the ſpring, and to ſupport the juſtice of his cauſe 
by the ſtrength. of his invincible arms.. Narſes, who was endowed 
with the moſt polite and amiable manners, . endeavoured, as far as 
was conſiſtent with his duty, to ſoften the harſhneſs of the 


meſſage **. Both the ſtyle and ſubſtance were maturely weighed 


4 Ammian. xvi. 88 ing. Idatius and Zonaras mention the jour- 


Ammianus (xvit. 5.) tranſcribes the ney of the ambaſſador; and Peter the Patri- 


haughty letter. Themiſtius (Orat. iv, p.57. cian (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 28.) has informed : 


edit, Petav.) takes notice of the filk cover- us of his conciliating behaviour. 
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in the Imperial council, and he was diſmiſſed with the following 
anſwer : + Conſtantius had a right to diſclaim the officiouſneſs of 
© his miniſters, who had acted without any ſpecific orders from 


„the throne: he was not, however, averſe: to an equal and ho- 


4 nourable treaty ; but it was highly indecent, as well as abſurd, to 
*© propoſe to the ſole and victorious emperor of the Roman world, 
the ſame conditions of peace which he had indignantly rejected at 
the time when his power was contracted within the narrow limits 
of the Eaſt: the chance of arms was uncertain ; and Sapor ſhould 
< Tecolle@, that if the Romans had ſometimes been vanquiſhed in 
battle, they had almoſt always been ſucceſsful in the event of the 
% war.” A few days after the departure of Narſes, three ambaſſadors 
were ſent to the court of Sapor, who was already returned from the 
Scythian expedition to his ordinary reſidence of Cteſiphon. A count, | 
a notary, and a ſophiſt, had been ſelected for this important com- 


miſſion ; and Conſtantius, who was ſecretly anxious for the conclu- 


ſion of the peace, entertained ſome hopes that the dignity of the 
firſt of theſe miniſters, the dexterity of the ſecond, and the rhetoric | 
of the third, would perſuade the Perſian monarch to abate of the 
rigour of his demands. But the progreſs of their negociation was 
oppoſed and defeated by the hoſtile arts of Antoninus, a Roman 
ſubje& of Syria, who had fled from oppreſſion, and was admitted 
into the councils of Sapor, and even to the royal table, where, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Perſians, the moſt important buſineſs 


5? Ammianus, xvii. 5. and Valeſius ad loc. 
The ſophiſt, or philoſopher (in that age theſe 
words were almoſt ſynonymous), was Euſta- 
thius the Cappadocian, the diſciple of Jam- 
blichus, and the friend of St. Baſil. Euna- 
pius (in Vit. ZAdefii, p. 44—47-) fondly at- 
tributes to this philoſophic ambaſſador the 
glory of enchanting the Barbarian king by 
the perſuaſive charms of reaſon and elo- 


quence. See Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. iv. p. 828. 1132. 

2 Ammian. xviii. 5, 6. 8, The decent 
and reſpectful behaviour of Antoninus to- 
wards the Roman general ſets him in a very 
intereſting light; and Ammianus himſelf 
ſpeaks of the traitor with ſome compaſſion 


and eſteem. 
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was frequently diſcuſſed **. The dexterous fugitive promoted his in= © " — P. 
tereſt by the ſame conduct which gratified his revenge. He in ce 


ſantly urged the ambition of his new maſter, to embrace the favour- 8 1 
able opportunity when the braveſt of the Palatine troops were em- 
ployed with the emperor in a diſtant war on the Danube. He 
preſſed Sapor to invade the exhauſted and defenceleſs provinces of 
the Eaſt, with the numerous armies of Perſia, now fortified by the 
alliance and acceſſion of the fierceſt Barbarians. The ambaſſadors of 


Rome retired without ſucceſs, and a ſecond. embaſty, of a ſtill more 
honourable rank, was detained in ſtrict confinement, and threatened | : a 
either with death or exile. | | 
The military hiſtorian **, who was himſelf diſpatched to obſerve java don of 

the army of the Perſians, as they were preparing to conſtruct a 1 
bridge of boats over the Tigris, beheld from an eminence the plain * P. 359. 
of Aſſyria, as far as the edge of the horizon, covered with men, 

with horſes, and with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, conſpi- 
cuous by the ſplendor of his purple. On his left hand, the place of 
honour among the Orientals, Grumbates, king of the Chionites, 
diſplayed the ſtern countenance of an aged and renowned warrior. 
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The monarch had reſerved a ſimilar place on his right hand for the 
king of the Albanians, who led his independent tribes from the 
ſhores of the Caſpian. The ſatraps and generals were diſtributed 
according to their ſeveral ranks, and the whole army, beſides the 
numerous train of Oriental luxury, conſiſted of more than one 
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hundred thouſand effective men, inured to fatigue, and ſelected from 
the braveſt nations of Aſia. The Roman deſerter, who in ſome 
meaſure guided the councils of Sapor, had en adviſed, that, 


c 


1 ak 


$3 This circumſtance, as it is noticed * and hs wines of Shiraz have Howie over 
Ammianus, ſerves to prove the veracity of the law of Mahomet. Briſſon de Regno 
Herodotus (1: 1. c. 133. ), and the permanęency Perl. I. ii. p. 462 472. and Chardin, 19585 N 
of the Perſian manners. In every age the ages en Perſe, tom. iii. p. go. N 2 
Perſians have been addicted to intemperance, * Ammian. I. xviii. 6,7, 8. 10. 
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8 inſtead of waſting the ſummer in tedious and difficult ſieges, he 
— ſhould march directly to the Euphrates, and preſs forwards without 
1 | delay to ſeize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the 
| Perſians were no ſooner advanced into the plains of Meſopotamia, 

than they diſcovered that every precaution had been uſed which 
could retard their progreſs, or defeat their deſign. The inhabitants, 
with their cattle, were ſecured in places of ſtrength, the green forage 
throughout the country was ſet on fire, the fords of the river were 
fortified by ſharp ſtakes ; military engines were planted on the op- 
polite banks, and a ſeaſonable ſwell of the waters of the Euphrates 
deterred the Barbarians from attempting the ordinary paſſage of the 
bridge of Thapſacus. Their ſkilful guide, changing his plan of 
operations, then conducted the army by a longer circuit, but through 
a fertile territory, towards the head of the Euphrates, where the 
infant river is reduced to a ſhallow and acceſſible ſtream. Sapor 
overlooked, with prudent diſdain, the ſtrength of Nifibis ; but as he 
paſſed under the walls of Amida, he reſolved to try whether the 
majeſty of his preſence would not awe the garriſon into immediate 
ſubmiſſion. The ſacrilegious inſult of a random dart, which glanced 
againſt the royal tiara, convinced him. of his error ; and the indig- 
nant monarch liſtened with impatience to the advice of his 
miniſters, who conjured him, not to ſacrifice the ſucceſs of his am- 
bition to the gratification of his reſentment. The following day 
Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a ſelect body of troops, 
and required the inſtant ſurrender of the city, as the only atonement 
which could be accepted for ſuch an act of raſhneſs and inſolence. 
His propoſals were anſwered by a general diſcharge, and his only 
ſon, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the heart by 
a javelin, ſhot from one of the baliſtæ. The funeral of the prince of 
the Chionites was celebrated according to the rites of his country; and 
the grief of his aged father was alleviated by the ſolemn promiſe of 
| Sapor, 
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Sapor, that the guilty city of Amida ſhould ſerve as a funeral pile to 
expiate the death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his logs 24 
The antient city of Amid or Amida **, which ſometimes aſſumes 
the provincial appellation of Diarbekir“, is advantageoully ſituate in 
a fertile plain, watered by the natural and artificial channels of the 
Tigris, of which the leaſt inconſiderable ftream bends in a ſemicir- 


cular form round the eaſtern part of the city. The emperor Con- 


ſtantius had recently conferred on Amida the honour of his own 
name, and the additional fortifications of ſtrong walls and lofty 
towers. It was provided with an arſenal of military engines, and the 
ordinary garriſon had been reinforced to the amount of ſeven le- 
gions, when the place was inveſted by the arms of Sapor ”. His 


firſt and moſt ſanguine hopes depended on the ſucceſs of a general 
_ aſſault. To the ſeveral nations which followed his ſtandard their 


reſpective poſts were aſl gned ; the ſouth to the Vertæ, the north to 
the Albanians, the eaſt to the Chionites, inflamed with grief and in- 


dignation ; the weſt to the Segeſtans, the braveſt of his warriors, who 
covered their front with a formidable line of Indian elephants **, 


The Perſians, on every ſide, ſupported their efforts, and animated 


S5 For the deſcription of Amida, ſee d' Her- 
belot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 108. Hiſ- 
toire deTimur Bec, par Cherefeddin Ali, 1. iii. 
c. 41. Ahmed Arabſiades, tom. i. p. 331. 
c. 43. Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 301. 
Voyages d' Otter, tom. 11. p. 273. and Voy- 


ages de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 324—328. The 


laſt of theſe travellers, a learned and accu- 
rate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, which 
illuſtrates the operations of the ſiege. 
56 Diarbekir, which is ſtiled Amid, or Ka- 
ra-Amid, in the public writings of the Turks, 
contains above 16,900 houſes, and is the re- 
ſidence of a paſha with three tails, The epi- 


thet of Kara is derived from the b/ackne/5s of 
the ſtone which compoſe: the rong and, an- 


cient wall of Amida. 
57 The operations of the fiege of Audits are 
very minutely deſcribed by Ammianus (xix. 


1—9.), who afted an honourable part in the 
defence, and eſcaped with difficulty when the 
city was ſtormed by the Perſians. 

55 Of theſe four nations, the Albanians 
are too well known to require any deſcription. 
The Segeſtans inhabited a large and level 
country, which ftiH preſerves their name, to 
the ſouth of Khoraſan, and the weſt of Hin- 
doſtan (See Geographia Nubienſis, p. 133. 
and d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p 
797+): Notwithſtanding the boaſted victory 


of Bahram (vol. i. p. 410.), the Segeſtans, 


above fourſcore years afterwards, appear as 
an independent nation, the ally of Perſia. 
We are ignorant of the ſituation of the Vertæ 
and Chionites, but I am inclined to place 
them (at leaſt the latter) towards the confines 
of India and Scythia, See Ammian. xvi. 9. 
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their courage; and the monarch himſelf, careleſs of his rank and 
ſafety, diſplayed in the proſecution of the ſiege, the ardor of a youth- 
ful ſoldier. After an obſtinate combat the Barbarians were repulſed; 
they inceſſantly returned to the charge; they were again driven back 
with a dreadful ſlaughter, and two rebel legions of Gauls, who had 
been baniſhed into the Eaſt, ſignalized their undiſciplined courage by 


a nocturnal fally into the heart of the Perſian camp. In one of the 
fierceſt of theſe repeated aſſaults, Amida was betrayed by the trea- 


chery of a deſerter, who indicated to the Barbarians a ſecret and 
neglected ſtaircaſe, ſcooped out of the rock that hangs over the ſtream 
of the Tigris. Seventy choſen archers of the royal guard aſcended 
in ſilence to the third ſtory of a lofty tower which commanded the 
precipice ; they elevated on high the Perſian banner, the ſignal of 
confidence to the aſſailants, and of diſmay to the beſieged ; and if 
this devoted band could have maintained their poſt a few minutes 
longer, the reduction of the place might have been purchaſed by the 
facrifice of their lives. After Sapor had tried, without ſucceſs, the 
efficacy of force and of ſtratagem, he had recourſe to the ſlower but 
more certain operations of a regular ſiege, in the conduct of which 


he was inſtructed by the {kill of the Roman deſerters. The trenches 


were opened at a convenient diſtance, and the troops deſtined for that 
fervice advanced under the portable cover of ſtrong hurdles, to fill 
up the ditch, and undermine the foundations of the walls, Wooden 
towers were at the ſame time conſtructed, and moved forwards on 


| wheels, till the ſoldiers, who were provided with every ſpecies of 


miffile weapons, could engage almoſt on level ground with the troops 


who defended the rampart. Every mode of reſiſtance which art 
could fuggeſt, or courage could execute, was employed in the defence 


of Amida, and the works of Sapor were more than once deſtroyed. 


by the fire of the Romans. But the reſources of a beſieged 
wy may be exhauſted. The Perſians 2 88 their loſſes, and 


-puſhed 
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puſhed their approaches ; a large breach was made by the battering- 


ram, and the ſtrength of the garriſon, waſted by the ſword and by 
diſeaſe, yielded to. the fury of the aſſault. The ſoldiers, the citizens, 
their wives, their children, all who had not time to eſcape through 
the oppolite gate; were involved by the conquerors in a promiſcuous 


maſſacre. 
But the ruin of Aids was the ſafety of the Roman provioces. 


As ſoon as the firſt tranſports of victory had ſubſided, Sapor was at 
leiſure to reflect, that to chaſtiſe a diſobedient city, he had loſt the 


flower of his troops, and the moſt favourable ſeaſon for conqueſt*, 
Thirty thouſand of his veterans had fallen under the walls of Amida, 


during the continuance of a ſiege which laſted ſeventy-three days; 


and the diſappointed monarch returned to his capital with affected 


triumph and ſecret mortification. It is more than probable, that the 


inconſtancy of his Barbarian allies was tempted to relinquiſh a war 
in which they had encountered ſuch unexpected difficulties; and that 
the aged king of the Chionites, ſatiated with revenge, turned away 
with horror from a ſcene of action where he had been deprived of 
the hope of his family and nation. The ſtrength as well as ſpirit 
of the army with which Sapor took the field in the enſuing ſpring, 
was no longer equal to the unbounded views of his ambition. Inſtead 
of aſpiring to the conqueſt: of the Eaft, he was obliged to content 
himſelf with the reduction of two fortified cities of Meſopotamia, 


- 59 Ammianus has marked ihe chronology 
of this year by three ſigns, Which do not per- 
fectly coincide with each other, or with the 
ſeries of the hiſtory. 
who! Sapor invaded Meſopotamia; * Cum 


jam ftipula flavente turgerent ;* a circum- 


ſtance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, 
would naturally refer us to the month of 
April or May, See Harmer's Obſervations 
AY on Scripture, vol. i. p. 41. Shaw's Travels, 
P. 335. edit. 4to. 2. The progreſs of Sapor 


1. The corn was ripe 


phrates, which generally happens in july and 
Auguſt. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. v. 21. Viaggi di 


Pietro della Valle, tem. i. p. 696. 3. When 


Sapor had taken Amida, after a ſiege of ſe- 
venty- three days, the autumn was far ad- 
vanced. Autumno precipiti hædorumque 


< 1mprobo ſidere exorto. Jo reconcile theſe 

apparent contradictions, we muſt allow for 

ſome delay i in the Perſian king, ſome inaccu- 

racy in the hiftorian, and — diſorder in the 

Teaſons. 
was. checked by the overflowing of the Eu- 
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Singara and Bezabde®; the one ſituate in the midſt of a ſandy 


w——— deſert, the other in a ſmall peninſula, ſurrounded almoſt on every 


Conduct of 


the Romans. 


ſide by the deep and rapid ſtream of the Tigris. Five Roman 
legions, of the diminutive ſize, to which they had been reduced in 
the age of Conſtantine, were made priſoners, and ſent into remote 
captivity on the extreme -confines of Perſia. After diſmantling the 
walls of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that ſolitary and ſequeſ- 


tered place; but he carefully reſtored the fortifications of Bezabde, 


and fixed in that important poſt -a garriſon or colony of veterans ; 


amply ſupplied with every means of defence, and animated by high 
ſentiments of honour and fidelity. Towards the cloſe of the cam- 
paign, the arms of Sapor incurred ſome diſgrace by an unſucceſsful 
enterprize againſt Virtha, or Tecrit, a ſtrong, or, as it was univer- 
fally eſteemed till the age of TG an imprognalie fortreſs of 
the independent Arabs © 

The defence of the Eaſt againſt the arms of Sapor, required and 
would have exerciſed the abilities of the moſt conſummate general; 
and it ſeemed fortunate for the ſtate, that it was the actual province 
of the brave Urſicinus, who alone deſerved the confidence of the 
ſoldiers and people. In the hour of danger, Urſicinus® was removed 
from his. ſtation by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; and the military 


command of the Eaſt was beſtowed, by the ſame influence, on Sabi- 


nian, a wealthy and ſubtle veteran, who had attained the infirmities, 
without acquiring the experience, of age. By a ſecond order, which 
iſſued from the ſame jealous and inconſtant counſels, Urſicinus was 


e The account of theſe ſieges is given by 


Ammianus, xx. 6, 7. 
. For the identity of Virtha and Tecrit, 


ſeed Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. 


p. 201. For the ſiege of that caſtle by Timur 
Bec, or Tamerlane, ſee Cherefeddin, I. iii. c. 
The Perſian biographer exaggerates the 
erit and difficulty of this exploit, which de- 


6 


hvered the caravans of Bagdad from a for- 
midable gang of robbers. 

62 Ammianus (xviii. 5, 6. xix. 3. XxX. 2.) 
repreſents the merit and diſgrace of Urſici- 
nus with that faithful attention which a ſol- 
dier owed to his general. Some partiality 
may be ſuſpected, yet the whole account 18 


conſiſtent and probable. 


- 


again 
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again diſpatched to the frontier of Meſopotamia, and condemned to © 1 5 P. 
ſuſtain the labours of a war, the honours of which had been tran - 
ferred to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent ſtation 
under the walls of Edeſſa, and while he amuſed himſelf with the 
idle parade of military exerciſe, and moved to the ſound of flutes 

in the Pyrrhic dance, the public defence was abandoned to the bold- 
neſs and diligence of the former general of the Eaſt. But whenever 
Urſicinus recommended any vigorous plan of operations; when he 
propoſed, at the head of a light and active army, to wheel round 
the foot of the mountains, to intercept the convoys of the enemy, to 
haraſs the wide extent of the Perſian lines, and to relieve the 
diſtreſs of Amida; the timid and envious commander alleged, 
that he was reſtrained by his poſitive orders from endangering the 
ſafety of the troops. Amida was at length taken; its braveſt de- 
fenders, who had eſcaped the ſword of the Barbarians, died in the 
Roman camp by the hand of the executioner ; and Urficinus himſelf, 
after ſupporting the diſgrace of a partial enquiry, was puniſhed for the 
miſconduct of Sabinian by the loſs of his military rank. But Con- 
ſtantius ſoon experienced the truth of the prediction which honeſt 
indignation had extorted from his injured lieutenant, that as long as 
ſuch maxims of government were ſuffered to prevail, the emperor 
himſelf would find it no eaſy taſk to defend his eaſtern dominions 
from the invaſion of a foreign enemy. When he had ſubdued or 
pacified the Barbarians of the Danube, Conſtantius proceeded by flow 
marches into the Eaſt; and after he had wept over the ſmoking 
ruins of Amida, he formed, with a powerful army, the ſiege of Be- 
zabde. The walls were ſhaken by the reiterated efforts of the moſt” 
enormous of the battering-rams ; the town was reduced to the laſt 
extremity ; but it was ſtill defended by the patient and intrepid valour 

8 of the garriſon, till the approach of the rainy ſeaſon obliged the 
emperor to raiſe the ſiege, and ingloriouſſy to retreat into his winter- 

quarters 
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CHAP. quarters at Antioch ©.” The pride of Conſtantius, and the ingenuity 
dpf his courtiers, were at a loſs to diſcover any materials for panegyric 
in the events of the Perſian war; while the glory of his couſin 

Julian, to whoſe military command he had entruſted the provinces 

of Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in the ſimple and conciſe nar- 

rative of his exploits. - | | 

Twvagon or In the blind fury of civil diſcord, Conflantius had bastel to 
Gaul by the the Barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which ſtill ac- 
knowledged the authority of his rival. A numerous ſwarm of 

Franks and Alemanni were invited to croſs the Rhine by preſents 

; and promiſes, by the hopes of ſpoil, and by a perpetual grant of all 
the territories which they ſhould be able to ſubdue *. But the 
emperor, who for a temporary ſervice had thus en pro- 

voked the rapacious ſpirit of the Barbarians, ſoon diſcovered and 

lamented the difficulty of diſmiſſing theſe formidable allies, after they 

had taſted the riclineſs of the Roman ſoil. Regardleſs of the nice 
diſtinction of loyalty and rebellion, theſe undiſciplined robbers 

treated as their natural enemies all the ſubjects of the empire, who 
poſſeſſed any property which they were deſirous of acquiring. Forty- 

five flouriſhing cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, 

Straſburgh, &c. beſides a far greater number of towns and villages, 

were pillaged, and for the moſt part reduced to aſhes. The Bar- 

barians of Germany, ſtill faithful to the maxims of their anceſ- 

tors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to which they applied the 

odious names of priſons and ſepulchres; and fixing their independ- 

ent habitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the Moſelle, and 


63 Ammian. xx. 11. Omiſſo vano incepto, perceived. I expected ſome additional light 
hiematurus Antiochiz redit in Syriam ærum- from the recent labours of the learned Er- 
noſam, perpeſſus et ulcerum ſed et atrocia, neftus (Lipfiæ, 1773). 
diuque deflenda. It is thus that James Gro- “ The ravages of the Germans, and the 
novius has reſtored an obſcure paſſage ; diſtreſs of Gaul, may be collected from Jalian 
and he thinks that this correction alone himſelf. Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p- 277. 
would have deſerved a new edition of his Ammian. xv. 11. Libanius, Orat. x. Zoſi- 
5 | author; whoſe ſenſe may now be darkly mus, I. iii. p. 140. Sozomen, I. iii. c. 1. 


Lo the 


EMPIRE. 


the Meuſe, * ſecured themſelves againſt the danger of a UE 
by a rude and haſty fortification of large trees, which were felled « 
and thrown acroſs the roads. The Alemanni were eſtabliſhed in the 
modern countries of Alſace and Lorraine; the Franks occupied the 
iſland of the Batavians, together with an extenſive diſtrict of Bra- 
bant, which was then known by the appellation of Toxandria ©, 
and may deſerve to be conſidered as the original ſeat of. their 
Gallic monarchy ©. 


OF. THE ROMAN. 


more extenſive than that of their conqueſts. At a ſtill greater diſ- 


From the ſources, to the mouth, of the Rhine, 
the conqueſts of the Germans extended above forty miles to the 
weſt of that river, over a country peopled by colonies of their own. 
name and nation; and the ſcene of their devaſtations was three times. 
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e eee 


tance the open towns of Gaul were deſerted, and the inhabitants 


of the fortified cities, who truſted to their ſtrength and vigilance, 
were obliged to content themſelves: with fuch ſupplies of corn as 
they could raiſe on the vacant land within the incloſure of their 
walls. The diminiſhed legions, deftitute of pay and proviſions, of 
arms and diſcipline, trembled at the "ner and even at the name, 


of the Barbarians. 


Under theſe RS Wh P's Baton, an eee uk 
was appointed to ſave and to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, 


as he expreſſes it himſelf, to exhibit the vain image of Imperial 
The retired ſcholaſtic education. of Julian, in which he 


greatneſs. 


e Ammianus (xvi. $.). This name ſeems 
to be derived from the Toxandr of Pliny, and 
very frequently occurs in the hiſtories of the 


middle age. Toxandria was a country of 


woods and moraſſes, which extended from the 
neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux of 
the Vahal and the Rhine. 
tit. Galliar. p. 558. 7 

6 The paradox of P. Daniel, that the 
Franks never obtained any permanent ſettle- 
ment on this ſide of the Rhine before" the 
time of Clovis, is refuted with much learn- 


Vol. II. 


See Valeſius, No- 


ing and good fenfe by M. Biet, who has 
proved, by a chain of evidence, their un- 
interrupted poſſeſſion of Toxandria one hun- 
dred and thirty years before the acceſſion 
of Clovis. The Diſſertation of M. Biet was 


Conduct of 
Julian. 9 55 


crowned by the Academy of Saiffons, in the 


year 1736, and ſeems to have been juſtly pre- 


ferred to the diſcourſe of his more celebrated 


competitor, the Abbe le Boeuf, an antiqua- 


rian, whoſe name was happily oxprefive of 
his enen 


Y had 
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CHA p. had been more converſant with books than with arms, with the dead * 
 wo— than with che living, left him in profound ignorance. of the practical | 55 
| arts of war and government; and when he awkwardly repeated 1 
ſome military exerciſe which it was neceſſary for him to learn, he ; 
exclaimed with a ſigh,  O. Plato, Plato, what a taſk. for a philoſo- A; 
„ pher'!” Vet even this ſpeculative - philoſophy, which men of 
buſineſs are too apt to deſpiſe, had filled the mind of Julian with 
the nobleſt precepts, and the moſt ſhining examples; had animated 
him with the love of virtue, the defire of fame, and the contempt of 
death. The habits of temperance recommended in the ſchools, are 
ſtill more eſſential in the ſevere diſcipline of a camp. The ſimple 
wants of nature regulated the meaſure of his food and ſleep. Re- 
jecting with diſdain the delicacies provided for his table, he ſatisfied 
his appetite with the coarſe and common fare which was allotted to 
the meaneſt ſoldiers. During the rigour of a Gallic winter, he never 
ſuffered a fire in his bed- chamber; and after. a ſhort and interrupted 
ſlumber,. he frequently roſe in the middle of the night from a carpet 
F ſpread on the floor, to diſpatch any. urgent buſineſs, to viſit hisrounds, 
or to teal a few moments for the proſecution of his favourite ſtu- 
25 dies Ihe precepts of eloquence, which he had hitherto practiſed 
on fancied topics of declamation, were more uſefully applied to 
excite or to aſſuage the paſſions of an armed multitude: and althou gh 
Julian, from his early habits of converſation and literature, was. 
more familiarly acquainted with. the beauties of the Greek language, 
he had attained a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue ©. Since 


Julian was not originally deſigned for the character of E legiſlator, | 


* The private life of Julian in Gaul, and e Aderat Latine quoque diflerenti ſuſk- 
the ſevere diſcipline which he embraced, are ciens ſermo. Ammianus, xvi. 5. But Ju- 
diſplayed by Ammianus (Xvi. 5. ), who pro- lian, educated in the ſchools of Greece, al- 
ſeſſes to praiſe, and by Julian himſelf, who ways conſidered the language of the Romans 
affects to ridicule (Miſopogon, p. 340.), a as a foreign and poplar of dialeQ, Wich he. 
conduct, which, in a prince of the houſe of might uſe on neceflary occaſi lions, _ 
Conſtantine, might Joy excite the * 

Xe mankind. 


—— 


—— — —— — ED — — — — — — 
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or à judge, it is probable that the civil juriſprudence of the Romans 
had not engaged any conſiderable ſhare of his attention: but he 
derived from his philoſophic ſtudies an inflexible regard for juſtice, 
tempered by a diſpoſition to clemency ; the knowledge of the general 
principles of equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently inveſ- 
tigating the moſt intricate and tedious queſtions which could be pro- 
poſed for his diſcuſſion. The meaſures of policy, and the operations 


of war, | muſt ſubmit to the various accidents of circumſtance and 


character, and the unpractiſed ſtudent will often be perplexed in the 

application of the moſt perfect theory. But in the acquiſition of 
this important ſcience, Julian was aſſiſted by the active vigour of 
his own genius, as well as by the wiſdom and experience of Salluſt, 
an officer of rank, who ſoon conceived a ſincere attachment for a 
prince ſo worthy of his friendſhip ; and whoſe incorruptible inte- 
grity was adorned by the talent of peas the harſheſt truths, 
without wounding the delicacy of a royal ear ; 
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Immediately after Julian had received the en at Milan, A 2 


paign in 


Was ſent into Gaul, with a feeble retinue of three hundred and Gaul, 


ſixty ſoldiers. At Vienna, where he paſſed a painful and anxious 
winter, in the hands of thoſe miniſters to whom Conſtantius had 
entruſted the direction of his conduct, the Cæſar was informed of 
the ſiege and deliverance of Autun. That large and antient city, 


protected only by /a ruined wall and puſillanimous garriſon, Was 


ſaved by the generous reſolution of a few veterans, who reſumed | 


their arms for the defence of their country. In his march from 
Autun, through the heart of the Gallic provinces, Julian embraced 
with ardour the earlieſt opportunity of ſignalizing his ee At 


ee We are LT of nt actual vffice of dan tic diſcourſe (p: 33 in which ju- 
this excellent miniſter, whom Julian after- lian deplores the loſs of fo valuable a friend, 


wards created præfect of Gaul. Salluſt was to whom he acknowledges himſelf indebted 


' ſpeedily recalled by the jealouſy of the empe- for his reputation. See La Bleterie, Pr. face 
Tor; __ we may ſtill read a ſenſible but pe- à la Vie de Jovien, P 20. 5 


A. D. 356. 
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CHAP. the head of a fmall body of archers, and heavy cavalry, he preferred 
—— che ſhorter but the more dangerous of two roads; and ſometimes elud- 
| ing, and ſometimes reſiſting, the attacks of the Barbarians, who were 

_ maſters of the field, he arrived with honour and fafety at the camp 
| near Rheims, where the Roman troops had been ordered to aſſem- 
7 ble. The aſpect of their young prince revived the drooping ſpirit 
| of the ſoldiers, and they marched from Rheims in ſearch of the 
enemy, with a confidence which had almoſt proved fatal to them. 

The Alemanni, familiarized to the knowledge of the country, ſe- 
eretly collected their ſcattered forces, and ſeizing the opportunity of 
2 dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on the rear- 
guard of the Romans. Before the inevitable diſorder could be 
remedied, two legions were deſtroyed; and Julian was taught by 
experience, that caution and vigilance are the moſt important leſſons | 

of the art of war. In a ſecond and more ſucceſsful action, he 

recovered and eſtabliſhed his military fame; but as the agility of the 

Barbarians faved them from the purſuit, his victory was neither 

bloody nor deciſive. He advanced, however, to the banks of the 
Rhine, ſurveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced himielf of the dif- 
fieulties of the war, and retreated on the approach of winter, diſ- 
contented with the court, with his army, and with his own ſucceſs” 

The power of the enemy was yet unbroken; and the Cæſar had no 
ſooner ſeparated his troops, and fixed his own quarters at Sens, in 
the centre of Gaul, than he was ſurrounded and befieged by a nu- 
merous hoſt of Germans. Reduced in this extremity to the reſources 
of his own mind, he diſplayed a prudent intrepidity which com- 
penſated for all the deficiencies of the place and garriſon ; and the g 


Barbarians, at the end of thirty days, were 1 to retire n 
diſappointed rage. 


2 Ammianus (xvi. 2. 3.) appears 3 fairly owns that 1 did REFS of qonſe 
better ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of this firſt quence, and that he fled before the enemy. 
* than Julian himſelf; verx 

| The 
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The conſcious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his 
tool for this ſignal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection, 
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His ſecond 


that he was abandoned , betrayed, and perhaps devoted to deſtruction, campaign, | 


by thoſe who were bound to aſſiſt him by every tie of honour and 
fidelity. Marcellus, mafter-general of the cavalry in Gaul, inter- 
preting too ſtrictly the jealous orders of the court, beheld with ſupine 
indifference the diſtreſs of Julian, and had reſtrained the troops under 
his command from marching to the relief of Sens. If the Cæſar 
had diſſembled in ſilence ſo dangerous an inſult, his perſon and 
authority would have been expoſed to the contempt of the world; 
and if an action ſo criminal had been ſuffered to paſs with impunity, 
the emperor would have confirmed the ſuſpicions, which received 


a very ſpecious colour from his paſt conduct towards the princes of 


the Flavian family. Marcellus was recalled, and gently diſmiſſed 
from his office. In his room Severus was appointed general of 
the cavalry; an experienced ſoldier, of approved courage and fide- 
lity, Who could adviſe with reſpect, and execute with zeal; and 
who ſubmitted, without reluctance, to the ſupreme command which 
Julian, by the intereſt of his patroneſs Euſebia, at length obtained 
over the armies of Gaul. A very judicious plan of operations was 
adopted for the approaching campaign. Julian himſelf, at the head 
of the remains of the veteran bands, and of ſome new levies which 
he had been permitted to form, boldly penetrated into the centre of 


the German cantonments, and carefully re-eſtabliſhed the fortifica- 


tions of Saverne, in an advantageous poſt, which would either check 


the incurſions, or intercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the ſame 


5 n 194 1 . $24 | t 2x3 5 1 * : 
7 Ammian. xvi. 7. Libanius ſpeaks rather * Severus, non diſcors, non arrogans, ſed 


more advantageouſly of the military talents. longa militiæ frugalitate compertus; et eum 
of Marcellus, Orat. x. p. 272. And Julian reQa præeuntem ſecuturus, ut ductorem mo- 


inſinuates, that he would not have been ſo rigerus miles. Ammian. xvi. 11. Zoſimus, 


eaſily recalled, unleſs he had given 1. ili. 2 140. 
reaſons of offence to the court, p. 278. | 1 
Lo | : | | f | time 


& 


A. D. 357. 
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bh WA P. time Barbatio, general of the infantry, advanced from Milan with 
— az army of thirty thouſand men, and paſſing the mountains, pre- 
Pared to throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of 
Baſil. It was reaſonable to expect that the Alemanni, preſſed on 
either fide by the Roman arms, would ſoon be forced to evacuate the 
Provinces of Gaul, and to haften to the defence of their native 
country. But the hopes of the campaign were defeated by the 
incapacity, or the envy, or the ſecret inſtructions, of Barbatio ; who 
acted as if he had been the enemy of the Cæſar, and the ſecret ally 
of the Barbarians. The negligence with which he permitted a troop 
of pillagers freely to paſs, and to return almoſt before the gates of 
his camp, may be imputed to his want of abilities; but the treaſon- 
able act of burning a number of boats, and a ſuperfluous ſtock of 
provifions, which would have been of the moſt eſſential ſervice to 
the army of Gaul, was an evidence of his hoſtile and criminal in- 
tentions. The Germans deſpiſed an enemy who appeared deſtitute 
either of power or of inclination to offend them; and the ignomi- 
nious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of the expected ſupport ; 
and left him to extricate himſelf from a hazardous ſituation, where 
he could neither remain with ſafety, nor retire with honour ”. 
Battle of As ſoon as they were delivered from the fears of Weite the 
A. D. 357, Alemanni prepared to chaſtiſe the Roman youth, who preſumed to 
1885 diſpute the poſſeſſion of that country, which they claimed as their 
own by the right of conqueſt and of treaties. They employed three 


- days, and as many nights, in tranſporting over the Rhine their 
military powers, The fierce Chnodomar, ſhaking the ponderous 


| javelin, which he had victoriouſly wielded againſt the brother of 
Magnentius, led the van of the Barbarians, and moderated by his 


„ On the deſign and failure of the co-operation between Julian and Barbatio, ſee Ammia- 
nus (xvi. 11), and Libanius, Orat. x. p. 273- | 3 
2 experience 


— 
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experience the martial ardour which his example inſpired '*, He 
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was followed by ſix other kings, by ten princes. of regal extrac- £0 


tion, by a long train of high-ſpirited nobles, and by thirty-five. 
thouſand of the braveſt warriors of the tribes of Germany. The. 


confidence derived from the view of their own ſtrength, was en- 


creaſed by the intelligence which they received from a deſerter, that 
the Cæſar, with a feeble army of thirteen thouſand men, occupied a 
poſt about one and twenty miles from their camp of Straſburgh. 
With this inadequate force, Julian reſolved to ſeek and to encounter 
the Barbarian hoſt; and the chance of a general action was preferred 
to the tedious and uncertain operation of ſeparately engaging the 
diſperſed parties of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in cloſe 
order, and in two columns, the cayalry on the right, the infantry 
on the left; and the day was ſo far ſpent when they appeared in 
ſight of the enemy, that Julian was deſirous of deferring the battle: 
till the next morning, and of allowing his troops to recruit their- 
exhauſted ſtrength by the neceſſary refreſhments of ſleep and food. 
Yielding, however, with ſome reluctance, to the clamours of the ſol- 
diers, and even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted them to 
juſtify by their valour the eager impatience, Which, in caſe of a de- 
feat, would be univerſally | branded. with the epithets of raſhneſs and 
preſumption. The trumpets : ſounded, the military ſhout Was heard 
through the field, and the two armies ruſhed with equal fury to che 
charge. The Cæſar, who conducted in perſon his right wing, 
depended on the dexterity « of his archers, and the weight of his cui 
raſſiers. But his ranks were inſtantly broken by an irregular mixture: 


of light-borſe, and of light-infantry, and he had che mortifications 


74 An (xvi: 12.) deſcribes; with his in jaculum ed eee 
iuſlated eloquence, the figure and character nitore conſpicuus : antea ſtrenuus et miles, et: 
of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingenti ro- utilis præter cæteros dar, ... Decentium 
Bore lacertorum, ubi ardor prœlii ſperabatur Cæſarem ſuperavit. quo marte congreſſs. 


e. equo ſpumante, ſublimior, erectus 
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of beholding the flight of fix hundred of his moſt renownet cui- 


——— raffiers*. The fagitives were ſtopped and rallied by the preſence 


and authority of Julian, who, careleſs of his own ſafety, threw him- 
ſelf before them, and urging every motive of ſhame and honour, led 
them back againft the victorious enemy. The conflict between the 
two lines of infantry was obſtinate and bloody. The Germans poſ- 


ſeſſed the ſuperiority of ſtrength and ſtature, the Romans that of 


difcipline and temper; and as the Barbarians, who ſerved under the 
ſtandard of the empire, united the reſpective advantages of both 
parties, their ſtrenuous efforts, guided by a ſkilful leader, at length 
determined the event of the day. The Romans loſt four tribunes, 


and two hundred and forty-three ſoldiers, in this memorable battle 


of Straſburgh, fo glorious to the -Czſar **, and ſo falutary to the 
afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thouſand of the Alemanni were ſlain 
in the field, without including thoſe who were drowned: in the 
Rhine, or transfixed with darts whilſt they attempted to ſwim acroſs 
the river”, Chnodomar himſelf was ſurrounded and taken priſoner, 


with three of his brave companions, who had devoted themſelves 
to follow in life or death the fate of their chieftain. Julian received 
him with military pomp in the council of his officers ; and expreſſing 


a generous pity for the fallen ſtate, diſſembled his inward contempt 


75 After the battle, Julian ventured to re- 77 Ammianus, xvi. 12: Libanius adds 2000 
vive the rigour of antient diſcipline, by ex- more to the number of the ſlain (Orat. x. 


poling theſe fugitives in female apparel to the 
deriffon of the whole camp. In the next 


campaign, theſe troops nobly retrieved their 


Honour. Zoſimus, I. iii. p. 142. 
76 Julian himfelf (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 
279.) ſpeaks of the battle of Straſburgh with 


the modeſty of conſcious merit; <yaxeoapn 


Ax aXMiwcy, Www xai tis bag APxetTo Y TOQUTY) 
4x1» Toſimus compares it with the victory 
of Alexander over Darius; and yet we are 
at a loſs to diſcover any of thoſe ſtrokes of 
military genius which fix the attention. of 
ages on the conduct and ſucceſs of a ſingle day. 


2 


p-. 274+). But theſe trifling differences diſ- 


appear before the: 60,000 Barbarians, whom 


Zoſimus has ſacrificed to the glory of his hero 
(I. iii. p. 141.). We might attribute this ex- 


travagant number to the carelefineſs of tran- 


ſcribers, if this credulous or partial hiſtorian 
had not ſwelled the army of 35,000 Alemanni 
to an innumerable multitude of barbarians, 


Thrfog artige Bag It is our own fault if 


this detection does not inſpire us with . 


diſtruſt on ſimilar occaſions. 


for 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


For the abject humiliation of his captive. Inſtead of exhibiting the 


vanquiſhed king of the Alemanni, as a grateful ſpectacle to the cities 
of Gaul, he reſpectfully laid at the feet of the emperor this fplendid 
trophy of his victory. Chnodomar experienced an honourable 
treatment: but the impatient Barbarian could not m ſurvive his 
defeat, his confinement, and his exile 
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After Julian had repulſed the iba from the provinces of Julian ſub- 


dues the 


the Upper Rhine, he turned his arms againſt the Franks, who were pranks, 


ſeated nearer to the ocean on the confines of Gaul and Germany; 
and who, from their numbers, and ftill more from their intrepid 
valour, had ever been eſteemed the moſt formidable of the Barba- 
rians ”*. Although they were ſtrongly actuated by the allurements 
of rapine, they profeſſed a diſintereſted love of war; which they 
conſidered as the fupreme honour and felicity of human nature; 
and their minds and bodies were ſo completely hardened by perpe- 


tual action, that, according to the lively expreſſion of an orator, the 


ſaows of -winter were as pleaſant to them as the flowers of ſpring. 
In the month of December, which followed the battle of Straſburgh, 
Julian attacked a body of fix hundred Franks, who had thrown 
themſelves into two caſtles on the-Meuſe *. In the midſt of that 
ſevere ſeaſon they ſuſtained, with inflexible conftancy, a ſiege of 
fifty- four days; till at length, exhauſted by hunger, and ſatisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the ice of the river, left 
them no hopes of eſcape, the Franks conſented, for the firſt time, 
to r with the ancient wa which commanded them to conquer 


78 Ae xvi. 12. lane Orat. $ prehending a balnge orf lan has been in- 


p. 276. duced to repreſent the Franks as conſiſting 


79 Libanius (Orat. iii. p. 137.) draws a of a thouſand men; and as his head was 
very lively picture of the manners of the always full of the Peloponneſian war, he com- 
Franks. . e pares them to the Lacedæmonians, who were 

%% Ammianus, xvii. 2. Libanius, Orat. beſieged and taken in the iſland of Sphacte- 
N. p. 278. The Greek orator, by miſap- ria. | 


Vol. II. . 5 


A. D. 358. 
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| Cc Fe P. or to die. The Cæſar immediately ſent his captives to the court of 15 


Conſtantius, who accepting them as a valuable preſent **, rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding fo many heroes to the choiceſt troops of 
his domeſtic guards. The obſtinate reſiſtance of this handful of 
Franks, appriſed Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which 
he meditated for the enſuing ſpring, againſt the whole body of the 
nation. His rapid diligence ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed the active Bar- 


l 
— 2 
* 


barians. Ordering his ſoldiers to provide themſelves with biſcuit 
for twenty days, he ſuddenly pitched his camp near Tongres, while 
the enemy ſtill ſuppoſed him in his winter-quarters of Paris, expect- 
ing the flow arrival of his convoys from Aquitain. Without allow- 
ing the Franks to unite or to deliberate, he ſkilfully ſpread his legions 
from Cologne to the ocean; and by the terror, as well as by the 
ſucceſs of his arms, ſoon reduced the ſuppliant tribes to implore the 
clemency, and to obey the commands, of their conqueror. The 
Chamavians ſubmiſſively retired to their former habitations beyond 
the Rhine: but the Salians were permitted to poſſeſs their new eſta- 
bliſhment of Toxandria, as the ſubjects and auxiliaries of the Ro- 
man empire. The treaty was ratified by ſolemn oaths; and 
perpetual inſpectors were appointed to reſide among the Franks, with 
the authority of enforcing” the ſtrict obſervance of the conditions. 
An incident is related, intereſting enough in itſelf, and by no means 
repugnant to the character of Julian, who ingeniouſly contrived. 


*: Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. f 


Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. According to 


- the expreſſion of Libanius, the emperor dee 


wount:, which la Bleterie underſtands (Vie de 
Julien, p. 118) as an honeſt confeſſion, and 
Valeſius (ad Ammian. xvu. 2.) as a mean 
evaſion, of the truth. Dom. Bouquet (Hiſto- 
riens de France, tom. i. p. 733. ), by ſubſti- 


tuting another word, wouor, would ſuppreſs 


both the difficulty and the ſpirit of this paſſage, 


* 


*: Ammian. xvii. 8. Zoſimus, 1. iti. p. 
146— 150. (his narrative is darkened by a 
mixture of fable); and Julian. ad S. P. Q. 
Athen. p. 280. His expreſſion, vrifahn- 
E He TE Tus 27 XapaCus In EN 


This difference of treatment confirms the 


opinion, that the Salian Franks were per- 
mitted to retain the ſettlements in Toxan- 
dria. 
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both the plot and the cataſtrophe of the tragedy. When the Cha- 
mavians ſued for peace, he required the ſon of their king, as the only 
hoſtage on whom he could rely. A mournful filence, interrupted 


by tears and groans, declared the ſad perplexity of the Barbarians ; 


and their aged chief lamented in pathetic language, that his private loſs 
was now embittered by a ſenſe of the public calamity. While the 


Chamavians lay proſtrate at the foot of his throne, the royal captive, 


whom they believed to have been ſlain, unexpectedly appeared be- 
fore their eyes; and as ſoon as the tumult of joy was huſhed into 
attention, the Cæſar addreſſed the aſſembly in the following terms: 
« Behold the ſon, the prince, whom you wept. You had loſt him 
„ by your fault. God and the Romans have reſtored him to you. 


=Y 


* 


I ſhall ſtill preſerve and educate the youth, rather as a monument 
« of my own virtue, than as a pledge of your ſincerity. Should 
«© you preſume to violate the faith which you have ſworn, the arms 
e of the republic will avenge: the perfidy, not on the innocent, but 
„ on the guilty.” 
impreſſed with the warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude and admira- 
tion“. 2 £ . 
It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces of 
Gaul from the Barbarians of Germany. He aſpired to emulate the 
glory of the firſt and moſt illuſtrious of the emperors; after whoſe 
example, he compoſed his own commentaries of the Gallic war“. 


Cæſar has related, with conſcious pride, the manner in which he 


twice paſſed the Rhine. Julian could boaſt, that before he aſfumed 


%. 


83 This intereſting tory, which Zoſimus 
has abridged, - is related by Eunapius (in 
Excerpt. Legationum, p. 15, 16, 17.), with 


all the amplifications of Grecian rhetoric: 


but the filence of Libanius, of Ammianus, 
and of Julian himſelf, renders the truth of 
it. extremely ſuſpicious. 

4% Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly 


2 2 


paigns. 


inſinuates (Orat. iv. p. 178.) that his here 
had compoſed the hiſtory of his Gallic cam- 
But Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 140.) ſeems 
to have derived his information only from 
the Orations (A= and the Epiſtles of Ju- 
lian. The diſcourſe which is addrefled to the 
Athenians contains an-accurate, though gene- 
ral, account of the war againſt the Germans. 


the 
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The Barbarians withdrew from his preſence, 


Makes three 
expeditions 
beyond the 
Rhine, A. D. 


357, 358, 
359. 
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the title of Auguſtus, he had carried the Roman Eagles beyond that 


—— great river in three ſucceſsful expeditions The conſternation of 


the Germans, after the battle of Straſburgh, encouraged him to the 
firſt attempt; and. the reluctance of the troops foon yielded to the 
perſuaſive eloquence of a leader, who ſhared the fatigues and dangers 
which he impoſed on the meaneſt of the ſoldiers. The villages on 
either ſide of the Meyn, which were plentifully ſtored with corn 
and cattle, felt the ravages of an invading army. The principal 
houſes, conſtructed with ſome imitation of Roman elegance, were 
confumed by the flames; and the Cæſar boldly advanced about ten 
miles, till his progreſs was ſtopped by a dark and impenetrable foreſt, 
undermined by ſubterraneous paſlages, which threatened, with fecret 
faares and ambuſh, . every ſep of the aſſailant. The ground was 
already covered with ſnow ; and Julian, after repairing an ancient 
caſtle which had been erected by Trajan, granted a truce of ten 
months to the ſubmiſſive Barbarians. At the expiration of the truce, 
Julian undertook a ſecond expedition beyond the Rhine, to humble 
the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two of the kings of the Ale-- 


manni, who had been preſent at the battle of Straſburgh. They 


promiſed to reſtore all the Roman captives who yet remained alive; 
and as the Cæſar had procured an exact account from the cities and 


villages of Gaul, of the inhabitants whom they had loſt, he detected 


every attempt to deceive him with a degree of readineſs and accu- - 
racy, which almoſt eſtabliſhed the belief of his ſupernatural know-- 


ledge. His third expedition was ſtill more ſplendid and important 
than the two former. The Germans had collected their military 
powers, and moved along the oppoſite banks of the river, with a- 
deſign of deſtroying the bridge, and of preventing the paſſage of 
the Romans. But this judicious plan of defence was diſconcerted by 


- 8. See Ammian. xvii. r. 10s xviii. 2. and 20u. 1:5. p 144. Julian ad g. P. Q.. 


Athen. p. 280. 


1 | a ſkilful: 
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2 {kilful diverſion. Three hundred light armed and active ſolWGers 
were detached in forty ſmall boats, to fall down the ſtream in 


filence, and to land at ſome diſtance from the poſts of the enemy. 


They executed their orders with ſo much boldneſs and celerity, that 


they had almoſt ſurpriſed the Barbarian chiefs, who returned in the 


fearleſs confidence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal feſti- 


vals. Without repeating the uniform and diſguſting, tale of ſlaughter: 


and devaſtation, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that Julian dictated his 


own conditions of peace to {1x of the haughtieſt kings of the Ale-- 
manni, three of whom were permitted to view the ſevere diſcipline - 
and martial pomp of a Roman camp. Followed by twenty thou-- 
ſand captives, whom he had reſcued from the chains of the Barba- 
rians, the Cæſar repaſſed the Rhine, after terminating a war, the 
ſucceſs of which has been compared to the ancient glories of the” 


Punic and Cimbric victories. 


As ſoo a the valeur and conufact of Jullan bad fecyretl an; inter 


val of peace, he applied himſelf to a work more: congenial to his 


humane and philoſophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which had 
{ſuffered from the inroads of the Barbarians, he diligently repaired; 
and ſeven important poſts, between Mentz and the mouth of the 


Reſtores the 
cities of | 


Gaul. 


Rhine, are particularly mentioned, as having been rebuilt and fortified ' 


by the order of Julian. The vanquiſhed Germans bad ſubmitted” 
to the juſt but humiliating condition of preparing and conveying the 
neceſſary materials. The active zeal of Julian urged the proſecution 


of the work; and ſuch was the ſpirit which he had diffuſed among 


the troops, that the auxiliaries themſelves, waving their exemption 


% Ammian. xvill. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. the ground of Quadriburgium, the Dutch 


p. 279, 280. Of theſe ſeven poſts, four are have conſtructed the fort of Schenk, a name 


at preſent towns of ſome conſequence; Bin- fo offenſive to the faſtidious delicacy of Boi- 


gen, Andernach, Bonn, and Nuyſs. The leau. See d'Anville Notice de l'ancienne 
other three, Triceſimæ, Quadriburgium, and Gaule, p. 183. Boileau, Epitre iv. and the 


Caſtra Herculis, or Heraclea, no longer ſub- notes. 
iſt; but there is room to believe, that, on 


from 


Civil admi- 
niſtration of 
Julian. 
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from any duties of fatigue, contended in the moſt ſervile labours 
with the diligence of the Roman ſoldiers. It was incumbent on the 


Cæſar to provide for the ſubſiſtence, as well as for the ſafety, of the 


inhabitants and of the garriſons. The deſertion of the former, and 
the mutiny of the latter, muſt have been the fatal and inevitable 
conſequences of famine. The tillage of the provinces of Gaul had 
been interrupted by the calamities of war; but the ſcanty harveſts of 
the continent were ſupplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty of 
the adjacent iſland. Six hundred large barks, framed in the foreſt of 
the Ardennes, made ſeveral voyages to the coaſt of Britain; and 
returning from thence laden with corn, ſailed up the Rhine, and 
diſtributed their cargoes to the ſeveral towns and fortreſſes along 
the banks of the river“. The arms of Julian had reſtored a 
free and ſecure navigation, which Conſtantius had offered to pur- 
chaſe at the expence of his dignity, and of a tributary preſent of 
two thouſand pounds of ſilver. The emperor parſimoniouſly re- 
fuſed to his ſoldiers the ſums which he granted with a laviſh and 
trembling hand to the Barbarians. The dexterity, as well as the 
firmneſs of Julian, was put to a ſevere trial, when he took the field 
with a diſcontented army, which had already ſerved two campaigns, 
without receiving 25 regular pay or any extraordinary donative *, 
A tender regard for the peace and happineſs of his ſubjects, was 
the ruling principle which directed, or ſeemed to direct, the admini- 
ſtration of Julian. He devoted the leiſure of his winter- quarters 


* 


We may credit Julian himſelf, Orat. could bear ſo large an exportation, muſt 
ad S, P. Q. Athenienſem, p 280. who gives already have attained an improved ſtate of 
a very particular account of the tranſaction. agriculture. | 

Zoſimus adds two hundred veſſels more, s The troops once broke out into a mu- 
I. iii. p. 145. If we computed the 600 corn tiny, immediately before the ſecond paſſage 
ſhips of Julian at only ſeventy tons each, of the Rhine. Ammian. xvii. g. 

they were capable of exporting 120,000 *9 Ammian. xvi. 5. xviii. 1. Mamerti- 
quarters (See Arbuthnot's Weights and nus in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 4. 

Meaſures, p. 237.) ; and the country, which Os 


to 
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to the offices 1 civil government; and affected to aſſume, with CHAP, 


XIX. 


more pleaſure, the character of a magiſtrate than that of a general. ed 


Before he took the field, he devolved on the provincial governors, 
moſt of the public and private cauſes which had been referred to 


his tribunal ; but, on his return, he carefully reviſed their proceedings, 


mitigated the rigour of the law, and pronounced a ſecond judgment 
on the judges themſelves. Superior to the laſt temptation of vir- 
tuous minds, an indiſcreet and intemperate zeal for juſtice, he 
reſtrained, with calmneſs and dignity, the warmth of an advocate 
who proſecuted, for extortion, the preſident of the Narbonneſe 
province. Who will ever be found guilty,” exclaimed the vehe- 
ment Delphidius, if it be enough to deny?“ “and who,” replied 
Julian, © will ever be innocent, if it is ſufficient to affirm?” In the 
general adminiſtration of peace. and war, the intereſt of the ſovereign 
is commonly the ſame as that of his people; but Conſtantius would 
have- thought himſelf deeply injured, if the virtues of Julian had 
defrauded him of any part of the tribute which he extorted from an 


oppreſſed and exhauſted country. The prince who was inveſted. 


with the enſigns of royalty, might ſometimes preſume to correct the 
rapacious infolence of the inferior agents; to expoſe: their corrupt 
arts, and to introduce an equal and eaſier mode of collection. But 
the management of the finances was more fafely entruſted to Flo- 


rentius, Prætorian præfect of Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, incapable 
of pity or remorſe ; and the haughty miniſter complained of the 
moſt decent and gentle oppoſition, while Julian himſelf was rather 
- inclined to cenſure the weakneſs of his own behaviour. The Cæſar 


had rejected with abhorrence, a mandate for the levy of an extra- 
ordinary tax; a new ſuperdiction, which the præfect had offered 
for his ſignature; and the faithful picture of the public miſery, by 


which he had been obliged to juſtify his refuſal, offended the court 


of Conſtantius. We may enjoy the pleaſure of reading the ſenti-- 
2. | 1 ments: 
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CH AYP. -ments of Julian, as he expreſſes them with warmth and freedom in 

A 2 letter to one of his moſt intimate friends. After ſtating his own 
conduct, he proceeds in the following terms: Was it poſſible for 

the diſciple of Plato and Ariſtotle to act otherwiſe than I have 

done? Could I abandon the unhappy ſubjects entruſted to my 

care? Was I not called upon to defend them from the repeated 

injuries of theſe unfeeling robbers? A tribune who deſerts his 

poſt is-punithed with death, and deprived of the honours of bu- 

rial. With what juſtice could T pronounce hig ſentence, if, in the 

hour of danger, I myſelf neglected a duty far more ſacred and 

far more important? God has placed me in this elevated poſt; his 

*« providence will guard and ſupport me. Should I be condemned 

<< to ſuffer, I ſhall derive comfort from the teſtimony of a pure and 

< upright conſcience. Would to heaven, that I ſtill poſſeſſed a 

e counſellor like Salluſt! If they think proper to ſend me a ſucceſſor, 

*« I ſhall ſubmit without reluctance; and had much rather improve 

the ſhort opportunity: of doing good, than enjoy a long and laſting 

< impunity of evil.“ The precarious and dependent ſituation of 

Julian diſplayed his virtues, and concealed his defects. The young 

hero who ſupported, in Gaul, the throne of Conſtantius, was not 

permitted to reform the vices of the government ; but he had cou- 

rage to alleviate or to pity the diſtreſs of the people. Unleſs he had 

been able to revive the martial ſpirit of the Romans, or to introduce 

che arts of induſtry and refinement among their ſavage enemies, he 

Ty could not entertain any rational hopes of ſecuring the public tran- 

quillity, either by the peace or conqueſt of Germany. Yet the 

victories of Julian ſuſpended, for a ſhort time, the 1uroads of che 

Barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the Weſtern Empire. 


% Ammian. xvi. 3. Julian. Epiſtol. xv. mitet, aut civibus jura reſtituat; perpetuum 
edit. Spanheim. Such a conduct almoſt  profeſſus, aut contra hoſe, aut Saaten vi- 
Jjuſtifies the encomium of Mamertinus. Ita tia, certamen. | | 


Ali anni ſpatia diviſa ſunt, ut aut Barbaros do- 
His 
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His falutary influence reſtored the cities of Gaul, which had been © -- 
ſo long expoſed to the evils of civil diſcord, Barbarian war, and 
| domeſtic tyranny ; and the ſpirit of induſtry was revived with the an. 
hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, manufactures and commerce again 
flouriſhed under the protection of the laws; and the curiæ, or civil 
corporations, were again filled with uſeful and reſpectable members: 
the youth were no longer apprehenſive of marriage; and married 
perſons were no longer apprehenſive of poſterity : the public and 
private feſtivals were celebrated with cuſtomary pomp ; and the fre- 
quent and ſecure intercourſe of the provinces diſplayed the image of 
national proſperity *. A mind like that of Julian, muſt have felt the 
general happineſs of which he was the author ; but he viewed, with 
peculiar ſatisfaction and complacency, the city of Paris; the ſeat of 
his winter reſidence, and the object even of his partial affection 5 
That ſplendid capital, which now embraces an ample territory on 
either fide of the Seine, was originally confined to the ſmall iſland 
in the midſt of the river, from whence the inhabitants derived a 
ſupply of pure-and falubrious water. The river bathed the foot of 
the walls; and the town was acceſſible only by two wooden bridges. 
A foreſt overſpread the northern ſide of the Seine; but on the ſouth, 
the ground, which now bears the name of the Univerſity, was inſen- 
ſibly covered with houſes, and adorned with a palace and amphithe- 
atre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for the exerciſe of the 
Roman troops. The ſeverity of the climate was tempered by the 
neighbourhood of the ocean; and with ſome precautions, which ex- 
Perience had taught, the vine and fig-tree were ſucceſsfully cultivated. 


'9* Libanius, Orat. Parental. in Imp. Ju- brother Hadrian Valeſtus, or de Valois, and 
han. c. 38. in Fabricius Bibliothec. Græc. M. d*Anville (in their reſpective Notitias of 
tom. vii. p. 263, 264. ancient Gaul), the Abbe de Longuerue De- 

9? See Julian. in Miſopogon. p. 340, 341. ſcription de la France, tom. 1. p. 12, 13. 
The primitive ſtate of Paris is illuſtrated by and M. Bonamy (in the Mem. de l' Academie 
Henry Valefius (ad Ammian. xx. 4.), his des Inſcriptions, tom. xv. p. 656 - 691.) 
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But, in remarkable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen; and the 


huge pieces of ice that floated down the ſtream, might be compared, 


by an Aſiatic, to the blocks of white marble which were extracted 


from the quarries of Phrygia. The licentiouſneſs and corruption of 


Antioch, recalled to the memory of Julian the ſevere and ſimple 
manners of his beloved Lutetia *; where the amuſements of the 
theatre were unknown or deſpiſed. He indignantly contraſted the 
effeminate Syrians with the brave and honeſt ſimplicity of the 
Gauls, and almoſt forgave the intemperance, which was the only 
ſtain of the Celtic character. If Julian could now reviſit the 


agcapital of France, he might converſe with men of ſcience and genius, 


capable of underſtanding and of inſtructing a diſciple of the 
Greeks ; he might excuſe the lively and graceful. follies of a nation, 
whoſe martial ſpirit has never been enervated by the indulgence of 
ury ; and he muſt applaud the perfection of that ineſtimable art, 
which ſoftens and refines and embelliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial. 
Ie. ---: „ 

9? Tw Ghee Awzrias. Julian. in Miſopo- to the faſhion of the fourth century, aſſumed 


gon. p. 340. Leucetia, or Lutetia, was the the territorial appellation of Parifii. 
ancient name of the city which, according Julian. in Miſoꝑogon. p. 359, 360. 
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CHAP. XX. 


tbe Chriſtian or Catholic Church. 


HE public eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity may be conſidered as 
one of thoſe important and domeſtic revolutions which excite 
the molt lively curioſity, and afford the moſt valuable inſtruction. 


The Motives, Progreſs, FP Effects f the Cirverſi ſon of 
Conſtantine, —Legal Eftabliſhment and nn f 
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The victories and the civil policy of Conſtantine no longer influenced 


the ſtate of Europe; but a conſiderable portion of the globe ſtill re- 
tains the impreſſion which it received from the converſion of that 
monarch ; and the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of his reign are {till con- 
nected, by: an indiſſoluble chain, with the opinions, the paſſions, 
and the intereſts of the preſent generation. 

In the conſideration of a ſubject which may be examined with 
impartiality, but cannot be viewed with indifference, a difficulty 
immediately ariſes of a very unexpected nature; that of aſcertaining 
the real and preciſe date of the converſion of Conſtantine. 


proclaim to the world the glorious example of the of Gaul; 


Ig The-date of the-Divine Inſtitutions of p. 465 —470- Larkin? 8 Credibility, part ii, 


The 
eloquent Lactantius, in the midſt of his court, ſeems impatient * to 


Lactantius has been accurately diſcuſſed, dif- 
ficulties have been ſtarted, ſolutions propoſed, 
and an expedient imagined of two original 
editions; the former publiſhed' during the 
perſecution of Diocletian, the latter under 


that of Licinius. See Dufreſnoy, Prefat. 
p. v. e Mem. Eccleſiaſt. tom. vi. 


2 


vol. vii. p. 78-86. For my own part, I 
am almo/t convinced that Lactantius dedi- 
cated his Inſtitutions to the ſovereign of 


Gaul, at a time when Galerius, Maximin, 


and even Licinius, perſecuted the Chriſtians; 
that is, between the years 306 and 311. 


who, 


Date of the 
converſion of 


Conſtantine. 


A. D. 306. 
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CY 72 P. who, | in the firſt moments of his reign, acknowledged and adored 
— the majeſty of the true and only God. The learned Euſebius has 
gàaͤſcribed the faith of Conſtantine to the miraculous ſign which was 
diſplayed in the heavens whilſt he meditated and prepared the Italian 
A. b. 312. expedition The hiſtorian Zoſimus maliciouſly aſſerts, that the em- 
peror had imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldeſt ſon, before he 

A. D. 326. publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of his anceſtors. The 
perplexity produced by theſe diſcordant authorities, is derived from 

the behaviour of Conſtantine himſelf. According to the ſtrictneſs of 
eccleſiaſtical language, the firſt of the Chriftian emperors was un- 

"worthy of that name, till the moment of his death; ſince it was only 
A.D. 337. during his laſt illneſs that he received, as a catechumen, the impo- 
 fition of hands“, and was afterwards admitted, by the initiatory 

tes of baptiſm, into the number of the faithful. The Chriſtianity 


of Conſtantine muſt be allowed in a much more vague and qualified | 
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> LaQtant. Divin. Inflitue. 1. 1. Vil. 27. 
The firft and moſt important of theſe paſ- 
fages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight 
manuſcripts ; but it is found in nineteen. If 
we weigh the comparative value of thoſe ma- 
nuſcripts, one of goa years old, in the king 


of France's library, may be alleged in its 
favour ; but the paſlage is omitted in the cor- 


rect ie of Bologna, which the P. 
de Montfaucon aſcribes to the ſixth or ſeventh 


_ century (Diarium Italic. p. 409.). The 


taſte of moſt of the editors (except Iſæus, ſee 
LaQant. edit. Dufreſnoy, tom. i. p. 595.) 
has felt the genuine ſtyle of Lactantius. 
3 Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtant. I. i. c. 27 —32 
< Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 104. 


c. 1. p. 419. Dom. Chardon, Hiſt. des Sa- 
cremens, tom. i. p. 62.), and Conſtantine 


received. it for the fr time (Euſeb. in Vit. 


ny 


r 
his baptiſm and death. From the connection 


of theſe two facts, Valeſius (ad loc. Euſeb.) 
has drawn the concluſion which is reluctantly 
admitted by Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 628.), and oppoſed with feeble 
* by Moſheim (p. 968. ). 

s Eufeb. in Vit. Conſtant: I. iv. c. 61, 
62, 63. The legend of Conſtantine's bap- 


tiſm at Rome, thirteen years before his death, 


was invented in- the eighth century, as a 
proper motive for his donation. Such has 
been the gradual progreſs of knowledge, 
that a ftory, of which. Cardinal Baronius 
(Annal. Ecclefiaſt. A. D. 324, No. 43—49.) 


declared himſelf the unbluſhing advocate, is 
hat xite was afways uſed in making a 
catechumen (ſee Bingham's Antiquities, 1. x.. 


now feebly ſupported, even within the verge 
of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates Chriſti- 

anæ, tom. ii. p. 232; a work publiſhed with 
ſix approbations at Rome, in the year 1751, 


by Father Mamachi, a learned Dominican. 


ſenſe; 
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ſenſe; and the niceſt accuracy is required in tracing the ſlow and 
almoſt imperceptible gradations by which the monarch. declared him- 
ſelf the protector, and at length the proſelyte, of the church. It 
was an arduous taſk to eradicate the habits and prejudices of his 
education, to acknowledge the divine. power of Chriſt, and to un- 
derſtand that the truth of his revelation was incompatible with. the 
worſhip of the gods. The obſtacles which he had probably expe- 
rienced in his own mind, inſtructed him to proceed with caution in 


covered his new opinions, as far as he could enforce them with ſafety 
and with effect. During the whole courſe of his reign, the ſtream: 
of Chriſtianity flowed with a gentle, though accelerated, motion : but 
its general direction was ſometimes checked, and ſometimes diverted, 
by the accidental circumſtances of the times, and by the prudence, 


or poſſibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His miniſters were per- 
. mitted to fignify the intentions of their maſter in the various lan- 
guage which was beſt adapted to their reſpective principles; and 


he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of his ſubjects, by publiſh- 
ing in the ſame year two edicts; the firſt of which enjoined the ſo- 
lemn- obſervance of Sunday, and the ſecond directed the regular 
conſultation. of the Aruſpices: | 


conduct of their ſovereign with: the ſame anxiety,. but with very 


While this important revolution 
yet remained in ſuſpence, the Chriſtians and the Pagans: watched the 


7 The quzſtor, or ſecretary, who com- ſtantine ſtyles the Lord's day dies /olis, =: 


poſed the law of the Theodoſian Code, makes 


his maſter ſay with indifference, . hominibus 
L ſupradictæ religions” (1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 1.) 

The miniſter of eecleſiaſtical affairs was al- 
lowed a: more devout and reſpectful ſtyle, 
T% ohops xa. aywraTy, xabonuxn; bnoxuacc 3 


the legal, moſt holy, and Catholic worſhip. 
See Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecclef.. 1. x. c. 6. 
Cod. Theodoſ. 1. ii. tit. viii. leg. 1. 


| Cad. Juſtinian. 1. iii. tit. xii. leg. 3. Con- 


name which could not offend ed, ears of his- 
Pagan ſubjects. 
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the momentous change of a national religion; and he inſenſibly di- 


A. D. 3212•— 


Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit. x. jeg. 1. 
Godefroy, in the character of a commenta- 


tor, endeavours (tom. vi. p. 257.) to excuſe 
Conſtantine; but the more zealous Baronius 
(Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 321, No. 18.) cen- 


ſures his N conduct wich truth and 


oppolite- | 
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His Pagan 
ſuperſtition. 


THE DECLINE AND PAL I. 


# 


of zeal, as well as. vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour, 
and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till their juſt apprehen- 
ſions were changed into deſpair. and reſentment, attempted to con- 
ceal from the world, and from themſelves, that the gods of Rome 


could no longer reckon the emperor in the number of their votaries. 


The. ſame paſſions and prejudices have engaged the partial writers 
of the times to connect the public profeſſion of Chriſtianity with the 
moſt glorious or the moſt i nn æra of the reign of Con- 


ſtantine. 


Whatever ſymptoms of Chriſtian - piety might tranſpire in the 


diſcourſes or actions of - Conſtantine, he perſevered till he was near 


forty years of age in the practice of the eſtabliſhed religion“; and 
the ſame conduct which in the court of Nicomedia might be im- 


puted to his fear, could be aſcribed only to the inclination or policy 


of the ſovereign of Gaul. His liberality reſtored and enriched the 
temples. of the gods: the medals which iſſued from his Imperial mint 


are impreſſed with the figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, 


of Mars and Hercules; and his filial piety increaſed the council of 
Olympus by the ſolemn apotheoſis of his father Conſtantius. But 
the devotion of Conſtantine was more peculiarly directed to the ge- 
nius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman mythology; 
and he was pleaſed to be repreſented with the ſymbols of the 


God of Light and Poetry. The unerring ſhafts of that deity, the 


brightneſs of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and ele- 


gant accompliſhments, ſeem to point him out as the patron of a 


"9, Theodoret (I. i. c. 18.) ſeems to in- Suk he medals, of. Conſtantine in Du- 
ſinuate that Helena gave her ſon a Chriſtian cange and Banduri. As few cities had re- 
education; but we may be aſſured, from the tained the privilege of coining, almoſt all the 


ſuperior N of Euſebius (in Vit. Con- medals of that age iſſued from the mint 
fant. 1. iii. c. 47. ), that ſhe herſelf was in- under the ſanction of the Imperial autho- 


debted to Conſtantine for the knowledge of TY: 


Chꝛriſtianity. N ü Rn 
ny” | 1155 young 


\ 


oppoſite ſentiments. The. former were prompted by every motive 
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young hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned with the votive 
offerings of Conſtantine ; and the credulous multitude were taught 
to believe, that the emperor was permitted to behold with mortal 


eyes the viſible majeſty of their tutelar deity ; and that, either waking 


or in a viſion, he was blefſed with the aufpicious omens of a 


long and victorious reign. The Sun was univerſally celebrated as the 


invincible guide and protector of Conſtantine ; and the Pagans might 
reaſonably expect that the inſulted god would purſue with unrelent- 
ing vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite ©. 


As long as Conſtantine exerciſed a limited ſovereignty over the 
provinces of Gaul, his Chriſtian ſubjects were protected by the au- 
thority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who wiſely left to the 
gods the care of vindicating their own honour. If we may credit 


the aſſertion of Conſtantine himſelf, he had been an indignant ſpec-- 
tator of the ſavage cruelties which were inflicted, by the hands of 


Roman ſoldiers, on thoſe citizens whoſe religion was their only 
crime. In the Eaſt and in the Weſt, he had ſeen the different ef- 


fects of ſeverity and indulgence ; and as the former was rendered ſtill, 


more odious by the example of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the 
latter was recommended to his imitation by the authority and advice 
of a dying father. The ſon of Conſtantius immediately ſuſpended 


or repealed the edicts ok, perſecution, and granted the free exerciſe | 


of their religious ceremonies to all thoſe who had already profeſſed 


themſelves members of the church. They were ſoon encouraged to. 


The panegyric of Eumenius (vii. inter ** Conſtantin, Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 7% : 
Panegyr. Vet.), which was pronounced a But it might eafily be ſhewu, that the 
few months before the Italian war, abounds Greek tranſlator has improved the-ſenſe of 
with the moſt unexceptionable evidence of the Latin original; and the aged emperor 


the Pagan ſuperſtition of Conſtantine, and might recolle& the perſecution- of Diocle- - 


of his particular veneration for Apollo, or the tian with a more lively abhorrence than he 
Sun; to which Julian alludes (Orat. vii. had actually felt in the days of his youth 


P- 228. arouruy t.). See Commentaire and Cn 
de Spanheim ſur les Ceſars, p. 317. ; 


depend: 
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A. D. 313, 

March. 
Edict of Mi- 
lan, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cc HA P. depend on the favour as wal as on the juſtice of their ſovereign, who 


had imbibed a ſecret and ſincere reverence for the name of Chriſt, 
and for the God of the Chriſtians 9 . 
About five months after the ail of Italy, the emperor made 


a ſolemn and authentic declaration of his ſentiments, by the cele- 
brated edi& of Milan, which reſtored peace to the Catholic church. 


In the perſonal interview of the two weſtern princes, Conſtantine, 


by the aſcendant of genius and power, obtained the ready con- 
currence of his colleague Licinius; the union of their names and 
authority diſarmed the fury of Maximin ; and, after the death of 
the tyrant of the Eaſt, the edit of Milan was received as a general 


and fundamental law of the Roman world. The wiſdom of the 


_ emperors provided for the reſtitution of all the civil and religious 


rights of which the Chriſtians had heen ſo unjuſtly deprived. It 


was enacted, that the places of worſhip, and public lands, which had 
been conſiſcated, ſhould be reſtored to the church, without diſpute, 
without delay, and without expence: and this ſevere injunction was 
accompanied with a gracious promiſe, that if any of che purchaſers 


had paid a fair and adequate price, they ſhould be indemnified from 
the Imperial treaſury. The ſalutary regulations which guard the 
future tranquillity of the faithful, are framed on the principles of 
enlarged and equal toleration; and ſuch an equality muſt have been 
interpreted by a recent ſect as an advantageous and honourable diſ- 


tinction. The two emperors proclaim to the world, that they have 


granted a free and abſolute power to the Chriſtians, and to all others, 


of following the religion which each individual thinks proper to 
prefer, to which he has addiQed his mind, and which he may deem 


14 See Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. viii. 13. has preſerved the Latin original; and Euſe- 
1. ix. 9. and in Vit. Conſt. 1.1. c. 16, 17. bius (Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. x. c 5.) has given a 
Lactant. Divin. Inſtitut. i. 1. Cæcilius de Greek tranſlation of this perpetual edict, 
Mort. Perſecut. c. 25. which refers to ſome proviſional regula- 


#5 Czcilins (de Mort. Perſecut. c. 48.) tions. 5 
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without any limitation, the claims of religious liberty. 
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the beſt adapted to his own uſe. They carefully explain every am- 
biguous word, remove every exception, and exact from the go- 
vernors of the provinces a ſtrict obedience to the true and ſimple 
meaning of an edi, which was deſigned to eſtabliſh and ſecure, 
They con- 
deſcend to aſſign two weighty reaſons which have induced them to 


allow this univerſal toleration: the humane intention of conſulting 


the peace and happineſs of their people; and the pious hope, that, 
by ſuch a conduct, they ſhall appeaſe and propitiate the Deity, whoſe 
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. 
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ſeat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many ſignal 


proofs which they have received of the divine favour ; 
truſt that the ſame Providence will for ever continue to protect the 


proſperity of the prince and people. From theſe vague and inde- 


finite expreſſions of piety, three ſuppoſitions may be deduced, of a 


ſtantine might fluctuate between the Pagan and the Chriſtian reli- 
gions. According to the looſe and complying notions of polytheiſm, 


he might acknowledge the God of the Chriſtians as one of the many 
deities who compoſed the hierarchy of heaven. 


might embrace the philoſophic and pleaſing idea, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the variety of names, of rites, and of opinions, all the 
ſects and all the nations of mankind are united in the wo 
common Father and Creator of the univerſe *. 

But the counſels of princes are more frequently inifliienced by 
views of temporal advantage, than by conſiderations of abſtract and 


g SH 


and they 


Or perhaps he 


1A panegyric of Conſtantine, pronounced 
ſeven or eight months after the edit of Mi- 
lan (ſee Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, 
p-. 7- and Tillemont, Hift. des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 246.), uſes the following re- 


markable expreſſion : Summe rerum ator, 


r B b 


ecujus tot nomina ſunt, quot linguas gen- 


«« tium eſſe voluiſti, quem enim te ipſe dici 
« yelis, ſeire non poſſumus.” Panegyr. 
Vet. ix. 26. In explaining Conſtantine's 


progreſs in the faith, Moſheim (p. 971, &c.) 


is ingenious, ſubtle, prolix. 


ſpeculative 


different, but not of an incompatible, nature. The mind of Con- 


Uſe and 
beauty of the 
Chriſtian 
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ſpeculative truth. The partial and increaſing favour of Conſtantine 


may naturally be referred to the eſteem which he entertained for the 
moral character of the Chriſtians; and to a perſuaſion, that the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel would inculcate the practice of private 


and public virtue. Whatever latitude an abſolute monarch may 


aſſume in his own conduct, whatever indulgence he may claim 
for his own paſſions, it is undoubtedly his intereſt that all his 
ſubjects ſhould reſpect the natural and civil obligations of ſociety. 
But the operation of the wiſeſt laws is imperfe& and precarious. 
They ſeldom - inſpire virtue, they cannot always reſtrain vice. 
Their power is inſufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, 


nor can they always puniſh the actions which they prohibit. 


The legiſlators of antiquity had ſummoned to their aid the powers 


of education and of opinion. But every principle which had 
once maintained the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta, 
was long ſince extinguiſhed in a dechning and deſpotic empire. 


Philoſophy ſtill exerciſed her temperate fway over the human 


mind, but the cauſe of virtue derived very feeble ſupport from 


the influence of the Pagan ſuperſtition. Under theſe diſcouraging 
circumſtances, a prudent magiſtrate might obſerve with pleaſure 
the progreſs of a religion which diffuſed among the people a 


pure, benevolent, and univerſal ſyſtem of ethics, adapted to every 


duty and every condition of life ; recommended as the will 
and reaſon of the Supreme Deity, = enforced by the ſanction 
of eternal rewards or puniſhments. The experience of Greek 
and Roman hiſtory could not inform the world how far the 


ſyſtem of national manners might be reformed and improved 


by the precepts of a divine revelation; and Conſtantine might 
liſten with ſome confidence to the flattering, and indeed reaſonable, 
aſſurances of Lactantius. TR N apologiſt ſeemed firmly to 

expect, 
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expect, and almoſt ed: to promiſe, ' that the eſtabliſhment of CHAP. 


Chriſtianity would reſtore the innocence and felicity of the primitive 
age; that the worſhip of the true God would extinguiſh war and 
diſſenſion among thoſe who mutually conſidered themſelves as the 
children of a common parent; that every impure deſire, every angry 
or ſelfiſh! paſſion, would be reſtrained by the knowledge of the 
goſpel; and that the magiſtrates might ſheath the ſword of juſtice 
among a people who would be univerſally actuated by the ſentiments 
of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of harmony and 


univerſal love. 


The paſſive and unreſiſting obedience, which bows under the yoke 
of authority, or even of oppreſſion, muſt have appeared, in the eyes 
of an abſolute monarch, the moſt conſpicuous and uſeful of the 
evangelic virtues'*. The primitive Chriſtians derived the inſtitution 
of civil government, not from the conſent of the people, but from 
the decrees of heaven. The reigning emperor, though he had 
uſurped the ſceptre by treaſon and murder, immediately aſſumed the 
facred character of vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he 
was accountable for the abuſe of his power; and his ſubj ects were 
indiflolubly bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who had 
violated every law of nature and ſociety. The humble Chriſtians 
were ſent into the world as ſheep among wolves ; and ſince they 
were not permitted to employ force, even in the defence of their re- 
ligion, they ſhould be ſtill more criminal if they were tempted to 
ſhed the blood of their fellow-creatures, in diſputing the vain privi- 


leges, or the ſordid poſſeſſions, of this tranſitory life. Faithful to the 


_ 27 See the elegant deſcription of Lactantius explained by Grotius, de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
(Divin. Inſtitut. v. 8.), who is much more 1. i. c. 3, 4. Grotius was a republican and 
perſpicuous and poſitive than it becomes a dif- an exile, but the mildneſs of his temper in- 


creet prophet. clined him to ſupport the eſtabliſhed powers. 
The Political ſyſtem of the Chriſtians is | 
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doctrine of the apoſtle, who in the reign of Nero had preached the 
duty of unconditional ſubmiſſion, the Chriſtians of the three firſt 
centuries preſerved their conſcience pure and innocent of the guilt of 
ſecret conſpiracy, or open rebellion. While they experienced the 
rigour of perſecution, they were never provoked either to meet their 
tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw themſelves into ſome 
remote and ſequeſtered corner of the globe. The proteſtants of 
France, of Germany, and of Britain, who aſſerted with ſuch intrepid 
courage their civil and religious freedom, have been inſulted by the 
invidious compariſon between the conduct of the primitive and of 
the reformed Chriſtians *. Perhaps, inſtead of cenſure, ſome ap- 
plauſe may be due to the ſuperior ſenſe and ſpirit of our anceſtors, 
who had convinced themſelves that religion cannot aboliſh the 
unalienable rights of human nature. Perhaps the patience of the 
primitive church may be aſcribed to its weakneſs, as well as to its 
virtue. A ſect of unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, without 
arms, without fortifications, muſt have encountered inevitable de- 
ſtruction in a raſh and fruitleſs reſiſtance to the maſter of the Roman 


legions. But the Chriſtians, when they deprecated the wrath of 


Diocletian, or ſolicited the favour of Conſtantine, could allege, 


with truth and confidence, that they held the principle of paſſive 


obedience, and that, in the ſpace of three centuries, their con- 


Tertullian. Apolog. c. 32. 34, 35, 36. 
Tamen nunquam Albiniani, nec Nigriani 
vel Caſhaniinvenin potuerunt Chriſtiani. Ad 
Scapulam, c. 2. If this aſſertion be ſtrictly 
true, it excludes the Chriſtians of that age 
from all civil and military employments, 
which would have compelled them to take an 
active part in the ſervice of their reſpective 
governors. ' See Moyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 


329 


: 
” * 


39 See the artful Boſſuet (Hiſt, des Varia- 


tions des Egliſes proteſtantes (tom. iii. p. 


210—258.), and the malicious Bayle (tom. ii. 
p- 620.). I zame Bayle, for he was certainly 
the author of the Avis aux Refugies ; conſult 
the Dictionnaire Critique deChauffepie, tom. i. 
part ii. p. 145 

21 Buchanan is the earlieſt, or at leaſt che 
moſt celebrated, of the reformers, who has 


zuſtified the theory of reſiſtance. . See his Dia- 


logue de jure Regni apud Scotos, tom. ii. 


p- 28. 30. edit. fol. Ruddiman. 3 15 


duct 
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duct had always been conformable to their principles. 


add, that the throne of the emperors would be . a fired 
and permanent baſis, if all their ſubjects nadie the Chriſtian 


doctrine, ſhould learn to ſuffer and to obey. f 

In the general order of Providence, princes and tyrants are con- 
ſidered as the miniſters of Heaven, appointed to rule or to chaſtiſe 
the nations of the earth. But ſacred hiſtory affords many illuſtrious 
examples of the more immediate interpoſition of the Deity in the 


government of his choſen people. The ſceptre and the ſword were 


committed to the hands of Moſes, of Joſhua, of Gideon, of David, 
of the Maccabees ; the virtues of thoſe heroes were the motive or 
the effect of the Divine favour, the ſucceſs of their arms was deſtined 


to atchieve the deliverance or the triumph of the church. If the 
judges of Iſrael were occaſional and temporary magiſtrates, the 


kings of Judah derived from the royal unction of their great 
anceſtor, an hereditary and indefeaſible right, which could not be 
forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice of their 
ſubjects. The ſame extraordinary providence, which was no longer 
confined to the Jewiſh people, might ele Conſtantine and his 
family as the protectors of the Chriſtian world; and the devout 
Lactantius announces, in a- peophactyc tone, the future glories 
of his long and univerſal reign”. Galerius and Maximin, Max- 
entius and Licinius, were the rivals who ſhared with the favou- 
rite of heaven the provinces of the empire. The tragic deaths 


of Galerius and Maximin ſoon gratified the reſentment, and ful- 


filled the ſanguine expectations, of the Chriſtians. The ſucceſs 
of Conſtantine againſt Maxentius and Licinius, removed the two 
formidable competitors who Kill ' oppoſed the triumph of the ſe- 


cond David, and his cauſe might ſeem to claim the peculiar. inter- 


| | | * 
- 22 Lactant. Divin. Inſtitut. i. 1. Eufebius, oration, <ettedly inculcates the divine right 


in the courſe of his hiſtory, his life, and his of Conſtantine to the empire, 8 
poſition 


Cara 


Divine right- 
of Conſtan- 
tine. 
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_ poſition of Providence. The character of the Roman tyrant diſgraced 
the purple and human nature; and though the Chriſtians might enjoy 
his precarious favour, they were expoſed, with the reſt of his ſubjeQs, 
to the effects of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The conduct of 

Licinius ſoon betrayed the reluctance with which he had conſented | 


to the wiſe and humane regulations of the edit of Milan. The 


convocation of provincial ſynods was prohibited in his domi- 
nions ; his Chriſtian officers were ignominiouſly diſmiſſed ; and 
if he avoided the guilt, or rather danger, of a general perſe- 
cution, his partial oppreſſions were rendered ſtill more odious, 


by the violation of a ſolemn. and voluntary engagement. While 


A.D. 324- 


— 


Loyalty and 
zeal of the 
Chriſtian 


party. 


the Eaſt, according to the lively expreſſion of Euſebius, was involved 
in the ſhades of infernal darkneſs, the auſpicious rays of celeſtial 


light warmed and illuminated the provinces of the Weſt. The piety of 


Conſtantine was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the juſtice of 


his arms; and his uſe of victory confirmed the opinion of the Chriſtians, 


that their hero was inſpired, and conducted, by the Lord of Hoſts. 


The conqueſt of Italy produced a general edict of toleration: and as 
ſoon as the defeat of Licinius had inveſted Conſtantine with the 


ſole dominion of the Roman world, he immediately, by circular 
letters, exhorted all his ſubjects to imitate, without delay, the example 
of their ſovereign, and to embrace the divine truth of Chriſti- 
anity *. WS . 

The aſſurance that the elevation of Conſtantine was 88 
connected with the deſigns of Providence, inſtilled into the minds of 


the Chriſtians two opinions, which, by very different means, aſſiſted 


the accompliſhment of the prophecy. Their warm and active loyalty 
exhauſted in his — every reſource of human . and 57 


_ Our imperfect knowledge of the perſe- relius Vitor : mentions « his bs general 
cution of Licinius is derived from Euſe- terms. 
bius (Hift. Eccleſ. I. x. c. 8. Vit. Con- * Euſeb, in Vit. Conſtant. . ii. c. 240 = 42+ 


fantin. 1 49 56. I. ii. c. 1, 2.) . Au- 48—60, 
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confidently expected that their ſtrenuous efforts would be ſeconded © * H * 


by ſome divine and miraculous aid. The enemies of Conſtantine 3 


have imputed to intereſted motives the alliance which he inſenſibly 


contracted with the Catholic church, and which apparently contri- 


butes to the ſucceſs of his ambition. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, the Chriſtians ſtill bore a very inadequate proportion to the 


inhabitants of the empire; but among a degenerate people, who 


viewed the change of maſters with the indifference of ſlaves, the ſpirit 


and union of a religious party might aſſiſt the popular leader, to 


whoſe ſervice, from a principle of conſcience, they had devoted their 
lives and fortunes*. The example of his father had inſtructed Con- 


ſtantine to eſteem and to reward the merit of the Chriſtians; and in 
the diſtribution of public offices, he had the advantage of ſtrengthen- 


ing his government, by the choice of miniſters or generals, in whoſe 
fidelity he could repoſe a juſt and unreſerved confidence. By the 
influence of theſe dignified miſſionaries, the proſelytes of the new 
faith muſt have multiplied in the court and army ; the Barbarians 
of Germany, who filled the ranks of the legions, were of a careleſs 
temper, which acquieſced without reſiſtance in the religion of their 
commander; and when they paſſed the Alps, it may fairly be pre- 
ſumed, that a great number of the ſoldiers had already conſecrated 


their ſwords to the ſervice of Chriſt and of Conſtantine **. The 
habits of mankind, and the intereſt of religion, a abated the 


*5 In the beginning of the laſt century, the 
Papiſts of England were only a zh:irt:eth, and 
the Proteſtants of France only a #/teenth part 
of the reſpective nations, to whom their ſpirit 
and power were a conſtant obje& of apprehen- 
ſion. See the relations which Bentivoglio 
(who was then nuncio at Bruſſels, and after- 
wards cardinal) tranſmitted to the court of 
Rome (Relazione, tom. ii. p. 211. 241+). 


Bentivoglio was curious, Se, but- 
ſomewhat partial. | 


This careleſs temper of the Germans 
appears almoſt uniformly in the hiſtory of the 


converſion of each of the tribes. The legions 


of Conſtantine were recruited with Germans 
( Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 86.) ; and the court even of 


his father had been filled with Chriſtians. See 


the firſt book of the Le: of Conſtantine, by a 


Euſebius. 
do 
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c 11 P. horror of war and bloodſhed, which had ſo long prevailed among 

L— the Chriſtians; and in the councils which were aſſembled under the 
gracious protection of Conſtantine, the authority of the biſhops was 
ſeaſonably employed to ratify the obligation of the military oath, and 
to inflit the penalty of excommunication on thoſe ſoldiers who 
threw away their arms during the peace of the church“. While 
Conſtantine, in his own dominions, encreaſed the number and zeal 
of his faithful adherents, he could depend on the ſupport of a 
powerful faction in thoſe provinces, which were {till poſſeſſed or 
uſurped by his rivals. A ſecret diſaffection was diffuſed among the 
Chriſtian ſubjects of Maxentius and Licinius; and the reſentment 
which the latter did not attempt to- conceal, ſerved only to engage 
them ſtill more deeply in the intereſt of his competitor. The regu- 
lar correſpondence which connected the biſhops of the moſt diſtant 
provinces, enabled them freely to communicate their wiſhes and 
their deſigns, and to tranſmit without danger any uſeful intelligence, 
or any pious contributions, which mi ght promote the ſervice of Con- 
ſtantine, who publicly Wen that he had taken up arms for the 


deliverance of the chur 


1 : 5 —— The enthuſiaſm which inſpired the troops, and perhaps the emperor 
| a miracle. himſelf, had ſharpened their ſwords while it ſatisfied their conſcience, 


They marched to battle with the full aſſurance, that the ſame God, 


who had formerly opened a paſſage to the Iſraelites through the | 
waters of Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of Jericho at 


7 De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, pla- the military ſervice. Their conduct was af- 


cuit eos abſtinere a communione. Concil. 
Arelat. Canon iii. The beſt critics apply 
theſe words to the peace of the church. 

2 Euſebius always conſiders the ſecond 


civil war againſt Licinius as a ſort of religious 


cruſade. At the invitation of the tyrant, 


ſome Chriſtian officers had reſumed their 
Zones ; or, in other words, had returned to 


3 * 
* - 


terwards cenſured by the 12th canon of the 
council of Nice ; if this particular application 
may be received, inſtead of the looſe and ge- 
neral ſenſe of the Greek interpreters, Balſa- 
mon, Zonaras, and Alexis Ariſtenus. See 
Beveridge, Pandect. Eccleſ. Græc. tom. i. p. 
72. tom. ii. p. 78. Annotation. 


* 
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the ſound of the trumpets of Joſhua; would diſplay his viſible majeſty C ny P. 


and power in the victory of Conſtantine. The evidence of eccleſiaſ= Gyn, 

tical hiſtory is prepared to affirm, that their expectations were juſti- 7 

fied by tlie conſpicuous miracle to which the converſion of the firſt | 

Chriſtian emperor has been almoſt unanimouſly aſcribed. The real ä 

or imaginary cauſe of ſo important an event, deſerves and demands = 

the attention of poſterity; and I ſhall endeavour to form a juſt eſti- | 

mate of the famous viſion of Conſtantine, by a diſtinct conſideration 5 
of theflandard, the dream, and the celgſtial ſign ;' by ſeparating the 

hiſtorical, the natural, and the marvellous parts of this extraordinary 

ſtory, which, in the compoſition of a ſpecious argument, have been 

My confounded in one ſplendid and brittle maſs. 

I. An inſtrument of the tortures which were inflicted only on 8 
ſlaves and ſtrangers, became an object of horror in the eyes of a m__ g 
Roman citizen; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, cro. 
were cloſely united with the idea of the croſs. The piety, rather 
than the humanity, of Conftantine, ſoon aboliſhed in his dominions 
the puniſhment which the Saviour of mankind had condeſcended to 

ſuffer **; but the emperor had already learned to deſpiſe the prejudices 

of his a de and of his people, before he could erect in the midſt 
of Rome his-own ftatue, bearing a croſs in its right hand; with an 
inſcription, which referred the victory of his arms, and the deliver- 
ance of Rome, to the virtue of that ſalutary ſign, the true ſymbol of 


4 ; 


Nomen ipſum crucis abſit non modo a a maſt and yard, a plough, a fandard, Ke. * 

corpore civium Romanorum, ſed etiam a &c. &c. See Lipſius de Cruce, I. i. c. 9. 

cogitatione, occulis, auribus. Cicero pro *®*? See Aurelius Victor, who conſiders this 

Raberio, c. * The Chriſtian writers, Juſtin, law as one of the examples of Conſtantine's ; g 
MMinucius Flix, Tertullian, Jerom, and Maxi- piety. An ediét .o honourable to Chriſtianity | g 
mus of Turin, have inveſtigated with tolerable deſerved a place in{the Theodoſian code, in- | | $ 
ſucceſs the figure or likeneſs of a croſs in ftead of the indireQ@ mention of it, which 
almoſt every object of nature or art; in the ſeems to reſult from the compariſon of the vth 
anterſeQion of the meridian and equator, the and xvilith titles of the-ixth book. 
human face, a bird flying, a man ſwimming, = CE SS 


Vol. II. | Cc | _ , 
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ſoldiers of Conſtantine; the croſs glittered on their helmet, was 


engraved on their ſhields, was interwoven into their banners; and 


the conſecrated emblems which adorned the perſon of the emperor 


himſelf, were diſtinguiſhed only by richer materials and more exqui- 
ſite workmanſhip **. But the principal ſtandard which difplayed the 
triumph of the croſs was ſtiled the Labarum*®', an obſcure though cele- 


brated name, which has been vainly Ares from almoſt all the 


languages of the world. It is deſcribed as a long pike interſected 
by a tranſverſal beam. The ſilken veil which. hung down from the 
beam, was curiouſly enwrought with the images of the reigning 
monarch” and his children. The ſummit of the pike ſupported a 


crown of gold which incloſed the myſterious monogram, at 


once expreſſive of the figure of the crofs, and the initial letters 
of the name of Chriſt *.. The fafety of the labarum was entruſted 


to fifty guards, of approved valour and fidelity; their ſtation was 


2; 


8. 


n Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin, 1. i. c. 40. 


This ſtatue, or at leaſt the croſs and in ſcrip- 
tion, may be aſcribed with more probability 
to the ſecond, or even the third, viſit of 


Conſtantine to Rome. Immediately after the 
defeat of Maxentius, the minds of the ſenate 


and people were ſcarcely ripe for this pub- 
hc monument. 
22 Agnoſcas regina gens mea ſigna neceſſe 
eſt; 
In quibus effigies cracis aut gemmata refulget 
Aut longis ſolido ex auro præfertur in haſtis. 
Hoc ſigno invictus, tranſmiſſis Alpibus Ultor 
Servitium ſolvit miſerabile Conſtantinus 
OT PDT . YON 8-0 
Chriſtus purpureum gemmanti textus in auro 
Signabat renn i 18 Chriſ- 
tus 
Seri pſerat; ardebat cum crux addira oriſtis. 
Prudent. in Symmachum, I. ii. 464. 486. 
33 The derivation and meaning of the word 


Labarum, or Laborum, which is employed by 


— 


Gregory Nazianzen, Ambroſe, Prudentius, 
Ec. ſtill remain totally unknown ; in ſpite 
of the efforts of the critics, who- have ineffec-- 
tually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spaniſh, 
Celtic, Teutonic, Hlyric, Armenian, &c: 
in ſearch of an etymology. See Ducange, in. 
Gloſſ. Med. & infim. Latinitat. ſub voce La- 


barum, and Godefroy, ad Cod. Theodoſ. 


tom. ii. p. 143. 
. Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. I. i. c. 30, TH 


Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 312, No 26.) 


has r e. a repreſentation of the Laba- 
rum. 

* Tranſversd: X lter, ſummo capite cir: 
cumflexo, Chriſtam in ſcutis notat. Cæcilius 
de M. P. c. 45 Cuper (ad M. P. in edit. 
Lactant. tom. ii. p. 500.) and Baronius 


(A. D. 312. Nez. ) have engraved from an- 


cient monuments ſeveral ſpecimens (as thus 


| ) of theſe monograms, which be. 
Of came Ty e in 


the Chriſtian world.” 
marked: 


4. Uh * 
* 
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marked by honours and emoluments; and ſome fortunate accidents Ce Ho AP, 
ſoon introduced an opinion, that as long as the guards of the labarum Cw 
were engaged in the execution of their office, they were ſecure and 
invulnerable amidſt the darts of the enemy. In the ſecond civil war 
Licinius felt and dreaded the power of this conſecrated banner, the 
ſight of which, in the diſtreſs of battle, animated the ſoldiers of Con- 
ſtantine with an invincible enthuſiaſm, and ſcattered terror and diſmay 
through the ranks of the adverſe legions ©... The Chriſtian empe- 
rors, who reſpected the example of Conſtantine, diſplayed in all 
their military expeditions the ſtandard of the croſs; but when the 
degenerate ſucceſſors of Theodoſius had ceaſed to appear in perſon 
at the head of their armies, the labarum was depoſited as a venerable 
Its honours are 


but uſeleſs relic in the palace of Conſtantinople ”. 
ſtill preſerved on the medals of the Flavian family. Their grateful 
devotion has placed the monogram of Chriſt in the midſt of the 
enſigns of Rome. The ſolemn epithets of, ſafety of the republic, 
glory of the army, reſtoration. of public happinels, are equally ap- . | 
plied to the religious and military trophies ; and there is ſtill extant - 
a medal of the emperor Conſtantius, where the ſtandard of the 
labarum is accompanied wah theſe memorable words, BY THIS SIGN 
THOU SHALT CONQUER. 
II. In all occaſions of danger or diſtreſs, it was the practice of the The dream 


of Conſtan- i 
primitive Chriſtians to fortify their minds and bodies by the ſign of tin. 3 
36 Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. ii. c. 778 after Conſtantine, The modern Greeks were "gd 


9. He introduces the Labarum before the not inclined to diſplay in the field the ſtandard 
Italian expedition; but his narrative ſeems of the empire and of Chriſtianity ; and though 
to indicate that it was never ſhewn at the they depended on every. ſuperſtitious hope of 


| 

| 

| 
9 
| 
9 
ö 

N 
F 
| 

[ 

q 


head of an army, till Conftantine, above ten 
years afterwards, declared himſelf the enemy 
of Licinius, and the deliverer of the church. 

37 See Cod. Theod. I. vi. tit: xxv. Sozo- 
men, I. i. c. 2. Theophan. Chronograph. 
p. 11. Theophanes lived towards the end of 


the eighth century, almoſt five hundred years 


defence, the promiſe of victory would have 
appeared too bold a fiction. 
33 The Abbé du Voiſin, p. 103, &c. al- 


leges ſeveral of theſe medals, and quotes a 


particular diſſertation of a Jeſuit, the Pere de 
Grainville, on this ſubject. 


8 the 


* : 
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the croſs, which they uſed, in all their eccleſiaſtical rites, in all the- 
daily occurrences of life, as an infallible preſervative againſt every 


ſpecies of ſpiritual or temporal evil *®. The authority of the church 


might alone have had ſufficient weight to juſtify the devotion of 
Conſtantine, who in the fame prudent and gradual progreſs ac- 
knowledged the truth, and aſſumed the fymbol, of Chriſtianity. 
But the teſtimony of a contemporary writer, who in a formal trea- 
tiſe has avenged the cauſe of religion, beſtows on the piety of the 


emperor a more awful and ſublime character. He affirms with the 


moſt perfe& confidence, that in the night which. preceded the laſt 
battle againſt Maxentius, Conſtantine was admoniſhed in a dream 


to inſcribe the ſhields of his ſoldiers with the cele/tial fign of Cod, 
the ſacred monogram of the name of Chriſt ; that he executed the 


commands of heaven, and' that his valour and obedience were re- 
warded by the deciſive victory of the Milvian bridge. Some con- 
ſiderations might perhaps incline a ſceptical mind to ſuſpect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whoſe pen, either from 
zeal or intereſt, was devoted to the cauſe of the prevailing faction“. 
He appears to have publiſhed his deaths of the perſecutors at Nico- 
media about three years after the Roman victory; but the interval of 
a thouſand miles, and a thouſand days, will allow an ample latitude 


29 Tertullian, de Corona, c. 3. Athana- 


ſius, tom. i. p. 101. The learned jeſuit 


Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv. c. 9, 
10.) has collected many ſimilar paſſages 


on the virtues of the croſs, which in the laſt 


age ombarraſſed our Proteſtant diſputants. 
„ Cxzcilius, de M. P. c. 41. It is certain, 


that this hiſtorical declamation was compoſed 


and publiſhed, while Licinius, ſovereign of 
the Eaſt, ſtill preſerved the friendſhip of Con- 


ſtantine, and of the Chriſtians. Every read- 


er of taſte muſt perceive, that the ſtyle is of a 


very different and inferior character to that of 
Lactantius; and ſuch indeed is the judgment 


6 


of Le Clerc and Lardner (Bibliotheque An- 
cienne et Moderne, tom. iii. p. 438. Credi- 
bility of the Goſpel, &c. part ii. vol. vii. p. 
94.) Three arguments from the title of 


the book, and from the names of Donatus 


and Cæcilius, are produced by the advocates 
for Lactantius (See the P. Leſtocq, tom. ii. 


p. 46—60.). Each of theſe proofs is ſingly 
weak and defective; but their concurrence- 
has great weight. T have often fluQuated,. 


and ſhall! tamely follow the Colbert MS. in 


calling the author (whoever he was). Cæci- 


lius. k 


for 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


for the invention of declaimers, the credulity of party, and the tacit © . A 1 


approbation of the emperor himſelf; who might liſten without in- 


dignation to a marvellous tale, which exalted his fame, and promoted 


his deſigns. In favour of Licinius, who ſtill diſſembled his animoſity 
to the Chriſtians, the ſame author has provided a ſimilar viſion, of a 


form of prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and repeated 


by the whole army before they engaged the legions of the tyrant 


Maximin. The frequent repetition of miracles ſerves to provoke, 
where it does not ſubdue, the reaſon of mankind © ; but if the dream 


of Conſtantine is ſeparately conſidered, it may be naturally explained 
either by the policy or the enthuſiaſm of the emperor. Whilſt his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which muſt decide the fate of the 
empire, was ſuſpended by a ſhort and interrupted lumber, the vene- 
rable form of Chriſt, and the well-known ſymbol of his religion, might 


forcibly offer themſelves to the active fancy of a prinee who reverenced 
the name, and had perhaps ſecretly implored the power, of the God 
of the Chriſtians.” As readily might a conſummate ſtateſman indulge 


himſelf in the uſe of one of thoſe military ſtratagems, one of thoſe 


pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had employed with ſuch, / 
art and effect. The præternatural origin of dreams was univer- 
fally admitted by the nations of antiquity, and a conſiderable part of 
the Gallic army was already prepared to place their confidence in 


1 Cæcilius, de M. P. c. 46. There ſeems 
to be ſome reaſon in the obſervation of M. de 


Voltaire (Oeuvres, tom. xiv. p. 307. ), who 


aſcribes to the ſucceſs of Conſtantine the ſu- 


perior fame of his Labarum above the angel 


of Licinius. Yet even this angel is favour- 


; ably entertained by Pagi, Tillemont, Fleury, 


&c. who are fond of encreaſing their Rock of 


miracles, 


* Beſides theſe well-known examples, 
Tollius (Preface to Boileau's tranſlation of 


_Longinus) has diſcovered a viſion of Antigo- 


nus, who aſſured his troops that he had ſeen a 


pentagon (the ſymbol of ſafety) with theſe 


words, In this conquer.” But Tollius has 
moſt inexcuſably omitted to produce his au- 
thority ; and his own character, literary as 


well as moral, 1s- not free. from reproach 


(See Chauffepie Dictionnaire Critique, tom. - 


Iv. p. 460.). Without inſiſting on the ſilence 
of Diodorus, Plutarch, Juſtin, &c. it may 
be obſerved that Polyænus, who in a ſeparate 
chapter (I. iv. c. 6) has collected nineteen 
military ſtratagems of Antigonus, is totally 
ignorant of this remarkable viſion. 
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the falutary ſign of the Chriſtian religion. The ſecret viſion of 


w—=— Conſtantine could be diſproved only by the event; and the intrepid 


Appearance 
of a croſs 1 


he fy. 


hero who had paſſed the Alps and the Apennine, might view with 
careleſs deſpair the conſequences of a defeat under the walls of 


Rome. The ſenate and people, exulting in their own deliverance 
from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory of Conſtan- 


tine ſurpaſſed the powers of man, without daring to inſinuate that 


it had been obtained by the protection of the Gods. The triumphal 
arch, which was erected about three years after the event, pro- 


claims, in ambiguous language, that, by the greatneſs of his own 


mind, and by an infin# or impulſe of the Divinity, he had ſaved 


and avenged the Roman republic“. The Pagan orator, who had 
ſeized an earlier opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the con- 
queror, ſuppoſes that he alone enjoyed a ſecret and intimate com- 


merce with the Supreme Being, who delegated the care of mortals 
to his ſubordinate deities ; and thus aſſigns a very plauſible reaſon 
why the ſubjects of Conſtantine ſhould not preſume to embrace the 
new religion of their ſovereign ©. 

III. The philoſopher, who with calm ſuſpicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane or even 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, will probably conclude, that if the eyes of 
the ſpectators have ſometimes been deceived by fraud, the under- 
ſtanding of the readers has much more frequently been inſulted 
by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or accident, which ſeems 
to deviate from the ordinary courſe of nature, has been rafhly 
aſcribed to the immediate action of the Deity ; and the aſtoniſh- 
ed fancy of the multitude has ſometimes given ſhape and colour, 


+3 Inftinta Divinitatis, mentis magnitu- _ #* Habes profecto aliquid cum illa mente 
dine. The inſcription on the trĩiumphal arch Divina ſecretum; quæ delegatà noſtra Diis 
of Conſtantine, which has been copied by Minoribus cura uni ſe tibi dignatur oſten- 
Baronius, Gruter, &c. may ſtill be peruſed dere. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 
hy every curious traveller. | ; | | 
2 Hs | language 
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hnguage and motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors of the 
air“. Nazarius and Euſebius are the two moſt celebrated orators, 
who in ſtudied panegyrics have laboured to exalt the glory of Con- 
ſtantine. Nine years after tlre Roman victory, Nazarius “ deſcribes 


— 
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an army of divine warriors, who ſeemed to fall from the ſæy: he 


marks their beauty, their ſpirit, their gigantic forms, the ſtream 


of light which beamed from their celeſtial armour, their patience in 


ſuffering themſelves to be heard, as well as ſeen, by mortals; and 
their declaration that they were ſent, that they flew, to the aſſiſtance 
of the great Conſtantine: For the truth of this prodigy, the Pagan 
orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whoſe preſence he was 


then ſpeaking; and ſeems to hope that the ancient apparitions*” 


would now obtain credit from this: recent and publie event. The 
Chriſtian fable of Euſebius, which, in the ſpace of twenty-ſix years, 
might ariſe from the original dream, is caſt in a much more corre& 


and elegant mould. In one of the marches of Conſtantine, he is 
reported to have ſeen with his own eyes the luminous trophy of the 
croſs, placed above the meridian: ſun, and- inſcribed with the follow- 


ing words: By THIS, CONQUER. This amazing object in the ſky 


aſtoniſhed the whole army, as well as the emperor himſelf, who was 
yet undetermined in the. choice of a religion; but his aſtoniſhment: 
was converted into faith by the viſion of the enſuing night. Chriſt: 
appeared before his eyes; and diſplaying the ſame eeleſtial ſign of the 
crols, he directed Conſtantine to frame a ſimilar ſtandard, and to 


45 M. Freret (Memoires de PAcademie undiſtinguiſhing and ravenous appetite has 


des Inſcriptions, tom. iv. p. 411-437.) ſwallowed even the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 


explains, by. phyfical cauſes, many of the “ The apparitions of Caſtor and Pollux, 
prodigies of antiquity; and Fabricius, who particularly to announce the Macedonian vic- - 
is abuſed by both parties, vainly tries to in- tory, are atteſted by hiſtorians and public mo- - 
troduce the celeſtial croſs of Conſtantine numents. See Cicero de Natura Deorum, ii. 2 
among the ſolar Halos. Bibliothec. Græc. iii. 5, 6. Florus, it. 12. Valerius Maxi- 
tom. vi. p. 8 29. mus, I. i. c. 8. Ne 1. Vet the moſt recent 

Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. 14, 15. of theſe miracles is omitted, ets indireQtly 7 


Lis unneceſſary to name the moderns, whoſe denied by Livy 15 1.3. 


march, 


A. D. 338. 
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— enemies © 
that the © recent diſcovery of this marvellous anecdote would excite 


THE DECLINE AND FAL I. 


r. march, with an affurance of victory, againſt Maxentius and all his 


The learned biſhop of Cæſarea appears to be ſenſible, 


ſome ſurpriſe and diſtruſt among the moſt pious of his readers. Yet, 


inſtead of aſcertaining the preciſe circumſtances of time and place, 
which always ſerve to detect falſehood, or eſtabliſh truth“; inſtead 
of collecting and recording the evidence of ſo many living witneſſes, 


who muſt have been ſpectators of this ſtupendous miracle“; Euſe- 
bius contents himſelf with alleging a very ſingular teſtimony; that of 
the deceaſed Conſtantine, who, many-years after the event, in the 
freedom of converſation, had related to him this extraordinary inci- 
dent of his own life, and had atteſted the truth of it by a ſolemn oath. 
The prudence and gratitude of the learned prelate forbade him to 
ſuſpe& the veracity of his victorious maſter ; but he plainly inti- 
mates, that, in a fact of ſuch a nature, he ſhould have refuſed his 
aſſent to any meaner authority. This motive of credibility could 


not ſurvive the power of the Flavian family; and the celeſtial 
fign, which the Infidels might afterwards deride 2. was diſre- 
garded by the Chriſtians of the age which immediately followed 
the converſion of Conſtantine ** 


But the Catholic church, both of 


4% Euſebius, I. i. c. 28, 29, 30. The T Gelaſius Cyzic. in 1 AQ. Concil. Nicen. 


filence of the ſame Euſebius, in his Eccleſi- I. i. c. 4. 
aſtical Hiſtory, is deeply felt by thoſe advo- 2 The advocates for the viſion are unable 


cates for the maracle who are not abſolutely 
call us. 

49 The narrative of Conſtantine ſeems to 
indicate, that he ſaw the croſs in the ſky be- 
fore he paſſed the Alps againſt Maxentius. 
The ſcene has been fixed by provincial vanity 
at Treves, Beſangon, &c. See Tillemont, 
Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 573. 

59 The pious Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. 
tom. vii. p. 1317.) rejects with a ſigh the 
uſeful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a 

martyr, who atteſts as an eye-witneſs the 


viſion of Conſtantine, 


to produce a ſingle teſtimony from the Fa- 
thers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who, 
in their voluminous writings, repeatedly ce- 
lebrate the triumph of the church and of 
Conſtantine. As theſe venerable men had 
not any diſlike to a miracle, we may ſuſpe& 
(and the ſuſpicion is confirmed by the igno- 
rance of Jerom) that they were all unac- 
quainted with the life of Conſtantine by Eu- 
ſebius. This tract was recovered by the di- 
ligence of thoſe who tranſlated or continued 
his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and who have re- 
preſented in various colours the viſion of the 


croſs. 
the 
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the Faſt and of the Weft, has adopted a prodigy which favours, or © HA b. 


ſeems to favour, the popular worſhip of the crofs. The vifion of Gym 


Conſtantine maintained an honourable place in the legend of ſu- 
perſtition, till the bold and ſagacious ſpirit of criticiſm preſumed to 
depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of the firſt Chriſtian 
emperor *. 


The Proteſtant and philoſophic ders of the preſent age will in- The conver- 


cline to believe, that, in the account of his own converſion, Con 
ſtantine atteſted a wilful falſehood by a ſolemn and deliberate perjury. 
They may not heſitate to pronounce, that, in the choice of a reli- 
gion, his mind was determined only by a ſenſe of intereſt ; and that 
(according to the expreffion of a profane poet“) he uſed the 
altars of the church as a convenient footſtool to the throne of the 
empire. A concluſion fo harſh and ſo abfolute is not, however, 
warranted by our knowledge of human nature, of Conſtantine, or 
of Chriſtianity. In an age of religious feryour, the moſt artful 
ſtateſmen are obſerved to feel ſome part of the enthuſiaſm which they 
inſpire; and the moſt orthodox faints aſſume the dangerous privi- 


lege of defending the cauſe of truth by the arms of deceit and 


ſion of Con- 


falſehood. Perſonal intereſt is often the ſtandard of our belief, as 


1533 Godefroy was the firſt who, in the year 
1643 (Not. ad Philoſtorgium, I. i. c. 6. 
p. 16.), e ed any doubt of a miracle 


Which had been ſupported with equal zeal by 


Cardinal Baronius, and the Centuriators of 
Magdeburgh. Since that time, many of 
the Proteſtant critics have inclined towards 


doubt and diſbelief. The objections are urged, 
with great force, by M. Chauffepie (Dic- 


tionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 6—11.) ; and, 


in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorbonne, the 


Abbe du Voiſin, publiſhed an Apology, 
which deſerves the praiſe of learning and 
moderation. 


5+ Lors Conſtantin dit ces propres paroles : 
Pai renverſẽ le culte des idoles ; 


Vox. II. De „„ 


Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 

Au Dieu du Ciel j'ai prodigue l'encens. 

Mais tous mes ſoins pour ſe grandeur 
ſupreme 

N'eurent jamais d'autre objet que moiĩ- 
mème; 

Les ſaints autels n etoient à mes regards 

Qu' un marchepie du trône des Céſars. 

L'ambition, la fureur, les delices 

Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes ſacrifices. 

L'or des Chretiens, leurs Wan leur 
ſang 

Ont cimente ma fortune et mon rang. 


The poem which contains theſe lines may 
be read with pleaſure, but cannot be named 
with decency. 


ſtantine 
might be ſin- 
cere. 
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well as of our praQtice; and the ſame motives of temporal advan- 


nage which might influence the public conduct and profeſſions of 


Conſtantine, would inſenſibly diſpoſe his mind to embrace a religion 
ſo propitious to his fame and fortunes. His vanity was gratified by 
the flattering aſſurance, that he had been choſen by Heaven to reign 
over the earth; ſucceſs had juſtified his divine title to the throne, and 
that title was founded on the truth of the Chriſtian revelation. As 
real virtue is ſometimes excited by undeſerved applauſe, the ſpecious 


piety of Conſtantine, if at firſt it was only ſpecious, might gradually, 


by the influence of praiſe, of habit, and of example, be matured 
into ſerious faith and fervent devotion. 'The biſhops and teachers 


of the new ſect, whoſe dreſs and manners had not qualified them 


for the reſidence of a court, were admitted to the Imperial table; 
they accompanied the monarch in his expeditions ; and the aſcend- 
ant which one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard *, acquired over 


| his mind, was imputed by the Pagans to the effect of magic ©. 


Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the goſpel with the elo- 


- quence of Cicero; and Euſebius, who has conſecrated the learning 
and philoſophy of the Greeks to the fervice of religion“, were both 


received into the friendſhip and familiarity of their ſovereign : and 


| thoſe able maſters of controverſy could patiently watch the ſoft and 


yielding moments of perſuaſion, and dexterouſly apply the arguments 
which were the beſt adapted to his character and underſtanding. 


Pp. 524— 561. 


55 This favourite was probably the great 
Oſius, biſhop of Cordova, who preferred the 
paſtoral care of the whole church to the go- 
vernment of a particular dioceſe. His cha- 
rater is magnificently, though conciſely, 
expreſſed by Athanaſius (tom. 1. p. 703. ). 
See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. 
Ofius was accuſed, perhaps 
unjuftly, of retiring from court with a very 
ample fortune. 

56 See Euſebius (in Vit. Conſtant, paſiim); 
and Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 104. 


7 The Chriſtianity of Lactantius was of 
a moral, rather than of a myſterious caſt. 
*« Erat pæne rudis (ſays the orthodux Bull) 
«« diſciplinz Chriſtianz, et in rhetorica me- 
« lins quam in theologia verſatus.” De- 
fenſio Fidei Nicenæ, ſect. ii. c. 14. 

5% Fabricius, with his uſual diligence, has 
collected a liſt of between three and four 
hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical 
Preparation of Euſebius. See Bibliothec. 


Græc. J. V. C. 4. tom. vi. P · 37-56. 


Whatever 
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Whatever advantages might be derived from the acquiſition of an C * 
Imperial proſelyte, he was diſtinguiſhed by the ſplendour of hi 
purple, rather than by the ſuperiority of wiſdom or virtue, from the 
many thouſands of his ſubjects who had embraced the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. Nor can it be deemed ineredible, that the mind of an 
unlettered ſoldier ſhould have yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has ſatisfied or ſubdued the reaſon 
of a Grotius, a Paſcal, or a Locke. In the midſt of the inceſſant 
labours of his great office, this ſoldier employed, or affected to em- 
ploy, the hours of the night in the diligent ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
and the compoſition of theological diſcourſes; which he afterwards 
pronounced in the preſence of a numerous and applauding audience. 
In a very long diſcourſe, which is ſtill extant, the royal preacher 
expatiates on the various proofs of religion; but he dwells with pe- 
culiar complacency on the Sybilline verſes”, and the fourth eclogue The fourth 


of Virgil“. Forty years before the birth of Chriſt, the Mantuan Vgl. a 
bard, as if inſpired by the celeſtial muſe of Iſaiah, had celebrated, | 
with all the pomp of Oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, 

the fall of the ſerpent, the approaching birth of a godlike child, the 
offspring of the great Jupiter, who ſhould expiate the guilt of hu- 

man kind, and govern the peaceful univerſe with the virtues of his 

father; the riſe and appearance of an heavenly race, a primitive na- 

tion throughout the world; and the gradual reſtoration of the inno- 

cence and felicity of the golden age. The poet was perhaps uncon- 

ſcious of the ſecret ſenſe and ohject of theſe ſublime predictions, 


which have been ſo unworthily applied to the infant ſon of a conſul, 
b See Conſtantin. Orat. ad Santos, c. 19, prophetic ſentence: Jz3vs CurisT, So 
20, He chiefly depends on a myſterious or Gop, Saviouk of THE WoRLD. _, 


2 


acroſtic, compoſed in the ſixth age after the 
Deluge by the Erythræan Sybil, and tranſ- 
lated by Cicero into Latin. The initial let- 
Ters of the thirty-four Greek verſes form this 


D d 2 8 "of 


60 In his paraphraſe of Virgil, the em- 
peror has frequently aſſiſted and improved 
the literal ſenſe of the Latin text. See 
Blondel des Sybilles, I. i. c. 14, 15, 16. 
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or a triumvir ©: but if a more ſplendid, and indeed ſpecious, inter- 


—— pretation of the fourth eclogue contributed to the converſion of the 


Devotion and 
ivileges of 
onſtantine. 


firſt Chriſtian emperor, Virgil may deſerve to be ranked among the 
moſt ſucceſsful miſſionaries of the goſpel ©. 

The awful myſteries of the Chriſtian faith a Vai were con- 
cealed from the eyes of ſtrangers, and even ' of catechumens, with 
an affected ſecrecy, which ſerved to excite their wonder and curio- 
fity . But the ſevere rules of diſcipline which the prudence of the 
biſhops had inſtituted, were relaxed by the ſame prudence in favour 
of an Imperial profelyte, whom it was ſo important to allure, by every 
gentle condeſcenſion, into the pale of the church; and Conſtantine 
was permitted, at leaſt by a tacit diſpenſation, to enjoy mo/? of the 
privileges, before he had contracted any of the obligations, of a 
Chriſtian. Inſtead of retiring from the congregation, when the 
voice of the deacon diſmiſſed the profane multitude, he prayed with 
the faithful, diſputed with the biſhops, preached on the moſt fublime 
and intricate ſubjeQs of theology, celebrated with ſacred rites the 
vigil of Faſter, and publicly declared himſelf, not only a partaker, 
but, in ſome meaſure, a prieſt and hierophant of the Chriſtian 
myſteries * Phe pride of Conſtantine might aſſume, and his ſer- 
vices had deſerved, ſome extraordinary diſtinction: an ill-timed 


The different claims of an elder and 
younger ſon of Pollio, of Julia, of Druſus, 
of Marcellus, are found to be incompatible 
with chronology, hiſtory, and the good ſenſe 
of Virgil. 

12 fo Lowth de Sacra Poeſi Hebrzorum 
Przle&. xxi. p. 289— 293. In the exami- 


nation of the fourth eclogue, the reſpectable 


biſhop of London has diſplayed learning, 
taſte, ingenuity, and a temperate enthuſi- 
aſm, which exalts his fancy withont degrading 
his judgment. 

The diſtinction between the public and 
the ſecret parts of divine ſervice, the mi/a 


5 a 


catechumenorum, and the mif/a fidelium, and 
the myſterious veil which piety or policy had 
caſt over the latter, are very judiciouſly ex- 
plained by Thiers, Expoſition du Saint Sa- 
crement, I. i. c. 8—12. p.59—91: but as, 
on this ſubjeR, the Papiſts may reaſonably 
be ſuſpected, a Proteſtant reader will depend 
with more confidence on the learned Bing- 
ham. Antiquities, I. X. c. 3. 

* See Euſebius in Vit. Conſt. 1, iv. c. 15 
—_ and the whole tenor of Conſtantine's 
Sermon. The faith and devotion of the em- 
peror has furniſhed Baronius with a ſpecious 
argument in favour of his early baptiſm. 


rigour 
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rigour might have blaſted the unripened fruits of his converſion ; and 
if the doors of the church had been ſtrictly cloſed againſt a prince 
who had deſerted the altars of the gods, the maſter of the empire 
would have been left deſtitute of any form of religious worſhip. In 
his laſt viſit to Rome, he piouſly diſclaimed and inſulted the ſuper- 
ſtition of his anceſtors, by refuſing to lead the military proceſſion of 
the equeſtrian order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of 
the Capitoline Hill“. Many years before his baptiſm and death, 
Conſtantine had proclaimed to the world, that neither his perſon nor 
his image ſhould ever more be ſeen within the walls of an idolatrous 
temple; while he diſtributed through the provinces a variety of 
medals and pictures, which repreſented the emperor in an humble 
and ſuppliant poſture of Chriſtian devotion“. 

The pride of Conſtantine, who refuſed the privileges of a cate- 
chumen, cannot eaſily be explained or excuſed; but the delay of his 
baptiſm may be juſtiſied by the maxims and the practice of eccleſi- 
aſtical antiquity. The ſacrament of baptiſm © was regularly admi- 
niſtered by the biſhop himſelf, with his aſſiſtant clergy, in the ca- 
thedral church of the dioceſe, during the fifty days between the ſo- 
lemn feſtivals of Eaſter and Pentecoſt ; and this holy term admitted. 
2 numerous band of infants and adult perſons into the boſom of 
the church. The diſcretion of parents often ſuſpended the baptiſm 
of their children till they could underſtand the obligations which they 
contracted: the ſeverity of ancient biſhops exacted from the new 


CHAP, 


Delay of his 
baptiſm till 
the approach 
of death.. 


converts a noviciate. of two or three years; and the catechumens 


6 Zoſfimus, I. u. p. 1205. tenth and eleventh books of his Chriſtian 
** Euſebius in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv. c. 15, 16. Antiquities. One circumſtance may be ob- 


67 The theory and practice of antiquity ſerved, in which the modern churches have 


with regard to the ſacrament of baptiſm, materially departed from the ancient cuf- 
have been copiouſly explained by Dom. Char- tom. The ſacrament of baptifm (even when 
don, . Hiſt. des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 3— it was adminiſtered. to infants) was imme-- 
405; Dom. Martenne, de Ritibus Eccleſiæ diately followed by confirmation and the 
Antiquis, tom. i.; and by Bingham, in the holy communion, „ 


1 | | themſelves, 
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themſelves, from different motives of a temporal or a ſpiritual na- 
ture, were ſeldom impatient to aſſume the character of perfect and 
initiated Chriſtians. The ſacrament of baptiſm was ſuppoſed to con- 
tain a full and abſolute expiation of ſin; and the ſoul was in ſtantly 
reſtored to its original purity, and entitled to the promiſe of eternal 
ſalvation. Among the proſelytes of Chriſtianity, there were many 
who judged it imprudent to precipitate a ſalutary rite, which could 
not be repeated; to throw away an ineſtimable privilege, which 
could never be recovered. By the delay of their baptiſm, they could 
venture freely to indulge their paſſions in. the enjoyment of this 
world, while they {till retained in their own hands the means of a 
ſure and eaſy abſolution ". The ſublime theory of the goſpel had 
made a much fainter impreſſion on the heart than on the underſtand- 
ing of Conſtantine himſelf. He purſued the great object of his 
ambition through the dark and bloody paths of war and policy ; 
and, after the victory, he abandoned himſelf, without moderation, 
to the abuſe of his fortune. Inſtead of aſſerting his juſt ſuperiority 
above the imperfect heroiſm and profane philoſophy of Trajan and 
the Antonines, the mature age of Conſtantine forfeited the re- 
putation which he had acquired in his youth. - As he gradually 


advanced in the knowledge of. truth, he proportionably declined 


in the practice of virtue; and the ſame year of his reign in which 


6 The fathers, who cenſured this cri- 
minal delay, could not deny the certain 


and victorious efficacy, even of a death-bed 


baptiſm. The ingenious rhetoric of Chry- 
ſoſtom could find only three arguments 
againſt theſe prudent Chriſtians. 1. That 


we ſhould love and purſue virtue for her 


own ſake, and not merely for the reward. 


2. That we may be ſurpriſed by death with- 


out an opportunity of baptiſm. z. That al- 
though we ſhall be placed in heaven, we 


. ſhall only twinkle like little ſtars, when com- 


* 


pared to the ſuns of righteouſneſs who have 
run their appointed courſe with labour, with 
ſucceſs, and with glory. Chryſoſtom in 
Epiſt. ad Hebræos, Homil. xiii. apud Char- 
don, Hiſt. des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 49. 
I believe that this delay of baptiſm, though 
attended with the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences, was never condemned by any ge- 
neral or provincial council, or by any public 
act or declaration of the church. The zeal 
of the biſhops was eaſily kindled on much 
lighter occaſions, 

he 
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he convened the council of Nice was polluted by the execution, 


or rather murder, of his eldeſt ſon. This date is alone ſufficient 


to refute the ignorant and malicious ſuggeſtions of Zoſimus ®, 
who affirms, that, after the death of Criſpus, the remorſe of his 
father accepted from the miniſters of Chriſtianity the expiation 


which he had vainly ſolicited from the Pagan pontiffs. At the 


time of the death of Criſpus, the emperor could no longer. heſi- 
tate in the choice of a religion ; he could no longer be ignorant that 
the church was poſſeſſed of an infallible remedy, though he choſe to 
defer the application of it, till the approach of death had removed 
the temptation and danger of a relapſe. The biſhops, whom he 


ſummoned, in his laſt illneſs, to the palace of Nicomedia, were edi- 


fed by the fervour with which he requeſted and received the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm, by the ſolemn proteſtation that the remainder of 
his life ſhould be worthy of a diſciple of Chriſt, and by his humble 
refuſal to wear the Imperial purple after he had been clothed in the 
white garment of a Neophyte. The example and reputation of Con- 
ſtantine ſeemed to countenance the delay of baptiſm *. Future 
tyrants were encouraged to believe, that the innocent blood which 


they might ſhed in a long reign would inſtantly be waſhed away in 


the waters of regeneration ; and the abuſe of religion dangerouſly. 
undermined the foundations of moral virtue. - 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and excuſed 
the failings of a generous patron, who ſeated Chriſtianity on the 
throne of the Roman world; and the Greeks, who celebrate the 
feſtival of the Imperial ſaint, ſeldom mention the name of Conſtan- 
=_ Loses, I. ii. p. 104. For this diſ- caſion to employ the Inſidel on a particular 


ingenuous falſehood he has deſerved and ex- ſervice againſt the Arian Euſebius: | 
perienced the harſheſt treatment from all the * Euſebius, 1. iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The 


eccleſiaſtical writers, except Cardinal Baro- biſhop of Cæſarea ſuppoſes the ſalvation of 


nius (A. D. 324, N*..15—28), who had oc- Conſtantine with the moſt perfect confidence:. 


4 | | tine: 


Propagation» 
of Chriſtia-- 
nity. 
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P. tine without adding the title of equal to the Apoſtles *r Burk © 


w—— compariſon, if it alludes to the character of thoſe divine miſſion- 


aries, muſt be imputed to the extravagance of impious flattery. But 


if the parallel is confined to the extent and number of their evangelic 
victories, the ſucceſs of Conſtantine might perhaps equal that of the 
Apoſtles themſelves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed the 
temporal diſadvantages which had hitherto retarded the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity ; and its active and numerous miniſters received a free 
permiſhon, a hberal encouragement, to recommend the ſalutary truths 
of revelation by every argument which could affect the reaſon or 
piety of mankind. The exact balance of the two religions continued 
but a moment; and the piercing eye of ambition and avarice ſoon 
diſcovered, that the profeſhon of Chriſtianity might contribute to the 


' Intereſt of the preſent, as well as of a future, life. The hopes of 


wealth and honours, the example of an emperor, his exhortations, 
his irreſiſtible ſmiles, diffuſed conviction among the venal and obſe- 
quious crowds which uſually fill the apartments of a palace. The 
cities which ſignalized a forward zeal, by the voluntary deſtruction 
of their temples, were diſtinguiſhed by municipal privileges, and re- 
warded with popular donatives; and the new capital of the Eaft 
gloried in the ſingular advantage, that Conſtantinople was never 
profaned by the worſhip of idols. As the lower ranks of ſociety 
are governed by imitation, the converſion of thoſe who poſſeſſed any 
eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was ſoon followed by de- 
We 


71 See Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 429. The Greeks, the Ruſ- 
ſians, and, in the darker ages, the Latins 
themſelves, have been deſirous of placing 
Conſtantine in the catalogue of ſaints. 

72 See the third and fourth books of his 
life, He was accuſtomed to ſay, that whe- 


ther Chriſt was preached in pretence or in 


truth, he ſhould ſtill rejoice (I. iii. c. 58.). 
75 M. de Tillemont (Hitt. des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 374. 616.) has defended, with 
ſtrength and fpirit, the virgin purity of Con- 
ſtantinople againſt ſome malevolent inſinua- 

tions of the Pagan Zoſimus. 


penden 
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pendent multitudes '*. 


The ſalvation of the common people was 
purchaſed at an eaſy rate, if it be true, that, in one year, twelve thou⸗ | 


ſand men were baptized at Rome, beſides a proportionable number 
of women and children; and that a white garment, with me 
pieces of gold, had been promiſed by the emperor to every convert“. 
The powerful influence of Conſtantine was not circumſcribed by the 
narrow limits of his life, or of his dominions. The education which 
he beſtowed on his ſons and nephews, ſecured to the empire a race of 
princes, whoſe faith was ſtill more lively and fincere, as they im- 
bibed, in their earlieſt infancy, the ſpirit, or at leaſt the doctrine, of 

Chriſtianity. War and commerce had fpread the knowledge 
of the goſpel beyond the confines of the Roman provinces ; and 
che Barbarians, who had diſdained an humble and proſcribed 
ſect, ſoon learned to eſteem a religion which had been ſo lately 
embraced by the greateſt monarch and the moſt civilized nation 


of the globe 


The Goths and Germans, who enliſted under 


the ſtandard of Rome, revered the croſs which ranch at the head 


..74 The author of the Hiſtoire Politique et 
Philoſophique des deux Indes, (tom. 1. p. 9.) 
condemns a law of Conftantine, which gave 
freedom to all the flaves who ſhould embrace 
Chriſtianity. The emperor did indeed publiſh 
a law, which reſtrained the Jews from circum- 
ciſing, perhaps from keeping, any Chriſtian 
flaves (See Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv. c. 27. 
and Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ix. with Gode- 
froy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 247.). But 
this imperfe& exception related only to the 
Jews; and the great body of ſlaves, who were 
the property of ' Chriſtian or Pagan maſters, 
could not improve their temporal condition by 
changing their religion. I am ignorant by 
what guides the Abbe Raynal was deceived ; 
as the total abſence of quotations 1s the unpar- 
donable blemiſh of his entertaining hiſtory. 

s See Acta 8 l. Silyeſtri, and Hiſt. Eceleſ. 
Nicephor. Calliſt. 1, vii. c. 34. ap. Baroni- 


j 


um Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 324, No. 67. 74. 
Such evidence 1s contemptible enough ; but 
theſe circumſtances are in themſelves ſo pro- 
bable, that the learned Dr. Howell (Hiſtory 


of the World, vol. iii.” p. 14.) has not ſcru- 


pled to adopt them. 

75 The converſion of the Barbarians under 
the reign of Conſtantine is celebrated by the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians (ſee Sozomen, 1. ii. 
c. 6. and Theodoret, I. i. c. 23, 24.). But 
Rufinus, the Latin tranſlator of Euſebius, 
deſerves to be conſidered as an oxiginal au- 
thority. His information was curiouſly col- 
lefted from one of the companions of the 
apoſtle of Ethiopia, and from Bacurius, an 
Iberian prince, who was count of the domeſ- 
tics. Father Mamachi has given an ample 
compilation on the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
in the firſt and ſecond volumes of his great 
but imperfe& work. 
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of the legions, and. their fierce countrymen received at the ſame 


—— time the leſſons of faith and of humanity. The kings of Iberia and 


effectually reſtrained by the interpoſition of Conſtantine ”. 


Armenia worſhipped the God of their protector; and their {ub} ects, 
who. have invariably. preſerved the name of Chriſtians, ſoon formed 
a ſacred and perpetual connection with their Roman brethren. The 
Chriſtians of Perſia were ſuſpected, in time of war, of preferring 
their religion to their country; but as long as peace ſubſiſted 
between the two empires, the perſecuting ſpirit of the Magi was 
rays of the goſpel illuminated the coaſt of India. The colo- 
nies of Jews, who. had penetrated into Arabia and Athio- 
pia, oppoſed the progreſs of Chriſtianity; but the labour of the 
miſſionaries was in ſome meaſure facilitated by a previous knowledge 
of the Moſaic revelation; and Abyſſinia ſtill reveres the memory of 
Frumentius, who, in the time of Conſtantine, devoted his life to the 
converſion of thoſe ſequeſtered regions. Under the reign of his ſon 
Conſtantius, 'Theophilus '*, who was himſelf of Indian extraction, 
was inveſted with the double character of ambaſſador and biſhop. 
He embarked on the Red Sea with two hundred horſes of the pureſt 


breed of Cappadocia, which were ſent by the emperor to the prince 


of the Sabzans, or Homerites. Theophilus was entruſted with 
many other uſeful or curious preſents, which might raiſe the admi- 
ration, and conciliate the friendſhip, of the Barbarians ; and he ſuc- 


77 See in Euſebius (in Vit. Conſtant. 1. iv. 
c. 9.) the preſſing and pathetic epiſtle of 
Conſtantine in favour 5 his Chriſtian W 
thren of Perſia. 

7 Gee; Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, tom. vii. 
p. 182. tom. viii. p. 333. tom. ix. p. $10. 
The curious diligence of this writer purſues 
the Jewiſh exiles to this extremities bf the 
lab. 

79 Theophilus had ads! given in hier in- 
fancy as a hoſtage by his countrymen of the 
Iſle of Diva, and was educated by the Ro- 


mans in learning and piety. The Mal- 
dives, of which Male, or Diva, may be the 
capital, are a cluſter of 1900 or 12,000 mi- 
nute iflands in the Indian Ocean. The an- 
cients were imperfectly acquainted with the 
Maldives; but they are deſcribed in the two 
Mikomata travellers of the ninth century, 
publiſhed by Renaudot. Geograph. Nubien- 
ſis, p. 30, 31. D*HNerbelor, Bibliotheque 


Orientale, p. 704. TR Gnas 085 Vor- 


ages, tom. viii. 


8 N 'cefifully 
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ceſsfully employed: ſeveral ow in a. NOS viſt! to the churches of 
the torrid zone | | 

The irreſiſtible power of the ei. emperors was Aifplayed- in 
the important and dangerous change of the national religion. The 


- terrors of a military force ſilenced the faint and unſupported mur- 


murs of the Pagans, and there was reaſon to expect, that the cheer- 
ful. ſubmiſſion of the Chriſtian clergy, as well as people, would be 
the reſult of conſcience and gratitude. It was long ſince eſtabliſhed, 


as a fundamental maxim of the Roman conſtitution, that every 


rank of citizens were alike ſub) ect to the laws, and that the care of 
religion was the right as well as duty of the civil magiſtrate. 
Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors. could not eaſily perſuade themſelves 
that they had forfeited, by their converſion, any branch of the Im- 
perial prerogatives, or that they were incapable of giving laws to 
a religion which they had protected and embraced. The emperors 


ſtill continued to exerciſe a ſupreme juriſdliction over the eccleſiaſtical 
order; and the ſixteenth book of the Theodoſian code repreſents, 


under a variety of titles, the authority which 2 aſſumed in the 
government of the Catholic church, ' ©. ? 
But the diſtinction of the ſpiritual and temporal powers, which 


had never been impoſed on the free ſpirit of Greece and Rome, was 
introduced and confirmed by the legal eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. | 
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A w * 


Change of 
the national 
religion. 


. 
312-438. 


Diſtinction 
of the ſpiri- 
tual and tem- 
poral powers. 


The office of ſupreme pontiff, which, from the time of Numa to that 


of Auguſtus, had always been exerciſed by one of the moſt eminent 
of the ſenators, was at length united to the Imperial dignity. The 
firſt magiſtrate of the cons Fr as often as be Was 2 by ſu- 


| ay pe” I. in. 8 with 


| fum, val. i. 8 The poblie remon- 
| Godefroy's learned obſervations. The hiſto- 


ſtrance which . 5 was forced to addreſs to 


ical narrative is ſoon loſt in an enquiry con- 


cerning the ſeat of paradiſe, ſtrange mon- 
ſters, xc. 
See the epiſtle of Oſius, ap. Athana- 


. 2 


the ſon, contained the ſame principles of ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil government which he had 


ſecretly inſtilled into the mind of the fa- 
ther. 


cerſitilon 
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perſtition or policy, performed with his own hands the ſacerdotat 

ions; nor was there any order of prieſts; either at Rome 
or in the provinces, who claimed a more ſacred character among 
men, or a more intimate communication with the Gods. But in the 
Chriſtian church, which entruſts the ſervice of the altar to a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of conſecrated miniſters, the monarch, whoſe ſpiritual 


rank is leſs honourable than that of the meaneſt deacon, was 


ſeated below the rails of the ſanctuary, and confounded with the reſt 
of the faithful multitude '*. The emperor might be ſaluted as the 
father of his people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence to the 
fathers of the church; and the ſame marks of reſpect, which Con- 
ſtantine had paid to the perſons of ſaints and confeſſors, were ſoon 
exacted by the pride of the epiſcopal order A ſecret conflict 
between the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, embarraſſed the ope- 
rations of the Roman government ; and a pious emperor was alarmed 
by the guilt and danger of touching with a profane hand the ark 
of the covenant. The ſeparation of men into the two orders. of the 
clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations of an- 
tiquity; and the prieſts of India, of Perſia, of Aſſyria, of Judea, 


4 
41 


4 M. de la Baſtie (Memoires de 1'Acade- 


mie des Inſcriptions, tom. xv. p. 38—61) 
has evidently proved, that Auguſtus and his 
ſucceſſors exerciſed in perſon all the ſacred 


functions of pontifex maximus, or high-prieſt 

of the Roman empire. 
Something of a contrary practice had 
inſenſibly prevailed in the church of Conſtan- 
tinople ; but the rigid Ambroſe commanded 
Theodoſius to retire below the rails, and 
taught him to know the difference between a 
15 558 a | ond See Theodoret, l. v. e. 
15 As the table of the emperor Maximus, 
Martin, biſhop of Tours, received the cup 


from an attendant, and gave it to the pref- 
byter his companion, before he allowed the 
emperor to drink; the empreſs waited on 
Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. 
Sti. Martin. c. 23. and Dialogue ii. 7. Vet it 


may be donbted, whether theſe extraordinary 
compliments were paid to the biſhop or the 


ſaint. The honours uſually granted to the 
former character may be ſeen in Bingham*s 
Antiquities, I. ii. c. 9. and Valeſ. ad Theo- 
doret, I. iv. c. 6. See the haughty ceremo- 
nial which Leontius, biſhop of Tripoli, im- 
pofed on the empreſs. Tillemont, Hift, des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. P. 7 54 8 Apoſ⸗- 
tol, tom. ii. p. 179. . 
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of Ethiopia, of Egypt; and of Gaul, derived from: à celeſtial 
origin the temporal power and poſſeſſions which they had acquired. 
Theſe venerable inſtitutions had gradually aſſimilated themſelves to 
the manners and government of their reſpective countries; but the 
oppoſition or contempt of the civil power ſerved to cement the 
diſcipline of the primitive church. The Chriſtians had been obliged 
to elect their own magiſtrates, to raiſe and diſtribute a peculiar 
revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of their republic by a 
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code of laws, which were ratified by the conſent: of the people, 


and the practice of three hundred years. When Conſtantine embraced 
the faith of the Chriſtians, he ſeemed to contract a perpetual al- 
lance with a diſtinct and independent ſociety; and the privi- 
leges granted or confirmed by that emperor, or by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, were accepted, not as the precarious favours of the court, but 
as the juſt and inalienable rights of the eccleſiaſtical order. 
The Catholic church was adminiſtered by the ſpiritual and legal 
juriſdiction of eighteen hundred biſhops” ; of whom one thouſand 
were ſeated in the Greek, and eight ane in the Latin, provinces 
of the empire. The extent and boundaries of their reſpective dioceſes, 
had been variouſly and accidentally decided by the zeal and ſucceſs 
af the firit miſſionaries, by the wiſhes of the people, and by the 
propagation of the goſpel. Epiſcopal churches were cloſely planted 
along the banks of the Nile, on the ſea-coaft of Africa, in the pro- 
conſular Aſia, and through the ſouthern provinces of Italy. The 
Pe of Gaul and _ of Thrace and Pontus, mo over an 


. Plutarch, in his endif of Iſis and O- 
ris, ihforms us, that the kings of Egypt, Who 
were not already prieſts, were initiated, after 
their election, into the ſacerdotal order, 

The numbers are not aſcertained by 
any ancient writer, or original catalogue; 
for the partial liſts of the eaſtern churches are 
comparatiyely * The patient diligence 
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| of Charles a Sto, Paolo, of Lake Holſtenius, 


and of Bingham, has laboriouſſy inveſtigated 
all the epiſcopal ſees of the Catholic church, 

which was almoſt commenſurate with the Ro- 
man empire. The ninth book of the Chriſtian 
Antiquities is a very accurate map of eccle- 
ſiaſtical geography. 


ample 
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biſhops un- 
d der the Chriſ- 
tian empe- 
rors. 
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ample territory, and delegated their rural ſuffragans to execute the 
ſubordinate duties of the paſtoral office. A Chriſtian dioceſe might be 
ſpread over a province, or reduced to a village, but all the biſhops poſ- 
ſeſſed an equal and indelible character: they all derived the ſame powers 
and privileges from the apoſtles, from the people; and from the laws. 
While the civil and military profeſſions were ſeparated by the policy of 
Conſtantine, a new and perpetual order of eccle/raftical miniſters, always 
reſpectable, ſometimes dangerous, was eſtabliſhed in the church and 


ſtate. The important review of their ſtation and attributes may be 
diſtributed under the following heads: I. Popular election. 


II. Or- 
dination of the clergy. III. Property. IV. Civil juriſdiction. V. Spi- 
ritual cenſures. VI. Exerciſe of + pn oratory. VII. Privilege of 


NO aſſemblies. MY 1] 
I. The freedom of elections fubſiſted long after the legal eſtabliſh- 


ment of Chriſtianity **; and the ſubjects of Rome enjoyed in the 
church the privilege which they had loſt in the republic, of chuſing 
the magiſtrates whom they were bound to obey. As ſoon as a 
biſhop had cloſed his eyes, the metropolitan iſſued a commiſſion to 
one of his ſuffragans to adminiſter the vacant ſee, and prepare, 
within a limited time, the future election. The right of voting 
was veſted i in the inferior clergy, who were beſt qualified to judge 
of the merit of the candidates; in the ſenators or nobles of the city, 
all thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by their rank or property ; and 
finally in the whole body of the people, who, on the appointed day, 


3 On the ſubjeR of the rural biſhops, or 
Chorepiſcopi, who voted in ſynods, and confer- 
red the minor orders, ſee Thomaſlin, Diſcipline 
deVEgliſe, tom. i. p. 447, &c. and Chardon, 


Hist. des Sacremens, tom. v. p. 395, &c. 


They do not appear till the fourth, century ; 


and this equivocal character, which had ex- 


cited the jealouſy of the prelates, was aboliſhed 
before the end of the tenth, both in the Eaſt 


and the Welt. 


W434 


5 Thomaſlin (Diſcipline de VEgliſe, tom. 
ii. I. 11. c. 1—8. p. 673—721.) has copiouſly 


treated of the el ction of biſhops during the 


five fitſt centuries, both in the Eaſt and in the 
Weſt ; but he ſhews a very partial bias in fa- 
vour of the epiſcopal ariſtocracy. Bingham 
(I. iv. c. 2.) is moderate; and Chardon (Hiſt. 
des Sacremens, tom. v. p. 108—128) is very 


clear and conciſe. * 
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flocked in multitudes from the moſt remote parts of the dioceſe, 
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and ſometimes filenced, by their tumultuous acclamations, the voice w——y— 


of reaſon, and the laws of diſcipline. Theſe. acclamations might 


accidentally fix on the head of the moſt deſerving competitor ; of ſome 


ancient preſbyter, ſome holy monk, or ſome layman, conſpicuous 


for his zeal and piety. But the epiſcopal chair was ſolicited, eſpe- 
cially in the great and opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal, 
rather than as a ſpiritual dignity. The intereſted views, the ſelfiſh 
and angry paſſions, the arts of perhdy and diſſimulation, the ſecret 
corruption, the open and even bloody violence which had formerly 
diſgraced the freedom of election in the commonwealths of Greece 
and Rome, too often influenced the choice of the ſucceſſors of the 
apoſtles. While one of the candidates boaſted the honours of his fa- 
mily, a ſecond allured his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful 


table, and a third, more guilty than his rivals, offered to ſhare the | 


plunder of the church among the accomplices of his ſacrilegious 


hopes. The civil as well as eccleſiaſtical laws attempted to exclude 
the populace from this ſolemn and important tranſaction. The 


canons of ancient diſcipline, by requiring ſeveral epiſcopal qualifica- 
tions of age, ſtation, &c. reſtrained in ſome meaſure the indiſcri- 
minate caprice of the electors. The authority of the provincial 
biſhops, who were aſſembled in the vacant church to conſecrate the 
choice of the people, was interpoſed to moderate their paſſions, and 
to correct their miſtakes. The biſhops could refuſe to ordain an 
unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending factions ſometimes 


accepted their impartial mediation. The ſubmiſſion, or the reſiſtance 


89 Incredibilis multitudo, non ſolum ex eo of election to the nobility, Novell. exxiii. | 


oppido (Tours), fed etiam ex vicinis urbibus V. 

ad ſuffragia ferenda convenerat, Kc. Sulpi- e The exiſiles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv. 

cius Severus, in Vit. Martin. c. 7. The coun- 25. Vii. 5. 9.) exhibit ſome of the ſcandals 
cil of Laodicea (canon xiii.) prohibits mobs of the Galliean church; and Gaul was leſs 
| and tumults ; and Juſtinian confines the right poliſhed and leſs corrupt than the Eaſt. 
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- of the clergy and N on various occaſions, afforded different 


— precedents, which were inſenſibly converted into poſitive laws, and 


provincial cuſtoms : but it was every where admitted, as a fun- 
damental maxim of religious policy, that no biſhop could be 


impoſed on an orthodox church, without the conſent of its mem- 


bers. The emperors, as the guardians of the public peace, and as 
the firſt citizens of Rome and Conſtantinople, might effectually de- 
clare their wiſhes in the choice of a primate : but thoſe abſolute 
monarchs reſpected the freedom of eccleſiaſtical elections; and while 


they diſtributed and reſumed the honours of the ſtate and army, they 
allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magiſtrates to receive their im- 


portant offices from the free ſuffrages of the people. It was 
agreeable to the diQates of juſtice, that theſe magiſtrates ſhould not 
deſert an honourable ſtation from which they could not be re- 
moved; but the wiſdom of councils. endeavoured, without much 
ſucceſs, to enforce the reſidence, and to prevent the tranſlation 
of biſhops. The diſcipline of the Weſt was indeed leſs relaxed 
than that of the Eaſt ; but the ſame paſſions which made thoſe regu- 
lations neceſſary, rendered them ineffectual. The reproaches which 
angry. prelates have ſo vehemently urged againſt each other, ſerve 
only to expoſe their common guilt, and their mutual indiſcre- 
tion. 

II. The biſhops alone poſſeſſed the faculty of Pirituat g generation ; - 
and this extraordinary privilege might compenſate, in ſome degree, 


for the painful celibacy * which was impoſed as a virtue, as a duty, 


* 
- 


9 A compromiſe was ſometimes introdu- 
ced by law or by conſent; either the biſhops 
or the people choſe one of the three candi- 
dates who had been named by the other party. 

9: All the examples quoted by Thomaſſin 
{Diſcipline de I' Egliſe, tom. ii. I. ii. c. 6. 


p. 704—714.) appear to be extraordinary 


. of power, * even af ä T he 


a. 


7 


wv 


* 
8 


and 


confirmation of the biſhop of Alexandria is 
mentioned by Philoſtorgius as a more regular 
proceeding (Hiſt. Ecclef. I. ii. 11.). 

93 'The celibacy of the clergy during the 
firſt five or ſix centuries, is a ſubject of diſci- 
pline, and indeed of controverſy, which has 
been very diligently examined, See in par- 
ticular Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de VEgliſe, 

| tom. 
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which eſtabliſhed a ſeparate order of prieſts, dedicated a holy race,. 


a tribe or family to the perpetual ſervice of the Gods“. Such 
inſtitutions were founded for poſſeſſion, rather than conqueſt. The 


children of the prieſts enjoyed, with proud and indolent ſecu- 


rity, their ſacred inheritance; and the fiery ſpirit of enthuſiaſm was 
abated by the cares, the pleaſures, and the endearments of domeſtic 
life. But the Chriſtian ſanctuary was open to every ambitious can- 
didate,, who aſpired to its heavenly promiſes, or temporal poſſeſ- 
ſions. The office of prieſts, like that of ſoldiers or magiſtrates, was 
ſtrenuouſly exerciſed by thoſe men, whoſe temper and abilities had 
prompted them to embrace the eccleſiaſtical | profeſſion, or who had 
| been ſelected by a diſcerning. biſhop, as the beſt qualified to pro- 
mote the glory and intereſt of the church. The biſhops ** (till the 
abuſe was reſtrained by the prudence. of the laws) might conſtrain 


the reluctant, and protect the diſtrefſed ; and the impoſition of hands 


for ever beſtowed ſome of the moſt valuable privileges of civil 


ſociety. The whole body of the Catholic clergy, more numerous 


perhaps than the legions, was exempted by the emperors from all 


ſervice, private or public, all municipal offices, and all perſonal taxes 


. c N. Ki. p- 886-902. and ſorib. Burdigal. iv.); but we may infer 
Bingham's Antiquities, I. iv. c. 5. By each from the remark of Cæſar (vi. 13.), that, 
of theſe learned but partial critics, one half in the Celtic hierarchy, ſome room was 
of the truth is produced, and the other is left for choice and emulation. 
concealed. The fubje of the vocation, ordination, 
9 Diodorus Siculus 4 aud approves obedience, &c. of the clergy, is laboriouſſy 
the hereditary ſucceſſion of the prieſthood diſcuſſed by Thomaſſin (Diſcipline de PEgliſe, 
among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the tom. ii, p. 1—83.) and Bingham (in the 
Indians (I. i. p. 84. I. ii. p. 142. 153. edit. 4th book of his Antiquities, more eſpecially 
Weſſeling). The magi are deſcribed by the 4th, 6th, and 7th chapters), When the 
Ammianus as a very numerous family : Per brother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, 


, ſæcula multa ad præſens -una eademque the deacons forcibly topped his mouth, left 


<< proſapia multitudo creata, Deorum culti- he ſhould make a ſolemn proteſtation, which 
*« bus dedicata (xxin. 6.) .“ Auſonius ce- might invalidate the holy * 
lebrates the Stirps Druidarum (De Profeſ- 
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g * 


and contributions, which preſſed on their fellow-citizens with into- 


— — lerable weight; and the duties of their holy profeſſion were accepted 


as a full diſcharge of their obligations to the republic 


Each bi- 


ſhop acquired an abſolute and indefeaſible right to the perpetual 
obedience of the clerk whom he ordained: the clergy of each epiſ- 
copal church, with its dependent pariſhes, formed a regular and 
permanent ſociety ; and the cathedrals of Conſtantinople ®” and Car- 
thage maintained their peculiar eſtabliſhment of five hundred ec- 


eleſiaſtical miniſters. Their ranks and numbers were inſenſibly 


multiplied by the ſuperſtition of the times, which introduced into 
the church the ſplendid ceremonies of a Jewiſh or Pagan temple ; 


and a long train of prieſts, deacons, ſub-deacons, acolythes, exorciſts, 


readers, ſingers, and door-keepers, contributed, in their reſpective 
ſtations, to ſwell the pomp and harmony of religious worſhip. The 
clerical name and privilege were extended to many pious frater- 


nities, who devoutly ſupported the eccleſiaſtical throne 


Six hun- 


dred parabolani, or adventurers, viſited the ſick at Alexandria; eleven 
hui. Ired copiatæ, or grave-diggers, buried the dead at Conſtantino- 
ple; and the ſwarms of monks, who aroſe from the Nile, overſpread 
and darkened the face of the Chriſtian world. 


The charter of i immunities, which the 
clergy obtained from the Chriſtian emperors, 
is contained in. the 16th book of the Theo- 


doſian code; and is illuſtrated with tolerable 


candour 3 the learaed Godefroy, whoſe 
mind was balanced by the oppoſite preju- 


dices of a civilian and a proteſtant, 
97- Juſtinian, Novell. ciii. Sixty preſbyters, 


or prieſts, one hundred deacons, forty dea- 


coneſſes, ninety ſub-deacons, one hundred 


and ten readers, twenty-five chanters, and 
one hundred door-keepers; in all, five hun- 
dred and twenty-five. This moderate num- 
ber was fixed by the emperor, to relieve the 


_ diftreſs of the church, which had been involved 


in debt and uſaty by the expence of a much 
digher eſtabliſhment. . 


Univerſus clerus eccleſiz Carthaginienſis 
. fere guingenti vel amplius ; inter quos 
quamplurimi erant leQores infantuli. Victor 


Vitenſis, de Perſecut. Vandal. v. 9. p. 78. 


edit. Ruinart. This. remnant of a more pro- 
ſperous ſtate ſtill ſubſiſted under the oppreſſion: 
of the Vandals. | 

99.” The number of /even: W has been. 
fixed in the Latin church, excluſive of the 
epiſcopal character. But the four inferior 
ranks, the minor orders, are now reduced to- 
empty and uſeleſs titles. 

10 ge Cod. Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. 2. leg.. 
42, 4. Godefroy's Commentary, and the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Alexandria, ſhew the 
danger of theſe pious inſtitutions, which often 
diſturbed the peace of that turbulent capital. 


III. The 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


III. The edi& of Milan ſecured the revenue as well as the peace 
of the church. The Chriſtians not only recovered the lands and = 


Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect title to all the eng, 
which they had hitherto enjoyed by the connivance of the magiſtrate. 
As ſoon as Chriſtianity became the religion of the emperor and the 
empire, the national clergy might claim a decent and honourable 
maintenance: and the payment of an annual tax might have deli 
vered the people from the more oppreſſive tribute, which ſuperſtition 


impoſes on her votaries. But as the wants and expences of the church 


encreaſed with her proſperity, the eccleſiaſtical order was ftill ſup- 
ported and enriched by the voluntary oblations of the faithful. 
Eight pears after the edit of Milan, Conſtantine granted to all his 
ſubjects the free and univerſal permiſſion of bequeathing their for- 
tunes to the holy Catholic church; and their devout liberality, 
which during their lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed 
with a profuſe ſtream at the hour of their death. The wealthy 


Chriſtians were encouraged by the example of their ſovereign. An 


abſolute monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charitable 
without merit; and Conſtantine too eaſily believed that he ſhould 
purchaſe the favour of heaven, if he maintained the idle at the ex- 
pence of the induſtrious; and diſtributed among the ſaints the 
wealth of the republic. The ſame meſſenger who carried over to 
Africa the head of Maxentius, might be entruſted with an epiſtle to 
Cæcilian, biſhop of Carthage. The emperor acquaints him, that 


CHAP 
__ XX. 


3 


20: The edi& of Milan (de M. P. c. 48.) 
acknowledges, by reciting, that there exiſted 
a ſpecies of landed property, ad jus cor- 
poris eorum, id eft, ecclefiarum non hominum 
ſingulorum pertinentia. Such a ſolemn de- 
elaration of the ſupreme magiſtrate muſt have 
been received in all 9 as as EY 
of civil law. | 


e Habeat unuſquiſque licentism ſanctiſ. 


ſimo Catholicæ (ecclefie ) venerabilique con- 
cilio, decedens bonorum quod optavit relin 
quere. Cod. Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. 
This law was publiſhed at Rome, A. D. 321, 
at a time When Conſtantine 972 foreſee the 


313. 


A. D. 321. 


probability of a rupture with the emperor of 

the Eaſt | - | 7 
1 the 
"<3 * 


houſes of which they had been ſtripped by the perfecuting laws of _ Proper 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the treaſurers of the province are directed to pay into his hands the 
ſum of three thouſand ſollet, or eighteen thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and to obey his farther requiſitions for the relief of the churches of 
Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania. The liberality of Conftantine 
encreaſed in a juſt proportion to his faith, and to his vices. ' He aſ- 
ſigned in each city a regular allowance of corn, to ſupply the fund 
of eccleſiaſtical charity; and the perſons of both fexes who em- 
braced the monaſtic life, became the peculiar favourites of their 
ſovereign. The Chriſtian temples of Antioch, Alexandria, Jeruſa- 
lem, Conſtantinople, &c. diſplayed the oftentatious piety of a prince, 
ambitious in a declining age to equal the perfect labours of anti- 
quity ** The form of theſe religious edifices was ſimple and 
oblong ; Pet they might . ſometimes ſwell into the ſhape. of a 
dome, and ſometimes branch into the figure of a croſs. The tim- 
bers were framed for the moſt part of cedars of Libanus; the roof 
was'covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt braſs; and the walls, the co- 
lumns, the pavement, were incruſted with variegated marbles. The 
moſt precious ornaments of gold and filver, of filk and gems, were 


profuſely dedicated to the ſervice of the altar; and this ſpecious 
magnificence was ſupported on the ſolid and perpetual baſis of 
? In the ſpace of two centuries, from the reign of 
Conſtantine to that of Juſtinian, the eighteen hundred churches of 


landed property. 


the empire were enriched by the frequent and unalienable gifts of 


the prince and people. An annual income of ſix hundred pounds 


ſterling may be reaſonably aſſigned to the biſhops, who were fa 


7 


0 Eiwſebius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. x. 6. in Vit. 
Conſtantin. 1. iv. c. 28. He repeatedly ex- 
patiates on the liberality of the Chriſtian hero, 
which the biſhop himſelf had an n 
of knowing, and even of taſting. 


10 Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. x. c. 2, 3, 4. 


The biſhop of Cafarea, who ſtudied and gra- 


tified the taſte of his maſter, pronounced 


in public an elaborate defeription of A | 


church of Jeruſalem (in Vit. Conſ. 1. iv. 


46. ). It no longer exiſts, but he has 4 


in the life of Conſtantine (I. iii. c. 36.), a 
ſhort account of the architecture and orna- 
ments. He likewiſe mentions the church of 


the holy 1 at mne 0. iv. c. 
39.) | 10 
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the unſuſpecting confidence of their clergy and people. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


at an _ diftance between riches 4 poverty © the the ſtandard 


of their wealth inſenſibly roſe with the dignity and by ep of the 


cities which they governed. An authentic but. imperfect * s rent=roll 


ſpecifies ſome houſes, ſhops, gardens, and farms, which belonged to 
the three Ba/ilice of Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran, 


in the provinces of Italy, Africa, and the Eaſt. They produce, be- | 
ſides a reſerved rent of oil, linen, paper, aromatics, &c. a clear. 
annual revenue of twenty-two thouſand: pieces of gold, or twelve 


thouſand pounds ſterling. In the age of Conſtantine and Juſtinian, 
the biſhops no longer poſſeſſed, perhaps they no longer deſerved, 


ſiaſtical revenues of each dioceſe were divided into four parts; for 
the reſpective uſes, of the biſhop himſelf, of his inferior clergy, of the 
poor, and of the public worſhip ; and the abuſe, of this ſacred truſt 


was ſtrictly and repeatedly checked. The patrimony of the church 
was ſtill ſubject to all the public impoſitions of the tate '**, The 
clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Theſſalonica, &c. might ſolicit and 


The eccle- 


obtain ſome partial exemptions; but the premature attempt of the 


0 See Juſtinian. Novell. cxxiii. 3. The 


revenue of the patriarchs, and the moſt weal- 
thy biſhops, is not expreſſed; the higheſt an- 
nual valuation of a biſhopric is ſtated at 
thirty, and the loweſt at 7avo, pounds of gold; 
the medium might be taken at Axteex, but 
theſe valuations are much below the real va- 
Ine. 


Ne. 58. 65. 70, 71.) . Every record which 
comes from the Vatican is juſtly ſuſpected; 
yet theſe rent-rolls have an ancient and au- 
thentic colour; and it is at leaſt evident, that, 
if forged, they were forged in a period when 
farms, not kingdoms, were the GEE we pa- 
pal avarice. . 

See Thomaſſin, Diſcipline de vEgliſe, 
tom. ni, I. ii. c. 13,:14, 15. p. 689 — 706. 
The legal diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical revenue 


1 


s 


1% See Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 324; 


does not appear to have been eſtabliſned in 


the time of Ambroſe and Chryſoſtom: Sims 


plicius and Gelafius, who were biſhops of 
Rome in the latter part of the fifth century, 


mention it in their paſtoral letters as a gene- 
ral law, which was already confirmed by the 


cuſtom of Italy. 


198 Ambroſe, the moſt ſtrenuous aſſerter of 
ecclefiaftical privileges, ſubmits without a 
murmur to the payment of the land- tax. 
Si tributum petit Imperator, non negamus ; 


«© aprt eceleſiæ ſolvunt tributum ; folvimus 


« quz ſunt Cæſaris Czfari, & quz ſunt Dei 
« Deo : tributum Cæſaris eſt ; non negatur.” 


Baronius labours to interpret this tribute as 


as an act of charity rather than of duty (An- 
nal. Eccleſ. A. D. 387.) ; but the words, if 
not the intentions, of Ambroſe, are more 


candidly explained by Thomaſſin, Diſcipline | 


de VEgliſe, tom. iii. I. i. c. 34. P. 268. 


great 
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great coundt of Rimini, which aſpired to univerſal freedom, was 
ſucceſsfully reſiſted by the ſon of Conſtantine ** 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their bene on che ruins of 
the civil and common law, have modeſtly accepted as the gift of 
Conſtantine, the independent juriſdiction which was the fruit of 
time, of accident, and of their own induſtry. But the liberality of 
the Chriſtian emperors had actually endowed them with fome legal 
prerogatives, which ſecured and dignified the ſacerdotal character 

1. Under a deſpotic government, the biſhops alone enjoyed and aſſerted 
the ineſtimable privilege of being tried only by their peers; and even in 


a a capital accuſation, a ſynod of their brethren were the ſole judges of 


#8 


their guilt or innocence. Such a tribunal, unleſs it was inflamed by 
perſonal reſentment or religious diſcord, might be favourable, or even 
partial to the ſacerdotal order: but Conſtantine was fatisfied ***, that 
ſecret impunity would be leſs pernicious than public ſcandal : and 


e In Ariminenſe ſynodo ſuper eccleſia- 
rum & clericorum privilegus tractatù habito, 
uſque eo diſpoſitio progreſſa eſt, ut juga quæ 


viderentur ad eccleſiam pertinere, a publieà 


functione ceſſarent inquietudine deſiſtente: 
quod noſtra videtur dudum ſanctio repulſiſſe. 
Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 15. Had the 
ſynod of Rimini carried this point, ſuch prac- 
tical merit might have atoned for ſome ſpe- 
_culative hereſies. | 

110 From Euſebius (in Vit. Conſtant. 1. iv. 
c. 27.) and Sozomen (1. i c. 9.) we are aſſu- 
red that the epiſcopal juriſdiftion was extend- 
ed. and confirmed by Conſtantine ; but the 
forgery of a famous edict, which was never 
fairly inſerted in the Theodoſian code (ſee 
at the end, tom. vi. p. 303.), is demonſtrated 


by Godefroy in the moſt ſatisfactory manner. 


It is ſtrange that M. de Monteſquieu, who 
was a lawyer as well as a philoſopher, ſhould 
allege this edict of Conſtantine (Eſprit des 
Loix, I. xxix. c. 16.) without intimating any 
ſuſpicion. N . 


( 


\ 


\ 


1 
- 


* 
— 


it The ſubject of ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction 
has been involved in a miſt of paſſion,. of pre- 
judice, and of intereſt. Two of the faireſt 
books which have fallen into' my hands are 
the Inſtitutes of Canon Law, by the Abbe de 
Fleury, and the Civil Hiſtory of Naples, by 
Giannone, Their moderation was the effect 
of ſituation as well as of temper. Fleury 
was a French eccleſiaſtic, who reſpected the 
authority of the parliaments ; Giannone was 
an Italian lawyer, who dreaded the power of 
the church. And here let me obſerve, that 
as the general propoſitions which I advance 
are the reſult of zany particular and imper- 
fe& facts, I muſt either refer the reader to 
thoſe modern authors who have expreſsly treat- 
ed the ſubject, or ſwell theſe notes to a diſ- 
agreeable and diſproportioned ſize. 

1 Tillemont has collected from Rufinus, 
Theodoret, &c. the ſentiments and language 
of Conſtantine. Mem. Eccleſ. tom. iii. p 
749+ 750- ty 


the 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the Nicene council was edified by his public declaration, that if he © 


ſurpriſed a biſhop in the act of adultery, he' ſhould caſt his Imperial 
mantle over the epiſcopal ſinner. 2. The domeſtic juriſdiction of 
the biſhops was at once a privilege and a reſtraint of the eecleſiaſ- 
tical order, whoſe civil cauſes were decently withdrawn from the 
cognizance of a ſecular judge. Their venial offences were not. 
expoſed to the ſhame of a public trial or puniſhment ; and the gentle 
correction, which the tenderneſs of youth may endure from its pa- 
rents or inſtructors, was inflicted by the temperate ſeverity of the 
biſhops. But if the clergy were guilty of any crime which could 
not be ſufficiently expiated by their degradation from an honourable 
and beneficial profeſſion, the Roman magiſtrate drew the ſword 
of juſtice, without any regard to eccleſiaſtical immunities. 3. The 
arbitration of the biſhops was. ratified by a poſitive law ; and the- 
judges were inſtructed to execute, without appeal or delay, the 
epiſcopal decrees, whoſe validity had hitherto depended on the con- 
ſent of the parties. The converſion of the magiſtrates themſelves, 
and of the whole empire, might gradually remove the fears and 
ſeruples of the Chriſtians. But they ſtill reſorted to the tribunal of 
the biſhops, whoſe abilities and integrity they eſteemed; and the 
venerable Auſtin enjoyed the ſatisfaction of complaining that his. 
ſpiritual functions were perpetually interrupted by the invidious la- 
bour of deciding the claim. or the poſſeſſion of ſilver and gold, of 
lands and cattle. 4. The ancient privilege of ſanctuary was trans- 
ferred to the Chriſtian temples, and extended, by the liberal 
Piety of the younger Theodoſius, to the precincts of conſecrated. 
ground. The fugitive, and even guilty, ſuppliants, were permitted 
to implore, either the juſtice, or the mercy, of the Deity. and his mini- 


223 See Cod. Theod. I. ix. tit, xlv. leg: 4. Greece might perhaps: contain fifteen - or- 
In the works of Fra Paolo (tom. iv. p. 192, twenty agyla or ſanctuaries; a number which 
Kc.) there is an excellent diſcourſe on the at preſent may be found in Italy within the- 
origin, claims, abuſes, and limits of ſanc- walls of a GA | 
waries. He juſtly obſerves, chat ancient 


5 


ſters. 
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V. Spiritual 


cenſures. 


guilt, and the meaſure of puniſhment. | 


tion of civil government. 
or fear, protected the ſacred perſons of the emperors from the zeal 
ar reſentment of the biſhops; but they boldly cenſured and excom- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
ſters: The rath-violence: of deſpotifin was ſuſpended by the mild 


interpoſition of the church: and the. lives or fortunes of the moſt 


eminent ſubjects might be e by the mediation of the 


biſhop. 

V. The biſhop was the 1 cenſor of the ads of his 
people. The diſcipline of penance was digeſted into a ſyſtem of 
canonical. juriſprudence **, which accurately defined the duty of 
private or public confeſſion, the rules of evidence, the degrees of 
It was impoſſible to execute 


this ſpiritual cenſure, if the Chriſtian pontiff, who puniſhed the ob- 


ſcure fins: of the multitude, .. reſpected the conſpicuous vices and 


deſtructive crimes of the magiſtrate: but it was impoſlible to arraign 
the conduct of the magiſtrate, without controuling the adminiſtra- 
Some ee e of religion, or loyalty, 


municated the ſubordinate tyrants, who were not inveſted with the 
majeſty of the purple. St. Athanaſius excommunicated one of the 


miniſters of Egypt; and the interdict which he pronounced, of fire 


— 


councils. 


and water, was ſolemnly tranſmitted to the churches of Cappadocia *”. 


Under the reign of the younger Theodoſius, the polite and eloquent 
Syneſius, one of the deſcendants of Hercules, 


filled the epiſcopal 
ſeat 


115 Baſil Epiſtol. xlvii. in Baronius (Annal. 
Eccleſ. A. D. 370. Ne. 91.) who declares that 
he purpoſely relates it, to convince governors 


214 The penitential juriſprudence was 
continually improved by the canons of the 
But as many caſes were ſtill left 


to. the diſcretion of the biſhops, they occa- 
fionally publiſked, after the example of the 
Roman Prztor, the rules of diſcipline which 
they propoſed to obſerve. Among the ca- 


nonical epiſtles of the fourth century, thoſe 


of Baſil the Great were the moſt celebrated. 


They are inſerted in the Pandects of Beve- | 
high as Euryſthenes, the firſt Doric king of 


Tidge (tom. ii. p. 47—151- ), and are tranſ- 


lated by Chardon. Hiſt, des n. | 


Om, iv. p. 219— 277. 


that they were not exempt from a ſentence of 
excommunication. In his opinion, even a 
royal head is not ſafe from the thunders of 
the Vatican; and the cardinal ſhews himſelf 
much more conſiſtent than the lawyers and 
theologians of the Gallican church. - 

116 The long ſeries of his anceſtors, as 


Sparta, and the fifth in. lineal deſcent from 


Hercules, was inſcribed in the * blic regiſ- 
ters 
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Feat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene ***,. and the phi- 
loſophic biſhop ſupported, with dignity, the character which he had 
aſſumed with reluctance. He vanquiſhed the monſter of Libya, 
the preſident Andronicus, who abuſed the authority of a venal office, 
invented new -modes of rapine and torture, and aggravated the 
guilt of oppreſſion by that of ſacrilege. After a fruitleſs attempt 
to reclaim the haughty magiſtrate by mild and religious admonition, 
Syneſius proceeds to inflict the laſt ſentence of eccleſiaſtital juſtice *** 
which devotes Andronicus, with his aſſociates and their families, 
to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The impenitent ſinners, 


more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more deſtructive than war, | 


peſtilence, or a cloud of locuſts, are deprived of the name and privi- 
leges of Chriſtians, of the participation of the ſacraments, and of the 
hope of Paradiſe. The biſhop exhorts the clergy, the magiſtrates, 
and the people, to renounce all ſociety with the enemies of Chriſt ; 


ters of Cyrene, a Lacedæmonian colony. 


(Syneſ. Epiſt. Ivii. p. 197. edit. Petav.) 
Such a pure and illuſtrious pedigree of ſe- 
venteen hundred years, without adding the 
royal anceſtors of Hercules, cannot be equal- 
led in the hiſtory of mankind. 

- 24% Synefius (de Regno, p. 2.) pathetically 
deplores the fallen and ruined ſtate of Cy- 
rene, Toni EAAmvig KF araicv orf xai Tephavov, xa 


1 on pupie r Tara ooÞuve vr Teng Ka KATH” 


ere, nas rv yurior, Ptolemais, a new city, 
82 miles to the weſtward of Cyrene, aſſumed 
the Metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, 


or Upper Libya, which were afterward 


transferred to Sozuſa, See Weſſeling Itine- 
rar. p. 6768. 732. Cellarius Geograph. 


tom. ii. part ii. p. 72. 74. Carolus a Ste 


Paulo Geograph. Sacra, p. 273. d' Anville 
Geographie ancienne, tom. iii. p. 43, 44. 
Memoires de l' Acad. des Vun tom. 
xxxvii. p. 363-391. 0 

- 19 gyneſius had previouſly . his 
own diſqualifications (Epiſt. c. v. p. 246— 
250.) . He loved profane ſtudies and profane 


. Vox. II. 


G g 


ſports; he was mepabls 6 of ſapperüng a liſe 


of celibacy ; he diſbelieved the reſurrection: 


and he refuſed to preach fables to the people, 
unleſs he might be permitted to philo/ophize 
at home. T heophilus, primate of Egypt, 
who knew his merit, accepted this extraor- 


dinary compromiſe. . See the life of Syneſius 


in Tillemont Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xii. p. 
499 —554. 

129 See the invective of 1595055 pit. 
Ivii. p. 191-201. The promotion of An- 
dronicus was illegal; ſince he was a native 
of Berenice, in the ſame province, The in- 
ſtruments of tortures are curiouſly ſpecified, 
the Wiegner, Or preſs, the daxtuMnlen, the 
wodoreaCn, the the wreyex, and the 
x:ioesP401, that variouſly preſſed or diſtended 
the fingers, the feet, the noſe, the ears, 
and the lips of the victims, 

The ſentence of excommunication is 
expreſſed in a rhetorical ſtyle. (Syneſius, 
Epiſt. Iviii. p. 201—203.) The method of 
involving. whole families, though ſomewhat 
unjuſt, was improved into national interdicts. 


to 
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to exclude them from their kovſes and tables; and to refuſe them 
the common offices of life, and the decent rites of burial. The 
church of - Ptolemais, obſcure and contemptible as ſhe may ap- 
pear, addreſſes this declaration to all her ſiſter churches of the 
world; and the profane who reject her decrees, will be in- 


volved in the guilt and puniſhment of Andronicus and his im- 


pious followers. Theſe ſpiritual terrors were enforced by a dex- 


terous application to the Byzantine court; the trembling preſident 


VI. Freedom 
of public 
preaching. 


implored the merey of the church; and the deſcendant of Hercules 


enjoyed the ſatisfaction of raiſing a proſtrate tyrant from the 


ground. Such principles and ſuch examples inſenſibly prepared 
the triumph of the Roman Pontiffs, who have trampled on the 
necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has 5 the effects of 
rude or artificial eloquence. The coldeſt nature is animated, the 
firmeſt reaſon is moved, by the rapid communication of the prevail- 
ing impulſe; and each hearer is affected by his own paſſions, and 
by thoſe of the ſurrounding multitude. The ruin of civil liberty 
had ſilenced the demagogues of Athens, and the tribunes of Rome; 
the cuſtom of preaching, which ſeems to conſtitute a conſiderable 
part of Chriftian devotion, had not been introduced into the 
temples of antiquity ; and the ears of monarchs were never invaded 
by the harſh ſound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of the 
empire were filled with ſacred orators, who poſſeſſed ſome advantages 


- 


unknown to their profane predeceſſors *”.. The arguments and rhe- 


toric of the tribune were inſtantly oppoles, with equal arms, by 


% 7 
4 


ſkilful and reſolute aaa 3 and the cauſe of truth and reaſon 


.: ***: Soc * Epiſt i. p. 186, 187, m tages vol. i. 1. xiv. c. 1/8 
Epiſt. Ixxii. p. ar 4d * 2921 Kis. p: p-. 688—717.). Preaching was conſidered 
230-2314. as the moſt important office of the biſhop ; 


- 76A 868 Thomaſſin (Diptine de PEgIiſe; but this function was ſometimes intruſted to 
tom. ii. I. iii. c. 83. p. 17611770) and ſuch n as Chry ſoſtom and Auguſtin. 
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might Jeffers! an ain ſupport from the conflict of hoſtile paſ- C 3 KP. 
ſions. The biſhop, or ſome diſtinguiſhed preſbyter, to whom he er 0 


cautiouſly delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, without 
the danger of interruption or reply, a ſubmiſſive multitude, whoſe 
minds had been prepared and ſubdued by the awful ceremonies of 
religion. Such was the ſtrict ſubordination of the catholic church, 
that the ſame concerted ſounds might iſſue at once from an hundred 
pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were tuned by the maſter hand 
of the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The deſign of this inſtitu- 
tion was laudable, but the fruits were not always ſalutary. The 
preachers recommended the practice of the ſocial duties; but they 
exalted the perfection of monaſtic virtue, which is painful to the 


individual and uſeleſs to mankind. Their charitable | exhortations 


betrayed a ſecret wiſh, that the. clergy might be permitted to manage 
the wealth of the faithful, for the- benefit of the poor. The moſt 
ſublime repreſentations of the attributes and: laws of the Deity were 
ſullied by an idle mixture of metaphyſical ſubtleties, puerile- rites; 
and fictitious miracles : and they expatiated, with the moſt fervent 
zeal, on the religious merit of hating the adverſaries, and obeying the 
miniſters, of the church. When the public peace was diſtracted by 
hereſy and ſchiſm, the ſacred orators ſounded the trumpet, of diſcord 


and, perhaps of ſedition. The underſtandings of their congrega- 


tions were perplexed by myſtery, their paſſions were inflamed by 
inveCtives: and they ruſhed from the Chriſtian temples of Antioch 
or Alexandria, prepared either to ſuffer or to inflict ' martyrdom, 
The corruption of taſte and language is ſtrongly marked in the vehe- 
ment declamations of the. Latin biſhops; but the compoſitions of 


324 Queen Elizabeth uſed this expreſſion, epakeaded be her ſucceſſor, and une 
and practiſed this art, whenever ſhe wiſhed felt by his ſon. When pulpit, drum ec- 
to prepoſſeſs the minds of her people in fa- cleſiaſtic, &c.” See Heylin's Life of 
vour of any extraordinary meaſure of govern- ee Lan. p. 1 53. 5 
| Went. 1 hoſtile einen 2 this mufc were 


88 5 es 3 
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Gregory and Chryſoſtom have been compared with the moſt ſplendid 
models of Attic, or at leaſt of Aſiatic, eloquence ** 

VII. The repreſentatives of the Chriſtian bl were ants 
aſſembled in the ſpring and autumn of each year: and theſe ſynods 
diffuſed the ſpirit of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and legiſlation through 
the hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman world. The 
archbiſhop or metropolitan was empowered, by the laws, to ſummon 
the ſuffragan biſhops of his province; to reviſe their conduct, to 
vindicate their rights, to declare their faith, and to examine the 
merit of the candidates who were elected by the clergy and people 


to ſupply the vacancies of the epiſcopal college. The primates of 


A. D. 314- 


A. D. 325. 


Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and afterwards Conſtanti- 
nople, who exerciſed a more ample juriſdiction, convened the nu- 
merous aſſembly of their dependent biſhops. But the convocation of 


great and extraordinary ſynods, was the prerogative of the emperor 


alone. Whenever the emergencies of the church required this 
decifive meaſure, he diſpatched a peremptory ſummons to the 
biſhops, or the deputies of each province, with an order for the uſe of 
poſt-horſes, and a competent allowance for the expences of their 
journey. At an early period, when Conſtantine was the protector, 
rather than the proſelyte, of Chriſtianity, he referred the African 
controverſy to the council of Arles; in which the biſhops of York, of 
Treves, of Milan, and of Carthage; met as friends and brethren, to 
debate in their native tongue on the common intereſt of the Latin or 
Weſtern church. Eleven years afterwards, a more numerous and 

; celebrated 


1 Thoſe mode orators acknowledged, Nicene canons have been variouſly tortured, 
that, as they were deſtitute, of the gift of abuſed, interpolated, or forged, according 


miracles, they endeavoured to acquire the to the intereſt of the eletgy. The Suburb;- 


arts of eloquence. carian churches, aſſigned (by Rufinus) to the 
1 The Council of Nice, in the fourth, biſhop of Rome, have been made the ſubject 
6fth, fixth, and ſeventh, canons, has made of vehement controverſy. (See Sirmond. 
ſome fundamental regulations concerning Opera, tom, iv. p. 1238.) 
ſynods, metropolitans, and primates. The We have only thirey-throe- or 2A 
even 
J 
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celebrated aſſembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguiſh, C TS P. 
by their final ſentence, the ſubtle diſputes which had ariſen in Egypt — 
on the ſubject of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen biſhops 
obeyed the ſummons of their indulgent maſter; the eccleſiaſtics of 

every rank, and ſect, and denomination, have been computed at two 

thouſand and forty-eight perſuons ; the Greeks appeared in perſon ; 

and the conſent of the Latins was expreſſed by the legates of the 

Roman pontiff. The ſeſſion, which laſted about two months, was 

frequently honoured by the preſence of the emperor. Leaving his 

guards at the door, he ſeated himſelf (with the permiſſion of the 

council) on a low ſtool in the midſt of the hall. Conſtantine liſtened 

with patience, and fpoke with modeſty: and while he influenced . 
the debates, he humbly profeſſed that he was the miniſter, not the 
judge, of the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, who had been eſtabliſhed as 
prieſts and as gods upon earth. Such profound reverence of an 
abſolute monarch towards a feeble and unarmed aſſembly of his own 
ſubjects, can only be compared to the reſpe& with which the ſenate 
had been treated by the Roman princes who adopted the policy of 
Auguſtus. Within the ſpace of fifty years, a philoſophic ſpeCfator 
of the viciſſitudes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus 
in the ſenate of Rome, and Conſtantine in the council of Nice. The 
fathers of the capitol and thoſe of the church had alike degenerated 
from the virtues of their founders; but as the biſhops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opinion, they ſuſtained their dignity with 
more decent pride, and ſometimes oppoſed, with a manly ſpirit, 
the wiſhes of their ſovereign. The progreſs of time and ſuperſtition 
8 epiſcopal ſubſcriptions : but Ado, a by Eutychius to the 2048 eccleſiaſtics (Annal. 


writer indeed of ſmall account, reckons fix tom. 1. p. 440. verſ. Pocock), muſt be ex- 
hundred biſhops in the council of Arles. tended far beyond the limits of an orthodox 


Tillemont Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vi. p. 422. or even epiſcopal ordination. 
. 224 See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 915, and * See Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. iii. - 
Beauſobre Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, tom. i. c. 6—21. Tillemont Mem. tags: oe 08 
p. 529. The name of 4;/bop, which is given tom. vi. p. 669 759. 
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M 1 2 P. crazed the memory of the weakneſs, the paſſion, the ignorance, 
— which diſgraced theſe eccleſiaſtical ſynods; and the Catholic world 


has unanimouſly ſubmitted v to the infallible decrees of the general 


IE 


- councils 
739 Sancimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, 
quz a quatuor Sanctis Conciliis . . expo- 
ſitæ ſunt aut firmatxz. Prædictarum enim 
quatuor ſynodorum dogmata ficut ſanctas 
Scripturas et regulas ſicut leges obſervamus. 


Juſtinian. Novell. cxxxi. Beveridge (ad Pan- 
dect. proleg. p. 2.) remarks, that the em- 


perors never made new laws in eccleſiaſtical 
matters; and Giannone obſerves, in a very 
different ſpirit, that they gave a legal ſanc- 
tion to the canons of councils. Iſtoria Civile 
di Napoli, tom. i. p. 136. 


137 See the article Cox ci in the Ency- 
clopedie, tom. iii. p. 668—679. edition de 
Lucques. The author, M. le docteur Bou- 
chaud, has diſcuſſed, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Gallican church, the principal 
queſtions which relate to the form and con- 
ſtitution of general, national, and provin- 
cial councils. The editors (ſee Preface, p. 
xvi.) have reaſon to be proud of 201, article. 


Thoſe who conſult their immenſe compila- 


tion, ſeldom depart ſo well ſatisfied. 
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8 of Hereſy. Tze Schi iſm of 1 Donatifts,— 
The Arian Controverſy — Athanaſius, —Diftrafted State 


of . he Church and Empire under e and his 


Ss ons, —Toleration of WY E. 


HE . applauſe of the clergy has conſecrated the me- 
mory of a prince who indulged their paſſions and promoted 
their intereſt. Conſtantine gave them ſecurity, wealth, honours, 


and revenge: and the ſupport of the orthodox faith was conſidered 


as the moſt ſacred and important duty of the civil magiſtrate. The 
edict of Milan, the great charter of toleration, had confirmed to each 
individual of the Roman world, the privilege of chuſing and pro- 


feſſing his own religion. But this ineſtimable privilege was ſoon 


violated: with the knowledge of truth, the emperor imbibed the 
maxims of perſecution ; and the ſects which diſſented from the Ca- 
tholic church, were afflicted and oppreſſed by the triumph of 


231 


Chriſtianity. Conflantine eaſily believed that the Heretics, who 


preſumed to diſpute hi opinions, or to oppoſe hg commands, were 
guilty of the moſt abſurd. and criminal obſtinacy ; and. that a ſeaſon- 


able application of moderate ſeverities might fave thoſe unhappy men 
from the danger of an everlaſting condemnation. Not a moment 


was loſt in excluding the miniſters and teachers of the ſeparated 
congregations from any ſhare of the rewards and immunities which 
the | emperor had ſo liberally beſtowed: on the orthodox clergy. 
But. as. the ſectaries might ſtill exiſt under the cloud of royal 


Amen | 
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. diſgrace, the conqueſt of the Eaſt was immediately followed by 


== gan edit which announced their total deſtruQtion'. After a 


preamble filled with paſſion and reproach, Conſtantine abſolutely 
prohibits the aſſemblies of the Heretics, and confiſcates their public 


property to the uſe either of the revenue or of the Catholic church, 


The ſects againſt whom the Imperial ſeverity was directed, appear to 
have been the adherents of Paul of Samoſata; the Montaniſts of 
Phrygia, who maintained an enthuſiaſtic ſucceſſion of prophecy; the 
Novatians, who ſternly rejected the temporal efficacy of repentance; 
the Marcionites and Valentinians, under whoſe leading banners the 
various Gribſtics of Aſia and Egypt had inſenſibly rallied ; and perhaps 
the Manichzans, who had recently imported from berth more 


artful compoſition of Oriental and Chriſtian theology. The 


deſign of extirpating the name, or at leaſt of reſtraining the pro- 
greſs of theſe odious Heretics, was proſecuted with vigour and effect. 
Some of the penal regulations were copied from the ediQs of Dio- 
Cletian ; and this method of converſion was applauded by the ſame 


biſhops who had felt the hand of oppreſſion, and had pleaded 
for the rights of humanity. Two immaterial circumſtances may 
ſerve, however, to prove that the mind of Conſtantine was not 
entirely corrupted by the fpirit of zeal and bigotry. Before he con- 


demned the Manichzans and ther kindred ſects, he reſolved to 


make an accurate enquiry into the nature of their religious princi- 
ples. As if he diſtruſted the impartiality of his eccleſiaſtical coun- 
ſellors, this delicate commiſſion was entruſted to a civil magiſtrate ; 
whoſe learning and moderation he juſtly eſteemed ; and of whoſe 


2 Euſebius in Vit, Conſtantin. 1. ul. c. 63, year 270. It is ſtrange, that a philoſophic 
64, 65, 66. | and foreign hereſy ſhould have penetrated fo 
After ſome examination of the various rapidly into the African provinces; yet I 
opinions of Tillemont, Beauſobre, Lardner, cannot eafily reje& the edict of Diocletian 
ke. I am convinced that Manes did not againſt the Manichzans, which may be found 

n even in Perſia, before the in Baronius. (Annal. Eccl, A. D. 287.) 


venal 
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venal character he was probably ignorant. The emperor was, ſoon 
convinced that he had too haſtily proſcribed the orthodox faith and 
the exemplary morals of the Novatians; who, had diſſented from 
the church in ſome articles of diſcipling which were not perhaps 
eſſential to ſalvation. By a particular edict, he exempted them from 
che general penalties of the law *; allowed them to build a church at 
Conſtantinople, reſpected the 5 of their ſaints, invited their 
biſhop Aceſius to the council of Nice; and gently ridiculed the nar- 
row tenets of his ſe& by a familiar jeſt; which, from the mouth of a 
ſovereign, muſt have been received with applauſe and gratitude ' WR 
The complaints and mutual accuſations which aſſailed che throne 
of Conſtantine, as ſoon as the death of Maxentius had fubmitted 
Africa to his victorious arms, were ill adapted to edrfy an imperfect 
proſelyte. He learned, with ſurpriſe, that the provinces of that 


of 


African 
controverſy, 


A. D. 312. 


great country, from the confines of Cyrene to the columns of | 


Hercules, were diſtracted with religious diſcord *. 


Carthage; the ſecond, in rank and opulence, of the ecclefiaſtical 
thrones of the Weſt. "Collier and d were the two e 


3 Conftantinus, enim cum latina 


ſtitionum quæreret ſectas, gasket 5 


ſimilium, Ke. Ammian. xv. 15. Strate- 
gius, who from this commiſſion obtained the 


ſurname. of Mu/onianus, was a Chriſtian of 


the Arian ſet. He aQted as one of the 
counts at the council of Sardica, Libanius 
praiſes his mildneſs and e Valeſ. 
ad locum Ammian. 

Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. A3 
the general law is not inſerted in the Theo- 
doſian code, it is probable that, in the year 
438, the ſects which it had condemned were 
already extinct. 

- 5 Sozomen, 1. i. c. 22. 
c. 10. Theſe hiſtorians have been ſuſpected, 
but I think without reaſon, of an attachment 


Vox. II. 


1 A 


8 . * 


H n N 


to the Novatian dodine. The emperor - ſaid 


The ſource f 
the diviſion was derived from a double election in the church of 


to the biſhop, **. Aceſius, take a ladder, and . 


« get up to Heaven by yourſelf.** Moſt 


of the Chriſtian ſects have, by turns, bor- 


rowed the ladder of Aceſius. 
The beſt materials for this part of eccle- 
ſfiaſtical hiſtory may be found. in the edition. 


of Optatus Milevitanus, publiſhed (Paris 
1700) by M. Nupin, who has enriched it 
with critical notes, geographical diſcuſſions, 
original records, and an accurate abridge- 


ment of the whole controverſy. M. de Til- 


greateſt part of a volume (tom. vi. part i.): 
and I am indebted to him for an ample col- 
lection of all the paſſages of his fayourite St. 
Auguſtin, which relate to thoſe heretics. 


_ - primates 


„** 


22 
44 


A. 


lemont has beſtowed on the Donatiſts the 


* 
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of the African Chriſtians. 
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MO 


8 i A P, primates of Africa; . and the death of the latter ſoon made room for 
ns Donatus, who, by his ſuperior abilities and apparent virtues, was 


the firmeſt ſupport of his party. The advantage which Czcilian 
might claim from the priority of his ordination, was deſtroyed by the 


Wegal, or at leaſt indecent, haſte, with which it had been performed, 
without expecting the arrival of the biſhops of Numidia. The 


authority of theſe biſhops, who, to the number of ſeventy, con- 


demned Cæcilian, and conſecrated Majorinus, is again weakened by 
the infamy of ſome of their perſonal characters; and by the female 
intrigues, | facrilegious bargains, and tumultuous proceedings which 
are imputed to this Numidian council. 


The biſhops of the con- 
tending factions maintained, with equal ardour and obſtinacy, that 
their adverſaries were degraded, or at leaſt diſhonoured, by the 


odious crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the officers of 


Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 


ſtory of this dark tranſaction, it may juſtly be inferred, that the late 


perſecution had embittered the zeal, without reforming the manners, 
That divided church was incapable of 
affording; an impartial judicature ; the controverſy was ſolemnly tried 
in five ſucceſſive tribunals, which were appointed by the emperor ; 
and the whole proceeding, from the firſt appeal to the final ſentence, 


| laſted above three years. A ſevere inquilition, which was taken by 


the Prætorian vicar, and the proconſul of Africa, the report of two 


epiſcopal viſitors who had been ſent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
_ councils of Rome and-of Arles, and the ſupreme Wa of Con- 


+ 


7 Schiſma igitur illo tempore SLRs mu- ad calc... Optat. p . When Cecilian 


contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. Cirtenſis, 


lieris iracundia peperit; ambitus nutrivit ; 
avaritia roboravit. Optatus, I. i. c. 19. 
The language of Purpurius is that of a fu- 
rious madman. Dicitur te necaſſe filios ſo- 
roris tuz duos. Purpurius reſpondit: Putas 
. occidt; et occido eos qui 


was invited to an abi of bithops, Pur- 
purius ſaid to his brethren, or rather to his 
accomplices, «« 'Eet Him come hither to re- 
« ceive our impoſition. of hands; and we 


will break his head by , of 1 8 2 
a Optat. J. i. C. 19˙ "2.3 : 


5 


or THE ROMAN. EMPIRE. „„ 


ſtantine himſelf in his ſacred conſiſtory, were all favourable to the C 7 r. 
cauſe-of Czcilian and he was unanimouſly acknowledged by the wo 
civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, as the true and lawful primate of 
Africa. The honours and eſtates of the church were attributed to 
bis ſuffragan biſhops, and it was not Without difficulty, that Con- 
ſtantine was ſatisfied with inflicting the puniſhment of exile on the 
principal leaders of the Donatiſt faction. As their cauſe was exa- 
mined with attention, perhaps it was determined with juſtice. "Per. + 
haps their complaint was not without foundation, that the credulity 
of the emperor had been abuſed by the inſidious arts of his fa- 

vourite Oſius. The influence of falſchbod and corruption might 
procure the condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate. the ſentence 
of the guilty. Such an act, however, of injuſtice, if it concluded 
an importunate diſpute, might be numbered among the tranſient 
evils of a deſpotic adminiſtration, which are e neither felt n nor remem- 
bered by poſterity. 1 =D 

But this incident, ſo inconſiderable that it frarcely FR IRS a * Schifm of 
in hiſtory, was productive of a memorable ſchiſm; which afflicted T 3. gin; 
the provinces of Africa above three hundred years, and was extin- I 
guiſhed only with Chriſtianity itſelf. The inflexible zeal of freedom a: 
and fanaticiſm animated the Donatiſts to refuſe obedience RR Re: en 
uſurpers, whoſe election they "diſputed, and whoſe ſpiritual powers | 
they denied. Excluded from the civil and religious communion of 
mankind, they boldly excommunicated the reſt of mankind, who 
had embraced the impious party of Czcilian, and of the Traditors, 
from whom he derived his pretended ordination, They aſſerted 
with confidence, and almoſt with exultation, that the Apoſtolical 
ſiucceſſion was interrupted; that al! the biſhops of Europe and Aſia 
were infected by the contagion of guilt and ſchiſm; and that the pre- 
rogatives of the Catholic church were conſined to 10 choſen portion 


of of the Gn believers, who alone had preſerved inviolate the i inte- 
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guy ef Heir Faith and diſcipline, This rigid theory was pred 


Eng by the moſt uncharitable conduct. Whenever they acquired a proſe- 


— mor eee ers . 
\ 

A * - 

. 


tyte, even from the diſtant provinces of the Eaſt, they carefully 
repeated the ſacred rites of baptiſm * and ordination; ; as they rejected 
the validity of thoſe which he bad already received from the hands of 
_ heretics or ſchiſmatics. Biſhops, virgins, and even ſpotleſs infants, 
were ſubjected to the diſgrace of a public penance, before they 
could be admitted to the communion of the Donatiſts. If they 
obtained poſſeſſion of a church which had been uſed by their Catholic 
. adverſaries, they purified the unhallowed building with the ſame 

jealous care which a temple of Idols might have required. They 
waſhed the pavement, ſcraped the walls, burnt the altar, which was 
commonly of wood, melted the conſecrated plate, and caſt the Holy 
Eucharift to the dogs, with every circumftance of ignominy which 
eould provoke and perpetuate the animoſity of religious faQtions*. 
Notwithſtanding this irreconcilable averſion, the two parties, 'who 
were mixed and feparated in all the cities of Africa, had the ſame 
language and manners, the fame zeal and learning, the ſame faith 
and worſhip. Profcribed by the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers of the 
empire, the Donatiſts ſtill maintained in ſome provinces, particularly 
in Numidia, their ſuperior numbers; and four hundred biſhops 
acknowledged the juriſdiction of their primate. | But the invincible 
ſpirit of the ſe ſometimes preyed on its own vitals ; and the boſom 
of their ſchiſmatical church was torn by inteſtine diviſions. A fourth 
part of the Donatiſt biſhops followed the independent ſtandard of the 
Maximianiſts, The narrow and ſolitary path which their firſt 


The councils of Arles, of Nice; and of Mem. Eccleſ, tom. ns p. 138.) has explain- 
Trent, confirmed the wiſe and moderate ed why the Donatiſts are eternally burning 
practice of the church of Rome. The Do- with the Devil, while St. Cyprian reigus in 
natiſts, however, had the advantag- of heaven with Jeſus Chriſt. 
maintaining the ſentiment of Cyprian, and See the fixth book of Optatus Milevita- 
of a conſiderable part of the primitive church. uus, p. 91 — 100. 1 ; 
Vincentius Lirinenſis (p. 332. ap. Tillemont, ; 


| * 
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leaders had marked out, chutinnod to deviate from the great ſociety 


of mankind. Even the impereeptible ſect of the Rogatians could 
affirm, without a bluſh, that when Chriſt ſhould deſcend to judge the 


earth, he would find his true religion cn only i in a few nameleſs 


villages of the Czfarean Mauritania 

The ſchiſm. of the Donatiſts was e to Africa: the more 
diſfuſive miſchief of the Trinitarian controverſy ſucceſſively pene- 
trated into every part of the Chriſtian world. The former was an 
accidental quarrel, occaſioned by the abuſe of freedom; the latter 
was a high and myſterious argument, derived from the abuſe of 
philoſophy. From the age of Conſtantine to that of Clovis and 
Theodoric, the temporal intereſts both of the Romans and Ba- 
rians were deeply involved in the theological diſputes of Arianiſm. 
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The hiſtorian may therefore be permitted reſpectfully to withdraw ; 


the veil of the ſanctuary; and to deduce the progreſs of reaſon and 
faith, of error and paſſion, from the ichool of Fate to the decline 


and fall of the empire. 

* The genius of Plafo, informed by his own meditation. or by the 
traditional knowledge of the prieſts of Egypt **, had ventured to 
explore the myſterious nature of the Deity. When he had elevated. 
his mind to the fublime contemplation of the firſt ſelf-exiſtent, ne- 
ceffary - cauſe of the univerſe, the Athenian ſage was incapable of 
conceiving hoo the ſimple unity of his eſſence could admit the infi- 
nite variety of diſtinct and ſucceſſive ideas which compoſe the model 
of the intellectual world; how a Being purely incorporeal could 


1 Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaſtiques, tom. vi. 
parti. p. 253. He laughs at their partial 
cruelty. He revered Auguitin, the great 
doctor of the ſyſtem of predeſtination. 

'* Plato Egyptum peragravit ut a ſacer- 
dotibus Barbaris numeros et celef/ia acci- 
peret. Cicero de Finibus, v. 25. The 
Egyptians might ſtill preſerve the tradi- 
tional greed of the Patriarchs. 
has perſuaded many of the Chriſtian 8 8 


— 


Joſephus 


chat Plato derived a part of his knowledge 
from the Jews; but this vain opinion cannot 


be reconciled with the obſcure ſtate and un- 


ſocial manners of the Jewiſh people, whoſe 


- ſcriptures were not acceſſible to Gre k curio- 


The ſyſtem 
of Plato. 
Before Chriſt 
360. 


ſity till more than one hundred years after 


the death of Plato. See Marſham, Canon. 
Chron. p. 144. Le Clerc, Epiſtol. Critic. 


Vil, p. . 


execute 
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execute that perfect model, and mould with a plaſtic hand the rude 
and independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating himſelf from 


theſe difficulties, which muſt ever oppreſs the feeble powers of the 


human mind, might induce Plato to conſider the divine nature under 
the threefold modification; of the firſt cauſe, the reaſon, or Logos, 
and the ſoul or ſpirit of the univerſe. His poetical imagination 
ſometimes fixed and animated theſe metaphyſical abſtractions; the 
three archical or original principles were repreſented, in the Pla- 
tonic ſyſtem as three Gods, united with each other by a myſterious 
and ineffable generation; and the Logos was particularly conſidered 
under the more acceſſible character of the Son of an Eternal Father, 
"the Creator and Governor of the world... Such appear to have 
been the ſecret doctrines which were cautiouſly whiſpered in the gar- 
dens of the academy; and which, according to the more recent 
diſciples of Plato, could not by perfectly underſtood, till after an 
aſſiduous ſtudy of thirty years 

The arms of the Macedonians diffuſed over Aſia 0 ert the 
language and learning of Greece; and the theological ſyſtem of Plato 
was taught, with leſs reſerve, and perhaps with ſome improvements, 
in the celebrated ſchool of Alexandria A numerous colony of 
Jews had been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to ſettle in 
their new capital. While the bulk of the nation practiſed the 


legal ceremonies, and purſued the lucratwwe accupations of com- 


merce, a 


few Hebrews, of a more liberal ſpirit, devoted their lives 


1 The modern guides ho lead me to the 
knowledge of the Platonic ſyſtem are, Cud- 
worth (Intellectual Syſtem, p. 56 $--620.), Baſ- 
nage Hiſt. des Juifs, I. iv. c. iv. p. 53 - 86.), 
Le Clerc (Epiſt. Crit. vii. p. 194209. .), and 
Brucker (Hiſt. Philoſoph. tom. i. p- 675 — 
706). As the learning of theſe writers was 


equal, and their intention different, an inqui- 


five obſerver may derive inftrution from their 
diſputes, and certainty from their agreement. 

Brucker, Hiſt. Philoſoph. tom. i. 
p. 1349—1357. The Alexandrian ſchool is 
celebrated. by r xvii.) and Ammia- 
nus (xxii. 6.). | 

* Joſeph. Antiquitat. I. xii. c. 1. 3. Baſ. 
nage, Hiſt, des Juifs, J. vii. c. 7. ä 
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ro is relghoas and ohilofophical contemplation *; They cultivated with 
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diligence, and embraced with ardour, the theological ſyſtem of the 3 
| 1 


Athenian ſage. But their national pride would have been morti- 
fied by a fair confeſſion of their former poverty: and they boldly 
marked, as the ſacred inheritance of their anceſtors, the gold and 
jewels which they had ſo lately ſtolen from their Egyptian maſters... 


4 * 


C2 
2 
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One hundred years before the birth of Chriſt, a philoſophical e Before Chriſt 


which manifeſtly betrays the ſtyle and ſentiments of the ſchool of 


100. 


Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian Jews, and unanimouſly re- 


ceived as a genuine and valuable relic of the infpired Wiſdom of 
Solomon. A ſimilar union of the Moſaic faith, and the Grecian 
philoſophy, diſtinguiſhes the works of Philo, which were compoſed}; for 
the moſt part, under the reign of Auguſtus ”7. The material ſoul of the 


univerſe ** might offend the piety of the Hebrews : but they applied 


the character of the Loos to the Jehovah of Moſes and the patriarchs; 
and the Son of God was introduced upon earth under a viſtble, and 
even human appearance, to perform thoſe familiar offices which-ſeem 


incompatible with-the nature and attributes of the Univerſal Cauſe”. 


For the origin of the Jewiſh philoſophy, 
fee Euſebius, Præparat. Evangel. viii. 9, 10. 
According to Philo, the Therapeutæ ſtudied 
philoſophy; and Brucker has proved (Hift. 


Philoſoph. tom. ii. p. 787. ), that they gave 


the preference to that of Plato. 

i See Calmet, Diſſertations ſur la Bible, 
tom. ii. p. 277. The book of the Wiſdom 
af Solomon was received by many of the fa- 
thers as the work of that monarch; and al- 
though rejected by the Proteſtants. for want 
of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, with 
the. reſt of the Vulgate, the ſanction of the 
council of Trent. 

ene The Platoniſm of Phils, which was fa 
mous to a proverb, is proved beyond a doubt 
by Le Clere (Epiſt. Crit. viii. p. 211—228.), 
Baſnage (Hiſt. des. Juifs; I. iv. c. 5.) has 
clearly aſcertained, that the theological works 
of Mn were 8 before the death, 


The 


and moſt probably before the birth, of Chriſt. 
In ſuch à time of darkneſs, the knowledge 


of Philo is more aſtoniſhing than his errors. 


Bull, Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. ſ. i. c. 1. p. 12. 
s Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe cor- 
pori mi/cet. | 


Beſides this material ſoul, Cudworth has diC- 
covered (p. 562.) in Amelius, Porphyry, 
Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato him- 


ſelf, a ſuperior, ſpiritual, upercoſmian ſoul of 


the univerſe. But this double ſoul is explod- 
ed by Brucker, Baſnage, and Le The, as an 


idle fancy of the latter Platoniſts. 


29 Petav, Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 


I. viii. C. 2. p. 791. Bull, Defenſ. Eid. Ni- 


cen. ſ. i. c. 1. p. 8. 13. 
it was abuſed by the Ariangs,, was freely 


adopted in the Chriſtian theology. Tertul- 


lian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16.)-has a remarkable 
and dangerous Oe. After e 
EN I 
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nr. The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of 
#©___ the ſchool of Alexandria, and the conſent of the Jews and Greeks, 
Re Apel were infufficient to eſtabliſh the truth of a myſterious doctrine, which 
* e might pleaſe, but could not ſatisfy, a rational mind. A prophet, or 


* 


575 4 a apoſtle, inſpired by the Deity, can alone exercife a lawful dominion 
over the faith of mankind; and the theology of Plato might have 
Yeen for ever confounded with the philoſophical viſions of the Aca- 
demy, the Porch, and the Lyczum, if the name and divine attributes 
of the Logos had not been confirmed by the celeſtial pen of the laſt 
and moſt ſublime of the Evangeliſts. The Chriſtian Revelation, 
which was conſummated under the reign of Nerva, diſcloſed to the 
world the amazing ſecret, that the Locos, who was with God from 
the beginning, and was God, who had made all' things, and for 


whom all things had been made, was incarnate in the perſon of Jeſus 


of Nazareth ; who had been born of a virgin, and ſuffered death on 


the croſs. Beſides the general deſign of fixing on a perpetual baſis 
the divine honours of Chriſt, the moſt ancient and reſpectable of the 
eccleſiaſtical writers have aſcribed to the evangelic theglogian, a par- 
ticular intention to confute two oppoſite hereſies, which diſturbed 


The Ebion- the peace of the primitive church. I. The faith of the Ebionites*, 
2 mo perhaps of the Nazarenes **, was grofs and imperfect. They revered 


— k 
- 
„ * 


with indiſcreet wit, the nature of God, and 
the actions of Jehovah, he concludes : Sci- 


- licet ut hæc de filio Dei non credenda fuiſſe, 


fi non ſcripta eſſent; fortaſſe non credenda 
de Patre licet ſcripta. 

22 The Platoniſts admired the beginning 
of the Goſpel of St. John, as containing an 
exatt tranſcript of their own principles. Au- 
guſtin. de Civitat. Dei, x. 29. Amelius apud 


Cyril. adverſ. Julian. 1. viii. p. 283. But 


in the third and faurth centuries, the Plato- 
niſts of Alexandria might improve their Tri- 
nity, by the ſecret ſtudy of the Chriſtian 


theology. 
* See Beauſobre Hiſt. Critique du Mani- 


cheiſtne, tom. i. p. 397. The Goſpel ac- 
cording to St. John is ſuppoſed to have been 
publiſhed about ſeventy years after the death 
of Chrift, 

* The fentiments of the Ebionites are 
Fairly ſtated by Moſheim (p. 331.) and Le 
Clerc (Hift. Eecleſ. p. 535.). The Cle- 
mentines, publiſhed among the apoſtolical 
fathers, are 
of theſe ſeftaries. 

_ *3 $taunch polemies, like Bull (Judicium 
Eecleſ. Cathol. c. 2.), infiſt on the orthodoxy 
of the Nazarenes; which appears leſs pure 
and/ certain in e eyes of Moſheim (p. 
330»). : 


Jeſus 


are attributed, by the critics to one 


" 
- 
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Jeſus as the greateſt of the prophets, endowed with ſupernatural vir- 
tue and power. They aſcribed to his perſon and to his future reign 
all the predictions of the Hebrew oracles which relate to the ſpiritual 
and everlaſting kingdom of the promiſed Meſliah **®. Some of them 


might confeſs that he was born of a virgin; but they obſtinately re- 
jected the preceding exiſtence and divine perfections of the Logos, or 


Son of God, which are ſo clearly defined in the Goſpel of St. John. 
About fifty years afterwards, the Ebionites, whoſe errors are men- 
tioned by Juſtin Martyr with leſs ſeverity than they ſeem to de- 
ſerve *, formed a very inconſiderable portion of the Chriſtian name. 
II. The Gnoſtics, who were diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Docetes, 
deviated into the contrary extreme ; and betrayed the human, while 
they aſſerted the divine, nature of Chriſt. Educated in the ſchool 
of Plato, accuſtomed to the ſublime idea of the Logos, they readily 
conceived that the brighteſt Aon, or Emanation of the Deity, might 
aſſume the outward ſhape and viſible appearances of a mortal ** ; but 
they vainly pretended, that the imperfections of matter are incom- 
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patible with the purity of a celeſtial fubſtance. While the blood of 


Chriſt yet ſmoked on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the 
impious and extravagant hypotheſis, that, inſtead of iſſuing from the 
womb of the Virgin, he had deſcended on the banks of the Jordan 


24 The humble condition and ſufferings of 
Jeſus have always been a ſtumbling-block to 
the Jews. © Deus... contrariis coloribus 
«© Meſſiam depinxerat ; futurus erat Rex, 
„ Judex, Paſtor,” &c. See Limborch et 


Orobio Amica Collat. p. 8. 19. 53—76. 192 


—234. But this objection has obliged the 
believing Chriſtians to lift up their eyes to a 
ſpiritual and everlaſting kingdom. 

25 Juſtin Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphonte, 
p. 143, 144. See Le Clerc, Hiſt. Eecleſ. 
p- G15. Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judi- 
cium Eccleſ. Cathol. c. 7. and Appendix), 
attempt to diſtort either the ſentiments or the 
words of Juſtin ; but their violent correction 


ris tranſire credatur. 


of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine | 


editors. 

26 The Arians reproached the orthodox 
party with bortewing their Trinity from the 
Valentinians and Marcionites. See Beau- 
ſobre, Hiſt. du Manicheiſme, 1. iii. c. 5. 7. 

Non dignum eſt ex utero credere Deum, 
et Deum Chriftum .... non dignum eſt ut 
tanta majeſtas per ſordes et ſqualores mulie- 
The Gnoſtics aſſerted 
the impurity of matter, and of marriage; 
and they were ſcandalized by the groſs inter- 


pretations of the fathers, and even of Au- 


guſtin himſelf, See Beauſobre, tom. ii. 
3. 
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0 A P. in the form of perfect manhood ; that he had impoſed on the ſenſes 
. — of his enemies, and of his diſciples; and that the miniſters of Pilate 
| had waſted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, who /cemed to 

expire on the croſs, and, after three days, to rife from the dead ©. 
” | Myſterious The divine ſanction, which the Apoſtle had beſtowed on the fun- 
Trike. 2 damental principle of the theology of Plato, encouraged the learned 


proſelytes of the ſecond and third centuries to admire and ſtudy the 
writings of the Athenian ſage, who had thus marvellouſly anticipated 
one of the moſt ſurpriſing diſcoveries of the Chriſtian revelation. 
The reſpectable name of Plato was uſed by the orthodox, and 
abuſed by the heretics **, as the common ſupport of truth and error: 
the authority of his ſkilful commentators, and the ſcience of dia- 
leQics, were employed to juſtify the remote conſequences of his 
opinions ; and to ſupply the diſcreet filence of the inſpired writers. 
The fame ſubtle and profound queſtions concerning the nature, the 
generation, the diſtinction, and the equality of the three divine per- 
ſons of the myſterious Triad, or Trinity“, were agitated in the 
philoſophical, and, in the Chriſtian, ſchools of Alexandria. An eager 
ſpirit of curioſity urged them to explore the ſecrets of the abyſs; and 


* Apoſtolis adhuc in ſæculo ſuperſtitibus 
apud Judzam Chriſti ſanguine recente, et 
fhantaſma corpus Domini aſſerebatur. Co- 
telerius thinks (Patres Apoſtol. tom. 11. p. 24.) 
that thoſe who will not allow the Docetes to 


with equal 0 deny ſun ſhines at 
noon-day. Theſe Docetes, who formed the 
moſt conſiderable party among the Gnoſtics, 
were ſo called, becauſe they granted only a 
ſeeming body to Chriſt. 


9 Some proofs of the reſpe& which the 


| Chriſtians: entertained for the perſon and 
doctrine of Plato, may be found in De la 
Mothe le Vayer, tom. v. p. 135, &c. edit. 
17573 and Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, tom. iv. 
P. 29. 79, &c. 

20 Poleo bona fide, Platonem omnium 
kæreticorum condimentarium factum. Ter- 


— 


tallian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Dogm. 
Theolog. tom. iii. proleg. 2.) ſhews that 
this was a general complaint. Beauſobre 
(tom. i. I. iii. c. 9, 10.) has deduced the 
Gnoſtic errors from Platonic principles ; and 
as, in the ſchool of Alexandria, thoſe prin- 
ciples were blended with the Oriental philo- 
ſophy (Brucker, tom. 1. p. 1356.), the ſen- 
timent of Beauſobre may be reconciled with 
the opinion of Moſheim (General Hiſtory of 
the Church, vol. i. p. 37.) 
3: If Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch (ſee 
Dupin, Bibliotheque Eceleſiaſtique, tom. i. 
p- 66.), was the firſt who employed the word 
Triad, Trinity, that abſtract term, which 
was already familiar to the ſchools of philo- 
ſophy, muſt have been introduced into the 
theology of the Chriſtians after the middle 

of the ſecond century. 
the 
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the pride of the profeſſors, and of their diſeiples, was Catiafied 
with the ſcience of words. But the moſt ſagacious of the Chriſ- 
tian theologians, the great Athanaſius himſelf, has candidly con- 
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feſſed **, that whenever he forced his underſtanding to meditate 


on the divinity of the Zogos, his toilſome and unavailing efforts re- 
coiled on themſelves; that the more he thought, the leſs he compre- 


hended ; and the more he wrote, the leſs capable was he of expreſſing 
his thoughts. In every ſtep of the enquiry, we are compelled to 
feel and acknowledge the immeaſurable difproportion between the 
ſize of the obje& and the capacity of the human mind. We may 
ſtrive to abſtract the notions of time, of ſpace, and of matter, which 


ſo cloſely adhere to all the perceptions of our experimental know- 
ledge. But as ſoon as we preſume to reaſon of infinite ſubſtance, of 


ſpiritual generation ; as often as we deduce any poſitive concluſions 
from a negative idea, we are involved in darkneſs, perplexity, and 


inevitable contradiction. As theſe difhculties ariſe from the nature 


of the ſubject, they oppreſs, with the ſame inſuperable weight, the 


philoſophic and the theological diſputant ; but we may obſerve two 
eſſential and peculiar circumſtances, which diſcriminated the doctrines 
of the Catholic church from the opinions of the Platonic ſchool. 

I. A choſen ſociety of philoſophers, men of a liberal education 
and curious diſpoſition, might ſilently meditate, and temperately diſ- 
cuſs, in the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexandria, the. 


abſtruſe queſtions of metaphyſical ſcience. -The lofty ſpeculations, 


which neither convinced the underſtanding, nor agitated the paſſions, 
of the Platoniſts themſelves, were careleſsly overlooked by the idle, 
the buſy, and even the ſtudious part of mankind *. But after the 

ate? ; e | Logos 


* „ eee tom. 1. p. 808. His ex- In a treatiſe, which profeded to explain 
preſſions have an uncommon energy; and as the opinions of the ancient philoſophers con- 
he was writing to Monks, there could not be cerning the nature of the gods, we might 


any occaſion for him to ae a rational lan- expect to diſcover the theological Trinity of 
guage, 5 Plato. But Cicero very honeſtly confeſſed, 
5 "FEM 3 


Zeal of the 
Chriſtians. 


! 
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Lagos had been revealed as the ſacred: object of the faith, the hope, 
and the religious worſhip of the Chriſtians; the myſterious ſyſtem 
was embraced by a numerous and increaſing multitude in every pro- 
vince of the Roman world. Thoſe perſons who, from their age, or 
ſex, or occupations, were the leaſt qualified to judge; who were the 
leaſt exerciſed in the habits of abſtract reaſoning; aſpired to contem- 
plate the ceconomy of the Divine Nature: and it is the: boaſt of 
Tertullian“, that a Chriſtian mechanic could readily anſwer ſuch 
queſtions as had perplexed the wiſeſt of the Grecian ſages. Where 
the ſubject lies ſo far beyond our reach, the difference between the 
higheſt and the loweſt of human underſtandings may indeed be cal- 
culated as infinitely ſmall ;. yet the degree of weakneſs may perhaps 
be meaſured by the degree of obſtinacy and dogmatic confidence. 
Theſe ſpeculations, inſtead of being treated as the amuſement of a 
vacant hour, became the moſt ſerious buſineſs of the preſent, and the 
moſt uſeful preparation for a future, life. A theology, which it was 
incumbent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it 
might be dangerous, and even fatal, to miſtake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular diſcourſe. The cold indif- 
ference of philoſophy was inflamed by the fervent ſpirit of devotion; 
and even the metaphors of common language fuggeſted the fallacious 
prejudices of ſenſe and experience. The Chriſtians, who abhor- 
red the groſs and impure generation of the Greek mythology, 
were tempted to argue from the familiar analogy of the filial and 
paternal relations. The character of San ſeemed to imply a perpe- 
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that though he had tranſlated the Timzus, 
he could never underftand that myſterious 
dialogue. See Hieronym. præf. ad I. xii. in 
Iſaiam, tom. v. p. 154. 

Tertullian. in Apolog. c. 46. See 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, au mot Simonide. His 
remarks on the preſumption of Tertullian 
are profound and intereſting. 


35 Lactantius, iv. 8. Vet the Probole, or 


Prolatio, which the moſt orthodox divines 


borrowed without ſcruple from the Valenti- 
nians, and illuſtrated by the compariſons of 
a fountain and ſtream, the ſun and its rays, 
Kc. either meant nothing, or favoured a 
material idea of the divine generation. See 


Beauſobre, tom, i. I. iii. c. 7. p. 548. 


5 tual 
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taal ſubordination t to the voluntary e of his exiſtence * but as 
the act of generation, in the moſt ſpiritual and abſtracted ſenſe, 

muſt be ſuppoſed to tranſmit the properties of a common nature, 
they durſt not preſume to circumſcribe the powers or the duration 
of the Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourſcore years 
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after the death of Chriſt, the Chriſtians of Bithynia declared before 


the tribunal of Pliny, that they invoked him as a god: and his 
divine honours have been perpetuated in every age and country, 
by the various ſets who aſſume the name of his diſciples * 

Their tender reverence for the memory of Chriſt,. and. their 
horror for the profane worſhip of any created being, would have 
engaged them to aſſert the equal and abſolute divinity of the 
Lagos, if their rapid aſcent towards the throne of heaven had not 
been imperceptibly checked by the apprehenſion of violating the 
unity and ſole ſupremacy of the great Father of Chriſt and of the 


Univerſe. The ſuſpenſe and fluctuation produced in the minds of 


the Chriſtians by theſe oppoſite tendencies, may be obſerved in the 
writings of the theologians who flouriſhed after the end of the apo 


ſtolic age, and before the origin of the Arian controverſy. Their 
ſuffrage is claimed, with equal confidence, by the orthodox and by 
the heretical parties; and the moſt inquiſitive critics have fairly al- 
jowed, that if they had the good fortune of poſſeſſing the Catholic 


verity, they have delivered their conceptions in loole,. e 


and ſometimes contradictory language 


:5 Many of the primitive writers have 
The 


frankly confeſſed, that the Son owed his 
being to the vill of the Father. See Clarke's 
&cripture Trinity, p. 280-287. On the 


other hand, | Athanaſius: and his followers 


ſeem unwilling to grant what they are afraid 
to deny. The ſchoolmen extricate themſelves 
from this dimculty by the diſtinction of a pre- 
erding and a concomitant will. 
Theolog. tom. ii. I. vi. c. 8. p. 587 603. 


37 See Petav. Dogm. T ara of tom. ii. 


1. ü. c. 10. p. 159. 


Petav. Dogm. 


ſecum invicem. Plin. Epiſt. x. 97. 
ſenſe of Deus, Otog, Elobim, in the ancient 
languages, is critically examined by Le Clerc 


(Ars Critica, p. 150—136.), and the pro- 


priety of worſhipping a very excellent crea- 
ture, is ably defended by the Socinian Emlyn 
(Tracts, p. 29-36. 51-145. )). 

39 See Daille de Uſu Patrum, ad Le: 
Clerc, Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. x. 
p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Anti- 
Nicene fachers, | was the object, or at leaſt 


has 


II. The | 
46 Carmenque Chriſto awe Deo dicere 
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II. The devotion of individuals was the firſt gircumſtance which 
diſtinguiſhed the Chriſtians from the Platoniſts : the ſecond was the 
authority of the church. The diſciples of philoſophy aſſerted the 
rights of intellectual freedom, and their reſpect for the ſentiments of 
their teachers was a liberal and voluntary tribute, which they offered 
to ſuperior reaſon. But the Chriſtians formed a numerous and diſci- 
plined ſociety ; and the juriſdiction of their laws and magiſtrates was 
ſtrictly exerciſed over the minds of the faithful. The looſe wander- 
ings of the imagination were gradually confined by creeds and con- 
feſſions ©; the freedom of private judgment ſubmitted to the public 
wiſdom of ſynods; the authority of a theologian was determined by 
his eccleſiaſtical. rank; and the epiſcopal ſucceſſors of the apoſtles 


inflicted the cenſures of the church on thoſe who deviated from the 
orthodox belief. But in an age of religious controverſy, every act 
of oppreſſion adds new force to the elaſtic vigour of the mind; and 
the zeal or obſtinacy of a ſpiritual rebel was ſometimes ſtimulated by 
ſecret motives of ambition or avarice. A metaphyſical argument 
became the cauſe or pretence of political conteſts ; the ſubtleties of 


the Platonic ſchool were uſed as the badges of popular factions, and 


the diſtance which ſeparated their reſpective tenets was enlarged or 


magnified by the acrimony of diſpute. As long as the dark here- 
ſies of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to confound the Father with 
the Son, the orthodox party might be excuſed if they adhered more 


ſtrictly and more earneſtly to the aiſtinction, than to the equality of 


the divine perſons. But as ſoon as the heat of controverſy had ſub- 


has been the effect, of the ſtupendous work Epiſcopius from deriving any advantage from 
of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. this obſervation. 
tom. ii.); nor has the deep impreſſion been + The hereſies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c. 


razed b learned are accurately explained by Moſheim (p. 425. 
— FP _—_—— ages 680—714.). Praxeas, who came to Rome 


about the end of the ſecond century, de- 
The moſt ancient creeds » woo FRE up ceived, for ſome time, the ſimplicity of the 


with the greateſt latitude, See Bull (Judi- biſhop, and was confuted by the pen of the 
cium Eccleſ. Cathol.), who tries to prevent angry Tertullian. _ 
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ſided, and the progreſs of the Sabelliats was no longer an object of C 


terror to the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of Egypt; the tide of — 
theological opinion began to flow with a gentle but ſteady motion 


toward the contrary extreme; and the moſt orthodox doctors al- 


lowed themſelves the uſe of the terms and definitions which had been 
cenſured in the mouth of the ſectaries. After the edict of toleration 
had reſtored peace and leiſure to the Chriſtians, the Trinitarian con- 
troverſy was revived in the ancient ſeat of Platoniſm, the learned, 

the opulent, the tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame of 
religious diſcord was rapidly communicated from the ſchools, to the 
clergy, the people, the province, and the Eaſt. The abſtruſe queſtion 
of the eternity of the Logos was agitated in eccleſiaſtic conferences, 
and popular ſermons ; and the heterodox opinions of Arius“ 
ſoon made public by his own zeal, and by that of his adverſaries. 
His moſt implacable adverſaries have acknowledged the learning and 
blameleſs life of that eminent preſbyter; who, in a former election, 
had declared, and perhaps generoully declined, his pretenſions to the 
epiſcopal throne **. His competitor Alexander aſſumed the office of 


his judge. The important cauſe was argued before him; and if at 
firſt he ſeemed to heſitate, he at length pronounced his final ſentence, 


as an abſolute rule of faith ©. The undaunted preſbyter, who pre- 
ſumed to reſiſt the authority of his angry biſhop, was ſeparated from 
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4* Socrates acknowledges, that the hereſy 
of Arius proceeded from his ſtrong deſire to 
embrace an opinion the moſt diametrically 
oppoſite to that of Sabelhus. 

The figure and manners of Arius, the 
character and numbers of his firſt proſelytes, 
are painted in very lively colours by Epipha- 
nius (tom. i, Hare. Ixix. 3. p. 729.); and 
we cannot but regret that he ſhould ſoon for- 
get the hiſtorian, to aſſume the tak of con- 
troverſy. 

+4 See. Philoſtorgius (. i. b. 3.) and 
Godefroy's ample Commentary. Vet the 
credibility of Philoſtorgius is leſſened, in the 


— 


eyes of the orthodox, by his Arianiſm ; and 


in thoſe of rational critics, by his nee 
his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

45 Sozomen (I. i. c. 15.) repreſents 3 
ander as indifferent, and even ignorant, in- 
the beginning of the controverſy; while So- 
crates (I. i. c. 5.) aſeribes the origin of the 
diſpute to the vain curioſity of his theologi- 
cal ſpeculations. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on- 
Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii, p. 178.) has 
cenſured, with his uſual freedom, the con 


duct of Alexander: rf of Y ee +600 
fe nn | 


were Arius- 


— 


N 
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Kateſman without forfeiting that of a faint. 


ſenſe, were exempt from hereſy and error 


nothing by the will of the Father. 
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the communion of the church. But the pride of Arius was ſup- 
ported by the applauſe of a numerous party. He reckoned among 
his immediate followers two biſhops of Egypt, ſeven preſbyters, 
twelve deacons, and (what may appear almoſt incredible) ſeven hun- 
dred virgins. A large majority of the biſhops of Aſia appeared to 
ſupport or. favour his cauſe ; and their meaſures were conducted by 
Euſebius of Cæſarea, the moſt learned of the Chriſtian prelates; and 
by Euſebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the reputation of a 
Synods in Paleſtine and 
Bithynia were oppoſed to the ſynods of Egypt. The attention of 


the prince and people was attracted by this theological diſpute ; and 


the deciſion, at the end of ſix years“, was r to the ſupreme 
authority of the general council of Nice. 


When the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith were dangercndly ex- 
poſed to public debate, it might be obſerved, that the human under- 
ſtanding was capable of forming three diſtinct, though imperfect, 
ſyſtems, concerning the nature of the Divine Trinity; and it was 
pronounced, that none of theſe ſyſtems, in a pure and abſolute 
I. According to the 
firſt hypotheſis, which was maintained by Arius and his diſciples, 
the Logos was a dependent and ſpontaneous production, created from 
The Son, by whom all things 
were made ©, had been begotten before all worlds, and the longeſt 


The flames of Arianiſm might burn for credidit creaturas. 
ſome time in ſecret; but there is reaſon to 
believe that they burſt out with violence as 
early as the year 319. Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccleſ. tom. vi. p. 774—780. 


Aut extra hec quid cre- 
dere potuerit neſcio. Hieronym. adv. Luci- 
ferianos. Jerom reſerves for the laſt the or- 
thodox ſyſtem, which is more complicated 
and difficult. 


#7 Quid credidit? Certe, a tria nomina 
audiens tres Deos eſſe credidit, et idololatra 
effetus eſt; aut in tribus vocabulis trinomi- 
nem credens Deum, in Sabellii hæreſim in- 
currit ; aut edoctus ab Arianis unum eſſe ve- 
rum Deum Patrem, filium et ſpiritum ſanctum 


2 


45 As the Lofrine of abſolute creation 
from nothing, was gradually introduced 
among the Chriſtians (Beauſobre, tom. ii. 


p-. 165—215:), the dignity of the avortmar 


very naturally roſe with that of the work. 
of 
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of the ee periods could be compared only 2 as a fleeting 
moment to the extent of his duration; yet this duration was not 


infinite“, and there had been a time which preceded the ineffable 
generation of the Logos. On this only begotten Son the Almighty 
Father had transfuſed his ample ſpirit, and impreſſed the effulgence 
of his glory. Viſible image of inviſible perfection, he ſaw, at an 
immeaſurable diſtance beneath his feet, the thrones of the brighteſt 
archangels: yet he ſhone only with a reflected light, and, like the 
ſons of the Roman emperors, who, were inveſted with the titles of 
Cæſar or Auguſtus **, he governed the. univerſe in -obedience to the 
will of his Father and Monarch. II. In the ſecond hypotheſis, the 


Lagos poſſeſſed all the inherent, incommunicable perfections, which | 


religion and philoſophy appropriate to the Supreme God. Three 
diſtin& and infinite minds or ſubſtances, three.co-equal-and co-eternal 
beings, compoſed the Divine Eflence**; and it would have implied 
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Tritheiſm. 


contradiction, that any of them ſhould not have exiſted, or that they 


ſhould ever ceaſe to exiſt. The advocates of a ſyſtem which ſeemed 
to eſtabliſh three independent Deities, attempted to preſerve the unity 
of the Firſt Cauſe, ſo conſpicuous in the deſign and order of the world 
by the perpetual concord of their adminiſtration, and the eſſential 
agreement of their will. A faint reſemblance of this unity of action 


may be diſcovered in the ſocieties of men, and even of animals. 


The cauſes which diſturb their harmony e only from the 


a The FISTS of Dr. Clarke (Scrip- countenanced by the two Gregories, of Nyſſa 


ture Trinity, p- 276 280.) could digeſt an and Nazianzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, 


eternal generation from an infinite cauſe. John of Damaſcus, c. See Cudworth, 
This profane and abſurd ſimile is em- p- 603. Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Duarte, 

ployed by ſeveral of the primitive fathers, ' tom. xviii. p. 9 105. 

particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology * * Auguſtin ſeems to envy the freedom of 

to the emperor Marcus and his ſon; and it the philoſophers. Liberis verbis loquuptur 


is alleged, without cenſure, by Bull himſelf. Philoſophi Nos autem non dicimus duo 
See Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. ſ. iii. c. 5. Ne 4. vel tria principia, duos vel tres Deos. De Ct- 


n See Cudworth's. Intellectual Syſtem, vitat. Dei, x. 23. 
p. 559. 579. This dangerous an was 
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C a T. imperfection and inequality of their faculties : but the omnipo- 


tence which is guided by inſinite wiſdom and goodneſs, cannot fail of 


chuſing the ſame means for the accompliſhment of the ſame ends. 


Sabellianiſm. 


Council cf 
Nice, 
A. D. 325. 


III. Three Beings, who, by the ſelf- derived neceſſity of their exis- 


tence, poſſeſs all the divine attributes in the moſt perfect degree; who 
are eternal in duration, infinite in fpace, and intimately preſent to 


each other, and to the whole univerſe; irreſiſtibly force themſelves on 


the aſtoniſhed mind, as one and the ſame Being **, who, in the 
ceconomy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may manifeſt 
himſelf under different forms, and be conſidered under different 
aſpects. By this hypotheſis, a real ſubſtantial Trinity is refined into 
a trinity of names, and abſtract modifications, that ſubſiſt only in the 
mind which conceives them. The Lagos is no longer a perſon, but an 
attribute; and it is only in a figurative ſenſe, that the epithet of Son 


can be applied to the eternal reaſon which was with God from the 


beginning, and by wwh:ch, not by <vhom, all things were made. The 


incarnation of the Logos is reduced to a mere infpiration of the 
Divine Wiſdom, which filled the ſoul, and directed all the actions 


of the man Jeſus. Thus, after revolving round the theological 
circle, we are ſurpriſed to find that the Sabellian ends where the 


Ebionite had begun; and that the Se RE myſtery which 


excites our adoration, eludes our enquiry ** 
If the biſhops of the council of Nice * had been permitted to 


e the unbiaſſed dictates of their conſcience, Arius and his aſſo- 


ciates 


33 Boetius, who was deeply verſed in the 


philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, explains 
the unity of the Trinity by the 7n-difference 
.of the three perſons. 


See the judicious re- 


marks of Le Clerc, Bibliothcque Choiſie, 
tom. xvi. p. 225, &c. 

5+ If the Sabellians were ſtartled at this 
concluſion, they were driven down another 
precipice into the confeſſion, that the Father 
was born of a Virgin, that he had ä on 


the croſs; and thus deſerved the odious epi- 
thet of Patri-paſlans, with which they were 
branded by their adverſaries. See the invec- 
tives of Tertullian againſt Praxeas, and the 
temperate reflections of Moſheim (p- 423» 


681); and Beauſobre, tom. i. J. iii. c. 6. 


P+ 533. 
55 The tranſactions of the council of Nice 


are related by the ancients, not only in a 
partial, but in a very imperfect, manner. Such 
a pic- 
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ciates could ſcarcely have flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
obtaining a majority of votes, in favour of an hypotheſis ſo directly 


adverſe to the two moſt popular opinions of the Catholic world. The 


Arians ſoon perceived the danger of their ſituation, and prudently 


aſſumed thoſe modeſt virtues, which, in the fury of civil and religious | 


diſſentions, are ſeldom practiſed, or even praiſed, except by the 
weaker party. They recommended the exerciſe of Chriſtian cha- 


rity and moderation; urged the incomprehenſible nature of the 


controverſy; diſclaimed the uſe of any terms or definitions which 
could not be found in the ſcriptures ; and offered, by very liberal 
conceſſions, to ſatisfy their adverſaries, without renouncing the i in- 


tegrity of their own principles. The victorious faction received all 


their propoſals with haughty ſuſpicion; and anxiouſly ſought for 
ſome irreconcileable mark of diſtinction, the rejection of which 
might involve the Arians in the guilt and conſequences of hereſy. 
A letter was publicly read, and ignominiouſly torn, in which their 
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| 
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: SEL 


patron, Euſebius of Nicomedia, ingenuouſly confeſſed, that the ad- 


miffion of the HoMoOUSsTON, or Conſubſtantial, a word already 
familiar to the Platoniſts, was incompatible with the principles of 
their theological ſyſtem. The fortunate opportunity was eagerly 
embraced by the biſhops, who governed the reſolutions of the ſynod ; 
and according to the lively expreſſion of Ambroſe *, they uſed the 
ſword, which hereſy itſelf had drawn from the ſrabbard, to cut off 
the head of the hated monſter. The conſubſtantiality of the Father 
and the Son was eſtabliſhed by the council of Nice, and has been 


a picture as Fra-Paolo would have drawn, can 55 We are indebted. to Ambroſe (de Fide, 
never be recovered ; but ſuch rude ſketches as 1. iii. cap. ult.) for the knowledge of this 
have been traced by the pencil of bigotry, curious anecdote. Hoc verbum poſuerunt 
and that of reaſon, may be ſeen in Tille- Patres, quod viderunt adverfariis efle formi- 


mont (Mem. Eceleſ. tom. vi. p. 66g—759.) dini; ut tanquam evaginato ab ipſis gladio, 


and in Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Univerſelle, ipſum nefandz caput heræſeos amputarent. 
dem. x. p. 43545.) | 


+ x: © * unanimouſly 


The Homo- 
ouſion. 


_ 
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unanimouſly received as a fundamental article of the Chriſtian faith, 


by the conſent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the Pro- 


ſpecies, are conſubſtantial or homoouſian to each other“ 


teſtant churches. But if the ſame word had not ſerved to ſtigmatize 
the heretics, and to unite the Catholics, it would have been inad- 
equate to the purpoſe of the majority, by whom it was introduced 
into the orthodox creed. This majority was divided into two par- 


ties, diſtinguiſhed by a contrary tendency to the ſentiments of the 
Tritheiſts and of the Sabellians. 


But as thoſe oppoſite extremes 
ſeemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural, or revealed, 
religion, they mutually agreed to qualify the rigour of their prin- 
ciples: and to diſavow the juſt, but invidious, conſequences, which 
might be urged by their antagoniſts. The intereſt of the common 


cauſe inclined them to join their numbers, and to conceal their dif- 


ferences; their animoſity was ſoftened by the healing counſels of 
toleration, and their diſputes were ſuſpended by the uſe of the myſ- 
terious Homoouſfon, which either party was free to interpret accord- 
ing to their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian ſenſe, which, about 
fifty years before, had obliged the council of Antioch ” to prohibit 


this celebrated term, had endeared i it to thoſe theologians who enter- 


| tained a ſecret but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the 


more faſhionable ſaints of the Arian times, the intrepid Athanaſius, 
the learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, 


who ſupported with ability and ſucceſs the Nicene doctrine, appeared 
to conſider the expreſſion of /ub/tance, as if it had been ſynonimous 


with that of nature; and they ventured to illuſtrate their meaning, 
by affirming that three men, as they belong to the ſame common 
This pure 


57 See Bull, Defenſ. Fid. Nicen. ſect. ii. 


c. i. p. 25—36. He thinks it his en. 
concile two orthodox ſynods. 


According to Ariſtotle, the PM were 
Hamas to each other. That Heomoou- 


7, ſaus means of one ſubſtance in kind, hath | 


5 * 
— — 


* been ſhewn by Petavius, Curcellæus, Cud- 
*« worth, Le Clerc;&c. and to prove it, would 
«© be actum agere.” This is the juſt remark of 


Dr. Jortin (vol. ii. p. 212.), who examines 


the Arian controverſy with learning, candour, 
and . 


and 
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/ 


and Aiſtin n was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal .C 


connection, and ſpiritual penetration, which indiſſolubly unites the wy 


divine perſons 
Father, which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 


independence of the Son“. Within theſe limits the almoſt inviſible 
and tremulous ball of 1 was allowed ſecurely to vibrate. 
On either ſide, beyond this conſecrated ground, the heretics and the 


dæmons lurked in ambuſh to ſurpriſe and devour the unhappy wan- 


derer. But as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the- ſpirit 
of the war, rather than on the importance of the controverſy, the 
heretics who degraded, were treated with more ſeverity than thoſe 
who annihilated, the perſon of the Son. The life of Athanaſius was 
conſumed in irreconcileable oppoſition to the impious madneſc of the 
Arians © ; but he defended above twenty years, the Sabellianiſm of 
Marcellus of Ancyra ; and when at laſt he was compelled to with- 
draw himſelf from his communion, he continned to mention, with 
an ambiguous ſmile, the venial errors of his reſpectable friend ©. 
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; and on the other, by the pre-eminence of the 


” 
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f 

ſ 
. 
* 


The authority of a general council, to which the Arians them- Arian creeds, 


ſelves had been compelled to ſubmit, inſcribed on the banners of the 
orthodox party the myſterious characters of the word Homooufion, 
which eſſentially contributed, notwithſtanding ſome obſcure diſputes, 


ſome nocturnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the uniformity - 


59 See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. Athanaſius and his followers choſe to . com- 


I. iv. c. 16. p. 453, &c.), Cudworth (p. 559.), 
Bull (ſect. iv. p. 285 —290. edit. Grab.). 
The T*exwnoy, Or circuminceſſio, is perhaps 
the deepeſt and darkeſt corner of the whole 
theological abyſs. 
The third ſection of Bull's Defence of the 
Nicene Faith, Which ſome of his antagoniſts 
have called nonſenſe, and others hereſy, is 
conſecrated to the ſupremacy of the Fa- 
ther. 
en The ordinary appellation with which 


pliment the Arians, was that of Arioma- 
nites. 
62 Epiphanius, tom. i. Hzref. Ixxii.. 4. p. 


837. See the adventures of Marcellus, in 7 
Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii. p. 


880 — 
899). His work, in one book, of the unity of 
God, was anſwered in the rree books, which 
are ſtill extant, of Euſebius. 
and careful examination, Petavius (tom. ii. 


1. 1. c. 14. p. 78.) has reluctantly pronounced 
the condemnation of nn, 


\ 


of 


After a long 
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of faith, or at leaſt of language. 


The Confubftantialiſts, who by 


their ſucceſs have deſerved and obtained the title of Catholics, glo- 
ried in the ſimplicity and ſteadineſs of their own creed, and inſulted 
the repeated variations of their adverſaries, who were deftitute of 
any certain rule of faith. The fincerity or the cunning of the Arian 
chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, their reverence for 
Chriſt, their hatred of Athanaſius, all the cauſes, human and divine, 
that influence and diſturb the counſels of a theological faction, intro- 
duced among the ſectaries a ſpirit of diſcord and inconſtancy, which, 
in the courſe of a few years, erected eighteen different models of 
religion“, and avenged the violated dignity of the church. The 
zealous Hilary ©, who, from the peculiar hardſhips of his ſituation, 
was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors of the 
Oriental clergy, deelares, that in the wide extent of the ten pro- 


vinces of Aſia, to which he had been baniſhed, there could be found 


very few prelates who had preſerved the knowledge of the true 


God “. 


The oppreſſion which he had felt, the diſorders of which 


he was the ſpectator and the victim, appeaſed, during a ſhort inter- 
val, the angry paſſions of his ſoul; and in the following paſſage, of 
which I ſhall tranſcribe a few lines, the biſhop of Poitiers unwarily 


deviates into the ſtyle of a Chriſtian philoſopher. 


lt is a thing,” 


fays Hilary, © equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are as 


- 62 Athanaſius, in his epiſtle concerning the 


ſynods of Seleucia and Rimini (tom. 1. p. 

886 —g05. ), has given an ample liſt of Arian 
creeds, which has been enlarged and improved 

by the labours of the indefatigable Tille- 

mont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. vi. p. 477.). 

4 Eraſmus, with admirable ſenſe and free- 

dom, has delineated the juſt character of 


Hilary. To reviſe his text, to compoſe the 


annals of his life, and to juſtify his ſenti- 


ments and conduct, is the province of the 


Benedictine editors. 


8 


55 Abſque epiſcopo Eleuſio et paucis cum 
eo, ex majore parte Aſianæ decem provinciæ, 
inter quas conſiſto, vere Deum neſciunt. 
Atque utinam penitus neſcirent ! cum pro- 
cliviore enim venia ignorarent quam obtrec- 
tarent. Hilar. de Synodis, five de Fide Orien- 


talium, c. 63. p. 1186. edit. Benedict. In 


the celebrated parallel between atheiſm and 
ſuperſtition, the biſhop of Poitiers would have 
been ſurpriſed in the philoſophic ſociety of 
Bayle and Plutarch, 


* many 
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« many. creeds as opinions among men, as many doctrines as in- 
« clinations, and as many ſources of blaſphemy as there are faults 


« among us; becaule we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them 


« ag arbitrarily. The Homoouſion is rejected, and received, and 
« explained away | by ſucceſſive ſynods. The partial or total re- 


« ſemblance of the Father and of the Son, is a ſubject of diſpute for 


« theſe unhappy times. Every year, nay every moon, we make 


« new creeds to deſcribe inviſible myſteries. We repent of what 


« we have done, we defend thoſe who repent, we anathematiſe 


„ thoſe whom we defended. We condemn either the doctrine of 
« others in ourſelves, or our own in that of others; and reciprocally 
„ tearing one another to pieces, we have been the cauſe of each 
cc : 


5 37 


other's ruin 
It will not be expected, it TY not cans, be endured, that 1 
ſhould. ſwell this theological digreſſion, by a minute examination of 


the eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for the moſt part, diſ- 
claimed the odious name of their parent Arius. It is amuſing © 
enough to delineate the form, and to trace the vegetation, of a 5 
ſingular plant; but the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, and 


of branches without fruit, would ſoon exhauſt the patience, . and diſ- 


appoint the curioſity, of the laborious ſtudent... One queſtion which 
gradually aroſe from the Arian controverſy, may however be no- 
ticed, as it ſerved to produce and diſcriminate the three ſets, who 


were united only by their common averſion to the Homoouſion 


of the Nicene fynod. 1. If they were aſked, whether the Son was 
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Arian ſects. 


le unto the Father; the queſtion was reſolutely anſwered in the 


negative, by the heretics Who adhered to the principles of Arius, or 


indeed to thoſe of philoſophy; which ſeem to eſtabliſh an infinite 


6 Hilarius ad Conſtantium, 1. ii. c. 4, 5. tranſcribed it (vol. il p. 470) into the model 
P. 1227, 1228. This remarkable paſſage of his new I book. | 
kia: the attention of Mr. Locke, who has 
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difference between the Creator and the moſt excellent of his crea- 
tures. This obvious conſequence was maintained by Ætius“, on 
whom the zeal of his adverſaries beſtowed the ſurname of the Atheiſt. 
His reſtleſs and afpiring fpirit urged him to try almoſt every pro- 
feſſion of human life. He was ſucceſſively a flave, or at leaſt a 
huſbandman, a travelling tinker, a goldſmith, a phyſician, a ſchool- 
maſter, a theologian, and at laſt the apoſtle of a new church, which 
was propagated by the abilities of his diſciple Eunomius ®. Armed 
with texts of ſcripture, and with captious ſyllogiſms from the logic 
of Ariſtotle, the ſubtle Ztius had acquired the fame of an invincible 
diſputant, whom it was impoſſible either to ſilence or to convince. 
ouch talents engaged the friendſhip of the Arian biſhops, till they 
were forced to renounce, and even to perſecute, a dangerous ally, 
who, by the accuracy of his reaſoning, had prejudiced their cauſe in 
the popular opinion, and offended the piety of their moſt devoted 
followers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator ſuggeſted a ſpecious 
and reſpeAtul ſolution of the lilengſt of the Father and the Son; 


and faith might humbly receive what reaſon could not preſume to 
deny, that the Supreme God might communicate his infinite per- 
fections, and create a being ſimilar only to himſelf *. Theſe Arians 
were powerfully ſupported by the weight and abilities of their 
leaders, who had ſucceeded to the management of the Euſebian in- 


67 Ta Philoſtorgius (I. ii. c. 15.) the cha- 


rater and adventures of ÆEtius appear ſingu- 


lar enough, though they are carefully ſoftened 
by the hand of a friend. The editor Gode- 
froy (p. 153. ], who was more attached to his 
principles than to his author, has collected the 


odious circumſtances which his various ad- 


verſaries have preſerved or invented. 


& According to the judgment of a man who 


reſpected both thoſe ſectaries, ÆEtius had been 


Kuncmius had acquired more art and learn- 


endowed with a ſtronger underſtanding, and 


of creation, Which God cannot communicate 


ing (Philoſtorgius, 1. viii. c. 18.). The con- 
felfon and apology of Eunomius (Fabricius, 
Bibliot. Græc. tom. viii. p. 258—305.) 1s 
one of the few heretical pieces which have 
eſcaped. | 

© Yet, according to the opinion of Eſtius 
and Bull (p. 297.), there is one powen, that 


to a creature. Eftius, who ſo accurately de- 
fined the limits of Omnipotence, was a Dutch- 
man by birth, and by trade a ſcholaſtic divine. 
Dupin, Bibliot. Eccleſ. tom. xyai. p. 45 


tereſt, 
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8 and who occupied: the principal throikde' of the Eaſt. They C 
deteſted, perhaps with ſome affectation, the impiety of Ztius ; 


profeſſed to believe, either without reſerve, or according to the ſcrip- 


tures, that the Son was different from all other creatures, and ſimilar 
But they denied, that he was either of the fame, 
or of a ſimilar ſubſtance; fometimes boldly juſtifying their diſſent, 
and ſometimes objecting to the uſe of the word ſubſtance, which 


only to the Father. 


ſeems to imply an adequate, or at leaſt a diſtinct, notion of the nature 
of the Deity. 3. The ſect which aſſerted the doctrine of a ſimilar 


ſubſtance; was the moſt numerous, at leaſt in the provinces of Aſia; 


and when the leaders of both parties were aſſembled in the benen 


ef Seleucia“, 


one IR?) and five to forty-three biſhops. - 
which was choſen to expreſs this myſterious reſemblance, bears ſo 


their opinion would have prevailed by a majority of 


The Greek word, 


cloſe an affinity to the orthodox ſymbhol, that the profane of every 
age have derided the furious conteſts which the difference of a ſingle 


diphthong excited between the Homoouſians and the Homoiouſians.- 
As it frequently happens, that the ſounds and characters Which ap= . 


proach” the neareſt to each other, accidentally repreſent the moſt 


oppoſite ideas, the obſervation would be itſelf ridiculous, if it were 
poſſible to mark any real and ſenſible diſtinction between the doctrine 


of the Semi-Arians, as they were improperly ſtyled; and that of the 
The biſhop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian | 
exile very wiſely aimed at a coalition of Pros endeavours to prove 
that, wy a. pious and faithful . the 1 may 


Catholics themſelves. | 


7 Sabinus (ap. Socrat. 1. il. e. 39.) ad 
copied the acts; Athanaſius and Hilary have 
explained the 1 97 555 of this Arian ſynod ; 
the other circumſtances which- are relative to 
it are carefully leres by Baron ius and Til- 
lemont. 

77 Fideli et pia intelligentis. . 
©. 77. p. 1193. In his ſnort apologetical notes 


Vor. II. He. 


De Synod. 


LI. 


(firſt publiſhed by the Benediines from. a 
MS. of Chartres) he obſerves, that he uſed 
this cautious expreſſion, qui intelligerem et 
See p. 1146. Philoſtor- 
gius, who ſaw thoſe objects through a diffe- 
rent medium, is inclined to forget the dif- 
ference of the important diphthong. See in 


impiam, p. 1206. 


particular viii. 17. and Godefroy, p-. 352. 


ben 
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Cc 23 P. he reduced to a conſubſtantial ſenſe. Vet he confeſſes that the word 
| LA has a dark and ſuſpicious aſpect; and, as if darkneſs were congenial 
to theological diſputes, the Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors 
of the church, affailed-them with the moſt unrelenting fury. 

3 2 The provinoes of Egypt and Aſia, which cultivated the language 
nw... and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the venom of the 
Arian controverſy. The familiar ſtudy of the Platonic ſyſtem, a 

vain and argumentative diſpoſition, a copious and flexible idiom, 

ſupplied the clergy and people of the Eaſt with an inexhauſtible flow 

of words and diſtinctions; and, in the midſt of their fierce conten- 

tions, they eaſily forgot the doubt which is recommended by. philo- 

ſophy, and the ſubmiſſion» which is enjoined by religion. The in- 

habitants of the Weſt. were of à leſs inquiſitive ſpirit.; their paſſions 

were not ſo forcibly moved by inviſible objects; their minds were 

leſs frequently exerciſed by the habits of diſpute ; and ſuch was the 

happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that Hilary himſelf, above 

thirty years after the firſt general council, was {till a ſtranger to the 

Nicene creed. The Latins had received the rays of divine know- 

ledge through the. dark and doubtful medium of a tranſlation. - The 

poverty and .ſtubbornneſs of their native tongue, was not always ca- 

pable of affording juſt equivalents for the Greek terms, for the 

technical words of the Platonic philoſophy *', which had been con- 
ſecrated by the goſpel or by the chureh, to expreſs the myſteries of 

the Chriſtian faith; and a verbal defect might introduce into the 

Latin theology, a long train of error or perplexity. But as the 
7 weſtern 


72 Teſtor Deum celi atque. terre mecum 72 Seneca (Epift. Ivia.) complains that 
neutrum audifſem, ſemper tamen utrumque even the re or of the Platoniſts (the ent of the 
ſenſifle. . . . Regeneratus pridem et in epiſ- bolder ſchoolmen) could not be expreſſed * 
copatu ann e manens fidem Nicenam a Latin noun. 

14 ä nunquam nifi exſulaturus audivi. Hilar. de 7 The preference which the fourth coun- 
4 | Synoc is, c. xci. p. 1205, The Benediftines cil of the Lateran at length gave to a numeri- 
5 | are perſuaded that he governed the dioceſe of cal rather than a generical unity (See Petav. 


Poitiers ſeveral years before his exile, tom. ii. I. iv. c. 13. P. 424. ) was favoured by 
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weſtern provincials had the good fortune of deriving their religion 
from an orthodox ſource, they preſerved with ſteadineſs the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility ; and when the Arian peſtilence 
approached their frontiers, they were ſupplied with the ſeaſonable 
preſervative of the Homoouſion, by the paternal care of the Roman 
pontiff. Their ſentiments and their temper were diſplayed in the 
memorable fynod of Rimini, which ſurpaſſed in numbers the council 
of Nice, ſince it was compoſed of above four hundred biſhops of 

Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum. From the firſt 
debates it appeared, that only fourſcore prelates adhered to the party, 
though hey affected to anathematiſe the name and memory, of Arius. 
But this inferiority was compenſated by the advantages of ſkill, of 
experience, and of diſcipline; and the minority was conducted by 
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Council of 
Ri mini, 


A. D. 360. 


Valens and Urſacius, two biſhops of Myricum, who had ſpent their 


lives in the intrigues of courts and councils, and who had been 


trained under the Euſebian banner, in the religious wars of the 


Eaſt. By their arguments and negociations, they embarraſſed, they 
confounded, they at laſt deceived, the honeſt ſimplicity of the Latin 


biſhops ; who ſuffered the palladium of the faith to be extorted from 


their hands by fraud and importunity, rather than by open violence. 
The council of Rimini was not allowed to ſeparate, till the members 


had imprudently ſubſcribed a captious creed, in which ſome expreſ- 


ſions, ſuſceptible of an heretical ſenſe, were inſerted in the room of 
the Homoouſion. It was on this occaſion, that, according to Jerom, 
the world was ſurpriſed to find itfelf Arian **. But the biſhops of the 
Latin provinces had no ſooner reached their reſpective dioceſes, 
than they diſcovered their miſtake, and repented of their weakneſs. 
The ignominious capitulation was rejected with diſdain and abhor- 
| rence: and the Homoouſian ſtandard, which had been ſhaken but 


the Latin language; rea; ſeems to excite ?* Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum ſe eſſe 
the idea of ſubſtance, zrinitas of quali- miratus eſt, Hieronym. adv. Lucifer, tom. i. 
tes, p. 145+ 

| | I. I 2 | | not 
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I. 
—— 


Conduct of 
the emperors 
in the Arian 
controverſy. 


Indifference 
of Conſtan- 
tine, 

A. D. 324. 


A DECLINE AND FALK 


not overthrown, was more firmly planted in all the churches af 
. IE 

Such was the rile and progrels, and ſuch were the natural revolu- 
tions of thoſe theological diſputes, which diſturbed the peace of 
Chriſtianity under the reigns of Conſtantine and of his ſons. But as 
thoſe princes preſumed to extend their deſpotiſm over the faith, as 


well as over the lives and fortunes, of their ſubjects; the weight of 


their ſuffrage ſometimes inclined the eccleſiaſtical balance: and the 
prerogatives of the King of Heaven were ſettled, or changed, or 
modified, in the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 

The unhappy ſpirit of diſcord which pervaded the provinces of the 
Eaſt, interrupted the triumph of Conſtantine ; but the emperor 
continued for ſome time to view, with cool and careleſs indifference, 
the object of the diſpute. As he was yet ignorant of the difficulty 
of appeaſing the quarrels of theologians, he addreſſed to the con- 
tending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, a moderating epiſtle OE 
which may be aſcribed, with far greater reaſon, to the untutored 
ſenſe of a ſoldier and ſtateſman, than to the dictates of any of his 
epiſcopal counſellors. He attributes the origin of the whole con- 
troyerlſy to a trifling and ſubtle queſtion, concerning an incompre- 
henſible point of the law, which was fooliſhly aſked by the biſhop, 
and 1 imprudently reſolved by the preſbyter: He laments that the 
Chriſtian people, who had the fame God, the ſame religion, and the 
ſame worſhip, ſhould be divided by ſuch inconſiderable diſtinctions; 
and he ferioully recommends to the clergy of Alexandria the ex- 


76 The ſtory of the council of Rimini is 
very elegantly told by Sulpicius Severus (Hiſt. 
Sacra, 1. ii. p. 419—430. edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1647.), and by Jerom, in his dialogue againſt 


the Luciferians, The deſign of the latter is 


to apologize for the conduct of the Latin bi- 
ſhops, who were deceived; and who repented. 
* Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtant, I. ii. c. 64 


72, The principles of toleration and religious 
indifference, contained in this epiſtle, have 
given great offence to Baronius, Tillemont, 
&c. who ſuppoſe that the emperor had ſome: 
evil counſellor, either Satan or Euſebius, at 
his elbow.. See Jortin's Remarks, tom. ii. p. 
183. 


ample 
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ample of the Greek philoſophers ; - who could maintain their argu- 
ments without loſing their temper, and aſſert their freedom without 
violating their friendſhip. The indifference and contempt of the ſo- 
vereign would have been, perhaps, the moſt effectual method of 
ſilencing the diſpute : if the popular current had been leſs rapid and 
impetuous; and if Conſtantine himſelf, in the midſt of faction and 
fanaticiſm, could have preſerved the calm poſſeſſion of his own 
mind. But his eccleſiaſtical miniſters ſoon contrived to ſeduce the 
impartiality of the magiſtrate, and to awaken the zeal of the proſe- 
lyte. He was provoked by the inſults which had been offered to 
his ſtatues; he was alarmed by the real, as well as the imaginary, 


magnitude of the ſpreading miſchief ; and he extinguithed the hope 
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e HK. 
XXI. 


— med 


His zeal.. 
A. D. 325 


of peace and toleration, from the moment that he aſſembled three 


hundred biſhops within the walls of the ſame palace. The preſence 


of the monarch ſwelled the importance of the debate; his attention 
multiplied the arguments; and he expoſed his perſon with a patient 


intrepidity, which animated the valour of the combatants. Not- 


withſtanding the applauſe which has been beſtowed on the eloquence 
and ſagacity of Conſtantine“; a Roman general, whoſe religion might 


be ſtill a ſubject of doubt, and whoſe mind had not been enlightened 
either by ſtudy or by inſpiration, was indifferently qualified to diſ- 


euſs, in the Greek language, a metaphyſical queſtion, or an article of 


faith. But the credit of his favourite Oſius, who appears to have pre- 


ſided. in- the council of Nice, might diſpoſe the emperor in favour 


of the orthodox party; and a well-timed inſinuation, that the ſame 
Euſebius of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, had lately 
aſſiſted the tyrantꝰ, might exaſperate him againſt their adverſaries. 


Ie Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin. I. iii. c. himſelf the public accuſer: of one of his ſub- 
Jes ; . he ſtyles Euſebius, o TYGg TUpPamans 


"79 Theodoret has preſerved (I. i. c. 20.) wyorrrog ovpupurns 3 and complains of his hoſ- 


an epiſtle from Conſtantine to the people of tile behaviour during the civil war. 
Nicomedia, in which the MONATCA declares. 


= | 'The- 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 
— mnmcnnd 


He perſe- 
cutes the 
Arian 


and the or- 
. 1 


= 337. 


Theodoret (I. i. c. 12.), an original letter of gius, I. i. c. 10. and ae Commen- 
\ juſtify his ſubſcribing the Homoouſion. The 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The Nicene creed was ratified by Corltantine ; and his firm decla- 
ration, that thoſe who reſiſted the divine judgment of the ſynod, muſt 
prepare themſelves for an immediate exile, annihilated the murmur 
of a feeble oppoſition ; which from ſeventeen, was almoſt inſtantly 
reduced to two, proteſting biſhops. Euſebius of Cæſarea yielded a 
reluctant and ambiguous conſent to the Homoouſion ®* ; and the wa- 
vering conduct of the Nicomedian Euſebius ſerved only to delay, 
about three months, his diſgrace and exile *. The impious Arius 
was baniſhed into one of the remote provinces of Illyricum ; his 
perſon and diſciples were branded by law, with the odious name 
of Porphyrians; his writings were condemned to the flames; and a 
capital puniſhment was denounced againſt thoſe in whoſe poſſeſſion 
they ſhould be found. The emperor had now imbibed the ſpirit of 
controverſy, and the angry ſarcaſtic ſtyle of his edicts was deſigned 
to inſpire his ſubjects with the hatred which he had conceived 
againſt the enemies of Chrift *. 

But as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by paſſion 
inſtead . of principle, three years from the council of Nice were 
ſcarcely elapſed, before he diſcovered ſome ſymptoms of mercy, and 
even of indulgence, towards the proſcribed ſect, which was ſecretly 


protected by his favourite ſiſter. The exiles were recalled ; and 


Euſebius, who gradually reſumed his influence over the mind of 
Conſtantine, was reſtored to the epiſcopal throne, from which he had 
been ignominiouſly degraded. Arius himſelf was treated by the 


20 See in Socrates (I. i. c. 8.), or rather in 2 Athanafius, tom. i. p. 727. Philoſtor- 


Euſebius of Cæſarea, in which he attempts to tary, p. 41. 5 
charater of Euſcbius has always been 2 pro- oergtes, I. i. c. 9. In his circular let- 
blem : but thoſe who have read the ſecond ders, which were addreſſed to the ſeveral ci- 
critical epiſtle of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, tom. ties, Conſtantine employed againſt the here- 
jii. p. 30—69.), muſt entertain a very unfa- tics the arms of ridicule and comic rail- 
vourable opinion of the orthodoxy and ſince- lery. 7 

rity of the biſhop of Cæſarea. 


3 whole 
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whole court with the reſpect which would have been aue to CHAP. 


an innocent and oppreſſed man. 
the ſynod of Jeruſalem; and the emperor ſeemed impatient to 
repair his injuſtice, by iſſuing an abſolute command, that he 
ſhould be ſolemnly admitted to the communion in the cathe- 
dral of Conſtantinople. On the ſame day, which had been fixed 
for the triumph of Arius, he expired ;—and the ſtrange and 


horrid circumſtances of his death might excite a ſuſpicion, that 


the orthodox ſaints had contributed, more efficaciouſſy than by their 


e to deliver the church from the moſt formidable of her 


enemies. The three principal leaders of the Catholics, Athanaſius 
of Alexandria, Euſtathius of Antioch, and Paul of Conſtantinople, 
were depoſed on various accuſations, by the ſentence of numerous 
councils; and were afterwards baniſhed into diſtant provinces by the 


firſt of the Chriſtian emperors, who, in the laſt moments of his life, 


received the rites of baptiſm from the Arian biſhop of Nicomedia. 


The eccleſiaſtical government of Conſtantine cannot be juſtified from 


the reproach of levity and weakneſs. But the credulous monarch, 


unſkilled in the ſtratagems of theological warfare, might be de- 


ceived by the modeſt and ſpecious profeſſions of the heretics, whoſe 
ſentiments he never perfectly underſtood ; and while he protected 
Arius, and perſecuted Athanaſius, he ſtill conſidered the council of 


Nice as the bulwark of the Chriſtian faith, and the peculiar glory of 
his own reign *. 


The 


We derive the original ſtory from Atha- 
naſius (tom. i. p. 670.), who expreſſes ſome 
reluctance to ſtigmatize the memory of the 
dead. He might exaggerate ; hut the perpe- 
tual commerce of Alexandria and Conſtanti- 
nople would have rendered it dangerous to 
invent. Thoſe who preſs the literal narra- 


tive of the death of Arius (his bowels ſud- 


denly burſt out in a privy) muſt make their 

option between poiſon and miracle. 
3+ The change in the ſentiments, or at leaſt 
in the conduct, of Conſtantine, may be traced 
in Eufebius (in Vit. Conſtant. I. iii. c. 23. I. 
iv. c. 41.), Socrates (I. i. c. 23—39.), Sozo- 
men (1. ii. c. 16—34.), Theodoret (I. i. c. 
14—34), and Philoſtorgius (1. ii. e. 117]. 
But 


XXI. 


His faith was approved bj 
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Conſtantius 
favours the 
Anans, 

A. D. 3 1» 
361. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The ſons of Conſtantine muſt have been admitted from their 
childhood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in the 
delay of their baptiſm, the example of their father. Like him, they 
-preſumed to pronounce their judgment on myſteries into which they 
had never been regularly initiated“: and the fate of the Trinitarian 
controverſy depended, in a great meaſure, on the fentiments of Con- 
ſtantius ; who inherited the provinces of the Eaſt, and acquired the 
poſſeſſion of the whole empire. The Arian preſbyter or biſhop, 
who had ſecreted for his uſe the teſtament of the deceaſed emperor, 
improved the fortunate occaſion which had introduced him to the 
familiarity of a prince, whoſe public counſels were always ſwayed 
by his domeſtic favourites. The eunuchs and ſlaves diffuſed the ſpi- 
ritual poiſon through the palace, and the dangerous infection was 
communicated by the female attendants to the guards, and by the em- 
preſs to her unſuſpicious huſband”. The partiality which Conſtantius 
always expreſſed towards the Euſebian faction, was inſenſibly fortified 
by the dexterous management of their leaders; and his victory over 
the tyrant Magnentius encreaſed his inclination, as well as ability, to 
employ the arms of power in the cauſe of Arianiſm. While the two 
armies were engaged in the plains of Murſa, and the fate of the 
two rivals depended on the chance of war, the ſon of Conſtantine 
paſſed the anxious moments in a church of the martyrs, under the 
walls of the city. His ſpiritual comforter, Valens, the Arian biſhop 
of the dioceſe, employed the moſt artful precautions to obtain ſuch 
early intelligence as might ſecure either bis favour or his eſcape. A 


_ ecret chain of ſwift and truſty meſſengers informed him of the vi- 


But the firſt of theſe writers was too near the 


86 Socrates, I. ii. c. 2. Sozomen, 1. iii. c. 
ſcene of action, and the others were too re- 


18. Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 813. 834. He ob- 


mote from it. It is ſingular enough, that the 
important taſk of continuing the hiſtory of 
the church, ſhould have been left for two lay- 
-men and a heretic. 


55 Quia etiam tum catechumenus ſacra- 
mentum fidei merito videretur potuiſſe neſcire. 


Sulp. Sever, Hiſt, Sacra, I. ii. i. P. 410. 


ſerves, that the eunuchs are the natural ene- 
mies of the Son. Compare Dr. Jortin' s Re- 
marks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. iv. P. 3. 

with a certain genealogy in Candide (ch. iv.), 
which ends with one of the firſt r of 


Chriſtopher Columbus. 


ciſſitudes 
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ciſſitudes of the battle; and while the courtiers ſtood trembling round C - » P. 


their affrighted maſter, Valens aſſured him that the Gallic legion SL 
gave way; and inſinuated with ſome preſence of mind, that the 
glorious event had been revealed to him by an angel. The grateful 
emperor aſcribed his ſucceſs to the merits and interceſſion of the 
biſhop of Murſa, whoſe faith had deſerved the public and miraculous 
approbation of Heaven. The Arians, who conſidered as their 
own the rages of Gade preferred his glory to that of 
his Father. Cyril, biſhop of Jeruſalem, immediately compoſed 
the deſcription of a celeſtial croſs, encircled with a ſplendid rain- 
bow ; which during the feſtival of Pentecoſt, about the third 
hour of the day, had appeared over the Mount of Olives, to the 
edification of the devout pilgrims, and the people of the holy 
city”. The fize of the meteor was gradually magnified ; and the 
Arian hiſtorian has ventured to affirm, that it was conſpicuous to 
the two armies in the plains of Pannonia; and that the tyrant, who 


is purpoſely repreſented as an idolater, fled before the auſpicious ſign 
of orthodox Chriſtianity“. 


The ſentiments of a judicious ſtranger, who has impartially con- 
ſidered the progreſs of civil or eccleſiaſtical diſcord, are always entitled 
to our notice : and a ſhort paſſage of Ammianus, who ſerved in the 
armies, and ſtudied the character, of Conſtantius, is perhaps of more 


Arian coun- 
cils. 


87 Sulpicius Severus, in Hiſt. Sacra, I. ii. 
P- 495, 406. | 

Cyril (apud Baron. A. D. 353. Ne 26.) 
expreſsly obſerves, that in the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the croſs had been found in the 


bowels of the earth; but that it had appeared, 


in the reign of Conſtantius, in the midſt of 
the heavens. This oppoſition evidently proves, 
that Cyril was ignorant of the ſtupendous mi- 
racle to which the converſion of Conſtantine 
is attributed ; and this ignorance is the more 
ſurpriſing, fince it was no more than twelve 


You II. 


1 


Fears after his death that Cyril was conſe- 


crated biſhop of Jeruſalem, by the immediate 
See Til- 


ſucceſſor of Euſebius of Cæſarea. 
lemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viii. p. 715. 

59 It is not eaſy to determine how far the 
ingenuity of Cyril might be aſſiſted by ſome 
natural appearances of a ſolar halo. 

9 Philoſtorgius, I. iii. c. 26. He is fol- 
lowed by the author of theAlexandrian Chro- 
nicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus (See 
Gothofred. Diſſert. p. 188.). They could 
not refuſe a miracle, even from the hand of 
an enemy. 


M m 
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| _ CHAP. value than many pages of theological invectives. 
XXI. 99 1 . , 
religion, which, in itſelf,” ſays that moderate hiſtorian, © is plain 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The Chriſtian 


« ant ſimple, he confounded by the dotage of ſuperſtition. Inſtead 
“ of reconciling the parties by the weight of his authority, he 
1 cheriſhed and propagated, by verbal diſputes, the differences which 
* his vain curioſity had excited. The highways were covered with 
troops of biſhops, galloping from every ſide to the aſſemblies, 
„ which they call ſynods; and while they laboured to reduce the 
« whole ſect to their own particular opinions, the public eſtabliſh- 
« ment of the poſts was almoſt ruined by their haſty and repeated 
journies. Our more intimate knowledge of the eccleſiaſtical 
tranſactions of the reign of Conſtantius, would furniſh an ample 
commentary on this remarkable paſſage; which juſtifies the rational 
apprehenſions of Athanaſius, that the reſtleſs activity of the clergy, 


- who wandered round the empire in ſearch of the true faith, would 
excite the contempt and laughter of the unbelieving world *. As 


ſoon as the emperor was relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he 
devoted the leiſure of his winter-quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, 


and Conſtantinople, to the amuſement or toils of controverſy : the 


fword of the magiſtrate, and even of the tyrant, was unftheathed, 
to enforce the reaſons of the theologian; and as he oppoſed the or- 


thodox faith of Nice, it is readily confeſſed that his incapacity and 


ignorance were equal to his preſumption *.. The eunuchs, the wo- 
men, and the biſhops, who governed the vain and feeble mind of 


the emperor, had inſpired him with an inſuperable diſlike to the 


on 0 curious a paſſage well deſerves to be ad ſuum trahere conantur (Valeſius reads co- 
tranſcribed. Chriſtianam religionem abſo- aur] rei vehiculariz. concideret nerves. 
lutam et ſimplicem, anili ſuperſtitione con- Ammianus, xxi. 16. 
fundens ; in qua ſcrutanda perplexius, quam * Athanaſ, tom. i. p. 870. 
componenda gravius excitaret diſcidia plu- 93 Socrates, I. ii. c. 35-47. Sozomen, I. 


rima; que progreſſa fuſius aluit concerta- iy. c. 12—30. Theodoret, I. ii. c. 189—32· 


tione verborum, ut catervis antiſtitum jumen- Philoſtorg. 1, iv. c. 412. 1 v. c. 14. l. vi. 
tis publicis ultro citroque diſcurrentibus, per c. 1-5. 
ſynodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem | 


 Homoouſion N 
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Homoouſion; but his timid conſcience was alarmed by the impiety © HA ÞP. 
of Etius. The guilt of that atheiſt was aggravated by the ſuſpicious . 
Favour of the unfortunate Gallus; and even the deaths of the Impe- 

rial miniſters, who had been maſſacred at Antioch, were imputed to 

the ſuggeſtions of that dangerous ſophiſt. The mind of Conſtan- 

tius, which could neither be moderated by reaſon, nor fixed by faith, 

was blindly impelled to either fide of the dark and empty abyſs, by 

his horror of the oppoſite extreme: he alternately embraced and 

condemned the ſentiments, he ſucceſſively baniſhed and recalled the 

leaders, of the Arian and Semi-Arian factions“ . During the ſeaſon 
of public buſineſs or feſtivity, he employed whole days, and even 

nights, in ſelecting the words, and weighing the Fyllables, which 

compoſed his fluctuating creeds. The ſubject of his meditations ſtill 
purſued and occupied his flumbers ; the incoherent dreams of the 
emperor were received as celeſtial viſions ; and he accepted with com- 
placency the lofty title of hiſhop of biſhops, from thoſe eccleſiaſtics 
who forgot the intereſt of their order for the gratification of their 


paſſions. The deſign of eſtabliſhing an uniformity of doctrine, which 
had engaged him to convene ſo many ſynods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
and Aſia, was repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the diviſions 
of the Arians, and by the reſiſtance of the catholics; and he reſolved, 
as the laſt and deciſive effort, imperiouſly to dictate the decrees of a 
general council. The deſtructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the dif- 
ficulty of finding a convenient place, and perhaps ſome ſecret mo- 
tives of policy, produced an alteration in the ſummons. The biſhops 
of the Eaſt were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Iſauria; while thoſe 
of the Weſt held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coaſt of the 
h 94 Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 23. Athanaſ. tom. The very titles of theſe treatiſes inſpire zea! 
i. p. 831. Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ, tom. vii. and terror; Moriendum pro Dei Filio.” 
P. 947.) has collected ſeveral inſtances of De Regibus Apoſtaticis. * De non con- 


the haughty fanaticiſm of Conſtantius from veniendo cum Hæretico. , De non 
the detached treatiſes of Lucifer of Cagliari. . parcendo in Deum delinquentibus.” . | * 


M m 2 Hadriatic ; ; 
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Hadriatie; and, inſtead of two or three deputier from each province, 
the whole epiſcopal body was ordered to march. The Eaſtern coun- 
cil, after conſuming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, ſeparated 
without any definitive concluſion. The council of the Weſt was pro- 
tracted till the ſeventh month. Taurus, the Prætorian præfect, was in- 


ſtructed not to diſmiſs the prelates till they ſhould all be united in the 


A. D. 360. 


ſame opinion ; and his efforts were ſupported by a power of baniſhing 
fifteen of the moſt refractory, and a promiſe of the conſulſhip if he 


atchieved ſo difficult an adventure. His prayers and threats, the 


authority of the ſovereign, the ſophiſtry of Valens and Urſacius, the 


diſtreſs of cold and hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeleſs 


exile, at length extorted the reluctant conſent of the biſhops of Rimini. 


The deputies of the Eaſt and of the Weſt attended the emperor in the 
palace of Conſtantinople, and he enjoyed the ſatisfaction of impoſing 
on the world a profeſſion of faith which eſtabiſhed the '/zkene/;, 


without expreſſing the conſub/tantiality, of the Son of God. But the 


triumph of Arianiſm had been preceded by the removal of the 


f orthodox clergy, whom it was impoſſible either to intimidate or to 


corrupt; and the reign of Conſtantius was diſgraced by the unjuſt 


and ineffectual perſecution of the great Athanaſius. 


tures of A- 
thanafius. 


Athanaſius ** will never be ſeparated from the Catholic doctrine of 


We have ſeldom an opportunity of obſerving, either in active or 
ſpeculative life, what effect may be produced, or what obſtacles may 


be ſurmounted, by the force of a ſingle mind, when it is inflexibly 


applied to the purſuit of a ſingle object. The immortal name of 


ths 


* Sulp. Sever. Hiſt. "BEV E . 418 | authentic materials from the rich fund of his 


| —430. The Greek hiſtorians were very 1g- 
norant of the affairs of the Weſt. 


9? We may regret that Gregory Naziao: 
zen compoſed a panegyric inſtead of a life 


of Athanaſius ; but we ſhould enjoy and im- 


prove the advantage of drawing our moſt 


5 


own epiſtles and apologies (tom. 1. p. 670— 
951:). I ſhall not imitate the example of 
Socrates (I. ii. c. 1.), who publiſhed the firſt 
edition of his hiſtory without giving himſelt 
the trouble to conſult the writings of Atha- 
naſius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious 

Soꝛzomen, 


1 


; * » I ; N | | | C H A P. 
the Trinity, to whoſe defence he conſecrated every moment and ,. 


every faculty of his being, Educated in the family of Alexander,, ñx! 
he had vigorouſly oppoſed the early progreſs of the Arian hereſy : | 
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he exerciſed the important functions of ſecretary under the aged pre- 
late; and the fathers of the Nicene council beheld with ſurpriſe and 
reſpect, the riſing virtues of the young deacon. In a time of 
public danger, the dull claims of age and of rank are ſometimes ſu- 
perſeded ; and within five. months after his return from Nice, the 


deacon Athanaſius was ſeated. on the archiepiſcopal throne of Egypt. 

He filled that eminent ſtation above. forty-ſix years, and his long A. D. 226 
adminiſtration was ſpent in a perpetual combat againſt the powers of 375” 
Arianiſm. Five times was Athanaſius expelled from his throne; 
twenty years he paſſed as an exile or a fugitive; and almoſt every 
province of the Roman empire was ſucceſſively witneſs to his merit, 

and his ſufferings in the cauſe of the Homoouſion, which he con- 

ſidered as the ſole pleaſure and buſineſs, as the duty, and as the glory, 

of his life. Amidſt the ſtorms of perſecution, the archbiſhop of 

Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous of fame, cardlefs of ſafety; 

and although his mind was tainted. by the contagion of fanaticiſm, 

Athanafius diſplayed a ſuperiority of character and abilities, which 

would have qualified. him, far better than the degenerate ſons. of 

Conſtantine, for the government of a great monarchy. His learning 

was much. leſs. profound and extenſive than that of Euſebius of 
Cæſarea, and his rude eloquence could not be compared with the 

poliſhed' oratory of Gregory or Baſil ; but whenever the primate of 

Egypt was called upon to juſtify his ſentiments or his conduct, his 

unpremeditated ſtyle, either of ſpeaking or writing, was clear, for- 

cible, and perſuaſive. He has always been revered in the orthodox 


— 


Sozomen, and the learned e con- lemont (com. vi): and of the Benedictine 
nect the life of Athanaſius with the ſeries of editors, has collected every fact, and exa- 
naten hiſtory. The diligence of Til - mined every difficulty. | 


551 | Abos, 
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C WB P. ſchool, as one of the moſt accurate maſters of the Chriſtian theology; 
-= and he was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs two profane ſciences, leſs adapted to 
the epiſcopal character; the knowledge of juriſprudence”, and that 
of divination”. Some fortunate conjectures of future events, which 
| impartial reaſoners might aſcribe to the experience and judgment of 
Athanaſius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inſpiration, 

and imputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanaſius was continually engaged with the prejudices 
and paſhons of every order of men from the monk to the emperor, 
he knowledge of human nature was his firſt and moſt important 
ſcience. He preſerved a diſtin&t and unbroken view of a ſcene 


which was inceſſantly ſhifting ; and never failed to improve thoſe 

deciſive moments which are irreceverably paſt before they are per- 

ceived by a common eye. The archbiſhop of Alexandria was capa» 

ble of diſtinguiſhing how far he might boldly command, and where 

he muſt dextrouſly inſinuate; how long he might contend with 

| power, and when he muſt withdraw from perſecution ; and while 
; he directed the thunders of the church againſt hereſy and rebellion, 
| be could affume, in the boſom of his own party, the flexible and 
indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The election of Athanaſius 

has not eſcaped the reproach of irregularity and precipitation“; 

but the propriety of his behaviour conciliated the affections both of 

the clergy and of the people, The Alexandrians were impatient to 


* Sulpicius Severus (Hiſt, Sacra, I. ii. 
p. 396.) calls him a lawyer, a juriſconſult. 
This character cannot now be diſcovered ei- 
ther in the life or writings of Athanaſius. 

2 Dicebatur enim fatidicarum ſortium fi- 
dem, quæve augurales portenderent alites 
ſcientiſſime callens aliquoties prædixiſſe fu- 
tura. Ammianus, xv. 7. A prophecy, or 
rather a joke, is related by Sozomen (1. iv. 


c. 10.), which evidently proves (if the crows 


6 


ſpeak Latin) that Athanaſius underſtood the 
language of the crows. - 

93 The irregular ordination of Athanaſius 
was ſlightly mentioned in the councils which 
were held againſt him. See Philoſtorg. I. ii. 
c, 11, and Godefroy, p. 71: but it can 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed that the aſſembly of the 
biſhops of Egypt would ſolemnly atteſt a 
public falſehood. Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 726. 


riſe 
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riſe in arms for the defence of an eloquent and liberal paſtor. In 
kis diſtreſs he always derived ſupport, or at leaſt conſolation, from 
the faithful attachment of his parochial clergy ; and the hundred 
biſhops of Egypt adhered, with unſhaken zeal, to the cauſe of 
Athanaſius. In the modeſt equipage, whick pride and policy would 
affect, he frequently performed the epiſcopal viſitation of his pro- 
vinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of Ethiopia; 
familiarly converſing with the meaneſt of the populace, and humbly 
ſaluting the ſaints and hermits of the deſert“. Nor was it only 
in eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, among men whoſe education and man- 
ners were ſimilar to his own, that Athanaſius diſplayed the aſcend- 
ancy of his genius. He appeared with eaſy and reſpectful firmneſs 


in the courts of princes; and in the various turns of his proſperous 


and adverſe fortune, he never loſt the confidence of his friends, or 
the eſteem of his enemies. | 

In his youth, the primate of Egypt reſiſted the great Conſtantine, 
who had repeatedly ſignified his will, that Arius ſhould be reſtored 
to the Catholic communion ”. The. emperor reſpected, and might 
forgive, this inflexible reſolution; and the faction who conſidered 
Athanaſius as their moſt formidable enemy, were conſtrained to 
diſſemble their hatred, and ſilently to prepare an indirect and diſ- 
tant aſſault. They ſcattered rumours and ſuſpicions, repreſented the 


archbiſhop as a proud and oppreſſive tyrant, and boldly accuſed him 
of violating the treaty which had been ratified in the Nicene coun- 


ing, but requeſted in Writing, Xx Wy2ouÞus; 
fe nee, Yearws de, nei. His letters gra- 


* See the Hiſtory of the Fathers of the 
Deſert, publiſned by Roſweide: and Tille- 


mont Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii., in the lives 
cf Antony, Pachomius, &c. Athanaſius him- 
felf, who did not diſdain to compoſe the life 
of his friend Antony, has carefully obſerved 
how often the holy monk deplored and pro- 
pheſied the miſchiefs of the Arian Hereſy. 
Athanaſ. tom. ii. p. 492. 498, &c. 

At firſt Conſtantine threatened: in. ſheak- 


dually aſſumed a menacing tone; but while 
he required that the entrance of the church 
ſhould: be open to a//,. he avoided the odious 
name of Arius. Athanaſius, like a ſkilful 
politician, has accurately marked theſe diſ- 
tinctions (tom. i. p. 788), which allowed him 
ſome ſcope for excuſe and A. 
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eil, with the ſchiſmatic followers of Meletius *. Athanaſius had 
openly diſapproved that ignominious peace, and the emperor was 
diſpoſed to believe, that he had abuſed his eccleſiaſtical and civil 
power, to perſecute thoſe odious ſectaries; that he had ſacrilegiouſſy 
broken a chalice in one of their churches of Marzotis; that he had 
whipped or impriſoned fix of their biſhops ; and that Arſenius, a 
ſeventh biſhop of the ſame party, had been murdered, or at leaſt 
mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate *”. Theſe charges, 
which affected his honour and his life, were referred by Conſtantine 
to his brother Dalmatius the Cenſor, who reſided at Antioch; the 
ſynods of Cæſarea and Tyre were ſucceſſively convened 3 and 
the biſhops of the Eaſt were inſtructed to judge the cauſe of 
Athanaſius, before they proceeded to confecrate the new church 
of the Reſurrection at Jeruſalem. The primate might be con- 
ſcious of his innocence; but he was ſenſible, that the ſame impla- 
cable ſpirit which had dictated the accuſation, would direct the pro- 
ceeding, and pronounce the ſentence. He prudently declined the 


_ tribunal of his enemies, deſpiſed the ſummons of the ſynod of Cæ- 


ſarea; and, after a long and artful delay, ſubmitted to the peremp- 
tory commands of the emperor, who threatened to puniſh his cri- 
minal diſobedience if he refuſed to appear in the council of Tyre“ 
Before Athanaſius, at the head of fifty Egyptian prelates, failed 
from Alexandria, he had wiſely ſecured the alliance of the Meletians ; 


The Meletians in Egypt, like the Do- 
natiſts in Africa, were produced by an epiſ- 
copal quarrel which aroſe from the perſecu- 
tion. I have not leiſure to purſue the ob- 
ſcure controverſy, which ſeems to have been 
miſrepreſented by the partiality of Athana- 
ſius, and the ignorance of Epiphanius. See 
Moſheim's General Hiſtory of the Church, 
vol. 1. p. 201. 


The treatment of the fix biſhops is ſpe- 


Lified by.Sozomen (I. ii. c. 25.) ; but Atha- 


naſius himſelf, ſo copious on the ſubject of 
Arſenius and the chalice, leaves this grave 
accuſation withour a reply. 

9* Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 788. Socrates, 
1. i. c. 28. Sozomen, |. ü. c. 25. The 


emperor, in his Epiſtle of Convocation 


(Euſeb. in Vit. Conſtant. I. iv. c. 42.), 
ſeems to prejudge ſome members of the 
clergy, and it was more than probable that 
the ſynod would apply thoſe reproaches to 
Athanaſius. IT 

TT and 


— 
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abd Arſenius himſelf, his imaginary victim, and his ſecret friend, 
was privately concealed in his train. The ſynod of Tyre was con- 
ducted by Euſebius of Cæſarea, with more paſſion, and with leſs art, 
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than his learning and experience might promiſe ; his numerous fac- 


tion repeated the names of homicide and tyrant ; and their clamours 
were encouraged by the ſeeming patience of Athanaſius; who ex- 
pected the deciſive moment to produce Arſenius alive and unhurt 
in the midſt of the aſſembly. The nature of the other charges did 
not admit of ſuch clear and fatisfaQtory replies; yet the archbiſhop 
was able to prove, that, in the village, where he was accuſed of 
breaking a conſecrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor chalice 
could really exiſt. The Arians, who had ſecretly determined the guilt 


and condemnation of their enemy, attempted, however, to diſguiſe their | 


injuſtice by the imitation of judicial forms: the ſynod appointed an 
epiſcopal commiſſion of ſix delegates to collect evidence on the ſpot ; and 
this meaſure, which was vigorouſly oppoſed by the Egyptian biſhops, 
opened new ſcenes of violence and perjury **. After the return of 
the deputies from Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced. 
the final. ſentence of degradation and exile againſt the primate of 
Egypt. The deeree, exprefled in the fierceſt language of malice and 
revenge, was communicated to the emperor and the catholic church; 
and the biſhops immediately reſumed a mild and devout aſpect, ſuch 
as became their holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Chriſt 
But the injuſtice of theſe ecclefiaſtical judges had not been coun- 
tenanced by the ſubmiſſion, or even by the preſence, of Athanaſius. 
He reſolyed to make a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the 
throne was inaccceffible to the voice of truth ; and before the final 


en See, in particular, the ſecond Apology confidence, if he appeared leſt innocent, and 
of Athanaſius (tom. i. p. 763 - 808.), and his enemies leſs abſurd. | | 


his Epiſtles to the Monks (p. 808 866.). % Euſebius in Vit. Conſtantin, I. iv. 


They are juſtified by original and authentic c. 41—47. 
documents; but they would inſpire more | 


Vor. II. . ſentence 


— 


His firſt 
exile, 


A. D. 336. 
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e could be pronounced at Pere: the intrepid 1 threw 


s himſelf into a bark, which was ready to hoiſt ſail: for the Imperial 


city. The requeſt of a formal audience might have been oppoſed 
or eluded; but Athanaſius concealed his arrival; watched the moment 
of Conſtantine's return from an adjacent villa, and boldly encountered 
his angry ſovereign as he paſſed on horſeback through the principal 
ſtreet of Conſtantinople. So ſtrange an apparition excited his ſurpriſe 
and indignation; and the guards were ordered to remove the importu- 
nate ſuitor ; but his reſentment was ſubdued by involuntary reſpect; 
and the haughty ſpirit of the emperor was awed by the courage and 
eloquence of a biſhop, who implored his juſtice and awakened his 
„ *. Conſtantine liſtened to the complaints of Athanaſius 
with Ampartial and even gracious attention; the members of the 
of Tyre were ſummoned to juſtify their proceedings; and the 
= the Euſebian faction would have been confounded; if they 
had not aggravated the guilt of the primate by the dexterous ſuppo- 
ſition of an unpardonable offence; a criminal deſign to intercept and 
detain the corn- fleet of Alexandria, which ſupplied the ſubſiſtence of 
the new capital. The emperor was ſatisfied that the peace of 
Egypt would be ſecured by the abſence of a popular leader; but he 
refuſed to fill the vacancy of the archiepiſcopal throne; and the 


ſentence, which, after long heſitation, he pronounced, was that of a 


jealous oſtraciſm, rather than of an ignominious exile. In the 
remote province of Gaul, but in the hoſpitable court of Treves, 


10: Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 804. In a church 


dedicated to St. Athanaſius, this fituation” 
would afford a better ſubje& for a picture, 


than moſt of the ſtories of miracles and 
martyrdoms. 


792 Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 729. „ 
related (in Vit. Sophiſt. p. 36, 37. edit. 
Commelin) a ſtrange example of the cruelty 
and credulity of Conſtantine on a ſimilar oc- 
caſion. The eloquent Sopater, à Syrian 


5 


philoſopher, enjoyed his friendſhip, and pro- 


voked the reſentment of Ablavius, his Præ- 
torian prefect. The corn fleet was detained. 
for want of a ſouth wind : the people of Con- 
ſtantinople were diſcontented; and Sopater 
was beheaded on a charge Gar be had Found 
the winds by the power of magic. Suidas 
adds, that Conſtantine withed to prove, by 
this execution, that he had abſolutely re- 
nounced the ſuperſtition of the Gentiles. 


Athanaſius 
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Athanaſins' paſſed about twenty-eight months. The death of the 
emperor changed the face of public affairs; and, amidft the general 
indulgence of a young reign, the primate was reſtored to his country 
by an/ honourable edict of the younger Conſtantine, who expreſſed 


a deep ſenſe of the innocence and merit of his venerable gueſt 
The death of that prince expoſed Athanaſius to a ſecond perſecu- 
em and the feeble Conſtantius, the ſovereign of the Eaſt, ſoon 


became the ſecret accomplice of the Euſebians. Ninety biſhops of 


chat ſect or faction aſſembled at Antioch, under the ſpecious pretence 
of dedicating the cathedral. They compoſed an ambiguous creed, 
which is faintly tinged with the colours of Semi-Arianiſm, and 
twenty-five canons, which {till regulate the diſcipline” of the ortho- 
dox Greeks . It was decided, with ſome appearance of equity, 
that a biſhop, deprived by a ſynod, ſhould not reſume his epiſcopal 
functions, till he had been abſolved by the judgment of an equal 


ſynod; the law was immediately applied to the caſe of Athanaſius ; 


the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, his degrada- 
tion: a ſtranger named Gregory, was ſeated on his throne ; and Phila- 


grius , the præfect of Egypt, was inſtructed to ſupport the newprimate 
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341. 


with the civil and military powers of the province. Oppreſſed by the 1 


conſpiracy of the Aſiatic abc Athanaſtus withdrew from Alex- 
andria, and paſſed three years as an exile and a ſuppliant on the 
3 385 6g EET SS holy 


10 In his return he ſaw Conſtantius 


twice, at Viminiacum and at Cæſarea in 


Cappadocia. (Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 676.) 


_ Tillemont ſuppoſes that Conftantine intro- 
duced him to the meeting of the three royal 
brothers in Pannonia. (Memoires Eccleſ. 
tom. viii. p. 69.) 


104 See 8 Pandect. tom. 1. | p- | 


429—452,, and tom, ii. Annotation. p. 182. 


Tillemont Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vi. p. 310— 


324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned 


this Nang of Antioch with too much favour 


and | reſpeRt. He reckons vinety-ſeven bi- 


ſhops. _ 

25 "I ig magiſtrate, ſo lia to Athana- 
ſius, is praiſed by Gregory N W tom. 
1. Orat. xxi. p. 390, 391. | 

Szpe premente Deo fert Deus alter om. 


For the credit of human nature, I am always 
pleaſed” to diſcover ſome good qualities in 


thoſe men whom party has . as 
tyrants and monſters. 

The chronological difficulties which 
perplex the reſidence of Athanaſius at Rome, 
Nu 2 | are 
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mouſly declared in a council of fifty biſhops of Italy. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


holy threſhold of the Vatican By the aſſiduous ſtudy of the 
Latin language, he ſoon qualified himſelf to negociate with the 


weſtern clergy; his decent Hattery ſwayed and directed the haughty 


Julius: the Roman Pontiff was perſuaded to conſider his appeal as the 
peculiar intereſt of the Apoſtolic fee; and his innocence was unani- 
At the end of 
three years, the primate was ſummoned to the court of Milan by the 


_ emperor Conſtans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful. pleaſures, 


{till profeſſed a lively regard for the orthodox faith. 3 cauſe of 


truth and juſtice was promoted by the influence of gold”, and the 
miniſters of Conſtans adviſed their ſovereign to require the convoca- 
tion of an ecclefiaſtical aſſembly, which might act as the repreſent- 
atives of the Catholic church. Ninety-four biſhops of the Weſt, 
ſeventy- ſix biſhops of the Eaſt, encountered each other at Sardica, 
on the verge of the two empires, but in the dominions of the pro- 
tector of Athanaſius. Their debates ſoon degenerated into hoſtile 
altercations; the Aſiatics, apprehenſive for their perſonal ſafety, 


_ retired to Philippopolis in Thrace; and the rival fynods reciprocally 


hurled their fpiritual thunders againſt their enemies, whom they 
piouſly condemned. as the enemies of the true God. Their decrees 


piebat Romam confugiſſe, ee 


are ſtrenuouſly agitated by Valefius (Obſer- 
pontificis comiter. coluifle, eoque pacto op- 


vat. ad Calcem, tom. ii. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. i. 


c. 1—5.) and Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. 
tom. viii. p. 674, &c.).. I have followed 
the ſimple hypotheſis of Valeſius, who allows 
only one journey, after the intrufon of Gre- 


197 I cannot forbear tranſcribing a judi- 


cious obſervation of Wetſtein (Prolegomen. 
N. T. p. 19.) : Si tamen Hiftoriam Eccle- 


ſiaſticam velimus conſulere, patebit jam inde 
a ſeculo quarto, cum, ortis controverſiis, ec- 
cleſiæ Græciæ doctores in duas partes ſeinde- 
rentur, ingenio, eloquentia, numero, tantum 
non „ eam * qu vincere cu- 


2 


preſſis per pontificem et epiſcopos Latinos 


prævaluiſſe, atque orthodoxiam. in conciliis 


ſtabiliviſſe. Eam ob cauſam Athanaſius, non 
ſine comitatu, Romam petut, plureſque annos. 
ibi hæſit. : 

_ 3*® Phaloſtorgius, I. ii. c. 12. If any 
corruption was uſed to promote the intereſt 
of religion, an advocate of Athanaſius might 
juſtify or excuſe this queſtionable. conduct, 
by the example of Cato and Sidney; the 
former of whom is aid to have given, and 
the latter to have received, a bribe, in the 
cauſe of. liberty. | 


were: 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


were oublifhedt and ratified in their reſpective provinces; "ard Atha- 
naſius, who in the Weſt was revered as a ſaint, was expoſed as a 


criminal to the abhorrence of the Eaft ”?; The council of Sardica 
reveals the firſt ſymptoms of diſcord and ſchiſm between the Greek 
and Latin churches, 'which were ſeparated by the accidental difference 


of faith, and the permanent diſtinction of language. 

During his ſecond exile in the Weſt, Athanaſnis was frequently 
admitted to the Imperial preſence; at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, 
Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The biſhop of the dioceſe uſually 
aſſiſted at theſe interviews; the maſter of the offices ſtood before the 
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veil or curtain of the ſacred apartment; and the uniform moderation 


of the primate might be atteſted by theſe reſpectable witneſſes, to 


vrhoſe evidence he ſolemnly appeals EE Prudence would undoubt- 
edly ſuggeſt the mild and reſpectful tone that became a fubject and a 
_ ': biſhop. In theſe familiar conferences with the ſovereign of the 
Weſt, Athanaſius might lament the error of Conftantius ; but he 
boldly. arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; 


deplored the diſtreſs and danger of the Catholic church; and excited 
Conſtans to emulate the zeal and glory of his father. The emperor 


declared his reſolution of employing the troops and treaſures of 


Europe in the orthodox cauſe; and ſignified, by a conciſe and per- 


emptory epiſtle to his brother Conſtantius, that unleſs he. conſented 


to the immediate reſtoration of Athanaſius, he himſelf, with. A fleer 
and a would ſeat the archbiſhop on the throne of A 


Ny 


g\ey 


The Canon, which allows appeals to tives againſt Conſtantius (de the Bands to 
the Roman pontiffs, has almoſt raiſed the the Monks), at the ſame time that he 
council of Sardica to the dignity of a general aſſured him of his profound reſpect, we might 
council; and its, adts have been ignorantly diſtruſt the profeſſions of uy archbiſhop. : 
or artfully confounded with thoſe of the Ni- Tom. i. p. 677. 
cene ſynod. See Tillemont, tom. viii. p. det: Notwithſtanding the diſcreet filence WS 
689, and Geddes's Tracts, vol. ii. p. 49 — Athanaſius, and the manifeſt forgery of a 
je letter inſerted by Socrates, theſe menaces 
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Bur this religious war, ſo-horrible to nature, was prevented by the 
timely compliance of Conſtantius; and the emperor of the Eaft 

condeſcended to folicit a reconciliation with a ſubject whom he had 
injured. Athanaſius waited with decent pride, till he had received three 
ſucceſſive epiſtles full of the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the protection, the 
favour, and the eſteem of his ſovereign; who invited him to reſume 


His epiſcopal ſeat, and who added the humiliating precaution of 


engaging his principal miniſters to atteſt the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions. They were manifeſted in a till more public manner, by the 
ftri& orders which were diſpatched into Egypt to recall the adherents 


of Athanaſius, to reſtore their privileges, to proclaim their inno- 


cence, and to eraze from the public regiſters. the illegal proceedin gs 
which had been obtained dyring the prevalence of the Euſebian 


faction. After every ſatisfaction and ſecurity had been given, which 


juſtice or even delicacy could require, the primate proceeded, by flow 
journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Aſia, and Syria; and 
his progreſs was marked by the abject homage of the Oriental 
biſhops, who excited his contempt without deceiving his penetra- 
tion At Antioch he ſaw the emperor Conſtantius; ſuſtained, 
with modeſt firmneſs, the embraces and proteſtations of his maſter, 
and eluded the propoſal of allowing the Arians a fingle church at 
Alexandria, by claiming, in the other cities of the empire, a ſimilar 
toleration for his own party; a reply which might have appeared 
juſt and moderate in the mouth of an independent prince. The 
entrance of the archbiſhop into his capital was a triumphal proceſ- 


ſion; abſence and . bad endeared him to the Sane 5 


1 of Cagliari, and even of Conſtafftius | Athanaſius bimſelr, are of ſo diferent a caſt 


himſelf. See Tillemont, tom. viii. p. 693. from each other, that they cannot both be 


112 J have always entertained ſome doubts genuine. The one ſpeaks the language of 


5 concerning the retractation of Urſacius and criminals who confeſs their guilt and infamy ; 


Valens (Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 776.). Their the other of enemies, who ſolicit on equal 


his 


or THE- ROMAN. EMPIRE. 


his authority, Which he exerciſed with rigour, was more „ 
eſtabliſhed ; and his fame was diffuſed from Ov to Been over 
the whole extent of the Chriſtian world 919 „ RES TYRE: 
But the ſubje& who has reduced his prince to the eben of 
diſſembling, can never expect a ſincere and laſting forgiveneſs; and 
the tragic fate of Conſtans ſoon deprived Athanaſius of a powerful 
and generous protector. The civil war between the aſſaſſin and the 
only ſurviving brother of Conſtans, which affſicted the empire above 


three years, ſecured an interval of repoſe to the Catholic church; 


and the two contending parties were deſirous to conciliate the 
friendſhip of a biſhop, who, by the weight of his perſonal autho- 
rity, might determine the fluctuating . reſolutions: of an important 
province. He gave audience to the ambaſſadors of the tyrant, with 
whom he was afterwards accuſed of holding a ſecret correſpond- 
ence ; and the emperor Conſtantius repeatedly aſſured his deareſt 
father, the moſt reverend Athanaſius, that, notwithſtanding the ma- 
licious rumours which were circulated by their common enemies, he 
had ara the ſentiments, as well as the throne, of his deceaſed 
brother. Gratitude and humanity would have lifpoſed. the pri- 
mate of e to deplore the untimely fate of Conſtans; and to 
abhor the guilt of Magnentius; but as he clearly underſtood that the 
apprehenſions of Conſtantius were his only ſafeguard, the fervour 
of his prayers for the ſucceſs of the righteous cauſe might perhaps be 
ſomewhat abated. The ruin of Athanaſius was no longer contrived: 


by the obſcure malice of a few bigotted or angry biſhops, who, 


The circumſtances of his ſecond return ſolemn aſſertions, and ſpecious arguments. 
may be collected from Athanaſius himſelf, He admits that letters had been forged in 
tom. i. p. 769 and 822. 843. Socrates, I. his name, but he requeſts that his own ſecre- 
It. c. 18. Sozomen, I. iii. c. 19. Theo- taries, and thoſe of the tyrant, may be ex- 
doret, 1. ii. c. 11, 12. Fa, I. iii. amined, whether thoſe letters had been: 
. written by the former or received by, the. 
41+ Athanaſius (tom. i. p. 677, 678.) PR] latter 
fends his 1 innocence by eco complaints, Be Athanaſ. tom, i. p. 825=844- 


abuſed 
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cbukes the authority of a credulous monarch. The wonhreh himſelf 
avowed the reſolution, which he had ſo long ſuppreſſed, of avenging 
his private injuries; and the firſt winter after his victory, which 


he paſſed at Arles, was employed againſt an enemy more odious to 


Councils of 
Arles and 
Milan, A. D. 


33 333. 


him than the vanquiſhed tyrant of Gaul. 


If the emperor had capriciouſſy decreed the death of the moſt emi- 
nent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel order would have 
been executed without heſitation, by the miniſters of open violence or 
of ſpecious injuſtice. The caution, the delay, the difficulty with which 
he proceeded in the condemnation and puniſhment of a popular biſhop, 
diſcovered to the world that the privileges of the church had already 
revived a ſenſe of order and freedom in the Roman government. The 
ſentence which was pronounced in the fynod of Tyre, and ſubſcribed 
by a large majority of the eaſtern biſhops, had never been expreſsly 


repealed; and as Athanaſius had been once degraded from his epiſ- 


copal dignity by the judgment of his brethren, every ſubſequent act 
might be conſidered as irregular, and even criminal. But the me- 
mory of the firm and effectual ſupport which the primate of Egypt 
had derived from the attachment of the weſtern church, engaged 
Conftantius to ſuſpend the execution of the ſentence, till he had ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Latin biſhops. Two years were con- 
ſumed in eccleftaftical negociations; and the important cauſe between 
the emperor and one of his ſubjects was ſolemnly debated, firſt in the 
ſynod of Arles, and afterwards i in the great council of Milan , which 


conſiſted of above three hundred biſhops. Their integrity was gra- 
dually undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dexterity of 


216 Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 861. Theodoret, I. ii. Greek writers, that we muſt rejoice in the 
c. 16. The emperor declared, that he was fupply of ſome letters of Euſebius, extracted 
more defirous to ſubdue Athanafius, than he by Baronius, from the archives of the church 
had been to vanquifh Magnentius or Syl- of Vercellz, and of an old life of Dionyſius 
vanus. f 5 + ME: Milan, publiſhed by Bollandus. Sce Ba- 

17 The affairs of the council of Milan are ronius, A. D. 355. and Tillemont, tom. vii. 
ſo imperfectly and erroneouſly related by the p. 1415. . 

17; das | t 
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Fl unh, and the preſſing ſolicitations of a prince, who 'gratified C A p. 
his revenge at the expence of his dignity; and expoſed his own wy 


paſſions, whilft he influenced thoſe of the clergy. Corruption, the 
moſt infallible ſymptom of conſtitutional liberty, was ſucceſsfully 
practiſed: . honours, gifts, and immunities were offered and accepted 


as the price of an epiſcopal vote; and the condemnation of the 
Alexandrian primate was artfully repreſented, as the only meaſure , 


' which could reſtore the peace and union of the Catholic church. 
The friends of Athanaſius were not, however, wanting to their 
leader, or to their cauſe. With a manly ſpirit, which the ſanctity of 


their character rendered leſs dangerous, they maintained, in public 


debate, and in private conference with the emperor, the eternal ob- 
ligation of religion and juſtice. They declared, that neither the hope 
of his favour, nor the fear of his diſpleaſure, ſhould prevail on them 
to join in the condemnation of an abſent, an innocent, a reſpectable 
brother . They affirmed, with apparent reaſon, that the illegal 
and obſolete decrees of the council of Tyre had long ſince been ta- 


citly aboliſhed by the Imperial edicts, the honourable re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of the archbiſhop of Alexandria, and the filence-or recantation 
of his moſt clamorous adverſaries. They alleged, that his innocence 
had been atteſted by the unanimous biſhops of Egypt, and had been 
acknowledged in the councils of Rome and Sardica '*, by the im- 
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us The honours, preſents, feaſts, which 
ſeduced ſo many biſhops, are mentioned with 
indignation by thoſe who were too pure or 
too proud to accept them. We combat 


8 (ays Hilary of Poitiers) againſt Conſtan- 


* tius the antichriſt; who ſtrokes the belly 
« inſtead of ſcourging the back ;** qui non 
dorſa cædit, ſed ventrem palpat. Hilarius 
contra Conſtant. c. 5. p. 1240. 

Something of this oppoſition is men- 
tioned by Ammianus (xv. 7.); who had a 
very dark and ſuperficial knowledge of eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, Liberius . .. perſeveranter 
renitebatur, nec viſum hominem, nec audi- 


Vor. II. 


tum damnare nefas ultimum ſæpe exclamans; 
aperte ſcilicet recaleitrans Imperatoris arbi- 
trio. Id enim ille Athanaſio ſemper infeſ- 
tus, &c. 


2 More properly by the orthodox part 


of the council of Sardica. If the biſhops of 
both parties had fairly voted, the diviſion 
would have been 9+ to 76. M. de Tille- 
mont (ſee tom. viii. p. 11471158.) is 
juſtly ſurprifed that ſo ſmall a. majority 
ſhould have proceeded ſo vigorouſly againſt 
their adverſaries, the principal of whom they 
OT depoſed. 
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partial judgment of the Latin chbvch. They deplored the hard 
condition of Athanaſius, who, after enjoying ſo many years his ſeat, 
his reputation, and the ſeeming confidence; of his ſovereign, was 


again called upon to confute the moſt groundleſs and extravagant 


accuſations. Their language was ſpecious; their conduct was ho- 
nourable: but in this long and obſtinate conteſt, which fixed the eyes 
of the whole empire on a ſingle biſhop, the eccleſiaſtical factions 


were prepared to ſacrifice truth and juſtice, to the more intereſting 


Condemna- 
tion of Atha- 
naſius, A. D. 


355˙ 


object of defending, or removing, the intrepid champion of the 


Nicene faith. The Arians ſtill thought it prudent tö diſguiſe in 

ambiguous language, their real ſentiments and deſigns: but the 
orthodox biſhops, armed with the favour of the people, and the 
decrees of a general council, inſiſted on every occaſion, and particu- 
larly. at Milan, that their adverſaries ſhould purge themſelves from 
the ſuſpicion of hereſy, before they FOO to arraign the conduct 
of the great Athanaſius 

But the voice of al (if reaſon was indeed on the ſide of Atha- 
naſius) was ſilenced by the clamours of a factious or venal majority; 


and the councils of Arles and Milan were not diſſolved till the arch- 


biſhop of Alexandria had been ſolemnly condemned and depoſed by 
the judgment of the Weſtern, as well as of the Eaſtern, church. The 


| biſhops who had oppoſed, were required to ſubſcribe, the ſentence; 


and to unite in religious communion with the ſuſpected leaders of 
the adverſe party. A formulary of conſent was tranſmitted by the 
meſſengers of ſtate to the abſent biſhops: and. all thoſe who refuſed 
to ſubmit their private opinion to the public and inſpired wiſdom 
of the councils of Arles and Milan, were immediately baniſhed by 
the emperor, who affected to execute the decrees of the Catholic 
church. Among thoſe prelates Who you: the honourable bend of 


| 48 . Severus in Hig. Sacra, 7 ii. p. 42. : 15 | 


3 | 8 Confeſſors 
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confeſſors and exiles, Liberius of Rome, Oſius of Cordova, Pauli- © = P. 
nus of Treves, Dionyſius of Milan, Euſebius of Vercellz, Lucifer o/. 


Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deſerve to be particularly diſ- 


tinguiſhed. The eminent ſtation of Liberius, who governed the | 
capital of the empire; the perſonal merit and long experience of the 


venerable Oſius, who was revered as the favourite of the great Con- 
ftantine, and the father of the Nicene faith; placed thoſe prelates at 
the head of the Latin church: and their example, either of ſubmiſ- 
fion or reſiſtance, would probably be imitated by the epiſcopal crowd. 
But the repeated attempts of the emperor to ſeduce or to intimidate the 
biſhops of Rome and Cordova, were for ſome time ineffectual. The 
Spaniard declared himſelf ready to ſuffer under Conſtantius, as he 
had ſuffered threeſcore years before under his grandfather Maximian. 


The Roman, in the preſence of his ſovereign, aſſerted the innocence 


of Athanaſius, and his own freedom. When he was baniſhed to Be- 
ræa in Thrace, he ſent back a large ſum which had been offered for 
the accommodation of his journey; and inſulted the court of Milan 
by the haughty remark, that the emperor and his. eunuchs might 
want that gold to. pay their ſoldiers and their biſhops ***7. The reſolu- 
tion of Liberius and Oſius was at length ſubdued by the hardſhips of 
exile and confinement. The Roman pontiff purchaſed his return 
by ſome criminal compliances; and afterwards expiated his guilt by 
a ſeaſonable repentance. Perſuaſion and violence were employed to 


extort the reluctant ſignature of the decrepid biſhop of Cordova, whoſe 


ſtrength was broken, and whoſe faculties were perhaps impaired, by 
the weight of an hundred years; and the inſolent triumph of the 


Arians provoked ſome of the orthodox party to treat with inhuman 
ſeverity the character, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old 


The exile of Liberius is 8 by c. 16. -AthanaC tom. i. p. 834837. Hi- 
Ammianus, XV. 7. See Theodoret, L ii. lar. Fragment, i. 
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man, to whoſe former ſervices Chriſtianity iel was ſo deeply in- 


debted **?. - | 

'Fhe fall 0 Liberkis OR Ofiue refletod a wikis lufire ON 
the firmneſs of thoſe. biſhops who ſtill adhered, with unſhaken fide- 
lity, to the cauſe of Athanaſius and religious truth. The ingenious 


malice of their enemies had deprived them of the benefit of mutual 


comfort and advice, ſeparated: thoſe ' illuſtrious exiles into diſtant 
provinces, and carefully ſelected the moſt inhoſpitable ſpots of a great 
empire. Yet they ſoon experienced that the deferts of Libya, and 
the moſt barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were leſs inhoſpitable than 
the reſidence of thoſe cities in which an Arian biſhop could ſatiate, 
without reftraint, the exquiſite rancour of theological hatred '*. 


Their conſolation was derived from the conſciouſneſs of rectitude 


and independence, from the applauſe, the viſits, the letters, and 
the liberal alms of their adherents '**; and from the ſatisfaction 
which they ſoon enjoyed of obſerving the inteſtine diviſions of 
the adverſaries of the Nicene faith. Such was the nice and capri- 
ctous taſte of the emperor Conſtantius, and ſo eaſily was he offended 
by the ſlighteſt deviation from his imaginary ftandard of Chriſtian 
truth; that he perſecuted, with equal zeal, thoſe who defended the 
conſubſtantiality, thoſe who aſſerted the fmilar fubſtauce, and thoſe 
who denied the /ikene/5, of the Son of God: Three biſhops degrad- 


pe © life of Ofius is collected by Til- place of his exile was changed, by the advice 
temont (tom. vii. p. 524 —561.), who in the of Acacius, to Amblada, a diftrit inhabited 
moſt extravagant terms firſt admires, and then by ſavages, and infeſted by war and petti- 
reprobates, the biſhop of Cordova. In the lence. Philoſtorg. 1. v. c. 2. 
midſt of their lamentations on his fall, the See the cruel treatment and range 
prudence of Athanaſius may be diſtinguiſhed obſtinacy of Euſebius, in his own letters, 


from the blind and i Cs Sams: zeal of Hi- 
ary. 

2 The confeſſors of the Weſt were ſuc- 
ceſſively baniſhed to the deſerts of Arabia or 
"Fhebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, 
the wildeſt parts of Phrygia, which were in 
the poſſeſſion of the impious Montaniſts, &c. 
When the Heretic Ztius was too favourably 
entertained at Mopſueſtia in Cilicia, the 


$40. 


publiſhed by Baronius, A. D. 356. Na 
92 — 12. 

125 Cæterum exules * conſtat, totius 
orbis ſtudiis celebratos pecuniaſque eis in 
ſumptum affatim congeſtas legationibus quo- 
que eos plebis Catholicæ ex omnibus fere 
provinciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever. Hiſt. 


Sacra, p. 414. Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 836. 
ed 
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&d and baniſhed for thoſe adverſe opinions, might poſſibly meet in 
the ſame place of exile; and, according to the difference of their 
temper, might either pity or inſult the blind enthuſiaſm of their 
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antagoniſts, whoſe prefent ſufferings would: never be compenſated by 


future happineſs 
The diſgrace and exile of the orthodox biſhops of the Weſt were 


deſigned as ſo many preparatory ſteps to the ruin of Athanaſius him- 
felf **., Six and twenty months had elapſed; during which the Im- 

perial court ſecretly laboured, by the moſt inſidious arts, to remove 
him from Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance which ſup- 
plied his popular liberality. But when the primate of Egypt, de- 
ſerted and proſeribed by the Latin church, was left deſtitute of any 
foreign ſupport, Conſtantius diſpatched two of his ſecretaries with a 
verbal commiſſion to announce and execute the order of his baniſh- 
ment. As the juſtice of the ſentence was publicly avowed by the 
whole party, the only motive which could reſtrain Conſtantius from 
giving his mellengers the ſanction of a written mandate, muſt be 


Third ex- 
pulſion of 
Athanaſius 
from Alex- 
andria, 


A. D. 356» 


imputed to his doubt of the event; and to a ſenſe of the danger to 


which he might expoſe the ſecond city, and the moſt fertile province 


of the empire, if the people ſhould perſiſt in the reſolution of de- 
fending, by force of arms, the "innocence of their ſpiritual father. 


Such extreme caution afforded Athanaſius a ſpecious pretence re- 
ſpectfully to diſpute the truth of an order, which he could not 
reconcile, either with the equity, or with the former declarations, of 
his gracious maſter. The civil powers of Egypt found themſelves 
inadequate to the taſk of perſuading or compelling the primate to 
abdieate his epiſcopal throne ; and they were obliged to conclude 
a treaty with the popular leaders of Alexandria, by which it was 


1254 Ample materials for the hiſtory of this p- 808.), and the original Proteſt of the 


third perſecution of Athanaſius may be found People of Alexandria againſt the violences 
in his own works, See particularly his very committed by Syrianus (p. 866.). Sozomen 


able Apology to Conftantius (tom.. i. P (I. iv. c. 9.) has thrown into the narrative , 


673.), his firſt Apology for his flight (p. two or three luminous and important circum- 
701.) , his prolix Epiſtle to the Solitaries ſtances. | 
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105 + „ Up ated, that all proceedings and all hoſtilities ſhould be Wende 


till the emperor's pleaſure had been more diſtinctly aſcertained. By 
this ſeeming moderation, the Catholics were deceived into a falſe and 
fatal ſecurity; while the legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, 
advanced, by ſecret orders and haſty marches, to beſiege, or rather 
to ſurpriſe, a capital, habituated to ſedition, and inflamed by religious 
zeal *?. The poſition of Alexandria, between the ſea and the lake 
Mareotis, facilitated the approach and landing of the troops; who 
were introduced into the heart of the city, before any effectual mea- 
ſures could be taken, either to ſhut the gates, or to occupy the im- 
portant poſts of defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty-three 
days after the ſignature of the treaty, Syrianus duke of Egypt, at 
the head of five thouſand ſoldiers, armed and prepared for an aſſault, 
unexpectedly inveſted the church of St. Theonas, where the arch- | 
biſhop, with a part of his clergy and people, performed their noc- 
turnal devotions. The doors of the ſacred edifice yielded to the 
impetuoſity of the attack, which was accompanied with every horrid 
circumſtance of tumult and bloodſhed ; but, as the bodies of the ſlain, 
and the fragments of military weapons, remained the next day an 
unexceptionable evidence in the poſſeſſion of the Catholics, the ei- 
terpriſe of Syrianus may be conſidered as a ſucceſsful irruption, 
rather than as an abſolute conqueſt. The other churches of the city 
were profaned by ſimilar outrages ; and, during at leaſt four months, 
Alexandria was expoſed to the infults of a licentious army, ſtimu- 
lated by the eccleſiaſtics of an hoſtile faction. Many of the faithful 
were killed ; who may deſerve the name of martyrs, if their deaths 
were neither provoked nor revenged ; biſhops and preſbyters were 
treated with cruel ignominy; conſecrated virgins were {tripped naked, 


\ 


129 Athanaſius had lately ſent for Antony, nd were een conducted by the arch - 
and ſome of his choſen Monks. They de- biſhop as far as the gates of the city. Atha- 
ſcended from their mountain, announced to naſ. tom. ii. p. 491, 492. See likewiſe 
the Alexandrians the ſanity of Athanaſius, Rufinus, iii. 164. in Vit. Patr. p. 524. 
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ſcourged, 
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- ſcourged, and violated ; the houſes of wealthy citizens were plun- 


dered ; and, under the maſk of religious zeal, luſt, avarice, and = 


private reſentment, were gratified with impunity, and even with 
applauſe. The Pagans of Alexandria, who ſtill formed a numerous 
and diſcontented party, were eaſily perſuaded to defert a biſhop 
whom they feared and eſteemed. The hopes of ſome peculiar fa- 
vours, and the apprehenſion of being involved in the general penal- 
ties of rebellion, engaged them to promiſe their ſupport- to the 
deſtined ſucceflor of Athanaſius, the famous George of Cappadocia. 


The uſurper, after receiving the conſecration of an Arian ſynod, a 
was placed on the epiſcopal throne by the arms of Sebaſtian, who 


had been appointed Count of Egypt for the execution of that im- 
portant deſign. In the uſe, as well as in the acquiſition, of power, 
the tyrant George diſregarded the laws of religion, of juſtice, and 
of humanity; and the ſame ſcenes of violence and ſcandal which 
had been exhibited in the capital, were repeated in more than ninety 
epiſcopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by ſucceſs, Conſtantius ven- 
tured to approve the conduct of his miniſters. By a public and paſ- 


ſionate epiſtle, the emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alex- _ 


andria from a popular tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by 
the magic of his eloquence; expatiates on the virtues and piety of the 
molt reverend George, the elected biſhop ; and aſpires, as the patron 


and benefactor of the city, to ſurpaſs the fame of Alexander 
himſelf. But he ſolemnly declares his unalterable reſolution to pur- 


ſue with fire and ſword the ſeditious adherents of the wicked Atha- 

naſius, who, by flying from juſtice, has confeſſed his guilt, and 

eſcaped the ignominious death which he had fo often deſerved '*. 
Athanaſius had indeed eſcaped from the moſt imminent dangers ; 


and the adventures of that extraordinary man deſerve and fix our 


130 Athanaf. tom. i. p. 694. The em- expreſs their . betray their fears 
peror, or his Arian * while they and eſteem of Athanaſius, 


attention. 
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attention. On the memorable night . the church of St. Theonas 
was inveſted by the troops of Syrianus, the archbiſhop, ſeated on his 


throne, expected, with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of 


death. While the public devotion was interrupted by ſhouts of rage, 


His retreat, 
A. D. 356— 
362. 


and cries of terror, he animated his trembling congregation to ex- 


preſs their religious conſidence, by chanting one of the pſalms of 


David, which celebrates the triumph of the God of Iſrael over the 
haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length 
burſt open; a cloud of arrows was diſcharged among the people; 


the ſoldiers, with drawn ſwords, ruſhed forwards into the ſanctuary; 


and the dreadful gleam of their armour was reflected by the 
holy luminaries which burnt round the altar“. Athanaſius till 
rejected the pious importunity of the Monks and Preſbyters, who 
were attached to his perſon; and nobly refuſed to deſert his 


epiſcopal ſtation, till he had diſmiſſed in ſafety the laſt of the con- 


gregation. The darkneſs and tumult of the night favoured the re- 
treat of the archbiſhop ; and though he was oppreſſed by the waves 
of an agitated multitude, though he was thrown to the ground, and 


left without ſenſe or motion, he' ſtill recovered his undaunted cou- 


rage; and eluded the eager ſearch of the ſoldiers, who were in- 
ſtructed by their Arian guides, that the head of Athanaſius would be 


the moſt acceptable preſent to the emperor. From that moment the 


primate of Egypt diſappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and 
remained above ſix years concealed in impenetrable obſcurity *** 

The defpotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole extent 
of the Roman world; and the exaſperated monarch had endea- 
voured, by a very preſſing epiſtle to the Chriſtian princes of Æthio- 


* Theſe minute circumſtances are cu- Athanaſius and Arnauld, and have expa- 
rious, as they are literally tranſcribed from tiated with pleaſure on the faith and zeal, 
the proteſt, which was publicly preſented the merit and exile, of thoſe celebrated doc- 
three days afterwards by the Catholics of tors. This concealed parallel is very dex- 
Alexandria. See Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 867. trouſly managed by the Abbe de la Bleterie, 

:32 The Janſeniſts have often compared Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 130. 
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pia, to exclude Athanaſius from the moſt remote and ſequeſtered C 
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regions of the earth. Counts, præfects, tribunes, whole armies, wy 


were ſucceſſively employed to purſue a biſhop and a fugitive ; the 
vigilance of the civil and military powers was excited by the Imperial 
edicts; liberal rewards were promiſed to the man who ſhould produce 
Athanaſius, either alive or dead; and the moſt ſevere penalties were 
e , en thoſe who ſhould dare to protect the public ene- 
my. But the deſerts of Thebais were now peopled by a race of 
wild, Nag ſubmiſſive fanatics, who preferred the commands of their 
abbot to the laws of their ſovereign. The numerous diſciples of 
Antony and Pachomius received the fugitive primate as their father, 
admired the patience and humility with which he conformed to their 
ſtricteſt inſtitutions, collected every word which dropt from his lips 
as the genuine effuſions of inſpired wiſdom ; and perſuaded them- 
- ſelves; that their prayers, their faſts, and their vigils, were leſs me- 
ritorious than the zeal which they expreſſed, and the Gongers which 
they braved, in the defence of truth and innocence **, The mo- 
naſteries of Egypt were ſeated in lonely and deſolate places, on the 
ſummit of mountains, or in the iflands of the Nile; and the ſacred 
horn or trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known ſignal which afſem- 
| bled ſeveral thouſand robuſt and determined Monks, who, for the moſt 


part, had been the peaſants of the adjacent country. When their 


dark retreats were invaded by a military force, which it was impoſ- 
ſible to reſiſt,” they ſilently ſtretched out their necks to the execu- 


tioner; and ſupported their national character, that tortures could 


never r wreſt from an Egyptian the confeſſion of a ſecret which he 


133 Hine jam toto ** = nk Athana- caput certe Athanaſii detuliſſet. Rufn. i. 


nus, nec ullus ei tutus ad latendum ſuper- c. 16. 
erat locus, Tribuni, Præfecti, Comites, exer-- Gregor. Gas, tom. i.  Orat. 


eitus quoque, ad perveſtigandum eum moven- Xxi. p. 384, 385. See Tillemont, Mem. 


tur edictis Imperialibus : præmia delatoribus Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 176-410. 820— 
Proponuntur, $i quis eum vivum, fi id minus, 880. 18 
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cH AP. was reſolved not to diſcloſe ***. The archbiſhop of Alexandria, for 


—— Whoſe ſafety they eagerly devoted their lives, was Joſt among a uni- 


leſius ad locum. accidentally or occaſionally had uſed. 


Form and well-diſciplined multitude; and on the nearer approach of 


danger, he was ſwiftly removed, by their officious hands, from one 
place of concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deſerts, 
which the gloomy and credulous temper of ſuperſtition had peopled 
with dæmons and ſavage monſters. The retirement of Athanaſius, 
which ended only with the life of Conſtantius, was ſpent, for the 


moſt part, in the ſociety of the Monks, who faithfully ſerved him 


as guards, as ſecretaries, and as meſſengers; but the importance of 
maintaining a more intimate connection with the Catholic party, 


tempted him, whenever the diligence of the purfuit was abated, to 


emerge from the deſert, to introduce himſelf into Alexandria, and 
to truſt his perſon to the diſcretion of his friends and adherents. His 


various adventures might have furniſhed the ſubject of a very enter- 
taining romance. He was once ſecreted in a dry ciſtern, which he 
-had ſcarcely left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a'female 


flave ***; and he was once concealed in a ſtill more extraordinary 
aſylum, the houſe of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who 
was celebrated in the whole city for her exquiſite beauty. At the 
hour of midnight, as ſhe related the ſtory many years afterwards, 
ſhe was ſurpriſed by the appearance of the archbiſhop in a looſe 
undreſs, who, advancing with 'haſty ſteps, conjured her to afford 
him the protection which he had been directed by a celeſtial viſion 


to ſeek under her hoſpitable roof. The pious maid accepted and 
preſerved the ſacred pledge which was entruſted to her prudence and 


courage. Without imparting the ſecret to any one, ſhe inſtantly 
conducted Athanaſius into her moſt fecret chamber, and watched 


235 Et nulla tormentorum vis inveniri ad- 13 Rufin. 1. 1. c. 18. Sozomen, l. iv. 


hue potuit ; quæ obdurato illius traftis la- c. 10. This and the following ſtory will be 
troni invito elicere potuit, ut nomen pro- rendered impoſſible, if we ſuppoſe that Atha- 


prium dicat. Ammian. xxii. 16, and Va- naſius always inhabited the aſylum which he 
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him with books and: proviſions, waſhed his feet, managed his corre- 
ſpondence, and dexterouſly. concealed from the eye of ſuſpicion, this 
familiar and ſolitary intercourſe between a faint whoſe character re- 
quired the moſt unblemiſhed chaſtity, and a female whoſe charms 
might excite the moſt dangerous emotions. During the fix years 
of perſecution and exile, Athanaſius repeated his viſits to his fair and 
faithful companion; and the formal declaration, that he /aw the 
councils of Rimini and Seleucia ***, forces us to believe that he was 
ſecretly preſent at the time and place of their convocation. The 
advantage of perſonally negociating with his friends, and of obſerving 
and improving the diviſions of his enemies, might juſtify, in a pru- 
dent ſtateſman, ſo bold and dangerous an enterpriſe : and Alexandria 
was connected by trade and navigation with every ſea- port of the 
Mediterranean. From the depth of his inacceſſible retreat, the in- 
trepid primate waged an inceſſant and offenſive war againſt the pro- 
tector of the Arians; and his ſeaſonable writings, which were dili- 
gently circulated, and eagerly peruſed, contributed to unite and 


animate the orthodox party. In his public apologies, which he ad- 


dreſſed to the emperor himſelf, he ſometimes affected the praiſe of 
moderation; whilſt at the ſame time, in ſecret and vehement invectivẽs, 
he expoſed Conſtantius as a weak and wicked prince, the executioner 
of his family, the tyrant of the republic, and the antichriſt of the church. 
In the height of his proſperity, the victorious monarch, who had chaſ- 
tiſed the raſhneſs of Gallus, and ſuppreſſed the revolt of Sylvanus, who 


* Palladius (Hiſt. Lauſiac. c. 136: in | moſt reject a ſtory ſo unworthy, as they deem 


Vit. Patrum, p. 776.), the original author of it, of the gravity of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

this anecdote, had converſed with the damſel, * Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 869. I agree with 
who in her old age ftill remembered with Tillemont (tom. viii. p. 1197.), that his ex- 
| Pleaſure fo pious and honourable a connec- preſſions imply a perſonal, though perhaps 
tion, I cannot indulge the delicacy of Ba- ſecret, viſit to the ſynods. ebb 
ronius, Valeſius, Tillemont, &c. who al- 


" Pp 2 | had 


over his ſafety with the tenderneſs of a friend and the aſſiduity of a © 
ſervant. As long as the danger continued, ſhe. regularly ſupplies wn 
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had taken the diadem from the. head of Vetranio, and vanquiſhed in 


- the field the legions of Magnentius, received from an inviſible hand 


a wound, which he could neither heal nor revenge; and the ſon of 
Conſtantine was the firſt of the Chriſtian princes who experienced 
the ftrength of thoſe principles, which, in the cauſe of religion, 
could reſiſt the moſt violent exertions of the civil power 

The perſecution of Athanaſius, and of ſo many reſpectable biſhops, 
who ſuffered for the truth of their opinions, or at leaſt for the inte- 
grity of their conſcience, was a juſt ſubjet of indignation and diſ- 
content to all Chriſtians, except thoſe who were blindly devoted to 
the Arian faction. The people regretted the loſs of their faithful 
paſtors, whoſe baniſhment. was uſually followed by the intruſion of a 
ſtranger into the epiſcopal chair; and loudly complained, that the 
right of election was violated, and that they were condemned to 
obey. a mercenary uſurper, whoſe perſon was unknown, and whoſe 
principles were ſuſpected. The Catholics might prove to the world, 
that they were not involved in the guilt and hereſy of their eccleſi- 
aſtical governor, by publicly teſtifying their diſſent, or by totally 


ſeparating themſelves from his communion. The firſt of theſe me- 


thods was invented at Antioch, and practiſed with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
it was ſoon. diffuſed over the Chriſtian world. The doxology, or 


facred hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Tri nity, is ſuſceptible 


of very nice, but material, inflexions; and the ſubſtance of an or- 
thodox, or an heretical, creed, may be expreſſed by the difference 


— 


19 The Epiſtle of Athanafius to the 


Monks is filled with reproaches, which the 


public muſt feel to be true (vol. 1. p. 834. 
856.); and, in compliment to his readers, 
he has introduced the compariſons of Pha- 
raoh, Ahab, Belſhazzar, &c. The bold- 
neſs of Hilary was attended with leſs danger, 


if he publiſhed his invective in Gaul after the 


revolt of Julian; but Lucifer ſent his libels 
to Conſtantius, and almoſt challenged the 


reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, 
tom. vii. p. 96. 

- % Athanaſius (tom. i. p. $11.) com- 
plains in general of this practice, which he 
afterwards exemplifies - (p. 861.) in. the 
pretended election of Felix. Three eu- 
nuchs repreſented the Roman people, and 
three prelates, who followed the court, aſ- 
ſumed the functions of the biſhops of the 
Suburbicarian provinces. 

of 
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more regular pſalmody “, were introduced into the public ſervice by wy 


Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active laymen, who were 


attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct, a ſwarm of 
Monks iſſued from the adjacent deſert, bands of well-diſciplined 


fingers were ſtationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the Glory to the 
Father, AND the Son, AND the Holy Ghoſt, was triumphantly 
chanted by a full chorus of voices; and the Catholics inſulted, by the 
purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate, who had uſurped the 
throne of the venerable Euſtathius. The fame zeal which inſpired 


their ſongs, prompted the more ſerupulous members of the orthodox. 


party to form ſeparate aſſemblies, which were governed by the preſ- 
byters, till the death of their exiled nag allowed the election and 
conſecration of a new epiſcopal paſtor '**. - The revolutions of the 
court. multiphed the number of ARE: ; and the ſame city was 
often diſputed, under the reign of Conſtantius, by two, or three, Or 
even four biſhops, who exerciſed their ſpiritual juriſdiction over their 


reſpective followers, and alternately loſt and regained the temporal. 


poſſeſſions of the church. The abuſe of Chriſtianity introduced into. 
the Roman government new cauſes of tyranny and ſedition; the 
bands of civil ſociety were torn aſunder by the fury of religious fae- 
tions; and the obſcure citizen, who might calmly have ſurveyed the 


a Thomaſſin (Diſcipline de PEgliſe, After the exile of Euſtathius, under the 
tom. i. I. ii. c. 72, 73. p. 966-984.) has reign of Conſtantine, the rigid party of the 
collected many curious facts concerning the orthedox formed a ſeparation, which after- 
origin and progreſs of church-ſinging, both wards degenerated into a ſchiſm, and laſted 
in the Eaſt and We eſt. above fourſcore years. See Tillemont, Mem. 

* Philoſtorgius, 1. iii. c. 13. 3 Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 35—54- 1137—1158. 


has examined this ſubje& with ſingular ae- tom. viii. p. 573-632. 1314 —1332. In 


curacy (p. 147, &c.). There were three many churches, the Arians and Homoou- 
heterodox forms: To the Father by the -fians, who had renounced each other's cm- 

Son, and in the Holy Ghoſt: To the union, continued for ſome time to join in 

Father and the Son in the Holy Ghoſt :” prayer. Philoſtorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 

and * To the Father i= the Son and the f 

« Holy Ghok.” 3 
15 8 elevation 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Cc 5 r. elevation and fall of ſucceſſive emperors, imagined and experienced, 
—— > that his own life and fortune were connected with the intereſts of a 


Rome. 


popular eccleſiaſtic. The example of the two capitals, Rome and 
Conſtantinople, may ſerve to repreſent the ſtate of the empire, and 
the temper of mankind, under the reign of the ſons of Conſtantine, 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he maintained his ſtation and 
his principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of a great 
people; and could reject with ſcorn the prayers, the menaces, and 
the oblations of an heretical prince. When the eunuchs had ſecretly 
pronounced the exile of Liberius, the well-grounded apprehenſion 
of a tumult engaged them to uſe the utmoſt precautions in the exe- 
cution of the ſentence. The capital was inveſted on every ſide, and 
the Præfect was commanded to ſeize the perſon of the biſhop, either 
by ſtratagem or by open force. The order was obeyed ; and Libe- 
rius, with the greateſt difficulty, at the hour of midnight, was ſwiftly 
conveyed beyond the reach .of the Roman people, before their con- 
ſternation was turned into rage. As ſoon as they were informed of 


his baniſhment into Thrace, a general aſſembly was convened, and 


the clergy of Rome bound themſelves, by a public and folemn oath, 
never to deſert their biſhop, never to acknowledge the uſurper Fælix; 
who, by the influence of the eunuchs, had been irregularly choſen 
and conſecrated within the walls of a profane palace. At the end 
of two years, their pious obſtinacy ſubſiſted entire and unſhaken ; 
and when Conſtantius viſited Rome, he was aſſailed by the impor- 


tunate ſolicitations of a people, who had preſerved, as the laſt rem- 


nant of their ancient freedom, the right of treating their ſovereign 
with familiar inſolence. The wives of many of the ſenators and 
moſt honourable citizens, after preſſing their huſbands to intercete 
in favour of Liberius, were adviſed to undertake a commiſſion, 


which, in their hands, would be leſs dangerous, and might prove 


more ſucceſsful. The emperor received with politeneſs theſe female 
| 2 | a deputies, 
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deputies, whoſe wealth and dignity were diſplayed in the e CHAP. 


XXI. 


cence of their dreſs and ornaments: he admired their inflexible reſo- A. 


lution of following their beloved paſtor to the moſt diſtant regions of 
the earth; and conſented that the two biſhops, Liberius and Felix, 
ſhould govern in peace their reſpective congregations. But the ideas 
of toleration were ſo repugnant to the practice, and even to che ſen- 
timents, of thoſe times, that when the anſwer of Conſtantius was 
publicly read in the Circus of Rome, ſo reaſonable a project of ac- 
commodation was rejected with contempt and ridicule. The eager 
vehemence which animated the ſpectators in the deciſive moment of 
a horſe- race, was now directed towards a different object; and the 
Circus reſounded with the ſhout of thouſands, who repeatedly ex- 
claimed, One God, One Chriſt, One Biſhop.” The zeal of the 
Roman people in the cauſe of Liberius, was not confined to words 
alone; and the dangerous and bloody ſedition which they excited 
ſoon after the departure of Conſtantius, determined that prince to 
accept the ſubmiſſion of the exiled prelate, and to reſtore him to the 
undivided dominian of the capital. After ſome ineffectual reſiſtance, 
his rival Was expelled from the city by the permiſſion of the emperor, 
and the power of the oppoſite faction; the adherents of Fælix were 
inhumanly -murdered in the ſtreets, in the public places, in the 
baths, and even in the churches; and the face of Rome, upon the 
return of a Chriſtian biſhop, renewed the horrid image of the maſſa- 
eres of Marius, and the proſeriptions of Sylla ©. 

H. Notwithſtanding the rapid increaſe o of Chriſtians under the Conſtanti- 
reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the other great nople. 
cities of the empire, ſtill contained a ſtrong and powerful faction of 


s See, on this eccleſiaſtical revolution of cra, 1. ii. p. 413. Hieroaym...Chann: Mar-- 
Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7, Athanaſ. tom. i. cellin. et Fauſtin. Libell. p. 3, 4+ Tille- 


P. 834. 861. Sozomen, I. iv. c. 15. The- mont, Mem. Eecleſ. tom. vi. p. 336. 
odoret. I. ii. c. 17. Sulp. Sever. Hin. Sa | 
Infidels, 
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.C — 5 P. Infidels, who envied the proſperity, and who ridiculed, even on their 
— theatres, the theological diſputes of the church. Conſtantinople alone 
enjoyed the advantage of being born and educated in the boſom of 
the faith. The capital of the Eaſt had never been polluted by the 
worſhip of Idols; and the whole body of the people had deeply 
imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the paſſions, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the Chriſtians of that age from the reſt of mankind. After 
the death 'of Alexander, the epiſcopal throne was diſputed by Paul 
and Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities they both deſerved the 
eminent ſtation to which they aſpired; and if the moral character of 
Macedonius was leſs exceptionable, his competitor had the advantage 
of a prior election and a more orthodox doctrine. His firm attachment 
to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul a place in the Calendar among 
ſaints and martyrs, expoſed him to the reſentment of the Arians. In 
the ſpace of fourteen years he was five times driven from his throne; 
to which he was more frequently reſtored by the violence of the people, 
than by the permiſſion of the prince; and the power of Macedonius 
could be ſecured only by the death of his rival. The unfortunate 
Paul was dragged in chains from the ſandy deſerts gf Meſopotamia 
to the moſt deſolate places of Mount Taurus, . he in a dark 
and narrow dungeon, left fix days without food, and at length 
ſtrangled, by the order of Philip, one of the principal miniſters of 
the emperor Conſtantius **. The . blood which ſtained the new 


_ 145 Cucuſus was the laſt ſtage of his life was des; and appeals, not only to 
and ſufferings. The ſituation of that lonely common fame, but even to the unſuſpicious 
town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cili- teſtimony of Philagrius, one of the Arian 

cia, and the Leſſer Armenia, has occaſioned perſecutors. Yet he acknowledges, that the 
ſome geographical perplexity; but we are heretics attributed to diſeaſe the death of the 
directed to the true ſpot by the courſe of the biſhop of Conſtantinople, Athanaſius is ſer- 
Roman road from Cæſarea to Anazarbus. . vilely copied by Socrates (I. ii. c. 26.) ; but 

See Cellarii Geograph. tom. ii. P. 213. Sozomen, who diſcovers a more liberal tem- 

Weſlſeling ad Itinerar. p. 179. 703, per, preſumes (I. iv. c. 2.) to inſinuate 2 

% Athanaſius (tom. i. p. 703. 813, 814.) prudent doubt. | 

affirms, in the moſt poſitive terms, that Paul 


3-5 | „ capital 
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capital was ſpilt in this eccleſiaſtical conteſt ; and many perſons were C HA-P. 
ſlain on both fides, in the furious and obſtinate ſeditions of the P_ 1 88 
he commiſſion of enforcing a ſentence of baniſhment againſt Paul, 
had been entruſted to Hermogenes, the maſter- general of the cavalry 
but the execution of it was fatal to himſelf. The Catholics roſe in the 
defence of their biſhop ; the palace of Hermogenes was conſumed ; the 
firſt military officer of the empire was dragged by the heels through 
the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, and, after he expired, his lifeleſs corpſe 
was expoſed to their wanton inſults . The fate of Hermogenes in- 
ſtructed Philip, the Prætorian præfect, to act with more precaution on 

a ſimilar occaſion. In the moſt gentle and honourable terms, he re- 
quired the attendance of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which had a 
private communication with the palace and the fea. A veſſel, which 
lay ready at the garden-ſtairs, immediately hoiſted ſail; and, while the 
people were {till i ignorant of the meditated facrilege, their biſhop was 
already embarked on his voyage to Theffalonica. They ſoon beheld, 


with ſurpriſe and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and 
the ufurper Macedonius ſeated by the fide of the præſect on a lofty 
chariot, which was ſurrounded by troops of guards with drawn 
fwords. The military proceffion advanced towards the cathedral; 
the Arians and the Catholics eagerly ruſhed to occupy that important 
poſt; and three thouſand: one hundred and fifty perſons loft their \, : 
lives in the confuſion of the tumult. Macedonius, who was ſup- 
ported by a regular force, obtained a deciſive victory; but his reign 
was diſturbed by clamour and ſedition; and the cauſes which ap- 
peared the leaſt connected with the ſubje of diſpute, were ſufficient | 
to nouriſh and to kindle the flame of civil diſeord. As the chapel in 
which the body of the great Conſtantine had been depoſited was in a 
ruinous condition, the Milo tranſported thoſe venerable remains 


28 Ane (xiv. 10.) WT to his own gecount of URI event. But we no longer 
poſſeſs that part of his hiſtory. 
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into the church of St. Acacius. This prudent and even pious mea- 


ſure was repreſented as à wicked profanation by the whole party 
which adhered to the Homoouſian doctrine. The factions imme- 
diately flew to arms, the conſecrated ground was uſed as their field 
of battle; and one of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians has obſerved, as a 


real fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church 


overflowed with a ſtream of blood, which filled the porticoes and 
the adjacent courts. The writer who ſhould impute theſe tumults 
ſolely to a religious principle, would betray a very imperfect know- 
ledge of human nature; yet it muſt be. confeſſed, that the motive 
which miſled the ſincerity of zeal, and the pretence which diſguiſed - 
the licentiouſneſs of paſſion, ſuppreſſed the remorſe which, in ano- 
ther cauſe, would have ſucceeded to: the rage * the an of 


Conſtantinople 

The cruel and arbitrary dipoßtden of Conſtantius, which did not 
always require the provocations of guilt and reſiſtance, was juſtly 
exaſperated by the tumults of his capital, and the criminal behaviour 
of a faction, which oppoſed the authority and religion of their ſo- 
vereign. The ordinary puniſhments of death, exile, and confiſcation 
were inflicted with partial rigour ; and the Greeks ſtill revere the 
holy memory of two clerks, a reader and a ſub-deacon, who were 
accuſed of the murder of Hermogenes, and beheaded at the gates of 
Conſtantinople. By an edict of Conſtantius againſt the Catholics, 
which has not been judged worthy of a place in the Theodoſian 
code; thoſe who refuſed to communicate with the Arian biſhops, 
and particularly with Macedonius, 'were deprived of the immunities 
of eee and 4 the n of Chriſtians; 1 were compelled 


07 0 n ii. e. 5 7. 12, 13. 15, are an indifferent copy of theſe 3 
16, 26, 27. 38. and Sozomen, |. iii. 3, 4. 7. but a modern Greek, who could write the 
9. I. iv; c. ii. 21. The acts of St. Paul of life of a faint without adding fables and mi- 
Conſtantinople, of which Photius has made an racles, is entitled to ſome commendation. 


abſtract (Phot. Bibliot. p. 1419—1430.), 
. to 
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to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion of the churches ; and were ſtrictly prohi- C H Ty P. 
| bited from holding their aſſemblies within the walls of the city. The — 


execution of this unjuſt law, in the provinces of Thrace and Aſia 
Minor, was committed to the zeal of Macedonius; the. civil and mi- 
litary powers were directed to obey his commands; and the cruelties 
exerciſed by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the ſupport of the Homoionſion, 
exceeded the commiſſion, and diſgraced the reign, of Conſtantius. The 
ſacraments of the church were adminiſtered to the reluctant victims, 
who denied the vocation, and abhorred the principles, of Macedo- 
nius. The rites of baptiſm were conferred on women and children, 
who, for that purpoſe, had been torn from the arms of their friends 
and parents; the mouths of the communicants were held open, 
by a wooden engine, while the conſecrated bread was forced down 
their throat; the breaſts of tender virgins were either burnt with 
red-hot egg-ſhells, or inhumanly compreſſed between ſharp and 
heavy boards. The Novatians of Conſtantinople, and the adjacent 
country, by their firm attachment to the Homoouſian ſtandard, de- 
ſerved to be confounded. with the Catholics themſelves. Macedo- 
nius was informed, that a large diſtrict of Paphlagonia was almoſt 
entirely inhabited by thoſe ſeQtaries. He reſolved either to convert or 
to extirpate them; and as he diſtruſted, on this occaſion, the efficacy 
of an eccleſiaſtical miſſion, he commanded a body of four thouſand 
legionaries to march againſt the rebels, and to reduce the territory 
of Mantinium under his ſpiritual dominion. The Novatian peaſants, 


14 Socrates, I. ii. c. 27. 38, Sozomen, I. We are ignorant of the preciſe ſituation 
iv. c. 21. The principal aſſiſtants of Mace- of Mantinium. In ſpeaking of theſe four 
donius, in the work of perſecution, were the bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
two biſhops of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who the author of the Acts of St. Paul, uſe the 


were eſteemed for their virtues, and eſpecially . p | : 
for their charity. I cannot forbear reminding indefinite terms of agua p , Tx years 


the reader, that the difference between the which Nicephorus very properly tranſlates 
 #fomooufion and Homoioufron, is almoſt invi- thouſands. . * ad Socrat. I. ii. c. 38. 
ſible to the niceſt theological eye. 
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animated by deſpair and religious fury, boldly encountered the in- 


vaders of their country; and though many of the Paphlagonians 
were flain, the Roman legions were vanquiſhed by an irregular mul- 
titude, armed only with ſcythes and axes; and, except a few who 
eſcaped by an ignominious flight, four thouſand ſoldiers were left 
dead on the field of battle. The ſucceſſor of Conſtantius has expreſſ- 
ed, in a conciſe but lively manner, ſome of the theological calami- 
ties which afflicted the empire, and more eſpecially the Eaſt, in the 
reign of a prince who was the flave of his own paſſions, and of thoſe 
of his eunuchs. Many were impriſoned, and perſecuted, and 
« driven into exile, Whole troops of thoſe who are ſtiled here- 
e tics were maſſacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and at Samoſata. In 
6c Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and in many other provinces, 
* towns and villages were laid waſte, and utterly deſtroyed '*'.” 
While the flames of the Arian controverſy conſumed the vitals of 

the empire, the African provinces were infeſted by their peculiar 
enemies the ſavage fanatics, who, under the name of Circumcel- 
Lions, formed the ſtrength and ſcandal of the Donatiſt party '*. 
The ſevere execution of the laws of Conſtantine had excited a ſpirit 
of diſcontent and reſiſtance ; the ſtrenuous efforts of his fon Con- 
tans, to reſtore the unity of the church, exaſperated the ſentiments 
of mutual hatred, which had firſt occaſioned the ſeparation ; and the 
methods of force and corruption employed by the two Imperial 
commiſſioners, Paul and Macarius, furniſhed the ſchiſmatics with a 
ſpecious contraſt between the maxims of the apoſtles and the con- 


"3: Julian. Epiſtol. Ii. p. 436. edit. Span- Circumcellions againft others, and againſt 


beim. themſelves, have been laboriouſly collected 


1 See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly by Tillemont, Mem. Eecleſ. tom. vi. p. 147 
Ui. 4.), with the Donatiſt hiſtory, by M. Du- —165 ; and he has often, though without de- 
pin, and the original pieces at the end of his fign, expoſed tlie injuries which had pro- 
edition. The numerous circumſtances which voked thoſe fanatics, 

Auguſtin has mentioned, of the fury of the 


duct 
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duct of their pretended fucceſſors. The peaſants who inhabited the 
villages of Numidia and Mauritania, were a ferocious race, who had 
been imperfectly reduced under the authority of the Roman laws; who 
were imperfectly converted to the Chriſtian faith; but who were 
actuated by a blind and furious enthuſtaſm in the cauſe of their 
Donatiſt teachers. They indignantly ſupported the exile of their 
biſhops, the demolition of their chnrehes, and the interruption of 
their ſecret aſſemblies. The violence of the officers of juſtice, who 
were uſually fuſtained by a military guard, was ſometimes repelled 
with equal violence; and the blood of ſome popular eceleſiaſtics, which 
had been ſhed in the quarrel, inflamed their rude followers with an 
eager deſire of revenging the death of theſe holy martyrs. 


By their 


own cruelty and rafhnefs, the miniſters of perſecution ſometimes pro- 


voked their fate; and the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated 
the criminals into defpair and rebellion. Driven from their native 


villages, the Donatiſt peaſants aſſembled in formidable gangs on the 


edge of the Getulian deſert ; and readily exchanged the habits of 


labour for a life of idleneſs and rapine, which was conſecrated by 
the name of religion, and faintly condemned by the doctors of the 


ſet. The leaders of the Circumcellions aſſumed the title of captains 
of the ſaints; their principal weapon, as they were indifferently 
provided with ſwords and ſpears, was a huge and weighty club, 


S3 Tt is amuſing enough to obſerve the 
language of oppoſite parties, when they ſpeak 
of the ſame men and things. Gratus, biſhop 
of Carthage, begins the acclamations of an 


orthodox ſynod, ** Gratias Deo omnipotenti 


set Chriſto Jeſu . . . qui imperavit religio- 
% ſiſſimo Conſtanti Imperatori, ut votum ge- 
« reret unitatis, et mgtteret miniſtros ſancti 
« opens famulos Dei Paulum et Macarium.“ 


Monument. Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. 


*« Ecce ſubitoꝰ (ſays the Donatiſt author of 


the Paſſion of Marculus) de Conftantis 10. 
* gis tyrannica domo . , pollutum Maca- 
« rianz perſecutionis murmur increpuit, et 


© duabus beſtiis ad Africam miſſis, eodem 


©& ſcilicet Macario et Paulo execrandum 


ce prorſus ac dirum eccleſiæ certamen indic- 
«© tum eſt; ut populus Chriſtianus ad unio- 
«© nem cum traditoribus faciendam, nudatis 


« militum gladiis et draconum preſentibus 
«« ſignis, et tubarum vocibus cogeretur.'” 


Monument. p. 304. 


which 


* 
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CHA p. which they termed an J/aclite; and the well-known ſound of 
. * Praiſe be to God,” which they uſed as their cry of war, diffuſed 
conſternation over the unarmed provinces of Africa. At firſt their 
depredations were coloured by the plea of neceſſity ; but they ſoon 
.exceeded the meaſure of ſubſiſtence, indulged without controul 
their intemperance and avarice, burnt the villages which they had 
pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants of the open country, 
The occupations of huſbandry, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
were-interrupted ; and as the Circumcellions pretended to reſtore the 
primitive equality of mankind, and to reform the abuſes of civil 
ſociety, they opened a ſecure aſylum for the ſlaves and debtors, whe 
flocked in crowds to their holy ſtandard. When they were not re- 
ſiſted, they uſually contented themſelves with plunder; but the {lighteſt 
oppolition provoked them to acts of violence and murder; and ſome 
Catholic prieſts, who had imprudently ſignalized their zeal, were tor- 
tured by the fanatics with the moſt refined and wanton barbarity. 
The ſpirit of the Circumcellions was not always exerted againſt their 
defenceleſs enemies; they engaged, and ſometimes defeated, the troops 

of the province; and in the bloody action of Bagai, they attacked 

in the open field, bat with unſucceſsful valour, an advanced guard 

of the -Imperial cavalry. The Donatiſts who were taken in arms, 

received, and they ſoon deſerved, the ſame treatment which might 

have been ſhewn to the wild beaſts of the deſert: The captives died, 

without a murmur, either by the ſword, the axe, or the fire; and 

the meaſures of retaliation were multiplied in a rapid proportion, 

* which aggravated the horrors of rebellion, and excluded the hope of 

mutual forgiveneſs. In the beginning of the preſent century, the 

example of the Circumcellions has been renewed in the perſecution, 

the boldneſs, the crimes, and the enthuſiaſm of thè Camiſards; and 

i the fanatics of Languedoc ſurpaſſed thoſe of Numidia, by their 
5 55 military 
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military atchievements, the Africans maintained their fierce independ- 
ence with more reſolution and perſeverance *** 
Such diſorders are the natural effects of celijiiis tyrtis ; but the 


rage of the Donatiſts was inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraor- 
dinary kind; and which, if it really prevailed among them in ſo 


extravagant a degree, cannot ſurely be paralleled in any country, 
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or in any age. Many of theſe fanatics were poſſeſſed with the 


horror of life, and the deſire of martyrdom; and they deemed it of 
little moment by what means, or by what hands, they periſhed, if 
their conduct was ſanctified by the intention of devoting themſelves 
to the glory- of the true faith, and the hope of eternal happineſs. 
Sometimes they rudely diſturbed the feſtivals, and profaned. the 
temples of paganiſm, with the deſign of exciting the moſt zealous 
of the idolaters to revenge the inſulted honour of their gods. They 
ſometimes forced their way into the courts of juſtice, and compelled 
the affrighted judge to give orders for their immediate execution. 
They frequently ſtopped travellers on the public highways, and 
obliged them to infſict the ſtroke of martyrdom, by the promiſe of 
a reward, if they conſented, and by the threat of inſtant death, if 
they refuſed to grant ſo very ſingular a favour. When they were 
diſappointed of every other reſource, they announced the day on 
which, in the preſence of their friends and brethren, they ſhould 


caſt themſelves headlong from ſome lofty rock; and many precipi- 


ces were ſhewn, which had acquired fame by the number of reli- 
gious ſuicides. In the actions of theſe deſperate enthuſiaſts, who 
were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other, as the victims of Satan, an impartial philoſopher may diſ- 
cover the influence and the laſt abuſe of that inflexible ſpirit, which 

54 The Hiſtoire des Camifards, in 3 vol. The Donatiſt ſaicides alleged in their 
12. Villefranche, 1760, may be recom- Juſtification the example of Razias, which is 


mended as accurate and impartial. It requires related in the 14th chapter of the ſecond 


fome attention to diſcover the religion of the book of the Maccabees. 
auth or, | | 3 A 
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nation. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
was originally derived from che character and principles of the Jewiſh 


7 


The ſimple narrative of the inteſtine diviſions, which diſtracted 
the peace, and diſhonoured the triumph, of the church, will confirm 
the remark of a pagan hiſtorian, and juſtify the complaint of a 
venerable biſhop. The experience of Ammianus had convinced him, 
that the enmity of the Chriſtians towards each other, ſurpaſſed the 
fury of ſavage beaſts againſt man **; and Gregory Nazianzen moſt 
pathetically laments, that the kingdom of heaven was converted, by 
diſcord, into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempeſt, and of hell 
itſelf **, The fierce and partial writers of the times, aſcribing all 
virtue to themſelves, and imputing a// guilt to their adverſaries, 
have painted the battle of the angels and dæmons. Our calmer 


reaſon will reject ſuch pure and perfect monſters of vice or ſanctity, 
and will impute an equal, or at leaſt an indiſcriminate, meaſure of good 


and evil to the hoſtile ſectaries, who aſſumed and beſtowed the ap- 
pellations of orthodox and hereties. They had been educated in 
the ſame religion, and the ſame civil ſociety. Their hopes and fears 
in the preſent, or in a future, life, were balanced in the ſame pro- 
portion. On either ſide, the error might be innocent, the faith ſin- 


cere, the practice meritorious or corrupt. Their paſſions were excited 


by ſimilar objects; and they might alternately abuſe the favour of 
the court, or of the people. The metaphyſical opinions of the Atha- 
naſians and the Arians, could not influence their moral character; 
and they were alike actuated by the intolerant ſpirit, which has 
been extracted from the pure and ſumple maxims of the goſpel, 

A modern writer, who, with a juſt confidence, has prefixed to his 
own hiſtory the honqurable epithets of political and philoſophical **, 

156 Nullas infsſtas hominibus beſtias, ut 0 Hiſtoire Politique et Philaſophique des 
ſunt ſibi ferales plerique Chriſtianorum ex- Etabliſſemens des Europeens dans les deux 
pertus. Ammian. Xxxii. 5. ; Indes, tom. i. p. 9. 

157 Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat, 1. p. 33. | 25 


See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 501. quarto edit. . 
. 1 accuſes 
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accuſes the timid prudence of Monteſquieu, for neglecting to enume- 
rate, among the cauſes of the decline of the empire, a law of Con- 


ſtantine, by which the exerciſe of the pagan worſhip was . abſo- 


lutely ſuppreſſed, and a conſiderable part of his ſubjects was left 
deſtitute of prieſts, of temples, and of any public religion. The zeal 
of the philoſophic hiſtorian for the rights of mankind, has induced him 
to acquieſce in the ambiguous teſtimony of thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who 
have too lightly aſcribed to their favourite hero the merit of a ge- 


159 


neral perſecution '*, 
would have blazed in the front of the Imperial codes, we may 
ſafely appeal to the original epiſtle, which Conſtantine addreſſed to 
the followers of the ancient religion ; at a time when he no longer 
diſguiſed his converſion, nor dreaded the rivals of his throne. 


Inſtead of alleging this imaginary law, which 


invites and exhorts, in the moſt preſſing terms, the ſubjects of the 
Roman einpire to imitate the example of their maſter ; but he de- 
clares, that ,thoſe who till refuſe to open their eyes to the celeſtial 


light, may freely enjoy their temples, and their fancied gods. A 


report, that the ceremonies of paganiſm were ſuppreſſed, is formally 
contradicted by the emperor himſelf, who wiſely aſſigns, as the 


principle of his moderation, the invincible force of habit, of preju- 
dice, and of ſuperſtition . Without violating the ſanctity of his 


promiſe, without alarming the fears of the pagans, the artful monarch 


| He 


by Conſtan- 


tine, 


advanced, by flow and cautious ſteps, to undermine the regular 


and decayed fabric of polytheiſm. The partial acts of ſeverity which 


Ew 4 According to Euſebius (in Vit. Con- 
ſtantin. I. ji. c. 45.) the emperor prohibited, 


both in cities and in the country, ra pwvozru 


Ing EidwAoAaTeting 5 the abominable acts 
or parts of idolatry. Socrates (I. i. c. 17.) 
and Sozomen (1. ii. c. 4, 5.) have repreſented 
the conduct of Conſtantine with a juſt regard 


to truth and hiſtory ; which has been neglect- 


ed by Theodoret (1. v. c. 21.) and Oroſius 
(vii. 28.), Tum deinde 22 the latter) pri- 


Vor. II. 


mus Ebbiantinus Juſto ordine et pio vicem 
vertit edicto; ſiquidem ſtatuit citra ullam 


hominum edit, paganorum templa claudi, 


:59 See Euſebius in Vit. Conſtantin. 1. ii. 
Co 56: 60. 
ſaints, which the emperor pronounced when 
he was mature in years and piety, he declares 


to the idolaters (c. xi.), that they are permit- 
ted to offer ſacrifices, and to exerciſe every 


part of their religious worſhip. 


R r he 


In the ſermon to the aſſembly of 
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he occaſionally exerciſed, though they were ſecretly prompted by 2 
Chriſtian zeal, were coloured by the faireſt pretences of juſtice, and 
the public good; and while Conſtantine deſigned to ruin the foun- 


dations, he ſeemed to reform the abuſes, of the ancient religion. 
After the example of the wiſeſt of his predeceſſors, he condemned, 


under the moſt rigorous penalties, the occult and impious arts of 


divination ; which excited the vain hopes, and ſometimes the cri- 
minal attempts, of thoſe who were diſcontented with their preſent 
condition. An ignominious ſilence was ' impoſed on the oracles, 
which had been publicly convicted of fraud and falſehood ; the effe- 
minate prieſts. of the Nile were aboliſhed ; and Conſtantine diſ- 
charged the duties of a Roman cenſor, when he gave orders for the 
demolition of ſeveral temples of Phœnicia; in which every mode 
of proſtitution was devoutly practiſed in the face of day, and to the 
honour of Venus. The Imperial city of Conſtantinople was, in 
ſome meaſure, raiſed at the expence, and was adorned with the 
fpoils, of the opulent temples of Greece and Aſia; the ſacred pro- 


perty was confiſcated ; the ſtatues of gods and heroes were tranſ- 


ported, with rude familiarity, among a people who conſidered them 


as objects, not of adoration, but of curioſity : the gold and ſilver 

were reſtored to circulation; and the magiſtrates, the biſhops, and 
the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occaſion of gratifying, at once, 
their zeal, their avarice, and their reſentment. But theſe depreda- 
tions were confined to a ſmall part of the Roman world ; and the 
provinces had been long fince accuſtomed to endure he ſame ſa- 
crilegions rapine, from the tyranny of princes and proconſuls, who 
could not be ſuſpected of any deſign to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed reli- 


| The: 
16: See Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin. I. iii. the temple of Iſis, by the- magiltate of pagan 

&. 54—58. and I. iv. c. 23. 25, Theſe acts of Rome. EE 

authority may be compared with the ſuppreſ- 162 Euſebius (in Vit. Conſtant: 1. iii. c. 54.) 


fon. of the — and the demolition of and Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 9, 10. 
| I. edit. 
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The ſons of Conſtantine trod in the footſteps of their Gacker, with 
more zeal, and with leſs diſcretion. The pretences of rapine and 
oppreſſion were inſenſibly multiplied ' ; every indulgence was 
ſhewn to the illegal behaviour of the Chriſtians ; every doubt was 
explained to the diſad vantage of paganiſm ; and the demolition of 
the temples was celebrated as one of the auſpicious events of 
the reign of Conſtans and Conſtantius *** 
ſtantius is prefixed to a conciſe law, which might have ſuper- 
ſeded the neceſſity of any future prohibitions. © It is our plea- 
<« ſure, that in all places, and in all cities, the temples be imme- 
«* diately ſhut, and carefully guarded, that none may have the power 
« of offending. It is likewiſe our pleaſure, that all our ſubjects 
ſhould abſtain from ſacrifices. If any one ſhould be guilty of ſuch 
an act, let him feel the ſword of vengeance; and after his exe- 


The name of Con- 


cution, let his property be confiſcated to the public uſe. 


We 


e denounce the ſame penalties againſt the governors of the provinces, 


„if they neglect to puniſh the criminals 


edit. Gothofred.), both mention the pious ſa- 
crilege of Conſtantine, which they viewed in 
very different lights. The latter expreſsly de- 
clares, that? he made uſe of the ſacred money, 
but made no alteration in the legal worſhip ; 


the temples indeed were impoveriſhed, but 


”7 


s the ſacred rites were performed there. 
Lardner's Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, 
vol. iv. p. 140. 

62 Ammianus (xxii. 4.) ſpeaks of ſome 
court eunuchs. who were ſpoliis templorum 
paſti, Libanius ſays (Orat. pro Templ. p. 
23.), that the emperor often gave away a 


temple, like a dog, ora horſe, or a ſlave, or 


à gold cup: but the devout philoſopher takes 
care to obſerve, that theſe ſacrilegious fayour- 
ites yery ſeldom proſpered. 

e See Gothofred. Cod. Theodoſ. tom. vi. 
p. 262. Liban. Orat. Parental. c. x. in Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Græc. tom. vii. p. 235. 


— 


365 Placuit omnibus locis atque urbibus 


*. 39 


But there is the 


. 
oniverſis claudi protinus templa, et 8 


vetitis omnibus licentiam delinquendi perdi- 
tis abnegari. Volumus etiam cunctos a ſacri- 
ficiis abſtinere. Quod ſiquis aliquid forte 
huj uſmodi perpetraverit, gladio ſternatur: fa - 


cultates etiam perempti fiſco decernimus vin- 
dicari: et fimiliter adfligi rectores provincia- 
rum fi facinora vindicare neglexerintN Cod. 
Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 4. Chronology | 


has diſcovered ſome contradiction in the date 
of this extravagant law; the only one, perhaps, 
by which the negligence of magiſtrates is pu- 
niſhed by death and confiſcation. M. de la Baſ- 
tie (Mem. de “Academie, tom. xv. p. 98.) 
conjectures, with a ſhew of reaſon, that this was 
no more than the minutes of a law, the heads 
of an intended bill, which were found in Scri- 
niis Memoriz, among the papers of Conſtan- 
tius, and afterwards inſerted, as a worthy 
model, in the Ted Code. 5 
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8 reaſon to believe, that this formidable edict was ether 
compoſed without being publiſhed, or was publiſhed without 
being executed. The evidence of facts, and the monuments 
which are till extant of braſs and marble, continue to prove the 
public exerciſe of the pagan worſhip during the whole reign of 
the ſons of Conſtantine. In the Eaſt, as well as in the Weſt, in 
cities, as well as in the country, a great number of temples were 


| reſpected, or at leaſt were ſpared; and the devout multitude till 


enjoyed the luxury of ſacrifices, of feſtivals, and of proceſſions, by 
the permiſſion, or by the connivance, of the civil government. About 
four years after the ſuppoſed date of his bloody edi, Conſtantius 
viſited the temples of Rome; and the decency of his behaviour is 
recommended by a Pagan orator as an example worthy of the imi- 
tation of ſucceeding princes. © That emperor,” ſays Symmachus, 
« ſuffered the privileges of the veſtal virgins to remain inviolate ; 
ee he beſtowed the ſacerdotal dignities on the nobles of Rome, granted 


the cuſtomary allowance to defray the expences of the public 
© rites and ſacrifices : and, though he had embraced a different re- 


« ligion, he never attempted to deprive the empire of the ſacred 
« worſhip of antiquity **.” The ſenate ſtill preſumed to conſe- 
crate, by ſolemn decrees, the divine memory of their ſovereigns; ; 
and Conſtantine himſelf was aſſociated, after his death, to thoſe gods 
whom he had renounced and inſulted during his life. The title, the 
enſigns, the prerogatives of SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, which had been 
inſtituted by Numa, and aſſumed by Auguſtus, were accepted, with- 
out heſitation, by ſeven Chriſtian emperors; who were inveſted with 
a more abſolute authority over the religion which they had deſerted, 
than over that which ey profeſſed '*, 


The 


16% Symmach. piſtol. x. 54. Baſtie, ſur le Souverain Pontificat des Empe- 
The fourth Diſſertation of M. 4 la reurs Romains Bs the Mem. de I'Acad. 
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The diviſions of Chriſtianity ſuſpended the ruin of paganiſn; 
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and the holy war againſt the infidels was leſs vigorouſly proſecute. 


by princes and biſhops, who were more immediately alarmed by 
the guilt and danger of domeſtic rebellion. The extirpation of 
idolatry ' might have been juſtified by the eſtabliſhed principles of 


intolerance: but the hoſtile ſects, which alternately reigned. in the 


tom. xv. p. 75—144-), is a very learned and 


judicious performance, which explains the 
ſtate, and proves the toleration, of paganiſm 
from Conſtantine to Gratian. The aſſertion 
of Zoſimus, that Gratian was the firſt who 
refuſed the pontifical robe, is confirmed be- 
yond a doubt : and the murmurs of bigotry, 
on that ſubject, are almoſt ſilenced. 

163 As I have freely anticipated the uſe of 
pagans and paganiſm, I ſhall now trace the 
ſingular revolutions of thoſe celebrated words. 
1. Hayn, in the Doric dialeR, ſo familiar to 
the Italians, ſignifies a fountain; and the rural 
neighbourhood which frequented the ſame 
fountain, derived the common appellation of 
pagus and pagans (Feſtus ſub voce, and Servius 
ad Virgil. Georgic. ii. 382.). 2. By an eaſy 
extenſion of the word, pagan and rural be- 
came almoſt ſynonimous (Plin. Hiſt. Natur, 
XXV111. 5.) ; and the meaner ruſtics acquired 


that name, which has been corrupted into 


peaſants in the modern languages of Europe, 
3. The amazing increaſe of the military 
order introduced the neceſſity of a correlative 
term (Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. p. 555.) ; and 
all- the people who were not enliſted in the 
ſervice of the prince were branded with the 
contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit. Hiſt. 
UN. 24 43.77. Juvenal. Satir. xvi. Tertullian 
de Pallio, c. 4.). 4. The Chriſtians were 
the ſoldiers of Chriſt ; their adverſaries, who 
refuſed his ſacrament, or military oath of bap- 
tiſm, might deſerve the metaphorical name 
of pagans; and this popular reproach was 


introduced as early as the reign of Valenti- 


nian (A. D: 365.) into Imperial laws (Cod. 
Theodoſ. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 18.) and theo- 
logical writings. 5. Chriſtianity gradually 


filled the cities of the empire: the old reli- 


gion, in the time of Prudentius (adverſ. 


Symmachum, 1. i. ad fin.) and Oroſius (in 


Præfat. Hiſt.), retired and languiſhed in ob- 


ſcure villages; and the word pagans, with its 


new ſignification, reverted to its primitive 
origin. 6. Since the worſhip of Jupiter and. 


his family has expired, the vacant title of pa- 


gans has been ſucceſſively applied to all the 


idolaters and polytheiſts of the old and new 
world. 7. The Latin Chriſtians beſtowed it, 
without ſcruple, on their mortal enemies the 


Mahometans; and the pureſt anitarians were 


branded with the unjuſt reproach, of idolatry 


and paganiſm. See Gerard Voſſius Etymo- 


logicon Linguæ Latinz, in his works, tom. i. 
p. 420. Godefroy's Commentary on the Theo- 
doſian Code, tom. vi. p. 250. and Ducange,. 
mediz & infime Latinitat. Gloſſar. 

1 In the pure language of Ionia and. 
Athens, Ei and Aztec were ancient and 
familiar words. The former expreſſed a 
likeneſs, an apparition (Homer. Odyſſ. xi. 
601.), a repreſentation, an image, created 
either by fancy or art. The latter denoted. 
any ſort of /ervice or ſlavery. The Jews of 


Egypt, who tranſlated the Hebrew ſcriptures, 


reſtrained the uſe of theſe words (Exod. xx. 4, 
5.) to the religious worſhip of an image. The 


peculiar idiom of the Helleniſts, or Grecian. 


Jews, has been adopted by the ſacred and 


eccleſiaſtical writers; and the reproach of. 


idolatry (Ed E:) has ſtigmatized that vi- 
ſible and abject mode of ſuperſtition, which 
ſome ſects of Chriſtianity ſhould not haſtily. 


impute to the polytheiſts of Greece and 


Rome. 


Imperial 
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Imperial court, were mutually apprehenſive of alienating, and per- 


— haps exaſperating, the minds of a powerful, though declining fac- 


tion. Every motive of authority and faſhion, of intereſt and reaſon, 


now militated on the fide of Chriſtianity ; but two or three gene- 


rations elapſed, before their victorious influence was univerſally felt. 
The religion which had ſo long and ſo lately been eſtabliſhed in the 
Roman empire was {till revered-by a numerous people, leſs attached 
indeed to ſpeculative opinion, than to ancient cuſtom. The honours 
of the ſtate and army were indifferently beſtowed on all the ſubjects 
of Conſtantine and Conſtantius ; and a conſiderable portion of know- 
ledge and wealth and valour was ſtill engaged in the ſervice of 
polytheiſm. The ſuperſtition of the ſenator and of the peaſant, of 
the poet and the philoſopher, was derived from very different cauſes, 
but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. Their 
zeal was inſenſibly provoked by the inſulting triumph of a pro- 
ſeribed ſect; and their hopes were revived by the well- grounded 
confidence, that the preſumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the arms of the Barba- 
rians, had ſecretly embraced the religion of his anceſtors. 
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CHAP. XXI. : 
the is alerts Emperor by the Legions f Gaul — 


Hi is M. arch and Succeſs —The Death of Conflantiu jus, 
vil dec of Julian. 


HILE the Romans languiſhed under the ignominious 


repeated with tranſport in every part of the empire, except in the 
palace of Conſtantius. The Barbarians of Germany had felt, and 
ſtil! dreaded, the arms of the young Cæſar; his ſoldiers were the 


companions of his victory; the grateful provincials enjoyed the 


bleflings of his reign; but the favourites, who had oppoſed his ele- 
vation, were offended by his virtues; and they juſtly conſidered 


the friend of the people as the enemy of the court. As long as the 
fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 


ſkilled in the language of fatire, tried the efficacy of thoſe arts. 
which they had ſo often practiſed with ſucceſs. They eaſily diſ- 


covered, that his ſimplicity was not exempt from affeQation : the 


ridiculous epithets of an hairy ſavage, of an ape inveſted with the 


tyranny of eunuchs and biſhops, the praiſes of Julian were 
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tius againſt. 

Julian. 


purple, were applied to the dreſs and perſon of the philoſophic war- | 


rior; and his modeſt diſpatches were ſtigmatized as the vain and 
elaborate fictions of a toquacious Greek, a ſpeculative ſoldier, who 


| had ſtudied the art of war amidſt the groves of the wenden The 


voice 


— 


* Omnes qui plus poterant in palatio, adu- praſpereque completa vertebant in deridicu- 


landi profeſſores 3 dodti, recte conſulta, lum: talia fine modo ſtrepentes inſulſe; in 
odium 


CHA 7. voice of malicious 


/ 


THE DECLINE AND FALL, 


folly was at length filenced by the ſhouts of vie- 
tory ; the conqueror of the Franks and 'Alemanni could no longer 
be painted as an object of contempt ; and the monarch himſelf was 
meanly ambitious 'of ſtealing from his lieutenant the honourable re- 

ward of his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, which, 
according to ancient cuſtom, were addreſſed to the provinces, the 
name of Julian was omitted. © Conſtantius had made his diſpoſi- 
* tions in perſon ; he had ſignalized his valour in the foremoſt 
« ranks ; his military conduct had ſecured the victory; and the cap- 
„ tive king of the Barbarians was preſented to him on the field of 
4 battle,” from which he was at that time diſtant above forty days 
Journey. 80 extravagant a fable was incapable, however, of de- 
ceiving the public credulity, or even of ſatisfying the pride of the 
emperor himſelf. Secretly conſcious that the applauſe and favour of 
the Romans accompanied the riſing fortunes of Julian, his diſcontented 
mind was prepared to receive the ſubtle poiſon of . thoſe artful ſyco- 
phants, who coloured their miſchievous. deſigns with the faireſt ap- 
pearances of truth and candour . Inſtead of depreciating the merits 
of Julian, they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular 
fame, ſuperior talents, and important ſervices. But they darkly in- 
ſinuated, that the virtues of the Cæſar might inſtantly, be converted 


odium venit cum viRoriis ſais; capella, non 
homo; ut hirſutum Julianum carpentes, ap- 


pellanteſque loquacem talpam, et purpura- 
tam ſimiam, et litterionem Græcum: et his 


congruentia plurima atque vernacula principt 


reſonantes, audire hæc taliaque geſtienti, vir- 


tutes ej us obruere verbis impudentibus cona- 
bantur, ut ſegnem inceſſentes et timidum et 


umbratilem, geſtaque ſecus verbis comptio- 
ribus exornantem. Ammianus, xvii. 11 
2 Ammian. xvi. 12. The orator Themiſ- 
-tius (iv. p. 56, 57.) believed whatever was 
contained in the Imperial letters, which were 
addreſſed to the ſenate of Conſtantinople. 


Aurelius Victor, who publiſhed his Abridg- 


ment in the laſt year of Conſtantius, aſeribes 
the German victories to the wi/dom of the 


' emperor, and the fortune of the Cæſar. Yet 


the hiſtorian, ſoon afterwards, was indebted 
to the favour or eſteem of Julian for the ho- 
nour of a brafs ſtatue; and the important 
offices of conſular of the ſecond Pannonia, and 


præfect of the city. Ammian. xxi. 10. 


Callido nocendi artificio, accuſatoriam 
diritatem laudum titulis peragebant. . . Hz 
voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia probris 


omnibus potentiores. See Mamertin. in Ac- 


tione Gratiarum i in Vet. Panegyr. xi. 5. 6. 
| into 
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into the moſt. dangerous erimes; if the inconſtant multitude ſhould 
prefer their inclinations to their duty; or if the general of a victorious 
army ſhould be tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge, 
and independent greatneſs. The perſonal fears of Conſtantius were 
interpreted by his council as a laudable anxiety for the public ſafety ; 
whilſt in private, and perhaps in his own breaſt, he diſguiſed, under 
the leſs odious appellation of fear, the ſentiments of hatred arid envy, 
which he had ſecretly conceived for the inimitable virtues of Ju- 
lian. | 233 0 | 
The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of 
the eaſtern provinces, offered a ſpecious pretence for the deſign 
which was artfully concerted by the Imperial miniſters. They re- 
ſolved to diſarm the Cæſar; to recall thoſe faithful troops who 
guarded his perſon and dignity ; and to employ in a diſtant war 


againſt the Perſian monarch, the hardy veterans who had vanquiſhed, 


on the banks of the Rhine, the fierceſt nations of Germany. While 
Julian uſed the laborious hours of his winter- quarters at Paris in the 
adminiſtration of power, which, in his hands, was the exerciſe of 
virtue, he was ſurpriſed by the haſty arrival of a tribune and a no- 
tary ; with poſitive orders from the emperor, which bey were di- 
rected to execute, and he was commanded not to oppoſe. Conſtan- 
tius ſignified his pleaſure, that four entire legions, the Celtz, and 
Petulants, the Heruli, and the Batavians, ſhould be ſeparated from 
the ſtandard of Julian, under which they had acquired their fame 
and diſcipline ; that in each of the remaining bands, three hundred 


of the braveſt youths ſhould be ſelected; and that this numerous 


detachment, the ſtrength of the Gallic army, ſhould inſtantly begin 


their march, and exert their utmoſt diligence to arrive, before the, 


opening of the campaign, on the frontiers of Perſia * The Cæſar 
| foreſaw 


' * The minute interval, which may be in- primo were of Ammianus (xx. 1. 4.), inſtead 
terpoſed between the hyeme aduli4 and the of allowing a ſufficient ſpace for a march of 
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the Eaſt, 

A. D. 360, | 
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foreſaw, and lamented, the conſequences of this fatal mandate. Moſt 


— cod the auxiliaries, who engaged their voluntary ſervice, had ſtipu- 


lated, that they ſhould: never be obliged to paſs the Alps. The 
public faith of Rome, and the perſonal honour of Julian, had been 
pledged: for the obſervance of this condition. Such an act of trea- 
chery and oppreſſion would deſtroy the confidence, and excite the 
reſentment, of the independent warriors: of Germany, who conſi- 


dered truth as the nobleſt of their virtues, and freedom as the moſt 


valuable of their poſſeſſions. The legionaries, who enjoyed the 
title and privileges of Romans, were enliſted for the general defence 


of the republic; but thoſe mercenary troops heard with cold indif- 


ference the antiquated names of the republic and of Rome. At- 


tached, either from birth or long habit, to the climate and manners 


of Gaul, they loved and admired Julian; they deſpiſed, and per- 


haps hated, the emperor ; they dreaded the laborious march, the 


Perſian arrows, and the burning deſerts of Aſia. They claimed, as 
their own, the country which they had ſaved; and excuſed their 
want of ſpirit, by pleading the ſacred and more immediate duty of 
protecting their families and friends. The apprehenſions of the 
Gauls were derived from the knowledge of the impending and in- 
evitable danger. As ſoon as the provinces were exhauſted of their 
military ſtrength, the Germans would violate a treaty which had 


been impoſed on their fears; and notwithſtanding the abilities and 


valour of Julian, the general of a nominal army, to whom the 
public calamities would be imputed, muſt find himſelf, after a vain 


reſiſtance, either a priſoner in the camp of the Barbarians, or a 


criminal in the palace of Conſtantius. If Julian complied with the 
orders which he had received, he ſubſcribed his own deſtruction, 


three thouſand miles, would render the or- have reached Syria till the end of autumn. 
ders of Conſtantius as extravagant as they The memory of Ammianus muſt have been 


were unjuſt, The troops of Gaul could not TN and his . incorrect. 
and 
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and that of a people who deſerved his affection. But a poſitive re- © 


ns 
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faſal was an act of rebellion, and a declaration of war. The in 


exorable jealouſy of the emperor, the peremptory, and Perhaps 
inſidious, nature of his commands, left not any room for a fair 
apology, or candid interpretation; and the dependent ſtation of the 
Cæſar ſcarcely allowed him to pauſe or to deliberate. Solitude 
encreaſed the perplexity of Julian ; he could no longer apply to the 
faithful counſels of Salluſt, who had been removed from his office 
by the judicious malice of the eunuchs : he could not even enforce 
his repreſentations by the concurrence of the miniſters, who would 
have been afraid, or aſhamed, to approve the ruin of Gaul. The 
moment had been choſen, when Lupicinus*, the general of the 
cavalry, was diſpatched into Britain, to repulſe the inroads of the 
Scots and Pits ; and Florentius was occupied at Vienna by the aſ- 
ſeſſment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt ſtateſman, 


declining to aſſume a reſponſible part on this dangerous occaſion, 


eluded the preſſing and repeated invitations of Julian, who repre- 


ſented to him, that in every important meaſure, the preſence of the 
præfect was indiſpenſable in the council of the prince. In the 
mean while the Cæſar was oppreſſed by the rude and importunate 


ſolicitations of the Imperial meſſengers, who preſumed to ſuggeſt, 
that if he expected the return of his miniſters, he would charge 
himſelf with the guilt of the delay,. and reſerve for them the merit 
of the execution. Unable to reſiſt, unwilling to comply, Julian ex- 
preſſed; in the moſt ſerious terms, his wiſh, and even his intention, 
of reſigning the purple, which he could not preſerve with rde 
but which he could not abdicate with ſafety. 


35 8 XX. 1. The valour of Lu- and exciting a doubt, whether he was more 
picinus, and his military ſkill, are acknow- cruel or avaricious. The danger from the 
ledged by the hiſtorian, who, in his affected Scots and Pits was ſo ſerious, that Julian 
language, accuſes the general of exalting the himſelf had ſome thoughts of paſſing over 


horns of his pride, a in a tragic tone, into the iſland, 
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After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowled ge, 


— chat obedience was the virtue of the moſt eminent ſubject, and that 


Their diſ- 
contents. 


the ſovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public welfare. 


He iſſued the neceſſary orders for carrying into execution the com- 


mands of Conſtantius; a part of the troops began their march for 
the Alps; and the detachments from the ſeveral garriſons moved 
towards their reſpective places of aſſembly. They advanced with 
difficulty through the trembling and affrighted crowds of provincials; 
who attempted to excite their pity by ſilent deſpair, or loud lament- 
ations; while the wives of the ſoldiers, holding their infants in their 
arms, accuſed the deſertion of their huſbands in the mixed language 
of grief, of tenderneſs, and of indignation. This ſcene of general 


diſtreſs afflicted the humanity of the Cæſar; he granted a ſufficient 


number of poſt-waggons to tranſport the wives and families of the 
ſoldiers *, endeavoured to alleviate the hardſhips which he was con- 


ſtrained to inflict, and encreaſed, by the moſt laudable arts, his own 


popularity, and the diſcontent of the exiled troops. The grief of an 
armed multitude 1s ſoon converted into rage; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communicated from tent to tent with 
more boldneſs and effect, prepared their minds for the moſt daring 
acts of ſedition; and by the connivance of their tribunes, a ſeaſon- 
able libel was ſecretly diſperſed, which painted, in lively colours, 


the diſgrace of the Cæſar, the oppreſſion of the Gallic army, and 


the feeble vices of the tyrant of Aſia. The ſervants of Conſtantius 
were aſtoniſhed and alarmed by the progreſs of this dangerous ſpirit. 
They preſſed the Cæſar to haſten the departure of the troops ; but 
they imprudently rejected the honeſt and judicious advice of Ju- 
lian ; who propoſed that they ſhould not march through Paris, and 
ſuggeſted the danger and e of a laſt interview. 


He granted them the permiſſion of the and were | ſuppoſed to carry fifteen hundred 
cunſus clavularis, or clabularis. Theſe poſt- pounds weight. See Valeſ. ad Ammian. xx. 
waggons are often mentioned in the Code, 4+ 
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As ſoon as the approach of the troops was announced, the 


They 
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Cæſar went out to meet them, and aſcended his tribunal, which Cw. 


pro- 


had been erected in a plain before the gates of the city. After claim Julian 
diſtinguiſhing the officers and ſoldiers, who by their. rank or Peror. 


merit deſerved a peculiar attention, Julian addreſſed himſelf in a 
ſtudied oration to the ſurrounding multitude : he celebrated. their 
exploits with grateful applauſe ; encouraged them to accept, with 
alacrity, the honour of ſerving under the eyes of a powerful and 
liberal monarch; and admoniſhed them, that the commands of Au- 
guſtus required an inſtant and cheerful obedience. The ſoldiers; 
who were apprehenſive of offending their general by an indecent 
clamour, or of belying their ſentiments by falſe and venal acclama- 
tions, maintained an obſtinate ſitence ; and, after a ſhort pauſe, were 
diſmiſſed to their quarters. The principal officers were entertained 
by the Cæſar, who profeſſed, in the warmeſt language of friendſhip; 
kis deſire and his inability to reward, according to their deſerts, the 
brave companions of his victories. They retired from the feaſt, full 
of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the hardſhip of their fate, 
which tore them from their beloved general and their native country. 
The only expedient which could prevent their ſeparation was boldly 


agitated and approved; the popular reſentment was inſenſibly 


moulded into a regular conſpiracy; their juſt reaſons of complaint 
were heightened by paſſion, and their paſſions were inflamed by 
wine; as on the eve of. their departure, the troops were indulged in 
licentious feſtivity. At the hour of midnight, the impetuous multi- 


tude, with ſwords, and bowls, and torches, in their hands, ruſhed into 


the ſuburbs ; encompaſſed the palace“; and, careleſs of future.dan- 


gers, 


7 Moſt probably the palace of the baths modern quarter of the univerſity; and the 
(Thermarum), of which a ſolid and lofty hall gardens, under the Merovingian kings, com- 
Rill ſubſiſts in the rue de la Harpe., The municated, with the abbey of St. Germain 
buildings covered a conſiderable ſpace of the des Prez. By the End of time and the 


Normans, . 
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THE DECLINE AND FAL I. 


gers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, JUrrAN Ay. 
Berge GUSTUS! The prince, whoſe anxious ſuſpence was interrupted by 
their diſorderly acclamations, ſecured the doors againſt their intru- 


ſion; and, as long as it was in his power, ſecluded his perſon and 


dignity from the accidents of a noQturnal tumult. At the dawn of 
day, the ſoldiers, whoſe zeal was irritated by oppoſition, forcibly 
entered the palace, ſeized, with reſpectful violence, the object of 
their choice, guarded Julian with drawn fwords through the ſtreets 
of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated ſhouts ſa- 
luted him as their emperor. Prudence, as well as loyalty, inculcated 
the propriety of reſiſting their treaſonable deſigns; and of preparing 
for his oppreſſed virtue, the excuſe of violence. Addreſſing himſelf 
by turns to the multitude and to individuals, he fometimes implored 
their mercy, and ſometimes expreſſed his indignation; conjured 
them not to fully the fame of their immortal victories; and ven- 


tured to promiſe, that if they would immediately return to their 


allegiance, he would undertake to obtain from the emperor, not 


only a free and gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the 
orders which had excited their reſentment. 
were conſcious of their guilt, choſe rather to depend on the gratitude 


But the ſoldiers, who 


of Julian, than on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was 
inſenſibly turned into impatience, and their impatience into rage. 
The inflexible Cæſar ſuſtained till the third hour of the day, their 


Prayers, their reproaches, and their menaces; nor did he yield, till 


he had been repeatedly aſſured, that if he wiſhed to live, he muſt 


Normans, this ancient palace was reduced, 
in the twelfth century, to a maze of ruins ; 


whoſe dark receſſes were the ſcene of licen- 


ious love. 


Explicat aula finus montemque amplectitur 
alis; 

Multiplici latebra ſceterum terſura ruborem. 

— - — - pereuntis ſæpe pudoris 


Celatura nefas, Veneriſqueaccommoda furtzs. 


(Theſe lines are quoted from the Architre- 
nius, I. iv. c. 8., a poetical work of John de 
Hauteville, or Hanville, a Monk of St. 
Albans, about the year 1190. See Warton's 
Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. i. diſſert. ii.) 
Yet ſuch theft might be leſs pernicious to 


' mankind, than the theological diſputes of 


the Sorbonne, which have been fince agitated 


on the ſame ground. Bonamy, 
FAcademie, tom. xv. P- 678 682. 


Mem. de 


conſent 
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conſent to reign. He was exalted on a ſhield in the preſence, and 
amidſt the unanimous acclamations, of the troops ; a rich military 
collar, which was offered by chance, ſupplied the want of a diadem*; 
the ceremony was concluded by the promiſe of a moderate dona- 
tive; and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected 
grief, retired into the moſt ſecret receſſes of his apartment 
The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence; but 
his innocence muſt appear extremely doubtful ** in the eyes of thoſe 
who have learned to ſuſpect the motives and the profeſſions of princes: 
His lively and active mind was ſuſceptible of the various impreſſions 
of hope and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and of ambition, 
of the love of fame and of the fear of reproach. But it is impoſſible 
for us to calculate the reſpective weight and operation of theſe ſenti- 
ments; or to aſcertain the principles of action, which might eſcape: 
the obſervation, while they guided, or rather impelled, the ſteps: 
of Julian himſelf. The diſcontent of the troops was produced by 
the malice of his enemies; their tumult was the natural effect 
of intereſt and of paſſion; and if Julian had tried to conceal/ 
a deep deſign under the appearances of chance, he muſt have em- 
ployed the moſt conſummate artifice without neceſſity, and probably 
without ſuccels. He ſolemnly declares, in the preſence of Jupiter, 


His proteſta- 
tions of inno- 
cence. 
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Even in this tumultuous 3 Julian 
attended to the forms of ſuperſtitious cere- 
mony; and obſtinately refuſed the inauſpi- 
cious uſe of a female necklace, or a horſe- 


collar, which the impatient ſoldiers would 


have employed in the room of a diadem. 

9 An equal proportion of gold and filver, 
five pieces of the former, one pound of the 
latter ; 
pounds ten ſhillings of our money. 


10 For the whole narrative of this revolt, 


we may appeal to authentic and original ma- 
terials; Julian himſelf (ad S. P. Q. Atheni- 


enſem, p. 282, 283, 284. ), Libanius (Orat.. 


Parental, c. 44—48, in Fabricius Bibliot, 
4 


the whole amounting to about five 


Grzc. tom. vii. p. 269—273,), Ann" 
(xx. 4.), and Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 151, 15a, 
153-), who in the reign of Julian, appears 
to follow the more reſpectable authority of 


Eunapius. With ſuch guides, we might ne- 


glect the abbreviators and eccleſiaſtical hiſto-- 


rians. 
22 Eutropius, a reſpectable witneſs, uſes a 


doubtful expreſſion, conſenſu militum” 
Gregory Nazianzen, whoſe igno- 


(x. 15.). 
rance might excuſe his fanaticiſm, directly 
charges the apoſtate with preſumption,  mads- 
neſs, and 1 impious rebellion, aui], CLOUT 


acta. Orat. iii. P · 67. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALI, 


of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all the other deities, that, 
till the cloſe of the evening which preceded his elevation, he was 
utterly ignorant of the deſigns of the ſoldiers ; and it may ſeem 
ungenerous to diſtruſt the honour of a hero, and the truth of a phi- 
loſopher. Yet the ſuperſtitious confidence that Conſtantius was the 
enemy, and that he himſelf was the favourite, of the gods, might 
prompt him to deſire, to ſolicit, and even to haſten the auſpicious 
moment of his reign, which was predeſtined to reſtore the ancient 


religion of mankind. When Julian had received the intelligence of 


the conſpiracy, he reſigned himſelf to a ſhort ſlumber ;. and after- 
wards related to his friends, that he had ſeen the Genius of the empire 
waiting with ſome impatience at his door, preſſing for admittance, 
and reproaching his want of ſpirit and ambition“. Aſtoniſhed and 
perplexed, he addreſſed his prayers to the great Feb ; who imme- 


| diately fignified, by a clear and manifeſt omen, that he ſhould ſub- 


mit to the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct which 
diſclaims the ordinary .maxims of reaſon, excites our ſuſpicion and 
eludes our enquiry. Whenever the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, at once ſo 
credulous and ſo crafty, has inſinuated itſelf into a noble mind, it 


inſenſibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 


To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the perſons of his 
enemies, to defeat and to deſpiſe the ſecret enterpriſes which were 
formed againſt his life and dignity, were the cares which employed 


1 Julian. ad S. P. . Athen. p. 284. 


The devout Abbe de la Bleterie (Vie de Ju- 


lien, p. 159.) is almoſt inclined to reſpect 
the de vont proteſtations of a Pagan. 

13 Ammian. xx. 5. with the note of Lin- 
denbrogius on the Genius of the empire. 
Julian himſelf7 in a confidential letter to his 
friend and phyſician, Oribaſius (Epiſt. xvii. 
p- 384.), mentions another dream, to which, 


before the event, he gave credit; of a ſtately 


tree thrown to the ground, of a ſmall plant 


ſtriking. a deep root into the earth. Even in 
his ſleep, the mind of the Cæſar muſt have 
been agitated by the hopes and fears of his 
fortune. Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 15 5-) relates a 
ſubſequen t dream. 

The difficult ſituation of the prince of a 
rebellious army is finely deſcribed by Ta- 
citus (Hiſt. 1. 80—85.). But Otho had 
much more guilt, ol much leſs abilities, 
than Julian, 


4». the 
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the firſt days of the reign of the new Emperor. Although he was C * P. 


ſirmly reſolved to maintain the ſtation which he had aſſumed, he wa. 
{ill deſirous of ſaving his country from the calamities of civil war, 
of declining a conteſt with the ſuperior forces of Conſtantius, and of 
preſerving his own character from the reproach of perfidy and ingra- 
titude. Adorned with the enſigns of military and Imperial pomp, 
Julian ſhewed himſelf in the field of Mars to the ſoldiers, who 
glowed with ardent enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of their pupil, their 
leader, and their friend. He recapitulated their victories, lamented 
their ſufferings, applauded their reſolution, animated their hopes, 
and checked their impetuoſity; nor did he diſmiſs the aſſembly, till 
he had obtained a ſolemn promiſe from the troops, that if the em- 
peror of the Eaſt would ſubſcribe an equitable treaty, they would 
renounce any views of conqueſt, and fatisfy themſelves with the 
tranquil poſſeſſion, of the Gallic provinces. On this foundation he 
compoſed, in his own name, and in that of the army, a ſpecious and 
moderate epiſtle **, which was delivered to Pentadius, his maſtet of 
the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius ; two ambaſſadors whom 
he appointed to receive the anſwer, and obſerve the diſpoſitions of 
Conſtantius. This epiſtle is inſcribed with the modeſt appellation 
of Cæſar; but Julian ſolicits in a peremptory, though reſpectful 
manner, the confirmation of the title of Auguſtus. He acknow- 
ledges the irregularity of his own election, while he juſtifies, in 
ſome meaſure, the reſentment and violence of the troops which had 
extorted his reluctant conſent. He allows the fupremacy of his 
brother Conſtantius; and engages to ſend him an annual preſent of 
Spaniſh horſes, to recruit his army with a ſelect number of Barba- 
rian youths, and to accept from his choice a Prætorian prefect of 
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Jo this oftenfible epiſtle he added, ſays an not have publiſhed . they 
Ammianus, private letters, objurgatorias et never exiſted. 
N which the hiſtorian had 1 not Fon | 
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approved diſcretion and fidelity. But he reſerves for himſelf the 
nomination of his other civil and military officers, with the troops, 
the revenue, and the ſovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. 
He admoniſhes the emperor to conſult the dictates of juſtice; to 
diſtruſt the arts of thoſe venal flatterers, who ſubſiſt only by the diſ- 
cord of princes; and to embrace the offer of a fair and honourable 
treaty, equally advantageous to the republic, and to the houſe of 
Conftaritine. In this negociation Julian claimed no more than he 
already poſſeſſed. The delegated authority which he had long exer- 
cifed over the provinces of Ganl, Spain, and Britain, was ſtill 
obeyed under a name more independent and auguſt. The ſoldiers 
and the people rejoiced in a revolution which was not ſtained even 
with the blood of the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupicinus 
a priſoner. The perſons who were diſaffected to the new govern- 
ment were difarmed and ſecured ; and the vacant offices were diſ- 
tributed, according to the recommendation of merit, by a prince, 
who deſpiſed the intrigues of the palace, and the clamours of the 


ſoldiers **. 


The negociations of peace were accompanied and ſupported by 
the moſt vigorous preparations for war. The army, which Julian 
held i in readineſs for immediate action, was recruited and augmented 
by the diſorders of the times. The eruel perſecution of the faction 
of Magnentius had filled Gaul with numerous bands of outlaws and 
robbers. They cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon 
from a prince whom they could truſt, ſubmitted to the reſtraints of 
military diſcipline, and retained only their implacable hatred to the 
perſon and government of Conſtantius . As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 

| | year 


26 See the firſt tranſactions of his reign, 7 Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 50. p. 275, 
in Julian ad 8. P. Q. Athen. p. 285, 286. 276. A ſtrange diſorder, ſince it cor tinued 


Ammianus, xx. 5. 8. Liban. Orat. Parent. above ſeven years. In the factions of the 


c. 49, 50. p. 273—275» R * republics, the exiles amounted to 
a 5 20,000 
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year permitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at the head of CHAP. 


XXII. 


his legions ; threw a bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of was 


Cleves; and prepared to chaſtiſe the perhdy of the Attuarii, a tribe 
of Franks, who preſumed that they might ravage, with impunity, 


the frontiers of a divided empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, of 


this enterprize, conſiſted in a laborious march ; and Julian had con- 
| quered, as ſoon as he could penetrate into a country, which former 
princes had conſidered as inacceſſible. After he had given peace to 
the Barbarians, the emperor carefully viſited the fortifications along 
the Rhine from Cleves to Baſil; ſurveyed, with peculiar attention, 
the territories which he had recovered from the hands of the Ale- 
manni, paſſed through Beſangon , which had ſeverely ſuffered from 
their fury, and fixed his head-quarters at Vienna for the enſuing 
winter. The barrier of Gaul was * and ſtrengthened with ad- 
ditional fortifications; ; and Julian entertained ſome hopes, that the Ger- 
mans, whom he had ſo often vanquiſhed, might, in his abſence, be re- 
ſtrained, by the terror of his name. Vadomair was the only prince 


of the Alemanni, whom he eſteemed or feared ; and while the ſubtle 


Barbarian affected to obſerve the faith of treaties, the progreſs of his 
arms threatened the ſtate with an unſeaſonable and dangerous war. 
The policy of Julian condeſcended to ſurpriſe the prince of the Ale- 
manni by his own arts ; and Vadomair, who, in the character of a 
friend, had e e accepted an invitation from the Roman go- 


20,000 perſons ; and Ifocrates aſſures Philip, with temples, &c. now reduced to a ſmall 
that it would be eaſier to raiſe an army from town, emerging however from its ruins. 


the vagabonds than from the cities. See '9 Vadomair entered into the Roman ſer⸗ 
Hume's Efays, tom. i. p. 426, 427. vice, and was promoted from a Barbarian 


7 . 2 
: ) n (Ep = ATE P « 84-) phe Phænicia. He ill retained 15 ſame artful 


a rocky peninſula almoſt encircled by the ri- the reign of Valens, he eee! his valour 
ver Doux; once a magnificent city, killed in the Armenian war (dix. 1.). 
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vernors, was ſeized in the midſt of the entertainment, and ſent away 
priſoner into the heart of Spain. 
covered from their amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the 


Before the Barbarians were re- 


banks of the Rhine, and, once more croſſing the river, renewed the 


deep impreſſions of terror and mee which had been Geh made 


by four preceding expeditions *. 

The ambaſſadors. of Julian had been inftrued to ne with 
the utmoſt diligence, their important commiſſion. But, in their paſ- 
ſage through Italy and Illyricum, they were detained by the tedious 
and affected delays of the provincial governors; they were conduaed 
by flow journies from Conſtantinople to Cæſarea in Cappadocia ; 
and when at length they were, admitted to the preſence of Conſtan- 
tius, they found that he had already conceived, from the diſpatches | 
of his own officers, the. moſt unfavourable opinion of the conduct of 


Julian, and of the Gallic army. The letters were heard with im- 


"patience ; the trembling meſſengers were diſmiſſed with indignation 


and contempt ; and the looks, the geſtures, the furious language of 
the monarch, expreſſed the diſorder of his ſoul. The domeftic con- 
nection, which might have reconciled the brother and the huſband 
of Helena, was recently diſſolved by the death of that princeſs, whoſe 
pregnancy had been ſeyeral times fruitleſs, and was at laſt fatal to 
herſelf *. The empreſs Euſebia had preſerved to the laſt moment of 
her life the warm, and even jealous, affection which ſhe had con- 
ceived for Julian; and her mild influence might have moderated the 


1 


2 Ammian, xx. 10. xxi. 3 "5h Zolimus, 


I. iii. p. 155 · 
21 Her remains were ſent to Rome, and i in- 


terred near thoſe of her ſiſter Conſtantina, in 


the ſuburb of the Via Nomentana. Ammian. 
XXi. 1.  Libanius has compoſed a very weak 


apology to juſtify his hero from a very abſurd 


charge; of poiſoning his wife, and reward- 
Nr N 3 with his mother's * 


6 


(See the ſeventh of ſeventeen new orations, 
publiſhed at Venice 1754, from a MS. in St. 
Mark's library, p. 117—127.) Elpidius, 
the Prztorian præfect of the Eaſt, to whoſe 
evidence the accuſer of Julian appeals, is ar- 
raigned by Libanius, as efeminate' and un- 
grateful; yet the religion of Elpidius is praiſ- 
ed by Jerom (tom. 1. p. 243.) and his hu- 
manity by Ammianus (xxi. 6.). 


reſentment 
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reſentment of a prince, who, ſince her death, was abandoned to his © 22 F. 


own paſſions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. But the terror of a ü⸗ñ 


foreign invaſion obliged him to ſuſpend the puniſhment of a private 
enemy; he continued his march towards the confines of Perſia, and 
thought it ſufficient to ſignify the conditions which might entitle 
Julian and his guilty followers to the clemency of their offended ſo- 
vereign. He required, that the preſumptuous Cæſar ſhould expreſsly 
renounce the appellation and rank of Auguſtus, which he had ac- 


cepted from the rebels; that he ſhould deſcend to his former ſtation 


of a limited and dependent miniſter ; that he ſhould veſt the powers 
of the ſtate and army in the hands of thoſe officers who were appointed 
by the Imperial court; and that he ſhould truſt his ſafety to the aſ- 
ſurances of pardon, which were announced by Epictetus, a Gallic 


biſhop, and one of the Arian favourites of Conſtantius. Several 
months were ineffectually conſumed in a treaty which was nego-- 
ciated at the diſtance of three thouſand miles between Paris and 
Antioch ; and, as ſoon as Julian perceived that his moderate and re- 
ſpectful behaviour ſerved only to irritate the pride of an implacable 


adverſary, he boldly reſolved to commit his life and fortune to the 


chance of a civil war. He gave a public and military audience to 
the quæſtor Leonas: the haughty epiſtle of Conſtantius was read to 
the attentive multitude; and Julian proteſted, with the moſt flatter- 

ing deference, that he was ready to reſign the title of Auguſtus, if 


he could obtain the conſent of thoſe whom he acknowledged as the 


authors of his elevation. The faint propoſal was impetuouſly ſilenced; . 
and the acclamations of © Julian Auguſtus, continue to reign, by the 
authority of the army, of the people, of the republic, which you 


have ſaved,” thundered at once from every part of the field, and 
terrified the pale ambaſſador of Conſtantius. A part of the letter 
was afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned the ingratitude 
of | whom he had inveſted with the honours of the purple; 

| whom 
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hom he had educated with ſo much care and tenderneſs ; whom he 
had preſerved in his infancy, when he was left a helpleſs orphan ; 
% an orphan!” interrupted Julian, who juſtified his cauſe by in- 
dulging his paſſions : © Does the aſſaſſin of my family reproach me 
« that I was left an orphan? He urges me to revenge thoſe inju- 
. ries, which I have long ſtudied to forget.” The aſſembly was 
diſmiſſed ; and Leonas, who, with ſome difficulty, had been pro- 
tected from the popular fury, was ſent back to his maſter, with an 
epiſtle, in which Julian expreſſed, in a ſtrain of the moſt vehement 
eloquence, the ſentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of reſent- 
ment, which had been ſuppreſſed and embittered by the diſſimula- 
tion of twenty years. After this meſſage, which might be conſidered 
as a ſignal of irreconcilable war, Julian, who, ſome weeks before, 
had celebrated the Chriſtian feſtival of the Epiphany **, made a pub- 
lic declaration that he committed the care of his ſafety to the Iu- 
[MORTAL GODS; and thus publicly renounced the religion, as well 
as the friendſhip, of Conſtantius * 

The ſituation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate reſo- 
lution. He had diſcovered, from intercepted letters, that his adver- 
fary, ſacrificing the intereſt of the ſtate to that of the monarch, had 
again excited the Barbarians to invade the OR of the Weſt. 


*2 Feriarum die quem celebrantes menſe 
Januario, Chriſtiani Zpiphania dictitant, pro- 
flus in eorum eccleſiam, ſolemniter numi- 
ne orato diſceſſit. Ammian. xxi. 2. Zona- 
ras obſerves, that it was on Chriſtmas-day, 


and his aſſertion is not inconſiſtent; ſince 


the churches of Egypt, Aſia, and perhaps 
Gaul, celebrated on the ſame day (the fixth 
of January), the nativity and the baptiſm 
of their Saviour. The Romans, as igno- 
rant as their brethren of the real date of his 


birth, fixed the ſolemn feſtival to the 25th of 


December, the Brumalia, or winter ſolſtice, 
when the Pagans annually celebrated the 
s 


birth of the Sun, See Bingham's Antiqui- 


ties of the Chriſtian Church, 1. xx. c. 4. and 
Beauſobre Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme, 
:tom. ii. p. 690 —700. 


The public and ſecret negociations be- 
tween Conſtantius and julian, muſt be ex- 


tracted, with ſome caution, from julian him- 
ſelf (Orat. ad 8. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.), 


Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 51. p. 276.), Am- 
mianus (xx. .), Zoſimus (I. ili. p. 454.) 
and even Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiii. p. 20, 
21, 22.), who, on this occaſion, appears to 
have poſſeſſed and uſed ſome valuable mate- 
rials. 


The 
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The poſition of two magazines, one of them collected on the banks C > a 1 


of the lake of Conſtance, the other formed at the foot of the Cottian — 
Alps, ſeemed to indicate the march of two armies; and the ſize of 
thoſe magazines, each of which conſiſted of ſix hundred thouſand 
quarters of wheat, or rather flour **, was a threatening evidence of 
the ſtrength and numbers of the enemy, who prepared to ſurround 
him. But the Imperial legions were {till in their diſtant quarters of 
Aſia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; and if Julian could occupy, 
by a ſudden incurſion, the important provinces of Illyricum, he 
might expect that a people of ſoldiers would reſort to- his ſtandard, 
and that the rich mines of gold and ſilver would contribute to the 
expences of the civil war. He propoſed this bold enterpriſe to the 
aſſembly of the ſoldiers; inſpired them with a juſt confidence in their 
general, and in themſelves; and exhorted them to maintain their 
reputation, of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. His ſpirited diſcourſe was 
received with the loudeſt acclamations, and the ſame troops which 
had taken up arms againſt Conſtantius, when he ſummoned them to 
leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity, that they would follow Ju- 
lian to the fartheſt extremities of Europe or Aſia. The oath of 
fidelity was adminiſtered ; and the ſoldiers, claſhing their ſhields, 
and pointing their drawn ſwords to their throats, devoted themſelves, 
with horrid imprecations, to the ſervice of a leader whom they ce- 
lebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of the Ger- 
mans. This ſolemn engagement, which ſeemed to be dictated by 
affection, rather than by duty, was ſingly oppoſed by Nebridius, 
who had been admitted to the office of Prætorian præfect. That 


— 
. 


24 Three daes myriads, or thing mil- 
lions of medimni, a corn-meaſure familiar to 
the Athenians, and which contained fix Ro- 
man modi. 


I 


Julian explains, like a ſoldier | 
50 a ſtateſman, the danger of his ſituation, 


and the neceſſity and advantages of an of- | 
fenfive war (ad S. P. Q. Athen. Þ- 286, 


287.) 
25 See his oration, and the behaviour of 


the troops, in Ammian. Xxi. 5. | 
faithful 
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faithful miniſter, alone and unaſſiſted, aſſerted the rights of Conſtan- 


AA uus in the midſt of an armed and angry multitude, to whoſe fury he 


His march 
from the 
Rhine into 

Livnrcum. 


had almoſt fallen an honourable, but uſeleſs, ſacrifice. 
one of his hands by the ſtroke of a ſword, he embraced the knees of 


the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered the præfect with 


| haps due to the virtue of an enemy. 


After loſing 


his Imperial mantle, and protecting him from the zeal of his follow- 
ers, diſmiſſed him to his own houſe, with leſs reſpect than was per- 
The high office of Nebridius 
was beſtowed on Salluſt; and the provinces of Gaul, which were 
now delivered from the intolerable oppreſſion of taxes, enjoyed the 
mild and equitable adminiſtration of the friend of Julian, who was 
permitted to practiſe thoſe virtues which he had inſtilled into the mind 
of his pupil ©. 

The hopes of Julian depended much leſs on the ciumber of his 
troops, than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution of a 
daring enterpriſe, he availed himſelf of every precaution, as far as 
prudence could ſuggeſt ; and where prudence could no longer accom- 


pany his ſteps, he truſted the event to valour and to fortune. In the 


neighbourhood of Baſil he aſſembled and divided his army **. One 
body, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, was directed, under 


the command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance through 
the midland parts of Rhætia and Noricum. A fimilar diviſion of 


troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to fol- 
tow the oblique courſe of the highways, through the Alps and the 


quam judex nee militaris rector, alio quo- 


26 He ſternly refufed his hand to the ſup- 
pliant præfect, whom he ſent into Tuſcany 
(Ammian. xxi. 5.). Libanius, with ſavage 
fury, inſults Nebridius, applauds the ſol- 
diers, and almoſt cenſures the humanity of 
Julian (Orat. Parent. c. 53. p. 278.) 

27 Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion, 


| Julian obeyed the law which he publicly 


* on . Neque civilis -quiſ- 


dam præter merita ſuffragante, ad potiorum 
veniat gradum (Ammian. xx. 5.). Abſence 
did not weaken his regard for Salluſt, with 
whoſe name (A. D. 363. he honoured the 
conſulſhip. 

2#* Ammianus (xxi. 8.) aſcribes the ſame 
practice, and the ſame motive, to Alexander 


the Great, and other ſkilful generals. 
northern 
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northern confines of Italy. The infractions to the 3 were C 


conceived with energy and preciſion: to haſten their march in cloſe 


and compact columns, which, according to the diſpoſition of the 


ground, might readily be changed into any order of battle; to ſecure 


themſelves againſt the ſurpriſes of the night by ſtrong poſts and vi- 
gilant guards; to prevent reſiſtance by their unexpected arrival; to 


elude examination by their ſudden departure; to ſpread the opinion 
of their ſtrength, and the terror of his name; and to join their ſove- 
reign under the walls of Sirmium. For himſelf, Julian had reſerved 


a more difficult and extraordinary part. He ſelected three thouſand ___ 


brave and active volunteers, reſolved, like their leader, to caſt behind 
them every hope of a retreat: at the head of this faithful band, he 
fearleſsly plunged into the receſſes of the Marcian, or black foreſt, 
which conceals the ſources of the Danube; and, for many days, 


the fate of Julian was unknown to the world. The ſecrecy of his 
march, his diligence, and vigour, ſurmounted every obſtacle; he 
forced his way over mountains and moraſſes, occupied the bridges or 


ſwam the rivers, purſued his dire& courſe *, without reflecting whe- 
ther he traverſed the territory of the 1 or of the Barbarians, 


and at length emerged, between Ratiſbon and Vienna, at the place 


where he deſigned to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well- 


concerted ſtratagem, he ſeized a fleet of light brigantines *', as it lay 


This wood was a part of the great ler.. 80 eagerly the fiend, 
cynian foreſt, which, in the time of Cæſar, O'er bog, or ſteep, through ftrait, rough, 
ſtretched away from the country of the Rau- ' denſe, or rare, 


raci (Baſil) into the boundleſs regions of the With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues 


North, See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, his way, 
I. tli. c. 47. And ſwims, or ſinks, or wades, or creeps, 
Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 53. or flies. 


P. 278, 279, with Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. In that interval the Neritia places two 
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ut. p. 68. Even the ſaint admires the ſpeed 
and ſecrecy of this march. A modern di- 
vine might apply to the progreſs of Julian, 


the lines which were originally defigned for 
another apoſtate ; 


ſ 


Vo. II. . 1 == at 


or three fleets, the Lauriacenſis (at Lauria- 
cum, or Lorch), the Arlapenſis, the Magi - 


nenſis; and mentions five legions, or co- 
horts, of Liburnarii, who ſhould be a ſort of 
marines, SeR, Iviii. edit, Labb. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


at anchor; ſecured a ſupply of coarſe proviſions ſufficient to ſa- 


tisfy the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; and 


boldly committed himſelf to the ſtream of the Danube. The labours 
of his mariners, who plied their oars with inceſſant diligence, and 


the ſteady continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet above 
ſeven hundred miles in eleven days“; and he had already diſem- 


barked his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, 
before his enemies could receive any certain intelligence that he had 
left the banks of the Rhine. In the courſe of this long and rapid 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the object of his en- 
terpriſe; and though he accepted the deputations of ſome cities, 
which haſtened to claim the merit of an early ſubmiſſion, he paſſed 
before the hoſtile ſtations, which were placed along the river, with- 
out indulging the temptation of ſignalizing an uſeleſs and ill-timed 
valour. The banks of the Danube were crowded on either fide with 
ſpectators, who gazed on the military pomp, anticipated the im- 


portance of the event, and diffuſed through the adjacent country the 


fame of a young hero, who advanced with more than mortal ſpeed 
at the head of the innumerable forces of the Weſt. Lucilian, who, 
with the rank of general of the cavalry, commanded the military 
powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful re- 
ports, which he could neither reject nor believe. He had taken ſome 
flow and irrefolute meaſures for the purpoſe of collecting his troops; 
when he was ſurpriſed by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Ju- 
lian, as ſoon as he landed at Bononia, had puſhed forwards with 
ſome light infantry. The captive general, uncertain of his lite or 
death, was haſtily thrown upon a horſe, and conducted to the pre- 
ſence of Julian; who Kindly raiſed him from the ground, and dit- 


32 Zoſimus alone (I. iii. p. 156.) has ſpe- cred largeſſes, deſcribes this voyage in a florid 
ciſied this intereſting circumſtance. Ma- and pictoreſque manner, challenges Tripto- 

mertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 6, 7, 8.), lemus and the Argonauts of Greece, &c. | 

who accompanied Julian, as count of the ſa- 


= pelled 
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pelled the terror and amazement which ſeemed to ſtupify his facul- 
ties. But Lucilian had no ſooner recovered his ſpirits, than he 
betrayed. his want of diſcretion, by preſuming to admoniſh his con- 
queror, that he had raſhly ventured, with a handful of men, to ex- 
poſe his perſon in the midſt of his enemies. Reſerve for your 
% maſter Conſtantius theſe timid remonſtrances,” replied Julian, with 
a ſmile of contempt ; © when I gave you my purple to kiſs, I re- 
« ceived you not as a counſellor, but as a ſupplant.” Conſcious that 
ſucceſs alone could juſtify his attempt, and that boldneſs only could 
command ſucceſs, he inſtantly advanced, at the head of three thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, to attack the ſtrongeſt and moſt populous city of the 
Illyrian provinces. As he entered the long ſuburb of Sirmium, he 
was-received by the joyful acclamations of the army and people; 
who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their 
hands, conducted their acknowledged ſovereign to his Imperial reſi- 
dence. Two days were devoted to the public joy, which was cele- 
brated by the games of the Circus; but, early on the morning of 
the third day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow paſs of Succi, in 
the defiles of Mount Hæmus; which, almoſt in the mid-way be- 
tween Sirmium and Conſtantinople, ſeparates the provinces of "Thrace 
and Dacia, by an abrupt deſcent towards the former, and a gentle 
declivity on the ſide of the latter The defence of this important 
poſt was entruſted to the brave Nevitta; who, as well as the generals 
of the Italian diviſion, ſucceſsfully executed the plan of the march 
and junction which their maſter had fo ably conceived *, . 


? > ; 1 


37: 'The deſcription of Ammianus, which mention the ez/y error which I have diſco- 
might be ſupported by collateral evidence, vered in the maps or writings of that ad- 


aſcertaind the preciſe ſituation of the Angu/iiz mirable geographer. 
Succerum, or paſſes of Succi. M. d'Anville, 3+ Whatever circumſtances we may borrow 


from the trifling reſemblance of names, has elſewhere, Ammianus (xxi. 8, 9, 10.) ftill 
placed them between Sardica and Naiſſus. ſupplies the ſeries of the narrative. 


For my own juſtification, I am obliged to 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The homage which Julian obtained, from the fears or the incli- 


his: arms. The præfectures of Italy and Illyricum were admi- 
niſtered by Taurus and Florentius, who- united that important office 
with the vain honours of the conſulſhip ; and as thoſe magiſtrates. 
had retired with precipitation to the court of Aſia, Julian,. who could 
not always reſtrain the levity of his temper,. ftigmatized their flight 
by adding, in all the Acts of the Vear, the epithet of fugitive to the 
names of the two conſuls. The provinces which had been deſerted 
by their firſt magiſtrates acknowledged the authority of an emperor, 
who, conciliating the qualities of a ſoldier with thoſe of a philoſo- 
pher, was equally admired in the camps of the Danube, and in the 
cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more properly, from his 
head-quarters of Sirmium and Naiſſus, he diſtributed to the principal 
cities of the empire, a laboured apology for his own conduct; pub- 
liſhed the ſecret diſpatches of Conſtantius; and ſolicited the judgment 
of mankind between two competitors, the one of whom had ex- 
-pelled, and the other had invited, the Barbarians *, Julian, whoſe 
mind was deeply wounded by the reproack of ingratitude, aſpired to 
maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the ſuperior merits of 
his cauſe; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in thoſe of 
compoſition. His epiſtle to the ſenate and people of Athens ” ſeems 


35 Ammian. xxi. 9. 10. Libanius, Orat. 


Parent. c. 54. p. 279, 280. ä ii. 


P. 156, 157. 

36 Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.) 
poſitively aſſerts, that he intercepted the 
letters of Conſtantius to the Barbarians : and 

Libanius as poſitively affirms, that he read 
them on his march to the troops and the cities. 
Yet Ammianus (xxi. 4.) expreſſes himſelf 
with cool and candid heſitation, fi fame ſo- 
lius admittenda eſt fides. He fpecifies, how- 
ever, an intercepted letter from Vadomair 

to Conſtantius, which ſuppoſes an intimate 


| 863 between them: Czfar tuus 


« diſciplinam non habet.“ 

37 Zoſi mus mentions his epiſtles to the 
Athenians, the Corinthians, and the Lace- 
dzmonians. The ſubſtance was probably the 
ſame, though the addreſs was properly va- 
ried. The epiſtle to the Athenians is ſtill 


extant (p.  268—287.), and has afforded 


much valuable information. It deſerves the 
praiſes of the Abbe de la Bleterie (Pref. a 


VHiſtoire de Jovien, p. 24; 25.), and is one 


of the beſt manifeſioes to be found i in any 
language. 


to 
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to have been dictated by an elegant enthuſiaſm; which prompted | 
him to ſubmit his actions and his motives to the degenerate Athenians 
of his own times, with the ſame humble deference, as if he had been 
pleading, in the days of Ariſtides, before the tribunal of the Areo- 
pagus, His application to the ſenate of Rome, which was ſtill per- 


mitted to beſtow the titles of Imperial power, was agreeable to the 


forms of the expiring republic. An aſſembly was ſummoned by 


Tertullus, præfect of the city; the epiſtle of Julian was read ; and 


as he appeared to be maſter of Italy, his claims were admitted with- 
out a diſſenting voice. His oblique cenſure of the innovations of 


Conſtantine, and his paſſionate invective againſt the vices of Con- 


ſtantius, were heard with leſs ſatisfaction; and the ſenate, as if Ju- 


lian had been preſent, unanimouſly exclaimed, © Reſpect, we be- 
« ſeech. you, the author of your own fortune An artful. 


expreſſion, which, according to the chance of war, might be differ- 


ently explained; as a-manly reproof of the ingratitude of the uſurper, 
or as a flattering confeſſion, that a ſingle act of ſuch benefit to the 


ſtate ought to atone for all the failings of Conſtantius. 
The intelligence of the march and rapid progreſs of Julian was 
ſpeedily tranſmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had 


obtained ſome reſpite from the Perſian war. Diſguifing the anguiſh. 
of his ſoul under the ſemblance of contempt,. Conſtantius profeſſed. 


his intention of returning into Europe, and of giving chace to Ju- 
lian; for he never ſpoke of this military expedition in any other 


light than that of a hunting party. In the camp of Hierapolis, in 
Syria, he communicated. this deſign to his army; ſlightly mentioned 


the guilt and raſhneſs of the Cæſar; and ventured to aſſure them, : 
that if the mutineers af Gaul preſumed to meet them in the field, 


„ An nie | Tagamet. Am- * Tanquam venaticiam prædam caperet: 


mian. xxi. 10. It is amufing enough to ob- hoc enim ad leniendum ſuorum metum ſub- 


ſerve the ſecret conflicts of the ſenate between inde prædicabat. Ammian. xxi. ot 
oy and fear, bee Tacit, Hiſt. i. 85. 
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they would be unable to ſuſtain the fire of <their eyes, and the irre- 
ſiſtible weight of their ſhout of onſet. The ſpeech of the emperor 


vas received with military applauſe, and Theodotus, the preſident 


of the council of Hierapolis, requeſted, with tears of adulation, that 
his city might be adorned with the head of the vanquiſhed rebel“. 
A choſen detachment was diſpached away in poſt-waggons, to ſe- 


cure, if it were yet poſſible, the paſs of Succi; the recruits, the 


horſes, the arms, and the magazines which had been prepared againſt 
Sapor, were appropriated to the ſervice of the civil war; and the 
domeſtic victories of Conſtantius inſpired his partiſans with the moſt 


ſanguine aſſurances of ſucceſs. The notary Gaudentius had occu- 
pied in his name the provinces oF Africa; the ſubſiſtence of Rome was 


intercepted ; and the diſtreſs of Julian was increaſed, by an unexpected 


event, which might have been productive of fatal conſequences. Julian 


had received the ſubmiſſion of two legions and a cohort of archers, who 


were ſtationed at Sirmium; but he ſuſpected, with reaſon, the fide- 
lity of thoſe troops, which had been diſtinguiſhed by the emperor ; 
and it was thought expedient, under the pretence of the expoſed 
ſtate of the Gallic frontier, to diſmiſs them from the moſt important 


ſcene of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as far as the 


confines of Italy; but as they dreaded the length of the way, and 


the ſavage fierceneſs of the Germans, they reſolved, by the inſtiga- 


tion of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
banners of Conſtantius on the walls of that impregnable city. The 
vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the miſchief, and 
the neceſſity of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, Jo- 
vinus led back a part of the army into Italy; and the ſiege of Aqui- 
leia was formed with diligence, and proſecuted with vigour. But 


49 'See theSſpeech and preparations in Am- the merciful conqueror, who ſignified his wiſh 
mianus, xxi..13. The vile Theodotus after- of diminiſhing his enemies, ant! increaſing 
wards implored and obtained his pardon from the wunder of his friends Eri. 14-)- 
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the legionaries, who ſeemed to have rejected the yoke of diſcipline, 


conducted the defence of the place with ſkill and perſeverance; 


invited the reſt of Italy to imitate the example of their courage and 


loyalty; and threatened the retreat of Julian, if he ſhould be forced 


to yield to the ſuperior numbers of the armies of .the-Ealt . 
But the humanity of Julian was preſerved from the cruel alterna- 


tive, which he pathetically laments, of deſtroying, or of being him- 
ſelf deſtroyed: and the ſeaſonable death of Conſtantius delivered the 
Roman empire from the calamities of civil war. The approach of 


winter could not detain the monarch at Antioch; and his favourites 


durſt not oppoſe his impatient. defire of revenge. A light fever, 


which was perhaps occaſioned by the agitation of his ſpirits, was 


encreaſed by the fatigues of the journey; and Conſtantius was. 
obliged to halt at the little town of Mopfucrene, twelve miles be- 
yond Tarſus, where he expired, after a ſhort illneſs, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign“. His 


and death of 
Conſtantius, 
A. D. 361, 
November 3. 


* 


genuine character, which was compoſed of pride and weakneſs, of 


ſuperſtition and cruelty, has been fully diſplayed in the preceding 


narrative of civil and eccleſiaſtical events. The long abuſe of power 


rendered him a conſiderable object in the eyes of his contemporaries; 
but as perſonal merit can alone deſerve the notice of poſterity, the 
laſt of the ſons of Conſtantine may be diſmiſſed from the world with 


* Ammian. xxi. 7. 11, 12. He ſeems to 
deſcribe, with ſuperfluous labour, the opera- 
tions of the fiege of Aquileia, which, on this 
occaſion, maintained its impregnable fame, 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. 68.) aſcribes 


this accidental revolt to the wiſdom of Con-- 


. 1 ow 
© ſtantius, whoſe aſſured victory he announces 


with ſome appearance of truth. Conſtantio 


quem credebat proculdubio fore victorem: 
nemo enim omnium tunc ab hac conſtanti 
ſententia diſcrepebat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 


* His death and character are faithfully 
delineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, 16.) 5 
and we are authoriſed to deſpiſe and deteſt 
the fooliſh calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 
68.), who accuſes Julian of xontriving the: 
death of his benefactor. The private re- 
pentance of the emperor, that he had ſpared 
and promoted Julian (p. 69. and Orat. xxi../ 
p. 389.), is not improbable in itſelf, nor 
incompatible with the public verbal teſta- 
ment, which prudential confiderations might 
dictate in the laſt moments of his life. 


— 
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the remark; that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of 
his father. Before Conſtantius expired, he is ſaid to have named 


Julian for his ſucceſſor; nor does it ſeem improbable, that his anxious 
concern for the fate of a young and tender wife, whom he left with 


child, may have prevailed, in his laſt moments, over the harſher 


- paſſions of hatred and revenge. Euſebius, and his guilty affociates, 


made a faint attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs, by the 


election of another emperor : but their intrigues were rejected with 


_ diſdain by an army which now abhorred the thought of civil diſ- 


Julian enters 
Conſtantino- 


ple, 
December11. 


cord ; and two officers of rank were inftantly diſpatched, to affure 
Julian, that every ſword in the empire would be drawn for his ſer- 
vice. The military deſigns of that prince, who had formed three 


different attacks againſt Thrace,” were prevented by this fortunate 


event. Without ſhedding the blood of his fellow-citizens, he eſcaped 
the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired the advantages of a 
complete victory. Impatient to viſit the place of his birth, and the 
new capital of the empire, he advanced from Naiſſus through the 
mountains of Hzmus, and the cities of Thrace. When he reached 
Heraclea, at the diſtance of fixty miles, all Conſtantinople was 
poured forth to receive him; and he made his triumphal entry, 


amidſt the dutiful acclamations of the ſoldiers, the people, and the 


ſenate. An innumerable multitude preſſed around him with eager 
reſpect; and were perhaps diſappointed when they beheld the 
ſmall ſtature, and ſimple garb, of a hero, whoſe unexperienced youth 
had vanquiſhed the Barbarians of Germany, and who had now 
traverſed, in a ſucceſsful career, the whole continent of Europe; from 
the ſhores of the Atlantic to thoſe of the Boſphoruss. A few days 
afterwards, when the remains of the deceaſed . e were tanded 
1 In deſcribing the triumph of Julian, Paved, c. 56. p 2810 ſinks to the ”U 


Ammianus (xii. 1, 2.) aſſumes the lofty tone ſimplicity of an — 
of an orator or poet; while . (Orat. 
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in the harbour, the ſubj ects of Julian applauded the real or affected 
humanity of their ſovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and 


clothed in a mourning habit, he accompanied the funeral as far as 
the church of the Holy Apoſtles, where the body was depoſited : 
and if theſe marks of reſpe& may be interpreted as a ſelfiſh tribute 
to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kinſman, the tears of Julian 
profeſſed to the world, that he had forgot the injuries, and remem- 


bered only the obligations, which he had received from Conſtantius“. 


As ſoon as the legions of Aquileia were aſſured of the death of 


the emperor, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the ſacrifice. 


of their guilty leaders, obtained an eaſy pardon from the prudence 
or lenity of Julian ; who, in the thirty-ſecond year * his age, ac- 
quired the undiſputed poſſeſſion of the Roman empire 

Philoſophy had inſtructed Julian to compare 50 advantages 


of action and retirement; but the elevation of his birth, and 


| 


and is ac- 


know ledged 


by the whole 
empire. 


His civil go- 


vernment, 
and private 


the accidents of his life, never allowed him the freedom of life. 


choice. He might perhaps ſincerely have preferred the groves of 
the academy, and the ſociety of Athens ; but . he was conſtrained, 
at firſt by the will, and afterwards by the injuſtice, of Conſtantius, 
to expoſe his perſon and fame to the dangers of Imperial greatneſs ; 
and to make himſelf accountable to the world, and to poſterity, for 
the happineſs of millions“ Julian recollected with terror the ob- 


es + The funeral of Conftantius is deſcribed year muſt be either 331 or 332. Tillemont, 


by Ammianus (xxi. 16.), Gregory Nazi- 


Ranzen (Orat. iv. p. 119.), Mamertinus (in 


Panegyr. Vet. xi. 27.), Libanius (Orat. Pa- 
rent. c. Ivi. p. 283. ), and Philoſtorgius (l. vi. 
c. 6. with Godefroy's Diſſertations, p. 265.) . 
Theſe writers, and their followers, Pagans, 
Catholics, Arians, beheld with very different 
eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 
The day and year of the birth of Julian 
are not perfectly aſcertained. The day is 
probably the fixth of November, and the 


Vol. II. : 


Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 693. Du- 
cange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have pre- 
ferred the earlier date. 

45 Julian himſelf (p. 253—267.) has ex- 
preſſed theſe phaloſophical ideas, with much 
eloquence, and ſame affectation, in a very 
elaborate epiſtle to Themiſtius. The Abbe 


de la Bleterie (tom. ii. p. 146—193- ), who 


has given an elegant tranſlation, is inclined 
to believe that it was the celebrated Themiſ- 


* N 


tius, whoſe orations are fall extant. 5 


X „ ſervation 
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C — P. ſervation of his maſter Plato *', that the government of our flocks 
3 and herds is always committed to beings of a ſuperior ſpecies ; and 
that the conduct of nations requires and deſerves the celeſtial powers 
of the Gods or of the Genii. From this principle he juſtly con- 
cluded, that the man who preſumes to reign, ſhould aſpire to the 
perfection of the divine nature; that he ſhould purify his ſoul from 
her mortal and terreſtrial part; that he ſhould extinguiſh his appe- 
tites, enlighten his underſtandiug, regulate his paſſions, and ſubdue 
the wild beaft, which, according to the lively metaphor of Ariſtotle“, 
ſeldom fails to aſcend the thr f a defpot. The throne of Julian, 
which the death of Conſtantiò fixed on an independent baſis, was 
the ſeat of reaſon, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He deſpiſed 
the honours, renounced the pleaſures, and diſcharged with inceſ- 
fant diligence the duties, of his exalted ſtation; and there were few 
among his ſubjects who would have conſented to relieve him from 
the weight of the diadem, had they been obliged to ſubmit their 
time and their actions to the rigorous laws which their philoſophic 
emperor impoſed on himſelf. One of his moſt intimate friends“, 
who had often ſhared the frugal ſimplicity of his table, has re- 
marked, that his light and ſparing diet (which was uſually of the 
vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and active, for 
the various and important buſineſs of an author, a pontiff, a magiſ- 
trate, a general, and a prince. In one and the ſame day, he gave 
audience to ſeveral ambaſſadors, and wrote, or dictated, a great num 


47 Julian ad Themiſt. p. 258. Petavins affords the ſtronger reading of be, which 
(not. p. ;.) obſerves, that this paſſage is the experience of deſpotiſm may warrant. 
taken from the fourth book de Legibus ; but Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. Ixxxiv.- 
either Julian quoted from memory, or his Ixxxv. p. 310, 311, 312.) has given this in- 
MSS. were different from ours. Xenophon tereſting detail of the private life of Julian. 
opens the Cyropad ia with a ſimilar reflection. He himſelf (in Miſopogon, p. 350.) mentions 

O0 d arlpwiror xiNvar apy, rroriiro: was his vegetable diet, and upbraids the groſs and 
bor. Ariſtot. ap Julian. p. 261. The MS. ſenſual appetite of the people of Antioch. 
of Voſſius, unſatisßed with. a fingle beaſt,, © 
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ber of letters to his generals, his civil magiſtrates, his private friends, 
and the different cities of his dominions. He liſtened to the me- 


morials which had been received, conſidered the ſubject of the peti- 


tions, and ſignified his intentions more rapidly than they could be 
taken in ſhort-hand by the diligence of his ſecretaries. He poſſeſſed 


ſuch flexibility of thought, and ſuch firmneſs of attention, that he 


could employ his hand to write, his ear to liſten, and his voice to 

dictate; and purſue at once three ſeveral trains of ideas, with- 
out heſitation, and without error. While his miniſters repoſed, the 
prince flew with agility from one labour to another, and, after a haſty 


dinner, retired into his library, till the public buſineſs, which he had 


appointed for the evening, ſummoned him to interrupt the proſecu- 
tion of his ſtudies. The ſupper of the emperor was ſtill leſs ſub- 
ſtantial than the former meal; his ſleep was never clouded by the 
fumes of indigeſtion ; and, except in the ſhort interval of a marriage, 


which was the effect of policy rather than love, the chaſte Julian 


never ſhared his bed with a female companion“. He was . ſoon 
awakened by the entrance of freſh ſecretaries, who had flept the 
preceding day; and his ſervants were obliged to wait alternately, 
while their indefatigable maſter allowed himſelf ſcarcely any other 
refreſhment than the change of occupations. The predeceſſors of 
Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his coufin, indulged their puerile 
taſte for the games of the cireus, under the ſpecious pretence of 
complying with the inclinations of the people; and they frequently 
remained the n part of the day, as idle N and as a 


0 Lectulus . . Veſtalium toris purior, is is of Ammian (xv. 4. ), and the partial filence 
the praiſe which Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. of the Chriſtians. Yet Julian ironically urges 
xi. 13.) addreſſes to Julian himſelf. Libanius the reproach of the people of Antioch, that 
affirms, in ſober peremptory language, that he almoſt always (v; emmay, in Miſopogon- 


ek os I 


Julian never knew a woman before his mar- p. 345.) lay alone. This ſuſpicious expreſ- | 


riage, or after the death of his wife (Orat. fion is explained by the Abbe de la Bleterie 


Parent. c. Ixxxviii. p. 313-). The chaſtity of (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. ne with 


Julian is confirmed by the impartial teſtimony candour and ingenuity, 
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part of the ſplendid ſpectacle, till the ordinary round of twenty... 
ces- * was completely finiſhed. On ſolemn feſtivals, Ju- 
lian, who felt and profeſſed an unfaſhionable diſlike to theſe 
frivolous amuſements, condeſcended to appear in the circus; and 
after beſtowing a careleſs glance on five or ſix of the races, he haſtily 
withdrew, with the impatience of a philoſopher, who conſidered. 
every moment as loſt, that was not devoted to the advantage of the 
public, or the improvement of his own mind. By this avarice- 
of time, he ſeemed to protract the ſhort duration of his reign ; and 


if the dates were leſs ſecurely aſcertained, we ſhould refuſe to be- 


lieve, that only ſixteen months elapſed between the death of Con- 


ſtantius and the departure of his ſucceſſor for the Perſian war. The 


actions of Julian can only be preſerved by the care of the hiſtorian ; 
but the portion of his voluminous writings, which is ſtill extant, re- 
mains as a monument of the application, as well as. of the genius, 
of the emperor. The Miſopogon, the Czfars, ſeveral of his ora- 
tions, and his elaborate work againſt the Chriſtian religion, were 
compoſed in the long nights of the two winters, the former of which 
he paſſed at Conſtantinople, and the latter at Antioch. 

The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the firft and 
moſt neceſſary acts of the government of Julian. Soon after his 


„ See Salmaſius ad Sueton. in Claud. c. Cæſar had offended the Roman people by 
xxi. A twenty-fifth race, or miſſus, was added, reading his diſpatches during the actual race. 
to complete the number of one hundred cha- Auguſtus indulged their taſte, or his own, by 
riots, four of which, the four colours, ſtarted his conſtant attention to the important buſi- 


each heat. neſs of the circus, for which he profeſſed the 
Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina warmeſt inclination. Sueton. in Auguſt. c., 
currus. | xlv. 


53 The reformation of the palace is de. 
ſcribed by Ammianus (xxii. 4.), Libanius 
(Orat. Parent. c. Ixii. p. 288, &c.), Mamer- 


It appears, that they ran ſive or ſeven times 

round the Meta {Sueton. in Domitian. c. 4.) ; 

and (from the meaſure of the Circus Maximus . 3 er 

at Rome, the Hippodrome at Conſtantinople, tinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 11.), Socrates 6 

be.) i might be about a four-mile courſe... (1. ii. c. 1.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xl. 
52 Julian, in Miſopogon, p. 340. Julius * 
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entrance into the palace of Conſtantinople, he had occaſion for the 


ſervice of a barber. 
preſented himſelf, © It is a barber, 
affected ſurpriſe, © that I want, and not a receiver-general of the 


“ finances He queſtioned the man concerning the profits of his 


employment; and was informed, that beſides a. large falary, and 
ſome valuable perquiſites, he enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty 
A thonfand barbers, a thouſand. 
cup-bearers,. a thouſand cooks, were diftributed.in the ſeveral offices 
of luxury; and the number of eunuchs could be compared only with 
The monarch who reſigned to 


ſervants, and as many horſes. 


the inſets of a-ſummer's day 


his ſubjects the ſuperiority: of. merit and virtue, was diſtinguiſhed ' 
by the oppreſſive magnificence of his dreſs, his table, his buildings, 


and his train. The ſtately palaces erected by Conſtantine and his 


ſons, were decorated with many coloured marbles, and ornaments of 
maſſy gold. The moſt exquiſite dainties were procured, to gratify 
their pride, rather than their taſte; birds of the moſt diſtant cli- 
mates, fiſn from the moſt. remote ſeas, fruits out of their natural 
Ihe domeſtic crowd of 
the palace ſurpaſſed the expence of the-legions ; yet the ſmalleſt part 
of this coſtly multitude was ſubſervient to the. uſe, or even to the 
ſplendor, of the throne. The monarch was diſgraced; and the peo- 
ple was injured, by the creation and ſale of an infinite number of 
n, and even titular employments and the moſt worthleſs of 


ſeaſon, winter roſes, and ſummer ſnows ** 


of magnifying the abuſes of the royel houſe- 


8. Ego non rationalen juſſi ſed tonſorem 
bold, 


acciri. Zonaras uſes the leſs natural image 
of a-/enator. Yet an officer of the finances, 
whe was ſatiated with wealth, might deſire 
ane obtain the honours of the ſenate. . 

5 Mayugs; At xi, xd J. 8x arrec, 


3 forcible. 


populus ſenſit; cum quæſitiſſimæ dapes non 


The expreſſions of 88 us are lively 
Quin etiam prandiorum et 
cænarum laboratas magnitudines Romanus 


0810085 d Ng, TTY TeaTeGorouwn, EVERY 85 
UTep Trag {ubaes Hh Tok TOecrt By & ATC the 
original words of Libanius, which I have 


faithfully quoted, leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected 


— 


guſtu ſed difficultatibus æſtimarentur; mira- 


cula avium, longinqui maris piſces, alieni 


temporis poma, æſtivæ nives; hybernz roſe. 


mankind 
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x Eil. mankind might purchaſe the privilege of being maintained, without 
i the neceſſity of labour, from the public revenue. The waſte of an 


enormous houſehold, the encreaſe of fees and perquiſites, which 
were ſoon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which they ex- 
torted from thoſe who feared their enmity, or ſolicited their favour, 
ſuddenly enriched theſe haughty menials. They abuſed their fortune, 
without conſidering their paſt, or their future, condition; and their 
rapine and venality could be equalled only by the extravagance 


of their diſſipations. Their filken robes were embroidered with 


gold, their tables were ſerved with delicacy and profuſion ; the houſes 


which they built for their own uſe, would have covered the farm 
of an ancient conſul; and the moſt honourable citizens were obliged 


to diſmount from their horſes, and reſpectfully to ſalute an eunuch 


whom: they met on the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who uſually ſlept 
on the ground, who yielded with reluctance to the indiſpenſable calls 
of nature; and who placed his vanity, not in emulating, but in 
deſpiſing, the pomp of royalty. By the total extirpation of 


a miſchief which was magnified even beyond its real extent, he 


was impatient to relieve the diſtreſs, and to appeaſe the murmurs, of 
the people; who ſupport with leſs uneaſineſs the weight of taxes, if | 
they are convinced that the fruits of their induſtry are appropriated 
to the ſervice of the ſtate. But in the execution of this ſalutary 
work, Julian is accuſed of proceeding with too much haſte and in- 
conſiderate ſeverity. By a ſingle edi, he reduced the palace of 
Conſtantinople to an immenſe deſert, and diſmiſſed with ignominy 


the whole train of ſlaves and dependents *”, without providing. any 


57 Yet Julian himſelf was accuſed of be- denial of the fact, which ſeems indeed to be- 
ſtowing whole towns on the eunuchs (Orat. long more properly to Conſtantius. This 
vii. againſt Polyclet. p. 117—127.). Liba- charge, however, may allude to ſome un- 
nius contents himſelf with a cold but poſitive known circumſtance. 

uſt, 
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juſt, or at leaſt benevolent, exceptions, for the age, the ſervices, or 
the poverty, of the faithful domeſtics of the Imperial family. Such 


indeed was the temper of Julian, who ſeldom recollected the fun- 
damental maxim of Ariſtotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal 


- 


. 


diſtance between the oppoſite vices. The ſplendid and effeminate 
dreſs of the Aſiaties, the curls and paint, the collars and - bracelets, , 


which had appeared fo ridiculous in the perſon of Conſtantine, were 
conſiſtently rejected by his philoſophic ſucceſſor. But with the foppe- 
ries, Julian affected to renounce the decencies, of dreſs; and ſeemed 
to value himſelf for his neglect of the laws of eleanlineſs. In a ſatirical 
performance, which was deſigned for the public eye, the emperor 


deſcants with pleaſure, and even with pride, on the length of his 


nails, and the inky blackneſs of his hands; proteſts, that although 
the greateſt part of his body was covered with hair, the uſe of the 
razor was confined to his head alone; and celebrates, with viſible 
complacency, the ſhaggy and populous * beard, which he fondly 


cheriſhed; after the example of the philoſophers of Greece. Had 
Julian conſulted the ſimple dictates of reaſon, the firſt magiſtrate of 
the Romans would have ſcorned the affectation of Diogenes, as well. 


as that of Darius. | h 
But the work of public reformation would have remained imper- 
fect, if Julian had only corrected the abuſes, without puniſhing the 


erimes, of his predeceſſor's reign. © We: are now delivered,” 


fays he, in a familiar letter to one of his intimate friends, we are 


now ſurpriſingly delivered from the. voracious jaws of the Hydra. 


In the Miſopogon (p. 338, 339.) he 
draws a very ſingular picture of himſelf, and 
the following words are ſtrangely characteriſ- 
tie; avrog % Tor Babu Tro mwywe » » » 


raura Tot Menger avexomas Tw Sg orie By 


de xn Ten Engwwy, The friends of the Abbe de 
la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the 
French nation, not to tranſlate this paſſage, 
fo offenſive to their delicacy (Hiſt. de Jo- 


vien, tom. ii. p. 94.). Like him, I have 


contented myſelf with a tranſient alluſion; 


but the little animal, which Julian aames, is a 


beaſt familiar to man, and ſigniſies love. 
fJulian, epiſt. xxiii. p. 389. He uſes the 


words Fo uxePaov ver, in writing to his 
friend Hermogenes, who, like himſelf, was 
converſant with the Greek poets. | 
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455 1 do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother Conſtantius. 


% He is no more; may the earth lie light on his head! But his 


* artful and cruel favourites ſtudied to deceive and exaſperate a prince, 


< whoſe natural mildneſs cannot be praiſed without ſome efforts of 
< adulation. It is not, however, my intention, that even thoſe men 
% ſhould be oppreſſed: they are accuſed, and they fhall enjoy the 
benefit of a fair and impartial trial.” To conduct this enquiry, 
Julian named ſix judges of the higheſt rank in the ſtate and army; 
and as he wiſhed to eſcape the reproach of condemning his perſonal 
-enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, on the 
Aſiatic ſide of the Boſphorus; and transferred to the commiſſioners 
an abſolute power to pronounce and execute their final ſentence, 


without delay, and without appeal. The office of ' preſident was 


exerciſed by the venerable præfect of the Eaſt, a ſecond Salluſt ©, 


whoſe virtues conciliated the eſteem of Greek ſophiſts, and of Chriſ- 
tian biſhops. He was aſſiſted by the eloquent Mamertinus“, one of 
the conſuls elect, whoſe merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful 
evidence of his own applauſe. But the civil wiſdom of two ma- 
giſtrates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, 
Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public 
would have ſeen with leſs ſurpriſe at the bar than on the bench, was 


ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the ſecret of the commiſſion; the armed and angry 
leaders of the Jovian and Herculian bands encompaſſed the tribunal ; 


and the judges were alternately ſwayed by the laws of juſtice, and 
by the clamours of faQtion e 


60 The two Salluſts, the præfect of Gaul, © Mamertinus praiſes the emperor (x1. 1.) 


and the præfect of the Eaſt, muſt be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p. 696:). I bave uſed the ſurname of Se- 
cundus, as a convenient epithet. The ſecond 
Salluſt extorted the eſteem of the Chriſtians 
themſelves; and Gregory Nazianzen, who 
condemned his religion, has celebrated his 
virtues (Orat. iii. p. go.). See a curious note 
of the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, 


P- 363. 


7 


for beſtowing the offices of Treaſurer and 
Præfect on a man of wiſdom, firmneſs, inte- 
grity, &c. like himſelf. Yet Ammianus 
ranks him (xxi. 1.) among the miniſters of 
Julian, quorum merita no6rat et fidem. 

© The proceedings of this chamber of 
juſtice are related by Ammianus (xxii. 3-), 
and praiſed os Libanius 4 Parent. c. 74. 
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- The tals Euſebius, who had ſo long abuſed the favour 0 C 75 * P. 


G e expiated, by an ignominious death, the inſolence, the =——— ; 
Puniſhment 

corruption, and cruelty of his ſervile reign. The executions of Paul of the inno- : 
and Apodemius (the former of whom was burnt alive) were accepted 8 wa 

as an inadequate atonement by the widows and orphans of ſo many | 
hundred Romans, whom thoſe legal tyrants had betrayed and mur- 7 
dered. But Juſtice herſelf (if we may uſe the pathetic expreſſion of — 
Ammianus ©) appeared to weep over the fate of Urſulus, the trea- 

ſurer of the empire; and his blood accuſed the ingratitude of 

Julian, whoſe diſtreſs had been ſeaſonably relieved by the intrepid 

liberality of that honeſt miniſter. The rage of the ſoldiers, whom 

he had provoked by his indiſcretion, was the cauſe and the excuſe of 

his death; and the emperor, deeply wounded by his own reproaches - 

and thoſe of the public, offered ſome conſolation to the family of 

Urſulus, by the reſtitution of his confiſcated fortunes. Before the 

end of the year in which they had been adorned with the enſigns of 

the prefecture and conſulſhip **, Taurus and Florentius were reduced 

to implore the clemency of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. 

The former was baniſhed to Vercellz in Italy, and a ſentence of 

death was pronounced againſt the latter. A wiſe prince ſhould 

have rewarded the crime of Taurus: the faithful miniſter, when 

he was no longer able to oppoſe the progreſs of a rebel, had taken 

refuge in the court of his benefactor and his lawful ſovereign. 

But the gilt of Florentius juſtified the ſeverity of the judges; and his 

eſcape ſerved to diſplay the magnanimity of Julian; who nobly checked 


the intereſted diligence of an * and refuſed to learn what place : 


6? Urſuli vero necem ipſa mihi videtur the publie was ſurpriſed and ſcandalized to 
leſſe juſtitia. Libanius, who imputes his hear Taurus ſummoned as a criminal under 
death to the ſoldiers, attempts to criminate the conſulſhip of Taurus. The ſummons of 
the count of the largeſſes. his colleague Florentius was probably de- 

+ ** Such reſpect was ſtill entertained for the layed till the commencement of the enſuing 
venerable names of the commonwealth, that year. | 
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concealed the wretched fugitive from his juſt reſentment ©, Some 
months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been diſſolved, the præ- 
torian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, and Artemius © 
duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned 


2 | and corrupt tyrant of a great province; Gaudentius had 


long practiſed the arts of calumny againſt the innocent, the virtuous, 


AY the perſon of Julian himſelf. Yet the circumſtances of 


their trial and condemnation were ſo unſkilfully managed, that theſe 
wicked men obtained, in the public opinion, the glory of ſuffering 
for the obſtinate loyalty with which they had ſupported the cauſe of 
Conſtantius. The reſt of his ſervants were protected by a general 
act of oblivion; and they were left to enjoy with impunity the bribes 
which they had accepted, either to defend the oppreſſed, or to op- 


| preſs the friendleſs. This meaſure, which, on the ſoundeſt prin- 


ciples of policy, may deſerve our approbation, was executed in a 
manner which ſeemed to degrade the majeſty of the throne. Julian 
was tormented by the importunities of a multitude, particularly of 
Egyptians, who loudly redemanded the gifts which they had impru- 
dently or illegally beſtowed ; he foreſaw the endleſs proſecution of 
vexatious ſuits; and he engaged a promiſe, which ought always to 
have been facred, that if they would repair to Chalcedon, he would 
meet them in perſon, to hear and determine their complaints. But 


as ſoon as they were landed, he iſſued an abſolute order, which pro- 


hibited the watermen from tranſporting any Egyptian to Conftanti- 
nople ; and thus detained his diſappointed clients on the Aſiatic ſhore, 
till their patience and money being utterly exhauſted, they were 


5 Ammian. xx. 7. 

66 For the guilt and puniſhment of Arte- 
mius, ſee Julian (Epiſt. x. p. 379.), and 
Ammianus (xxii. 6. and Valeſ, ad loc.). The 


merit of Artemius, who demoliſhed temples, 


and was put” to death by an apoſtate, has 


[ * 


tempted the Greek and Latin churches to 
honour him as a martyr. But as eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory atteſts, that he was not only a ty- 
rant, but an Arian, it is not altogether eaſy 
to juſtify this indiſcreet promotion. Tille- 
mont, Mem, Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 1319. 


bobliged 
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chliged to return with indignant murmurs to their native coun- 
*. | | 
WF 


by Conſtantius to ſecure the repoſe of one man, and to interrupt that 


of millions, was immediately diſbanded by his generous ſucceſſor. 


Julian was flow in his 1 e and gentle in his puniſhments; and 
bis contempt of treaſon was the reſult of judgment, of vanity, and 


of courage. Conſcious of ſuperior merit, he was perſuaded that few - 


among his ſubjects would dare, to meet him in the field, to attempt 


his life, or even to ſeat themſelves on his vacant throne. The phi- 


| loſopher could excuſe the haſty ſallies of diſcontent ; and the hero 


could deſpiſe the ambitious projects, which ſurpaſſed the fortune or 


the abilities of the raſh conſpirators. A citizen of Ancyra had pre- 
pared for his own uſe a purple garment; and this indiſcreet action, 
which, under the reign of Conſtantius, would have been conſidered 
as a capital offence b, was reported to Julian by the officious impor- 
tunity of a private enemy. The monarch, after making ſome in- 
quiry into the rank and character of his rival, diſpatched the informer 
with a prefent of a pair of purple ſlippers, to complete the magnifi- 
cence of his Imperial habit. A more dangerous conſpiracy was 
formed by ten of the domeſtic guards, who had reſolved to aſſaſſinate 
Julian in the field of exerciſe near Antioch. Their intemperance re- 


vealed their guilt; and they were conducted in chains to the preſence 


of their injured ſovereign, who, after a lively repreſentation of the 
wickedneſs and folly of their enterpriſe, inſtead of a death of tor- 
ture, which they deſerved and expected, pronounced a ſentence of 


S7 See Ammian. xxii. 6. and Valeſ. ad lo- ſuppoſing, that actions the molt indifferent in 
cum; and the Codex Theodoſianus, 1. ij. our eyes might excite, in a Roman mind, 
tit. xxxix. leg. 1. ; and Godefroy's Commen- | the idea of guilt and danger. This ſtrange 
tary, tom. i. p. 218, ad locum. | apology is fupported. by a ſtrange miſappre- 

The preſident Monteſquieu (Confidera- henſion of the Engliſh laws, ** chez une na- 
tions ſur la Grandeur, &c. des Romains, ** tion ... . od il eſt defendũ de boire ala inc 
c. xiv. in his works, tom. iii. p. 448, 449.) d'une certaine perſonne,” 
excuſes this minute and abſurd tyranny, by | 
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exile againſt the two principal offenders. The only inſtance | in which 
Julian ſeemed to depart from his accuſtomed clemency, was the exe- 
cution of a raſh youth, who with a feeble hand had aſpired to ſeize 


the reins of empire. But that youth was the ſon of Marcellus, the 


general of cayalry, who, in the firſt campaign of the Gallic war, 
had deſerted the ſtandard of the Cæſar, and the republic. Without 
appearing to indulge his perſonal reſentment, Julian might eaſily 
confound the crime of the ſon and of the father ; but he was recon- 
ciled by the diſtreſs of Marcellus, and the liberality of the emperor 
endeavoured to heal the wound which had been inflicted by the hand 


of juſtice”?. 


His love of 
freedom, and 
the republic. 


he is quoted by Julian ad Themiſt. p. 261.), 


Julian was not inſenſible of the advantages of freedom. From 
his ſtudies he had imbibed the ſpirit of ancient ſages and heroes: his 
life and fortunes had depended on the caprice of a tyrant ; and when 
he aſcended the throne, his pride was ſometimes mortiſied by the 
reflection, that the ſlaves who would not dare to cenſure his defects, 
were not worthy to applaud his virtues.”. He fincerely abhorred 
the ſyſtem of Oriental deſpotiſm, which Diocletian, Conſtantine, and 
the patient habits of fourſcore years, had eſtabliſhed in the empire. 
A motive of ſuperſtition prevented the execution of the deſign which 
Julian had frequently meditated, of relieving his head from the 
weight of a coſtly diadem ”*: but he abſolutely refuſed the title of 
Dominus, or Lord, a word which was grown ſo familiar to the ears 

| | of 


6 The clemency. of Julian, and the con- 
ſpiracy which was formed againſt his life at 
Antioch, are deſeribed by Ammianus (xxit. 


9, 10. and Valeſ. ad loc.), and Libanius . 


(Orat. Parent. c. 99. p. 323-)- 
79 According to ſome, ſays Ariſtotle (as 


the form of abſolute government, the r- 


game, is contrary to nature. Both the 
prince and the philoſopher chuſe, however, 


to involve this eternal truth in artful and la- 
boured obſcurity. 


7* That ſentiment is exprefſed almoſt in 
the words of Julian himſelf. Ammian. xxii. 
10. 

FR Lianius (Orat. Parent. c. 95. p. 320.), 
who mentions the wiſh and deſign of Julian, 
1 in myſterious language (e, vrw 
vor. h wv COTE 6 xw),vuy), that the 
emperor was reſtrained by ſome particular 
revelation. . 

73 Julian in Miſopogon, p. 343. As he 
never aboliſhed, by any public law, the proud 
appellations of * or Dominus, they are 

till 
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of the Romans, that they no longer remembered its ſervile and hu- 
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miliating origin. The office, or rather the name, of conſul, was — 


cheriſhed by a prince who contemplated with reverence the ruins of 
the republic; and the ſame behaviour which had been aſſumed by 
the prudence of Auguſtus, was adopted by Julian from elivice and 
inclination. , On the calends of January, at break of day, the new. 
conſuls, Mamertinus and Nevitta, haſtened to the palace to ſalute the 


emperor. As ſoon as he was'informed of their approach, he leaped. 


A. PD. 363, 


January 12 


from his throne, eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the 


bluſhing magiſtrates to receive the demonſtrations of his affected hu-- 


mility. From the palace they proceeded to the ſenate. The emperor, 


on foot, marched before their litters; and the gazing multitude ad- 
mired the image of ancient times, or ſecretly blamed a conduct, 5 
which, in their eyes, degraded the majeſty of the purple. But the 


behaviour of Julian was uniformly ſupported. During the games 
of the Circus, he had, imprudently or deſignedly, performed the 


manumiſſion of a ſlave in the preſence of the conſul. The moment 
he was reminded that he had treſpaſſed on tlie juriſdiction of another 
magiſtrate, he condemned himſelf to pay a fine of ten pounds of 


gold; and embraced this public occaſion of declaring to the world, 
that he was ſubject, like the reſt of his fellow-citizens, to the laws”, 


and even to the forms, of the republic. The ſpirit of his admini- 


ſtill extant on his medals (Ducange, Fam. 75 Perſonal fake" WAS condemned by FRA 
Byzantin. p. 38, 39.): and the private diſ- laws of the twelve tables: 

pleaſure which he affected to expreſs, only 
gave a different tone to the ſervility of the 

court. The Abbé de la Bleterie (Hiſt. de 
Jovien, tom. ii. p. 99—102.) has curiouſly 


jus eſt, | 
Judiciamque. —— 


traced the origin and progreſs of the word Julian (in Miſopogon, p. 337.) owns himſelf.” 


Dominus ander the Imperial government. ſubject to the law; and the Abbe de la Ble- 
1+ Ammian. xxii. 7, The conſul Mamer- terie (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 92.) has 

tinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 28, 29, zo.) ce- eagerly embraced. a declaration fo agreeable - 

lebrates the auſpicious day, like an eloquent to his own ſyſtem, and indeed to the true.: 

ſlave, aſtoniſhed and intoxicated by the con- ſpirit, of the Imperial conſtitution. . 

deſcenfion of his maſter, 


rations, 


Si male condiderit in quem quis carmina, , 
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"ration, 


and his regard for the place of his nativity, induced Julian 


d confer on the ſenate of Conſtantinople, the ſame honours, privi- 
leges, and authority, which were ſtill enjoyed by the ſenate of 


His care of 


the Grecian 
cities. 


ancient Rome. 


A legal fiction was introduced, and gradually 


eſtabliſhed, that one half of the national council had migrated 
into the Eaſt: and the deſpotic ſucceſſors of Julian, accepting 
the title of Senators, acknowledged themſelves the members of a 
reſpectable body, which was permitted to repreſent the majeſty 


of the Roman name. 


From Conſtantinople, the attention of the 


monarch was extended to the municipal ſenates of the provinces. 
He aboliſhed, by repeated edicts, the unjuſt and pernicious ex- 
emptions, which had withdrawn ſo many idle citizens from the 
ſervice of their country; and by impoſing an equal diſtribution 


expiring cities of his empire. 


of public duties, he reſtored the ſtrength, the ſplendour, or, ac- 
cording to the glowing expreſſion of Libanius 
The venerable age of Greece excited 


7 the foul of he 


the moſt tender compaſſion in the mind of Julian; which kindled 
into rapture when he recollected the gods; the heroes; and the men, 
ſuperior to heroes and to gods; who had bequeathed to the lateſt 
poſterity the monuments of their genius, or the example of their 


virtues. 


cities of Epirus and Peloponneſus ”. 
her benefactor; Argos, for her deliverer. 


He relieved the diſtreſs, and reſtored the beauty, of the 


Athens acknowledged him for 
The pride of Corinth, 


again riſing from her ruins with the honours of a Roman colony, 


75 Zoſimus, I. iii. p. 158. 

77 n Tn; Boudns io 305 luyn wow g See 
Libanius {Orat. Parent. c. 71. p. 296), Am- 
mianus (xxii. 9.), and the Theodoſian Code 
(I. xii. tit. i. leg. 5055), with Godefroy's 


Commentary (tom. iv. p: 390—402.). Yet 
the whole ſubje&t of the Curiæ, notwith- 
Minding very ample materials, till remains 


the moſt obſcure in the legal biftory of the 


empire. 


77 Quz paulo ante arida et ſiti anhelan- 
tia viſebantur, ea nunc perlui, mundari, ma- 
dere; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnaſia, lætis 
et gaudentibus populis frequentari ; dies feſ- 
tos, et celebrari veteres, et novos in honorem 


principis conſecrari (Mamertin. xi. 9.). He 


particularly reſtored the city of Nicopo- 
lis, and the Actiac games, which had been 
Infitgted by Auguſtus, | 


| exacted 
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exated a tribute from the adjacent republics, for the purpoſe of de- 
fraying the games of the Iſthmus, which were celebrated in the am- 
phitheatre with the hunting of bears and panthers. From this tri- 


bute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of Argos, which had inhe- 
rited from their remote anceſtors the ſacred office of perpetuating the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean games, claimed a Juſt ex- 


emption. The immunity of Elis and Delphi was reſpected by the 
Corinthians; but the poverty of Argos tempted the inſolence of op- 
preſſion; and the feeble complaints of its deputies were ſilenced by 
the decree of a provincial magiſtrate, who feems to have conſulted 


only the intereſt of the capital, in which he reſided. Seven years 
after this ſentence, Julian ' allowed the caufe to be referred to a 
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ſuperior tribunal; and his eloquence was interpoſed, moſt probably | 


with ſucceſs, in the defence of a city, which had been the royal ſeat- 


of * , and had given to Macedonia a race of kings and 

conquerors *. 
The laborious adminiftration of military and civil affairs, which 
were multiplied in proportion to the extent of the empire, exerciſed 
the abilities of Julian; but he frequently aſſumed the two characters 
of Orator and of Judge“, which are almoſt unknown to the mo- 
| | dern 


179 Julian. Epiſt. xxxv. p. 40-411. This 
epiſtle, which illuſtrates the declining age of 
Greece, is omitted by the Abbe de la Ble- 
terie ; and ſtrangely disfigured by the Latin 
tranſlator, who, on rendering arauc, tribu- 
tum, and era, populus, directly contradiae 
the ſenſe of the original. 

. He reigned in Mycenæ, at the diſtance 
of fifty ſtadia, or fix miles, from Argos: but 
+ thoſe cities which alternately flouriſhed, are 
confounded by the Greek poets. Strabo, 
I. viii. p. 579. edit. Amſtel. 1707, 
n Marſham, Canon. Chron. p. 421. 
This pedigree from Temenus and Hercules 


may be fuſpieious; yet it was allowed, after 


a ſtrict enquiry by the Judges of the Olympic 
ames (Herodot. I. v. c. 22.), at a time 


when the Macedonian kings were obſcure 


and unpopular in Greece. When the Achæan 
league declared againſt Philip, it was thought 
decent that the deputies of Argos ſhould x re- 
tire (T. Liv. xxxii. 22). 

2 His eloquence is celebrated by Liba- 
nius (Orat. Parent. c. 75, 76. p. 300, 301.) 
who diſtinctly mentions the orators of Homer. 


Julian, an 


orator and 
a judge, 


Socrates (I. iij. c. 1.) has raſhly aſſerted that 


Julian was the only prince, ſince Julius Cz» 


far, who —— the ſenate. All the 


3 predeceſſors 


| 
| 
. 
| 
| 


creet or unſeaſonable queſtions, and betrayed, by the- loudneſs of 
| which he maintained his opinion «gain the judges, - the ecken 


and many of his ſucceſſors, poſſeſſed the fa- preſſes at leaſt the duties, of the Judge. 


Z fiated the merits and defeats of his judicial fit to be ſeated between Minos and Rhada- 
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dern 8 of Europe. The arts of perſuaſion, ſo diligently 
cultivated by the firſt Cæſars, were neglected by the military igno- 
Tance and Aſiatic pride of their ſucceſſors; and if they condeſcended 
to harangue the foldiers, whom they feared, they treated with ſilent 
diſdain the ſenators, whom they deſpiſed. The aſſemblies of the 
ſenate, which Conſtantius had ayoided, were conſidered by Julian as 
the place where he could exhibit, with the moſt propriety, the 
maxims of a republican, and the talents of a rhetorician. He alter- 
nately practiſed; as in a ſchool of declamation, the ſeveral modes 
of praiſe, of cenſure, of exhortation; and his friend Libanius has 
remarked, that the ſtudy of Homer taught him to imitate the ſimple, 
conciſe ſtyle of Menelaus, the copiouſneſs of Neſtor, whoſe words 
deſcended like the flakes of a winter's ſnow, or the pathetic and for- 
cible eloquence of Ulyſſes. The functions of a judge, which are 
ſometimes incompatible with thoſe of a prince, were exerciſed by 
Julian, not only as a duty, but as an amuſement ; and although he 
might have truſted the integrity and diſcernment of his Prztorian 
præfects, he often placed himſelf by their fide on the ſeat of judg- 
ment. The acute penetration of his mind was agreeably occupied 
in detecting and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, who la- 
boured to diſguiſe the truth of facts, and to pervert the ſenſe of the 
laws. He ſometimes forgot the gravity of his ſtation, aſked indiſ- 


his voice, and the agitation of his body, the earneſt yehemence with 


7 


oof 3 (Tait, Annal. xili. 3.) oy his in "7 it flatters the We, ex- 


culty of ſpeaking i in public ; and it might be Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p., 120. ), 

proved by various examples, that they An- who ſuppreſſes the virtues, and exaggerates 
quently exerciſed it in the ſenate. even the venial faults, of the apoſtate ; tri- 
1 Ammianus (xxii. 10.) has impuncially umphantly afks, Whether ſuck' a judge was 


proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. go, fate in the 2 1 fields? 
9 F. p. 315, c.) has ſeen only the fair fide, 
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and their clients. But his knowledge of his own temper prompt- 
ed him to encourage, and even to ſolicit, the reproof of his 


friends and miniſters; and whenever they ventured to oppoſe the 
irregular ſallies of his paſſions, the ſpectators could obſerve the 


ſhame, as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. The decrees of 


Julian were almoſt always founded on the principles of juſtice; and 
he had the firmneſs to reſiſt the two moſt- dangerous temptations, 
which aſſault the tribunal of a ſovereign, under the ſpecious forms 
of compaſſion and equity. He decided the merits of the cauſe with- 
out weighing the circumſtances of the parties; and the poor, whom 
he wiſhed to relieve, were condemned to ſatisfy the juſt demands of 
a noble and wealthy adverſary. He carefully diſtinguiſhed the judge 
from the legiſlator **; and though he meditated a neceſſary reform- 
ation of the Roman juriſprudence, he pronounced ſentence accord- 
ing to the ſtrict and literal interpretation of thoſe laws, which the 
magiſtrates were bound to execute, and the ſubjects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were ſtripped of their purple, 
and caſt naked into the world, would immediately ſink to the: loweft 
rank of ſociety, without a hope of emerging from their obſcurity. 
But the perſonal merit of Julian was, in ſome meaſure, independent 
of his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of life; by the force 
of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intenſe application, he would 


have obtained, or at leaſt he would have deſerved, the higheſt ho- 


nours of his profeſſion ; and Julian might have raiſed himſelf to the 
rank of miniſter, or general, of the ſtate in which he was born a pri- 
vate citizen. If the jealous caprice of power had diſappointed his 

expectations; if he had prudently- declined the paths of greatneſs, 


% Of the laws which Julian enacted ina ii p. 329—336.) has choſen one of theſe 
reign of ſixteen months, fifty-four have been laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin ſtyle, 
admitted into the Codes of Theodoſius and which is forcible and elaborate, but leſs pure 
uſtinian. (Gothofred. Chron. Legum, p. than his Greek. | 

64—67.) The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom. | 
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the employment of te ſame le in ſtudious ſolitude, would 
have placed, beyond the reach of kings, his preſent happineſs and 
his immortal fame. When we inſpect, with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent attention, the portrait of Julian, ſomething ſeems want- 
ing to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. His genius 
was leſs powerful and ſublime than that of Cæſar; nor did he poſſeſs 
the conſummate prudence of Auguſtus. The virtues of Trajan 


appear more ſteady and natural, and the Philoſophy of Marcus is 


more ſimple and conſiſtent. Yet Julian ſuſtained adverſity with 
firmneſs, and proſperity with moderation. After an interval of one 


hundred and twenty years from the death of Alexander Severus, the 


Romans beheld an emperor who made no diſtinction between his 


duties and his pleaſures; who laboured to relieve the diſtreſs, and to 
revive the ſpirit, of his ſubjects; and who endeavoured always to 
connect authority with merit, and happineſs with virtue. Even 


faction, and religious faction, was conſtrained to acknowledge the 
ſuperiority of his genius, in peace as well as in war; and to con- 


feſs, with a ſigh, that the apoſtate Julian was a lover of his country, 
and that he deſerved the empire of the world 


 . _ . - -DuQtor fortifimus armis ; Perfidus ille Deo, ſed non et perfidus orbi. 
Conditor et legum celeberrimus; ore ma- Prudent. Apotheoſis, 450, &c. 
nique. The conſciouſneſs of a generous ſentiment 
Conſul { 5 
"I n ed non conſultor ha ſeems to have raiſed the Chriſtian poet above 


Religionis ; amans tercentüm milliaDivim. his v{val mediocrity, 
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The N Julian. —Univerſal Mü ar- 


tempts to reflore and reform the Pagan V. orſhip— | 


to rebuild the Temple of Jeruſalem.— His artful Per. 
 fecution of the Chriſtians. — Mutual Zeal and Injuſtice. 


HE character of Apoftate has injured the reputation of Julian . 
and the enthuſiaſm which clouded his virtues, has exaggerated , 


the real and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance 
may repreſent him as a philoſophic monarch, who ſtudied to protect, 

with an equal hand, the religious factions of the empire; and 
to allay the theological fever which had inflamed the minds of 
the people, from the edits of Diocletian to the exile of Athanaſius. 


A more accurate view of the character and conduct of Julian, will 


remove this favourable prepoſſeſſion for a prince who did not eſcape 
the general contagion of the times. We enj oy the ſingular advan- 
tage of comparing the pictures which have been delineated by his 
fondeſt admirers, and his implacable enemies. The actions of Julian 
are faithfully related by a judicious and candid hiftorian, the impar- 
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Religion of 
Julian. 


tial ſpectator of his life and death. The unanimous evidence of his 


contemporaries is confirmed by the public and private declarations of 


the emperor himſelf; and his various writings expreſs the uniform 


tenor of his religious ſentiments, which policy would have prompted 
him to diſſemble rather than to affect. A devout and fincere attach- 


ment for the gods of Athens and Rome, conſtituted the ruling paſſion _ 
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of Julian *; the powers of an enlightened underſtanding were betrayed 


and corrupted by the influence of ſuperſtitious prejudice ; and the 
phantoms which exiſted only in the mind of the emperor, had a 
real and pernicious effect on the government of the empire. The 
vehement zeal of the Chriſtians, who deſpiſed the worſhip, and over- 
turned the altars, of thoſe fabulous deities, engaged their votary in a 


' ſtate of irreconcilable hoſtility with a very numerous party of his 


ſubjeQs; and he was ſometimes tempted, by the deſire of victory, or 
the ſhame of a repulſe, to violate the laws of prudence, and even of 
juſtice. . The triumph of the party, which he deſerted and oppoſed, 

has fixed a ſtain of infamy on the name of Julian; and the unſuc- 
ceſsful apoſtate has been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious invec- 


| tives, of which the ſignal was given by the ſonorous trumpet * of 


Gregory Nazianzen *. The intereſting nature of the events which 
were crowded into the ſhort reign of this aQtive emperor, deſerve a 
juſt and circumſtantial narrative. His motives, his counſels, and his 
actions, as far as they are connected with the hiſtory of ad will 
be the ſubject of the preſent chapter. 

The cauſe of his ſtrange and fatal apoſtacy, may be derived from 
the early period of his life, when he was left an orphan in the hands 


I ſhall tranſcribe ſome of his own: ex- cludes with a bold aflurance; that he has 
preſſions from a ſhort religious diſcourſe erected a. monument not leſs durable, and 
which the Imperial pontiff compoſed to cen- much more portable, than the' columns of 
ſure the bold impiety of a Cynic; Ax ouwws Hercules. See Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 
bro On 71 7. 6 bews Pg, xu Ow, A. ige, P- 50. iv. P+ 134 


| mas Ce, nas mark anus re Tuavrz Faoxss See this long invective, which has been 


eig ar Tis xa ic Tex ag Me mex injudiciouſly divided into two orations, in 
$320 avs; Tec TaTEex cy A g x. Orat. Gregory's, Works, tom. i. P. 49—134 


vii. p. 212. The variety and copiouſneſs of Paris, 1630. It was publiſhed by Gregory 


the Greek tongue ſeems inadequate to the 


fervour of his devotion. 

The orator, with ſome eloquence, much 
enthuſiaſm, and more vanity, addreſſes his 
diſcourſe to heaven and earth,. to men and 
angels, to the living and the dead; and 
above all, to the great Conſtantius (. 7; 


| aiobno;y an odd Pagan expreſſion). He con- 


and his friend Bafil (iv. p. 133.), about 6x 
months after the death of Julian, when his 


remains had been carried to Tarſus (iv. p. 
120.); but while Jovian was ftill on the 
throne (iii. p. 54. iv. p. 117.). I have de- 
rived much aſſiſtance from a French verſion 
and remarks, printed at Lyons 1735. 
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of the mntderers of his family. The names of Chriſt and of Con- 
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ſtantius, the ideas of ſlavery and of religion, were ſoon aſſociated 99 


in a youthful imagination, which was ſuſceptible of the moſt lively 
impreſſions. The care of his infancy was entruſted to Euſebius, 
biſhop of Nicomedia*, who was related to him on the fide of his. 
mother; and till Julian reached the twentieth year of his age, he 


received from his Chriſtian preceptors, the education not of a hero, 


but of a ſaint. The emperor, leſs jealous of a heavenly, than of an 


earthly crown, contented himſelf with the imperfect character of a 


catechuimen, while he beſtowed the advantages of baptiſm * on the 


nephews of Conſtantine They were even admitted to the inferior 
offices of the eccleſiaſtical order; and Julian publicly read the Holy 
Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia. The ſtudy of religion, 


which they aſſiduouſſy cultivated, appeared to produce the faireſt 
They prayed, they faſted, they diſ- 
tributed alms to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the 


fruits of faith and devotion *, 


tombs of the martyrs; and the ſplendid monument of St. Mamas, at 
Cæſarea, was erected, or at leaſt was undertaken, by the joint la- 
bour of Gallus and Julian“. They reſpectfully converſed with the 


biſhops who were eminent for ſuperior ſanctity, and ſolicited the 


Nicomediæ ab Euſebio educatus Epiſeo- 
po, quem genere longius contingebat. (Am- 
milan. xxii. 9.) Julian never expreſſes any 
gratitude towards that Arian prelate ; but he 
celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch Mardo- 
nius, and deſcribes his mode of education, 
which inſpired his pupil with a paſſionate ad- 
miration for the genius, and perhaps the re- 


ligion, of Homer. Miſopogon, p. 351, 352. 


Greg. Naz. iii. p. 70. He laboured to 
efface that holy mark in the blood, perhaps 
of a Taurobolium. 
A. D. 361. Ne 3, 4. 


„ Julian himſelf (Epiſt. li. p. 1 aſ- 
ures the Alexandrians that he had been a 


3 


Baron. Annal. Eceleſ. . 


Chriſtian (he muſt mean a ſincere one) till 


the twentieth year of his age. 


7 See his Chriſtian, and even eccleſiaſtical | 


education, in Gregory (iii. p. 58.), Socrates 


(. iii. c. 1.), and Sozomen, l. v. c. 2.). He 
eſeaped very narrowly from being a ulbop.. 


and perhaps a faint. 
The ſhare of the work which had been 


allotted to Gallus, was proſecuted with vigour 


and ſucceſs; but the earth obſtinately re- 
jected and ſubverted the ſtructures which 


were impoſed by the ſacrilegious hand of 
Julian. 


Greg. iii. p. 59, Co, 61. Such a 
partial earthquake, atteſted by many living 


ſpectators, would form one of the cleareſt 


miracles in eccleſiaſtical ſtory. 


benediction | 
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XXIII. 


=—=— Cappadocia the voluntary hardſhips of the aſcetic life.. As the 


two princes advanced towards the years of manhood, they diſco- 
vered, in their religious ſentiments, the difference of their charac- 
ters. The dull and obſtinate underſtanding of Gallus embraced, 
with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chriſtianity ; which never in- 
fluenced his conduct, or moderated his paſſions. The mild diſpo- 
ſition of the younger brother was leſs repugnant to the precepts of 
the Goſpel; and his active curiofity might have been gratified by a 

theological ſyſtem, which explains the myſterious eſſence of the 
Deity; and opens the boundleſs proſpect of inviſible and future 
worlds. But the independent ſpirit of Julian refuſed to yield the 
paſhve and unreſiſting obedience which was required, in the name 


of religion, by the haughty miniſters of the church. Their ſpecu- 
lative opinions were impoſed as poſitive laws, and guarded by the 


terrors of eternal puniſhments; but while they preſcribed the rigid 
formulary of the thoughts, the words, and the actions of the young 
prince; whilſt they ſilenced his objections, and ſeverely checked the 
freedom of his enquiries, they ſecretly provoked his impatient genius 
to diſclaim the authority of his eccleſiaſtical guides. He was educated 
in the Leſſer Aſia, amidſt the ſcandals of the Arian controverſy . 
The fierce conteſts of the Eaſtern biſhops, the inceſſant alterations 
of their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared to actuate 


their conduct, inſenſibly flrengthened the prejudice of Julian, that 


they neither underſtood nor believed the religion for which they ſo 


The hilaſapber (Fragment, p. 288.) ri-. ** See Julian apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 206. 
dicules the iron-chains, &c. of theſe ſolitary I. viii. p. 253. 262. You perſecute, 
fanatics (ſee Tillemont, Mem. Eceleſ. tom. ſays he, '** thoſe heretics who do not mourn 
ix. p..661, 662.), who had forgot that man ** the dead man preciſely in the way which 
is by nature a gentle and ſocial animal, © you approve.” He ſhews himſelf a tole- 
or mme Cuot: WINTER Con * ne. The rable theologian 5 but he maintains that the 
Pagan ſuppoſes, that becauſe they had re- Chriſtian Trinity is not derived from the doc- 
nounced the gods, they were poſſeſſed and trine of Paul, of Jeſus, or of Moſes. 
tormented by evil dæmons. | | 


3 EE fiercely 
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fiercely contended. . Inſtead of liſtening to the proofs of Chriſtianity 
with that favourable es which adds weight to the moſt reſpect- 
able evidence, he heard ſuſpicion, and diſputed with obſtinacy 
and acuteneſs, the doctrind or which eady entertained an invin- 
cible averſion. Whenever the e were directed to com- 
poſe declamations on the ſubject of the prevailing controverſies, 
Julian always declared himſelf the advocate of Paganiſm; under the 
ſpecious excuſe that, in the defence of the weaker cauſe, his learn- 


ing and ingenuity might be more advantageouſſy exereiſed and 


diſplayed. 

As ſoon as Gallus was inveſted with the honours of the ls 
Julian was permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and 
of Paganiſm **. The crowd of ſophiſts, who were attracted by the 


taſte and liberality of their royal pupil, had formed a flrict alliance 
between the learning and the religion of Greece; and the poems of 
Homer, inſtead of being admired as the original productions of 
human genius, were ſeriouſly aſcribed to the heavenly inſpiration of 
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He embraces 
the mytho- 


logy of Pa- 


ganiſm. 


Apollo and the muſes. The deities of Olympus, as they are painted | 


by the immortal bard, imprint themſelves on the minds which are 


the leaſt addiQed to ſuperſtitious credulity. Our familiar knowledge 


of their names and characters, their forms and attributes,  /ecms-to. 


beſtow. on thoſe -airy beings a real and ſubſtantial exiſtence ;. and the 
pleaſing enchantment produces an imperfe& and momentary aſſent 
of the imagination to thoſe fables, which are the moſt repugnant to 
our reaſon and experience. In the age of Julian, every circum 
ſtance contributed to prolong and fortify the illuſion; the magni- 
ficent temples of Greece and Aſia; the works of thoſe artiſts who 
had expreſſed, in painting or in ſculpture, the divine conceptions of 


the poet; the pomp of feſtivals and ſacrifices; the ſucceſsful arts 8 


= 1 Orat. Rarentalis, e. 9, 10. p. 617. Bunny. vir. 'Sophitt in | Maximo, | 


Ps 0305 1006s" Greg: Nazianzen, Orat. iii. TI bbs 69, 70. "Wage: Commelin. 
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CHAP. divination ; : the popular traditions of oracles and prodigies; and 


XXIII. 


— the ancient practice of two thouſand years. The weakneſs of 


with the moſt licentious 
regular fyſtem, which occupies the whole extent of the believing 


polytheiſm was, in ſome meaſure, ewaſed vy the moderation of 
its claims; and the dev of the Pans was not incompatible 
ticiſm **, Inſtead of an indiviſible and 


mind, the mythology of the Greeks was compoſed of a thouſand 


looſe and flexible parts, and the ſervant of the gods was at liberty 


to deſine the degree and meaſure of his religious faith. The creed 
which Julian adopted for his own uſe, was of the largeſt dimenſions; 


and, by a ſtrange contradiction, he diſdained the ſalutary yoke of the 


Goſpel, whilſt he made a voluntary offering of his reaſon on the 
altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One' of the orations of Julian is con- 
ſecrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother of the gods, who re- 
quired from her effeminate prieſts the bloody ſacrifice, ſo raſhly 
performed by the madneſs of the Phrygian boy. The pious em- 
peror condeſcends to relate, without a bluſh, and without a ſmile, the 


voyage of the goddeſs from the ſhores of Pergamus to the mouth of 
the Tyber; and the ſtupendous miracle, which convinced the ſenate 
and people of Rome that the lump of clay, which their ambaſſadors 


had tranſported over the ſeas, was endowed with life, and ſentiment, 
and divine power. For the truth of this prodigy, ' he appeals to 
the public monuments of the city; and cenſures, with ſome acri- 


mony, the ſickly and affected taſte of thoſe men, who a 
derided the ſacred traditions of their reelle | it. 


4 A bo l has ingeniouſy 
compared- the different operation of theiſm 
and polytheiſm, with regard to the doubt or 
_ conviction which they produce in the human 
mind. See Hume's Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 444 


—457- in 8yo edit. 1777. 
The Idzan mother landed in Italy 


about the end of the ſecond Punic war. 
The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or 


emphatical words of Julian: «yo d done 


matron, A cleared her fame by diſgracing 
the graver modeſty of the Roman ladies, 
is atteſted by a cloud of witneſſes, Their 
evidence 1s collected by Drakenborch (ad 
Silium Ttalicum, xvii. 33.) : but we may ob- 
ſerve that Livy (xxix. 14.) flides over the 
tranſaction with diſcreet ambiguity. 

I cannot refrain from tranſcribing the 


Tag 
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But the devout philoſopher, wth ſincerely embraced, and- mandy 


encouraged, the ſuperſtition of the people, reſerved for himſelf 
the privilege of a 1 interpretation; and filently withdrew 
from the foot of the altarMnto the {; ary of the temple. The 
extravagance of the Grecian e ee. with a clear and 
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ries. : 


audible voice, that the pious enquirer, inſtead of being ſcandalized 


or ſatisfied with the literal ſenſe, ſhould diligently explore the occult 


wiſdom, which had been diſguiſed, by the prudence of antiquity, 
under the maſk of folly : and of fable. The philoſophers of the 


Platonic ſchool”, Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine Iamblichus, were 


admired as the moſt ſkilful maſters of this allegorical ſcience, which 


laboured to ſoften and harmonize the deformed features of paganiſm. 
Julian himſelf, who was directed in the myſterious purſuit by Æde- 


ſius, the venerable ſugceſſor of Iamblichus, aſpired to the poſſeſſion 


of a treaſure, which he eſteemed, if we may credit his ſolemn aſſeve- 
rations, far above the empire of the world. It was indeed a treaſure, 
which derived its value only from opinion ; and every artiſt, who flat- 
tered himſelf that he had extracted the precious ore from the ſurround- 


ing droſs, claimed an equal right of ſtamping the name and figure the 


moſt agreeable to his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele 


had been already explained by Porphyry ; but his labours ſerved only 


craig TOA TIE ha NAGY H TOGUTA, N Tour man alive could have Abet of inventing 
Tos xop},046, wy To uxaerr Niav nei, big J. 0. it. 


, Baru. Orat. v. p. 161. Julian likewiſe ** Tanggins has wade theſe ſophiſts the 
declares his firm belief in the ancilia, the ho- ſubject of a partial and fanatical hiſtory : and 


ly ſhields, which dropt from heaven on the the learned Brucker (Hiſt. Philoſoph. tom. ii. 
Quirinal hill; and pities the ſtrange blindneſs p. 217 303.) has employed much labour to 
of the Chiiftians, who preferred the croſs to illuſtrate their obſcure Uves, and incompre- 


theſe celeſtial trophies. Apud Cyril. I. vi. p. henſible doctrines. 
194. 77 Julian, Orat. vii. p. 222. He ſwears 


"Is Sos ln principles of allegory, in j ulian with the moſt fervent and enthuſiaſtic devo- | 


(Orat. vii. p. 216. 222.). His reaſoning is tion; and trembles, left he ſhould betray too 


leſs abſurd than that of ſome modern theolo- much of theſe holy myſteries, which the pro- 
gians, who aſſert that an extravagant or con- fane might deride Wich an impious Sardonic 


tradictory doctrine muſt be divine ; ſince no laugh. | - 
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to animate the pious induſtry of Julian, who invented and publiſhed 
his own allegory of that ancieht and myſtic tale. This freedom of 
interpretation, which might gratify the . of the Platoniſts, ex- 
poſed the vanity of their Without Medious detail, the modern 
reader could. not form a j ea of the ſtrange alluſions, the forced 
etymologies, the ſolemn triflidg,. and the impenetrable obſcurity of 


| theſe ſages, who profeſſed to reveal the ſyſtem of the univerfe. As 


Theological 
ſ - wag of Ju- 


the traditions of pagan mytholbgy were variouſly related, the ſacred 
interpreters were at liberty to ſelect the moſt convenient circumſtances; 


and as they tranſlated an arbitrary cypher, they could extract from 


any fable any ſenſe which was adapted to their favourite ſyſtem of 


religion and philoſophy. The laſcivious form of a naked Venus 
was tortured into the diſcovery of ſome moral precept, or ſome phy- 


ſical truth, and the caſtration of Atys explained the revolution of 


the ſun n the tropics, or the ſeparation of the human ſoul from 


vice and error 
The n ſyſtem of Julian appears to have contained the 
ſublime and important principles of natural religion. But as the 


faith, which is not founded on revelation, muſt remain deſtitute 


of any firm: aſſurance, the diſciple of Plato imprudently relapſed into 
the habits of vulgar ſuperſtition ; and the popular and philoſophic 
notion of the Deity ſeems to have been confounded in the practice, 
the writings, and even in the mind of Julian The pious emperor 
acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cauſe of the univerſe, to 


18 See the fifth oration of Julian. But all 
the allegories which ever iſſued from the Pla- 
tonic- ſchool, are not worth the ſhort poem 
of Catullus on the ſame extraordinary ſubject. 
The tranſition of Atys, from the wildeſt en- 
thufiaſm to ſober pathetic complaint, for his 


irretrievable loſs, muſt inſpire a man with 


pity, an eunuch with deſpair. 
| I 70 


'9 The true religion of Julian may be de- 
duced from the Cæſars, p. 308. with Span- 
heim's notes and illuſtrations, from the frag- 
ments in Cyril, I. ii. p. 57, 58. and eſpecially 
from the theological oration in Solem Regem, 
P- 130 158. addreſſed, in the conkdence of 
e to the prefet-Salluft. 


whom 
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whom he aſcribed all the perfections of an infinite nature, inviſtble C . P. 
to the eyes, and inacceſſible to the underſtanding, of feeble mortals. — 
The Supreme God had created, or rather, in the Platonic language, 
had generated, the gradual ſucceſſion of dependent ſpirits, of gods, of 
dæmons, of heroes, and of men; and every being which derived 
its exiſtence immediately from the Firſt Cauſe, received the inherent 
gift of immortality. That ſo precious an advantage might not be 
laviſhed upon unworthy objects, the Creator had entruſted to the 
ſkill and power of the inferior gods, the office of forming the 
human body, and of arranging the beautiful harmony of the animal, 
the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of theſe 
divine miniſters he delegated the temporal government of this lower 
world; but their imperfe& adminiſtration is not exempt from diſcord 
or error. The earth, and its inhabitants, are divided among them, 
and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may 
be diſtinctly traced in the laws and manners of their peculiar votaries. 
As long as our immortal fouls are confined in a mortal priſon, it is 
our intereſt, as well as our duty, to ſolicit the favour, and to depre- 
cate the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; whoſe pride is gratified 
by the devotion of mankind ; and whoſe groſſer parts may be ſup- 
poſed to derive ſome nouriſhment from the fümes of ſacrifice ©, 
The inferior gods might ſometimes condeſcend to animate the ſtatues, 
and to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated to their honour. 
They might occaſionally viſit the earth, but the heavens were the 
proper throne and ſymbol of their glory. The invariable order of 
. the ſun, moon, and ftars, was haſtily admitted by Julian, as a procf 
of their eternal duration ; and their eternity was a ſufficient evidence 
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20 Julian adopts this groſs conception, by philoſophers inclined to the whimſical fancy 
aſcribing it to his favourite Marcus Antoni- of Ariſtophanes and Lucian, that an unbe- 
nus (Cæſares, p. 333-). The Stoics and Pla- lieving age might ſtarve the immortal gods. 
toniſts heſitated between the analogy of bo- See Obſervations de Spanheim, p. 284. 444, 

dies, and the purity of ſpirits ; yet phe graveſt &c. 
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Fanaticiſm 


of the philo- 


ſophers. 


character. But it may appear a ſubject of ſurpriſe and ſcandal, that 
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that they were the workmanſhip, not of an inferior deity, but of the 
Omnipotent King. In the ſyſtem of the Platoniſts, the viſible, was 
a type of the inviſible, world. The' celeſtial bodies, as they were 
informed by a divine ſpirit, might be conſidered as the objects the 
moſt worthy of religious worſhip. The SUN, whoſe genial influence 
pervades and ſuſtains the univerſe, juſtly claimed the adoration of 
mankind, as the bright repreſentative of the Locos, the lively, the 
rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual Father. | 

In every age, the abſence of genuine inſpiration is 1 by the 
ſtrong illuſions of enthuſiaſm, and the mimic arts of impoſture. If, 
in the time of Julian, theſe arts had been practiſed only by the pa- 
gan prieſts, for the ſupport of an expiring cauſe, ſome indulgence 
might perhaps be allowed to the intereſt and habits of the ſacerdotal 


the philoſophers themſelves ſhould have contributed to abuſe the 
ſuperſtitious credulity of mankind **, and that the Grecian myſteries 
ſhould have been ſupported by the magic or theurgy of the modern 
Platoniſts. They arrogantly pretended to controul the order of na- 
ture, to explore the ſecrets of futurity, to command the ſervice of 
the inferior dæmons, to enjoy the view and converſation of the ſu- 
perior gods, and, by diſengaging the ſoul from her material bands, 
to reunite that immortal. particle with the Infinite and Divine 


r 


21 Hor Azywy To g ay HaNace X21 ewuxeor, xa 


e, XA. eyudorgyer TY vovre TATE» Julian, 
epiſt. xli. In another place (apud Cyril. I. ii 
p- 69), he calls the Sun,God, and the throne 
of God. Julian believed the Platonician Tri- 
nity ; and only blames the Chriſtians for pre- 
ferring a mortal, to an immortal, Logos. 
22 The ſophiſts of Eunapius perform as 
many miracles as the ſaints of the deſert ; and 


the only circumſtance in their favour is, that 
they are of a leſs gloomy complexion. In- 
ſtead of devils with horns and. tails, Iambli- 
chus evoked the genii of love, Eros and 
Anteros, from two adjacent fountains. Two 
beautiful boys iſſued from the water, fondly 
embraced him as their father, and retired at 
his nl P. 26, * 
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| 
The . and fearleſs curioſity of julian tempted the philo- * 


ee with the hopes of an eaſy conqueſt ; which, from the 
ſituation of their young proſelyte, might be productive of the 
moſt important conſequences. Julian imbibed the firſt rudi- 
ments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth of #defius, 


who had fixed at Pergamus his wandering and perſecuted 


ſchool. | But as the declining ſtrength of that venerable ſage was 
unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the rapid conception of his 
pupil, two of his moſt learned diſciples, Chryſanthes and Euſebius, 
ſupplied, at his own defire, the place of their aged maſter. Theſe 
philoſophers ſeem to have prepared and diſtributed their reſpective 
parts; and they artfully contrived, by dark hints, and affected diſ- 
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Initiation 


and fanati- 


ciſm of Ju- 
lian. 


putes, to excite the impatient hopes of the afþirart, till they deli- 


vered him into the hands of their aſſociate Maximus, the boldeſt and 


moſt ſkilful maſter of the Theurgic ſcience. By his hands, Julian 


was ſecretly initiated at 'Epheſus, in the twentieth: year of his age. 
His reſidence at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of philo- 
ſophy and ſuperſtition. He obtained the privilege of a ſolemn 


initiation into the myſteries of Eleuſis, which, amidſt the general 
decay of the Grecian worſhip, ſtill retained ſome veſtiges of their 


primeval ſanity ; and ſuch was the zeal of Julian, that. he after- 
wards invited the Eleuſinian pontiff to the court gf Gaul, for the ſole 
purpoſe of conſummating, by myſtic rites and ſacrifices, the great 
work of his ſanctification. As theſe ceremonies were performed in 
the depth of caverns, and in the ſilence of the night; and as the in- 
violable ſecret of the myſteries was preſerved by the diſcretion of 
the ag I mall not e to deſcribe the horrid ſounds, and 


ap The LBC: management of theſe ſo- city. The Abbe de la Bleterie e 
phiſts, who played their credulous pupil into and neatly deſcribes, the whole comedy (Vie 
each other's hands, is fairly told by Euna- de Julien, p. 61— 6.) 
Plus (p. 69—76.), with unſuſpecting fimpli- 


fiery 


— 
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fiery apparitions, which were preſented to the ſenſes, or the imagina- 


don, of the credulous afpirant *, till the viſions of comfort and 


knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of celeſtial light“. In the 


| caverns of Epheſus and Eleuſis, the mind of Julian was penetrated 


with ſincere, deep, and unalterable enthuſiaſm ; though he might 


ſometimes exhibit the viciſſitudes of pious fraud and hypocriſy, 
which may be obſerved, or at leaſt ſuſpected, in the characters 
of the moſt conſcientious fanatics. From that moment he con- 
ſecrated his life to the ſervice of the gods; and while the occu- 
pations of war, of government, and of ftudy, ſeemed to claim the 
whole meaſure of his time, a ſtated portion of the hours of the 
night was invariably reſerved for the exerciſe of private devo- 
tion. The temperance which adorned the ſevere manners of the ſol- 
dier and the philoſopher, was connected with ſome ſtrict and frivo- 


lous rules of religious abſtinence; and it was in honour of Pan 


or Mercury, of Hecate or Iſis, that Jalian, on particular days, 
denied himſelf the uſe of ſome particular food, which might have 
been offenſive to his tutelar deities. By theſe voluntary faſts, he 
prepared his ſenſes and his underſtanding for the frequent and fa- 
miliar viſits with which he was honoured by the celeſtial powers. 


| Notwithſtanding the modeſt ſilence of Julian himſelf, we may learn 


from his faithful friend, the orator Libanius, that he lived in a 


perpetual intercourſe with the gods and goddeſſes ; that they deſcend- 
ed upon earth, to enjoy the converſation of their favourite hero; 
that they gently interrupted his ſlumbers, by touching his hand or 


2 When Julian, in a momentary panic, A dark and diſtant view of the terrors 
made the fign of the croſs, the demons in- and joys of initiation is ſhewn by Dion 
fantly diſappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. Chryſoftom, Themiſtius, Proclus, and Sto- 
71.). Gregory ſuppoſes that they were bæus. The learned author of the Divine 
Frightened, but the prieſts declared that they Legation has exhibited their words (vol. i. p. 
were indignant. The reader, according to 239. 247, 248. 280. edit. 1765.), which he 
the meaſure of his faith, will determine this dexterouſly or forcibly applies to his own hy- 


profound queſtion. | potheſis. | 
| | his 
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his hair; that they warned him of every impending danger, and 
conducted him, by their infallible wiſdom, in every action of his 
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life ; and that he had acquired ſuch an intimate knowledge of his 
heavenly gueſts, as readily to diſtinguiſh the voice of Jupiter from 


chat of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure of Her- 


cules **, Theſe fleeping or waking viſions, the ordinary effects of 
_ abſtinence and fanaticiſm, would almoſt degrade the emperor to the 


level of an Egyptian monk. But the uſeleſs lives of Antony or 


Pachomius were conſumed in theſe vain occupations. Julian could 


break from the dream of ſuperſtition to arm himſelf for battle; and 


after vanquiſhing in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired | 


into his tent, to dictate the wiſe and ſalutary laws of an empire, or 

to indul ge his genius in the elegant purſuits of literature and r 
ſophy. , 
 ; uhe important ſecret of the apoſtacy of Julian was entruſted to 
the fidelity of the initiated, with whom he was united by the facred 
ties of friendſhip and religion. The pleaſing rumour was cau- 
tiouſly circulated among the adherents of the ancient worſhip ; and 
his future greatneſs became the object of the hopes, the 'prayers, 
and the predictions. of the pagans, in every province of the em- 
pire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal proſelyte, they 
| fondly expected the cure of every evil, and the reſtoration of 
every bleſſing; and inſtead of diſapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wiſhes, Julian ingenuouſly confeſſed, that he was ambitious 
to attain a ſituation, in which he might be uſeful to his country, and 
to his religion. But this religion was viewed with an hoſtile eye 


** Julian's modeſty confined him to obſcure 
and occaſional hints; but Libanius expatiates 
with pleaſure on the faſts and viſions of the 
religious hero (Legat. ad Julian. p. 157. and 
Orat. Parental. c. hooii. p. 309, 310.). 

* Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. x. p. 233 
234+ Gallus had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect the 


ſecret apoſtacy of his brother; and in a let- 
ter, which may be received as genuine, he 
exhorts Julian to adhere to the religion of 


their anceffors; an argument, which, as it 
ſhould ſeem, was not yet perfectly ripe. See 
Julian. Op. p. 454+ and Hiſt, de Jovien, t tom. 


Ul. p. 141. 


by 


His religious 
diſſim ula- 
tion. 
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by the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine, whoſe capricious paſſions alternately 


—— aved and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and 
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divination, were ſtrictly prohibited under a deſpotic government, 


which condeſcended to fear them; and if the pagans were reluctantly 


indulged in the exerciſe of their ſuperſtition, the rank of julian 
would have excepted him from the general toleration. The apoſtate 
ſoon. became the preſumptive heir of the monarchy, and his death 
could alone have appeaſed the juft apprehenſions of the Chriſtians *, 


But the young prince, who aſpired to the glory of a hero rather 


than of a martyr, conſulted his ſafety by diſſembling his religion; 
and the eaſy temper of polytheiſm permitted him to join in the 
public worſhip of a ſe& which he inwardly. deſpiſed. Libanius 
has conſidered the hypocriſy of his friend as a ſubject. not of 
cenſure, but of praiſe. © As the ſtatues of the gods,” ſays that ora- 
tor, © which have been defiled with filth, are again placed in a 


magnificent temple; ſo the beauty of truth was ſeated in the 


mind of Julian, after it had been purified from the errors and fol- 
& lies of his education. His ſentiments were changed; but as it 
& would have been dangerous to have avowed his ſentiments, his 


conduct ſtill continued the ſame. Very different from the aſs in 
„ Flop, who diſguiſed himſelf with a lion's hide, our lion was 


“ obliged to conceal himſelf under the ſkin of an aſs ; and, while 


„he embraced the dictates of reaſon, to obey the laws. of prudence 


« and neceſſity ”.” The diſſimulation of Julian laſted above ten 
years, from his ſecret initiation at Epheſus, to the beginning of the 


civil war; when he declared himſelf at once the implacable enemy 


of Chriſt and of Conſtantius. This ſtate of conſtraint might con- 


tribute to ſtrengthen his devotion; and as ſoon as he had fatisfied the 


* Gregory (iii. p. 50.); with inhuman tranſlator (p. 265.) cautiouſly obſerves, that 
zeal, cenſures Conftantius for ſparing the in- ſuch expreſſions muſt not be priſes à la lettre. 
fant apoſtate (zazws Sera). His French * Libanius, Orat. Parental. c. ix. p. 233: 


obligation 


Roman empire; and in which he himſelf had been ſanctified by the 
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N Obligation of aſſiſting, on ſolemn feſtivals, at the aſſemblies of the © 1 yn 


Chriſtians, Julian returned, with the impatience of a lover, to burn wy 

his free and voluntary incenſe on the domeſtic chapels of Jupiter f 
and Mercury. But as every act of n muſt be painful 

to an ingenuous ſpirit, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity encreaſed the 

ayerſion. of Julian for a religion, which oppreſſed the freedom of his 

mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the nobleſt 

attributes of human nature, ſincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer, and of 8 
the Scipios, to the new faith, which his uncle had eſtabliſhed in the Ehrilliity 
ſacrament of baptiſm. But as a philoſopher, it was incumbent on 
him to juſtify his diſſent from Chriſtianity, which was ſupported 
by the number of its converts, by the chain of prophecy, the 
ſplendor of miracles, and the weight of evidence. The elaborate 
work **, which he compoſed amidſt the preparations of the Perſian 
war, contained the ſubſtance of thoſe: arguments which he had 
long revolved in his mind. Some fragments have been tranſcribed 
and preſerved, by his adverſary, the vehement Cyril of Alexandria“; 
and they exhibit a very ſingular mixture of wit and learning, of 
ſophiſtry and fanaticiſm. The elegance of the ſtyle, and the rank of 
the author, recommended his writings to the public attention; and 
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39 Fabricius (Bibliot. Grzc. 1. v. c. viii. 
p. 88-90.) and Lardner (Heathen Teſtimo- 
nies, vol. iv. p. 44—47-) have accurately 
compiled all that can now be diſcovered of 
Julian's work againſt tte Chriſtians, 
1 About ſeventy years after the death of 
Julian, he executed a taſk which had been 
feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix 


and contemptible writer. Even the work of 


Cyril has not entirely ſatisfied the moſt fa- 
vourable judges : and the Abbe de la Bleterie 
(Preface a IV Hiſt. de Jovien, p- 30. 32. 


VoI. II. 


wiſhes that ſome zheologien philoſophe (a ſtrange 
centaur) would undertake the refutation of 


Julian. 

32 Libanius (Orat. Parental. c. Ixxxvii. p 
313.), who has been ſuſpected of aſſiſting his 
friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. 


ix. in necem Julian, p. 255. edit. Morel.) to 


the writings of Porphyry. His judgment may 
de arraigned (Socrates, I. iii. c. 23), but Li- 
banius cannot be accuſed of flattery to al on 
prince. 5 


— 
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o ' in the impious lit of the enemies of Chriſtianity, the celebrated 
name of Porphyry was effaced by the ſuperior merit or reputation 
of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either ſeduced, or ſcan- 
dalized, or alarmed; and the pagans, who ſometimes preſumed to 
engage in the unequal diſpute, derived, from the popular work of their 
Imperial miffionary, an inexhauſtible ſupply of fallacious objections. 
But in the aſſiduous proſecution of theſe theological ſtudies, the 
emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices and paſſions 
of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obligation, to 
maintain and propagate his religious opinions; and whilſt he ſecretly 
_ applauded the ftrength' and dexterity with which he wielded the 
weapons of controverſy, he was tempted to diſtruſt the ſincerity, or 
to deſpiſe the underſtandings, of his antagoniſts, who could obſtinately 
reſiſt the force of reaſon and eloquence. 
au xg o- The Chriſtians, who beheld with horror and indignation the apoſ- 
tacy of Julian, had much more to fear from his power than from 
his arguments. The pagans, who were conſcious of his fervent 
zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that the flames of perſecution 
ſhould be immediately kindled againſt the enemies of the gods; and 
that the ingenious malice of Julian would invent ſome cruel refine- 
ments of death and torture, which had been unknown to the rude and 
inexperienced fury of his predeceſſors. But the hopes, as well as the 


fears, of the religious factions were apparently diſappointed, by the 
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prudent humanity of a prince“, who was careful of his own fame, of 

the public peace, and of the rights of mankind. Inſtructed by hiſtory 

and reflection, Julian was perſuaded, that if the diſeaſes of the body 

may ſometimes be cured by ſalutary violence, neither ſteel nor ſire 
Eee „ 


3 Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. lviii. p. 283, Boſtra, Julian himſelf (epiſt. Iii.) profeſſes his 
284.) has eloquently explained the tolerating moderation, and betrays his zeal; which is 
principles and conduct of his Imperial friend. acknowledged by Ammianus, and expoſed 
In a very remarkable epiſtle to the _ of by Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 72.) . 


3 | can 
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can eradicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. The reluctant vidi m CHAP. 


may be dragged to the foot of the altar; but the heart ſtill abhors and 
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_ diſclaims the ſacrilegious act of the hand. Religious obſtinacy is hard- | 


ened and exaſperated by oppreſſion; and, as ſoon as the perſeeu- 
tion ſubſides, thoſe who have yielded, are reſtored as penitents, and 
thoſe who have reſiſted, are honoured as ſaints and martyrs. If Ju- 


lian adopted the unſucceſsful cruelty of Diocletian and his col- 


leagues, he was ſenſible that he ſhould ſtain his me mory with the 
name of tyrant, and add new glories to the Catholic church, which 
had derived ſtrength and encreaſe from the ſeverity of the pagan 
magiſtrates. Actuated by theſe motives, and apprehenſive of diſturb- 
ing the repoſe of an unſettled reign, Julian ſurpriſed the world by 
an edi, which was not unworthy of a ſtateſman, or a philoſopher, 
He extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman world, the benefits 
of a free and equil toleration; and the only hardſhip which he in- 
flicted on the Chriſtians, was to deprive them of the power of tor- 
menting their fellow- ſubjects, whom they ſtigmatiſed with the odious 
titles of idolaters and heretics. The Pagans received a gracious per- 
miſſion, or rather an expreſs order, to open ALL their temples ** - and 


they were at once delivered from the oppreſſive laws, and arbitrary 


vexations, which they had ſuſtained under the reign of Conſtantine, 
and of his ſons. At the ſame time, the biſhops and clergy, who had 
been baniſhed by the Arian monarch, were recalled from exile, and re- 


ſtored to their reſpective churches; the Donatiſts, the Novatians, the 


Macedonians, the Eunomians, and thoſe who, with a more proſperous 
fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the council of Nice. Julian, who 


underſtood and derided. their theological diſputes, invited to the 


* In Greece, hs temples of Minerva were nians. This unqueſtionable evidence may 


opened by his expreſs command, before the correct the haſty aſſertion of Ammianus, who 


death of Conſtantius (Liban. Orat. Parent. ſeems to ſuppoſe Conſtantinople to be the 
c. 55. p. 280.) ; and Julian declares himſelf place where he diſcovered his attachment to 


a pagan in his public manifeſto to the Athe- the gods. 
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palace the leaders of che hoſtile ſects, that he might enjoy che agree 


adlle ſpectacle of their furious encounters. The clamour of contro- 


Zeal and de- 
votion of Ju- 
lian in the 

reſtoration of 


paganiſm. 


verſy ſometimes provoked the emperor to exclaim, Hear me! the 
Franks have heard me, and the Alemanni;“ but he ſoon diſcovered 
that he was now engaged with more obſtinate and implacable ene- 
mies; and though he exerted the powers of oratory to perſuade them 
to live in concord, or at leaſt in peace, he was perfectly ſatisfied, 
before he diſmiſſed them from his preſence, that he had nothing to 


dread from the union of the Chriſtians. The impartial Ammianus 


has aſcribed this affected clemency to the deſire of fomenting the in- 
teſtine diviſions of the church; and the inſidious deſign of under- 
mining the foundations of Chriſtianity, was inſeparably connected 
with the zeal, which Julian profeſſed, to reſtore the ancient religion 
of the empire | | 

As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he ewes; according. to the 
cuſtom of his predeceſſors, the character of ſupreme pontiff ; not 
only as the moſt honourable title of Imperial greatneſs, but as 
ſacred and important office; the duties of which he was 0 to 


execute with pious diligence. As the buſineſs of the ſtate prevented 


the emperor from joining every day in the publie devotion of his 
ſubjects, he dedicated a domeſtic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun; 
his gardens were filled with ſtatues and altars of the gods; and each 
apartment of the palace diſplayed the appearance of a magnificent 
temple. Every morning he ſaluted the parent of light with a ſacri- 
fice; the blood of another victim was ſhed at the moment when the 
Sun ſunk below the horizon ; and the Moon, the Stars, and the Genii 


%s Ammianus, xxil. 5. „ Sentmon, „ V. e. ane, tom. ii. p. 143. Optatus ac- 
5. Beſtia moritur, tranquillitas redit . « - cuſes the Donatiſts for owing their ſafety to 
omnes epiſcopi qui de propriis ſedibus 7 an apoſtate (l. ii. c. 16. p. 30, 37: edit. Du- 
rant exterminati per indulgentiam novi prin- pin). _ | 
cipis ad eccleſias redeunt. Jerom. adverſus ES ann ip 
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of the night received their reſpective and ſeaſonable honours from © 
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the indefatigable devotion of Julian. On ſolemn feſtivals, he re gu- 


hrly viſited the temple of the god or goddeſs to whom the day was 


peculiarly conſecrated, and endeavoured to excite the religion of the 
magiſtrates and people by the example of his own zeal. Inſtead of 


maintaining the lofty ſtate of a monarch, diſtinguiſhed by the ſplen- 
dor of his purple, and encompaſſed by the golden ſhields of his 
guards, Julian ſolicited, with reſpectful eagerneſs, the meaneſt offices 


which contributed to the worſhip of the gods. Amidſt the facred 
but licentious crowd of prieſts, of inferior miniſters, and of female 
dancers, who were dedicated to the ſervice of the temple, it was the 


buſineſs of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle 
the knife, to laughter the victim, and thruſting his bloody hands 
into the bowels of the expiring animal, to draw forth the heart or 
liver, and to read, with the conſummate {kill of an haruſpex, the 
imaginary ſigns of future events. The wiſeſt of the pagans cenſur- 
ed this extravagant ſuperſtition, which affected to deſpiſe the re- 
ſtraints of prudence and decency. - Under the reign of a prince, 
who practiſed the rigid maxims of ceconomy, the expence of reli- 
gious worſhip conſumed a very large portion of the revenue; a con- 
fant ſupply of the ſcarceſt and moſt beautiful birds was tranſported 
from diſtant climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods; an hundred 
oxen were frequently ſacrificed by Julian, on one and the ſame day ; 
and it ſoon became a popular jeſt, that if he ſhould return, with 
conqueſt from the Perſian war, the breed of horned cattle muſt infal- 
libly be extinguiſhed. Yet this expence may appear inconſiderable, 
when it is compared with the ſplendid preſents which: were offered, 

either by the hand, or by order, of the emperor, to all the celebrated 
places of devotion in the Roman world; and with the ſums allotted 


to repair and decorate the ancient temples, which had ſuffered the 


fllent decay of time, or the recent injuries of Chriſtian rapine: 
Encouraged 
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and the grateful proſpect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the 


empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the ſeveral. provinces, the 
| prieſts and philoſophers, whom he eſteemed the beſt qualified to co- 


order ſhould be compoſed, without any diſtinction of birth or for- 
tune, of thoſe perſons who were the moſt conſpicuous for their love of 
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| Encouraged by the example, the exhortations, the 'liberality, of their 
pious ſovereign, the cities ard families reſumed the practice of their 
neglected ceremonies. . © Every part of the world,” exclainis Liba- 
nius, with devout tranſport, / © diſplayed the triumph of religion; 


« ſmoke of incenſe, and a ſolemn train of prieſts and prophets; with- 
out fear and without danger. The ſound of prayer and of mulic 
« was heard on the tops of the higheſt mountains; and the ſame ox 
« afforded a ſacrifice for the gods, (APC. a ſupper for their 3j oyous 
votaries 

But the genius od, power of Julian were unequal to the enter- 
priſe of reſtoring a religion, which was deſtitute of theological prin- 
ciples, of moral precepts, and of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; which rapidly 
haſtened to decay and diſſolution, and was not ſuſceptible of any 
ſolid or conſiſtent reformation. The juriſdiction of the ſupreme 
pontiff, more eſpecially after that office had been united with the 
Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent of the Roman 


operate in the execution of his great deſign; and his paſtoral letters”, 
if we may uſe that name, ſtill repreſent a very curious ſketch of his 
wiſhes and intentions. He directs, that in every city the ſacerdotal 


* 


36 The reſtoration of the Pagan worſhip 
is deſcribed by Julian (Miſopogon, p. 346. ), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 287. 
and Orat. Conſular. ad Julian. p. 245, 246. 
edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xxii. 12.), and 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 121+). 


Theſe writers agree in the eſſential, and even 


minute, fats: but the different lights in 
which they view the extreme devotion of Ju- 
lian, are expreſſive of gradations of felf-ap- 


plauſe, paſſionate admiration, mild reproof, 
and partial invective. 
See Julian, Epiſtol. xlix. Ixii, * 
and a long and curious fragment, without 
beginning or end (p. 288 — 305.) . The ſu- 
preme pontiff derides the Moſaic hiſtory, and 
the Chriſtian diſcipline, prefers the Greek 
poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, 
with the {kill of a Jeſuit, the reggie worſhip 
of images. 

the 
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« ſcandalous offence, they ſhould be cenſured or degraded by tja 
4 ſuperior pontiff; but, as long as they retain their rank, they are 
« entitled to the reſpe& of the magiſtrates and people. Their hu- 
« mility may be thewn in the plainneſs of their domeſtic garb ; their 


« dignity, in the pomp of holy veſtments. When they are ſummoned - 
in their turn to officiate before the altar, they ought not, during 


the appointed number of days, to depart from the precincts of the 
* temple ; nor ſhould a ſingle day be ſuffered to elapſe, without the 
“ prayers and the ſacrifice, which they are obliged to offer for the 
« proſperity of the ſtate, and of individuals. The exerciſe of their 
« facred functions requires an immaculate purity, both of mind and 
« body; and even when they are diſmiſſed from the temple to the 
e occupations of common life, it 18 incumbent on them to excel in 
«decency and virtue the reſt of. their fellow-citizens. The prieſt of 


4 the gods ſhould never be ſeen in theatres or taverns. His con- 


« yerſation ſhould be chaſte, his diet temperate, his friends of ho- 
« nourable reputation; and, if he ſometimes viſits the Forum or the 
e Palace, he ſhould appear only as the advocate of thoſe who have 
vainly ſolicited either juſtice or mercy. His ſtudies ſhould be 
“ ſuited to the ſanCtity of his profeſſion. Licentious tales, or come- 
« dies, or ſatires, muſt be baniſhed from his library; which ought 


ce ſolely to conſiſt of hiſtorical and philoſophical writings z of hiſtory 


* which is founded in truth, and of philoſophy which is connected 
with religion. The impious opinions of the 22 and Scep- 


« tics. deſerve his abhorrence and contempt ; but he ſhould dili- 
« gently ſtudy the ſyſtems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, 


" which unanimouſly. teach that there are gods; ; that the world is. 


38 W of Julian (p. 301.) 
that theſe impious ſects, and even their writ- 
ings, are extinguiſhed, may be conſiftent 
enough with the ſacerdotal character: but at 


is unworthy of a philoſopher to wiſh that any 


opinions and arguments the moſt repugnant 


to his own ſhould be concealed from the 
knowledge of mankind, 
8 ; governed 


the excluſive practice of charity and beneficence “. 
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AP. « governed by their providence; : that their goodneſs is the ſource of 

„ every temporal bleſſing; and that they have prepared for the hu- 
man ſoul a future ſtate of reward or puniſhment.” The Imperial 
pontiff inculcates, in the moſt perſuaſive language, the duties of be- 
nevolence and hoſpitality; exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend 
the univerſal practice of thoſe virtues; promiſes to aſſiſt their indi- 
gence from the public treaſury; and declares his reſolution of eſta- 


bliſhing hoſpitals in every city, where the poor ſhould be received 


- without any invidious diſtinction of country or of religion. Julian 


beheld with envy the wiſe and humane regulations of the church ; 


and he very frankly confeſſes his intention to deprive the Chriſtians 


of the applauſe, as well as advantage, which they had acquired by 
The ſame ſpirit 


of imitation might diſpoſe the emperor to adopt ſeveral eccleſi- 


aſtical inſtitutions, the uſe and importance of which were approved 


by the ſucceſs of his enemies. But if theſe imaginary plans of re- 
formation had been realized, the forced and imperfe&t copy would 


| have been leſs beneficial to Paganiſm, than honourable to Chriſtia- 


nity ©. The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the cuſtoms of their 
anceſtors, were rather ſurpriſed than pleaſed with the introduction 
- of foreign manners; and, in the ſhort period of his reign, Julian 
had nn occaſions to complain of the want of fervour of his 


own party 


Vet he infinuates, that che Chriſtians, 102, Kc. ) He ridicules the folly of ſuch 
under the pretence of charity, inveigled chil- vain imitation ; and amuſes himſelf with in- 
dren from their religion and parents, con- quiring, what leſſons, moral or theological, 
veyed them on ſhipboard, and devoted thoſe could be extracted from the Grecian fables. 
victims to a life of poverty or ſervitude in a He accuſes one of his pontiffs of a ſecret 
remote country (p- 305-). Had the charge confederacy with the Chriſtian biſhops and 
been proved, it was his duty, not to com- preſbyters (Epiſt. Ixii.). Oo uy worn le 
| plaig, but to puniſh, _ oArywebay Boar vw Tos Tas bes; ; 3 and again, 
Gregory Nazianzen 1s facetious, inge nac d ure , pabupw, KC. E piſt. Ixiii. 
nious, and argumentative (Orat. iii. p. 101, | | | 
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The enthuſiaſm of Julian prompted dim to embrace the friends of CHAP. 


Jupiter as his perſonal friends and brethren ; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Chriſtian conſtancy, he admired and re- 
warded the noble perſeverance of thoſe Wen who had preferred 
the favour of the gods to that of the emperor ©, If they cultivated 
the literature, as well as the religion, of the-Greeks, they acquired 


an additional claim to the friendſhip of Julian, who ranked the Muſes 


in the number of his tutelar deities. In the religion which he had 


adopted, piety and learning were almoſt ſynonimous“; and a crowd 


of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philoſophers, haſtened to the Im- 
perial court, to occupy the vacant places of the biſhops, who had 
ſeduced the credulity of Conſtantius. His ſucceſſor eſteemed the ties 
of common initiation as far more ſacred than thoſe of conſanguinity : 
he choſe his favourites among the ſages, who were deeply ſkilled in 
the occult ſciences of magic and divination; and every impoſtor, 
who pretended to reveal the ſecrets of futurity, was aſſured of en- 
joying the preſent hour in honour and affluence.. Among the 
philoſophers, Maximus obtained the moſt eminent rank in the friend- 
ſhip. of his royal diſciple, who communicated, with unreſerved 


confidence, his actions, his ſentiments, and his religious deſigns, 


during the anxious ſuſpenſe of the civil war“. As ſoon as Julian 


XXIII. 


The philoſs- | 


phers. - 


had taken poſſeſſion of the palace of Conſtantinople, he dif- | 


patched an honourable and preſſing invitation to Maximus; who 
then reſided at Sardes in Lydia, with Chryſanthius, the aſſociate 


* 


* He praiſes the fidelity of Callixene, Orat. Parent. c. 77. p. 302. The ſame ſen- 


Prieſteſs of Ceres, who had been twice as 
conſtant as Penelope, and rewards her with 
the prieſthood of the Phrygian goddeſs at 
Peſſinus (Julian. Epiſt. xxi.). He. applauds 
the firmneſs of Sopater of Hierapolis, who 
had been repeatedly preſſed by Conſtantius 
and zap to apefatine (Epiſt. xxvii. p. 
401. 

4 0% „ker 20:APa Aoye; Te vas hier rea 
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timent is frequently inculcated by Julian, 
Libanius, and the reſt of their party. 

++ The curioſity and credulity of the em- 
peror, who tried every mode of divination, 
are fairly expoſed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 


julian. Epiſt. xxxviii. Three other 


epiſtles (xv, xvi. xxxix.) in the fame ſtyle of 
friendſhip and confidence, are addreſſed to 
the philoſopher Maximus. 


30 | 2 


- 
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Cc CTY r. of his art and ſtudies. The prudent and ſuperſtitions Chryſan- 
[ thius refuſed to undertake a journey which ſhewed. itſelf, accord- 


ing to the rules of divination, with the moſt threatening and ma- 
lgnant aſpect: but his companion, whoſe fanaticiſm was of a bolder 
caſt, perſiſted in his interrogations, till he had extorted from the 
gods a ſeeming conſent to his own wiſhes, and thoſe of the emperor. 
The journey of Maximus through the cities of Aſia, diſplayed the 
triumph of philoſophic vanity; and the magiſtrates vied with each 
other in the honourable reception which they prepared for the friend 
of their ſovereign. Julian was pronouncing an oration before the 
ſenate, when he was informed of the arrival of Maximus. The 
emperor immediately interrupted his diſcourſe, advanced to meet him, 
and, after a tender embrace, conducted him by the hand into the 
midſt of the aſſembly: where he publicly acknowledged the benefits 
which he had derived from the inſtructions of the philoſopher. 
Maximus“, who ſoon acquired the confidence, and influenced the 
councils, of Julian, was inſenſibly corrupted by the temptations of a 
court. His dreſs became more ſplendid, his demeanour more lofty, 
and he was expoſed, under a ſucceeding reign, to a diſgraceful in- 
quiry into the means by which the diſciple of Plato had accumulated, 
in the ſhort duration of his favour, a very ſcandalous proportion of 


wealth. Of the other philoſophers and ſophiſts, who were invited 


to the Imperial reſidence by the choice of Julian, or by the ſuc- 
ceſs of Maxinms, few were able to preſerve their innocence, or 


their reputation. The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houſes, 


45 Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79» 47 Chryſanthius, who had refuſed to quit 
and in Chryſanthio, ». 147, 148.) has mi- Lydia, was created high-prieſt of the pro- 
nutely related theſe anecdotes, which he con- vince. His cautious and temperate uſe of 
ceives to be the moſt important events of the power ſecured him after the revolution; and 


age. Yet he fairly confeſſes the frailty of he lived in peace; while Maximus, Priſcus, 
Maximus. His reception at Conſtantinople _ &c. were perſecuted by the Chriſtian mini- 


is deſcribed by Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 86, ſters. See the adventures of thoſe fanatic 
ſophiſts collected by N tom. ii. p. 281 


23. 


P+ 301. ) and Ammianus (xxii. 7. ). 
were 
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were inſufficient to ſatiate their rapacious avarice and: the . 

tion of the people was juſtly excited by the remembrance of their 
abject poverty and diſintereſted profeſſions. The penetration of 
julian could not always be deceived: but he was unwilling to de- 

ſpiſe the characters of thoſe men whoſe talents deſerved his eſteem; 
he deſired to eſcape the double reproach: of imprudence and incon- 
ſtancy ; and he was apprehenſive of degrading, in the eyes of 'the 
profane, the honour of letters and of religion“. 

The favour of Julian was almoſt equally divided between the Pa- 
gans, who had firmly adhered to the worſhip of their anceſtors, and 
the Chriſtians, who prudeatly embraced the religion of their ſovereign. 
The acquiſition of new proſelytes ® gratified the ruling paſſions of 
his oul, ſuperſtition and vanity ; and he was heard to declare, with 
the enthuſiaſm of a miſſionary, that if he could render each indivi- 
dual richer than Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, he 
ſhould not eſteem himſelf the benefactor of mankind, unleſs, at the 
ſame time, he could reclaim his ſubjeQs from their impious revolt 
againſt the immortal gods. A prince, who had ſtudied human na- 
ture, and who poſſeſſed the treaſures of the Roman empire, could 


adapt his arguments, his promiſes, and his rewards, to every ordet 
of Chriſtians *; - and the merit of a ſeaſonable converſion was allowed 


* 


43 See Libanius (Orat, Parent. c. 101, 
102. p. 324, 325, 326.) and Eunapius (Vit. 
Sophiſt. in Proæreſio, p. 126.). Some ſtu- 
dents, whoſe expectations perhaps were 


groundleſs, or extravagant, retired in diſguſt 
(Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. p. 120.) . It is ſtrange 


that we ſhould not be able to contradict the 
title of  oge of Tillemont's chapters (Hiſt, 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 960.), La 
Cour de Julien eſt pleine de Philoſophes 
* et de gens perdũs.“ 

49 Under the reign of Lewis XIV. his 


ſubjeQs of every rank aſpired to the glorious - 
title of Convertieur, expreſlive of their zeal 


ITY 


and ſucceſs in makin g proſelytes. The word 


and the idea are growing obſolete in France; 
may they never be introduced into England! 


. 3* See the ſtrong expreſſions of Libanius, 
which were probably thoſe of Julian himſelf 
(Orat. Parent. c. 59. p. 285.) 

57 When Gregory N azianzen (Orat. x. 


p. 167.) is deſirous to magnify the Chriftian - 


firmneſs of his brother Cæſarius, phyſician to 
the Imperial court, he owns that Cæſarius diſ- 


puted with a formidable adverſary, r 


oN, KA (EY OY &Y NoYy wv Jeivo rn. In his invec- 
tives, he ſcarcely allows any ſhare of wit or 


courage to the apoſtats, 
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_ CHAP. to ſupply the defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the guilt of 
2 2 Criminal, As the army is the moſt forcible engine of abſolute 
power, Julian applied himſelf, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the 
religion of his troops, without whoſe hearty concurrence every mea- 
ſure muſt be dangerous and unſucceſsful; and the natural temper 
of ſoldiers made this conqueſt as eaſy as it was important. The 


legions of Gaul devoted themſelves to the faith, as well as to the 
fortunes, of their victorious leader; and even before the death of 
Conſtantius, he had the ſatisfaction of announcing to his friends, that 
they aſſiſted with fervent devotion, and voracious appetite, at the 
ſacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his camp, of whole he- 
catombs of fat oxen The armies of the Eaſt, which had Been 
trained under the ſtandard of the croſs, and of Conſtantius, required 
a more artful and expenſive mode of perfuaſion. On the days of 
ſolemn and public feſtivals, the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of ſtate was encircled 
with the military enſigns of Rome and the republic; the holy name 
of Chriſt was erazed from the Labarum; and the ſymbols of war, of 
majeſty, and of pagan ſuperſtition, were ſo dexterouſly blended, that 
the faithful ſubje& incurred the guilt of idolatry, when he reſpectfully 
ſaluted the perſon or image of his ſovereign. The ſoldiers paſſed 
ſucceſſively in review; and each of them, before he received from 
the hand of Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank and 
ſervices, was required to caſt a few grains of incenſe into the flame 
which burnt upon the altar. Some Chriſtian confeſſors might reſiſt, 
and others might repent ; but the far greater number, allured by the 
proſpect of gold, and awed. by the preſence of the emperor, con- 


* julian. Epiſt. xxxviu. Ammianus, xxit, .... ad ſha diverſoria portarentur,. The 
12. Adeo ut in dies pæne ſingulos milites devout prince and the indignant. hiſtorian 
carnis diſtentiore ſagina victitantes incultius, deſcribe the ſame ſcene ; and in Illyricum or 
potuſque aviditate correpti, humeris impoſiti Antioch, fimilar cauſes muſt. have produced. 


tranſeuutium per plateas, ex publicis 8 8 ſimilar effects. 
tracted 


* 
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trated the criminal engagement; ; and their future perſeverance in 


the worſhip of the gods was enforced by every conſideration of duty 
and of intereſt. By the frequent repetition of theſe arts, and at the 


expence of ſums which would have purchaſed the ſervice of half the 


nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his troops the ima- 
ginary protection of the gods, and for himſelf the firm and effectual 
ſupport of the Roman legions”. It is indeed more than probable, 
that the reſtoration and encouragement of Paganiſm revealed a mul- 
titude of pretended Chriſtians, who, from motives of temporal ad- 
vantage, had acquieſced in the religion of the former reign ; and 
who afterwards returned, with the ſame flexibility of conſcience, to 
the faith which was profeſſed by the ſucceſſors of Julian. 


While the devout monarch inceſſantly laboured to reſtore and 


propagate the religion of his anceſtors, he embraced the extraor- 


dinary deſign of rebuilding the temple of Jeruſalem. In a public 
epiſtle to the nation or community of the Jews, diſperſed through 


the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their oppreſ- 


ſors, praiſes their conſtancy, declares himſelf their gracious protec- 


tor, and expreſſes a pious hope, that after his return from the 


Perſian war, he- may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to the 


Almighty in his holy city of Jeruſalem. The blind ſuperſtition, and 
abject ſlavery, of thoſe unfortunate exiles, muſt excite the contempt 
of a philoſophic emperor ; but they deſerved the friendſhip of Julian, 


by their implacable hatred of the Chriſtian name. The barren fyna- 
gogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious church: 


Gregory (Orat. ili. p. 74, 75. 83—86.) 1499.) has branded it with an « yo; ; but 
and Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. Ixxxi. boxii. this ſtigma is juſtly removed by the ſubſe- 
P- 307, 308.): wigs Tavrw T1, one, vx agrpuw quent editors, Petavius and Spanheim. The 
here amnorias weyar. The ſophiſt owns and epiſtle is mentioned by Sozomen (J. v. e. 22.),. 
Juſtifies the expence of theſe military conver- and the purport of it is confirmed by Grego- 
ſions, y (Orat. iv. p. 111.), and by Julian pare 
5+ Julian's _ 125 ) is addreſſed to the Fragment p · 295+ | 

community of the Jews. Aldus (Venegz. 


ie the 
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the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice; but their 
graveſt rabbis approved the private murder of an apoſtate nnd 


their ſeditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of the 
pagan magiſtrates. Under the reign of Conſtantine, the Jews be- 
came the ſubjects of their revolted children, nor was it long before 


they experienced the bitterneſs of domeſtic tyranny. The civil 
immunities which had been granted, or confirmed, by Severus, were 
gradually repealed by the Chriſtian. princes; and a raſh tumult, ex- 
cited by the Jews of Paleſtine *, ſeemed to juſtify the lucrative 
modes of oppreſſion, which were invented by the biſhops and eu- 
nuchs of the court of Conſtantius. The Jewiſh patriarch, who was 


ſtill permitted to exerciſe a precarious juriſdiction, held his reſidence | 
at Tiberias“; and the neighbouring cities of Paleſtine were filled 


3 


with the remains of a people, who fondly adhered to the promiſed 
land. But the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced; and 
N viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, which were profaned 

in their eyes by the triumph of the e and the devotion of the 


Chriſtians **. 

In the midſt of a * and barren n the walls of Jeru- 
falem * incloſed the two mountains of Sion and Acra, within an oval 
figure of about three Engliſh miles * l the ſouth, the upper 

town; 


The Miſnah denounced death againſt 57 The city and ſynagogue of Tiberias are 
thoſe who abandoned the foundation. The curiouſly deſcribed by Reland. Paleſtin. 
Judgment of zeal is explained by Matſham tom. ii, p. 1036 — 1044. 

(Canon. Chron. p. 161, 163. edit. fol. Lon- 38 Baſnage has fully illuſtrated the ſtate of 
don, 1672.) and Baſnage (Hiſt. des Juifs, the Jews under Conſtantine and his ſucceſ- 
tom. viii. p. 120.). Conſtantine made a law ſors (tom. viii. c. iv. p. 111—153.). 

to protect Chriſtian, converts from Judaiſm, 9 Reland (Paleſtin. 1. i. p. 309. 390. 1. iii. 
Cod. Theod, I. xvi. tit. viii. . 1. Gode· p. 838.) deſcribes, with learning and perſpi- 


. froy, tom. vi. p. 217. cuity, Jeruſalem, and: the face of * adja - 


* Et interea (during the civil war of Mag- cent country: 
nentius) Judæorum ſeditio, qui Patricium e I have conſulted A nne aud curious trea- 
nefarie in regni ſpeciem ſuſtulerunt, oppreſſa. tiſe of M. d'Anville (ſur Pancienne Jeruſa- 
Aurelius Victor, in Conſtantio, c. xlii.. See lem, Paris, 1747+ Þ-75:)." The circumference 
Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empereugs, tom, iv. p. of the ancient ciey/(Eufebi Præparat. Evan- 
279, in 4to. gel. I. ix. c. 36. ) was twenty-ſeven ſtadia, or 
95 | 2550 
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town, and the fortreſs of David, were erected on tlie lofty aſcent of 
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Mount Sion: on the north ſide, the buildings of the lower town co- — 


vered the ſpacious ſummit of Mount Acra; and a part of the hill, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Moriah, and levelled by human in- 


duſtry, was crowned with the ſtately temple of the Jewiſh nation. 


After the final deſtruction of the temple, by the arms of Titus and 
Hadrian, a ploughſhare was drawn over the conſecrated ground, as 
x ſign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was deſerted : and the vacant 
ſpace of the lower city was filled with the public and private edi- 
fices of the Elian colony, which ſpread themſelves over the adjacent 


hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted with monuments of 
idolatry; and, either from deſign or accident, a chapel was dedicated 


to Venus, on the ſpot which had been ſanctified by the death and 


reſurrection of Chriſt ©, ' Almoſt three hundred years after thoſe 
ſtupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was demoliſhed: by 
the order of Conſtantine; and the removal of the earth and ſtones 
revealed the holy ſepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A magnificent 
church was erected on that myſtic ground, by the firſt Chriſtian em- 
peror ; and the effects of his pious munificence. were extended to 
every ſpot,, which had been conſecrated - by the Wonen of (Pattaatake, . 


of prophets, and of the Son of God ©, or 
Ihe paſſionate deſire of of e the alta monuments * 
their redemption, attracted” to Jeruſalem a ſucceſſive crowd of pil- 


grims, from the ſhores of the Atlantic ocean, and the moſt diſtant 


2550 toiſes, A plan, taken on the ſpot, aſ- 61 Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin, I. 4ii. c. 
25 —47. 51-53. The emperor likewiſe built 
churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, 
and the oak of Mambre. The holy ſepulchre 


ſigns no more than 1980 for the modern ton. 
The circuit is defined by natural ones, | 
which cannot be miſtaken, or removed. 

s See two curious paſſages in abe e | 
i. p. 102. tom. vi. p. 315.), and the ample is deſcribed by Sandys (Travels, p. 125 — 


details of Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, 133.), and curiouſly delineated. by Le Bruyn - 


Pre p. 569. tom. ii. p. . 294. 4ta edi- (Voyage au Levant, p. 288—296.).-. 
uon | 1 


. ND RS countries 


Pilgrimages- 
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he a Sbuniabas of the Eaſt ; ; and their piety was authoriſed by the exam- 
e of the empreſs Helena ; who appears to have united the credu- 
lity of age with the warm feelings of a recent converſion. Sages 
and heroes, who have viſited the memorable ſcenes of ancient 
wiſdom or glory, have confeſſed the inſpiration of the genius of 
the place; and the Chriſtian, who knelt before the holy ſepulchre, 
aſcribed his liyely faith, and his fervent devotion, to the more 
immediate influence of the Divine ſpirit. The zeal, perhaps the 
avarice, of the clergy of Jeruſalem, cheriſhed and multiplied theſe be- 
neficial viſits. They fixed; by unqueſtionable tradition, the ſcene of 
each memorable event. They exhibited the inſtruments which had 
been uſed in the paſſion of Chriſt ; the nails and the lance that 
had pierced his hands, his feet, and his fide ; the crown of thorns 
that was planted on his head; the pillar at which he was 
ſcourged : and, above all they ſhewed the croſs on which he 
ſuffered, and which was dug out of the earth in the reign of thoſe 
| princes, who inſerted the ſymbol of Chriſtianity in the banners of 
: | the Roman legions®. Such miracles, as ſeemed neceſſary to account 
| for its extraordinary preſervation, and ſeaſonable diſcovery, were 
gradually propagated without oppoſition. The cuſtody of the true 
croſs, which on Eaſter Sunday was folemnly expoſed to the people, 
was entruſted to the biſhop of Jeruſalem; and he alone might gra- 


' _ © The Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jeru- 
. falem, was compoſed in the year 333, for 
the uſe of pilgrims; among whom Jerom 
{tom. i. p. 126.) mentions the Britons and 
the Indians. The cauſes of this ſuperſtitious 
faſnion are diſcuſſed in the learned and judi- 
cious preface of Weſſeling (Itinerar.-p. 5 37 
— 545.) 
| & 3 (de Finibus, v. 1.) has beauti- 
fully expreſſed the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. 

£4 Baronius, Fe, Eccleſ. A. D. _C 


Ne 42 — fo.) and Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. 


tom. vii. p. 8-16.) are the hiſtorians and 
champions of the miraculous invention of the 
croſs, under the reign of Conſtantine. Their 
oldeſt witneſſes are Paulinus, Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, Rufinus, Ambroſe, and perhaps Cyril of 
Jeruſalem. The ſilence of Euſebius, and the 
Bourdeaux pilgrim, which ſatisfies thoſe who 
think, perplexes thoſe who believe. See 
* s ſenſible . vol. ii. p. 238— 


248. 


. ? if 
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rfy the curious Scalia of the 6 by the gift of ſmall pieces, C 11 0 A r. 
which they enchaſed in gold or gems, and carried away in triumph — 
to their reſpective countries. But as this gainful branch of commerce 
muſt ſoon have been annihilated, it was found convenient to ſup- 


pole, that the marvellous wood poſſeſſed a ſecret power of vegeta- 


tion; and that its ſubſtance, though continually diminiſhed, ſtill 


remained entire and unimpaired ®. It might perhaps have been ex- 
pected, that the influence of the place, and the belief of a perpetual 


miracle, ſhould have produced ſome ſalutary eſſects on the morals, 


as well as on the faith, of the people. Vet the moſt reſpectable of 
the eccleſiaſtical writers have been obliged to confefs, not only that 
the ſtreets of Jeruſalem were filled with the inceſſant tumult of buſi- 
neſs and pleaſure ®, but that every ſpecies of vice; adultery, theft, 


4 idolatry, poiſoning, murder, was familiar to the inhabitants of the 
holy city . The wealth and pre-eminence of the church of jeru- 
falem excited the ambition of Arian, as well as orthodox, candidates; 
and the virtues of Cyril, who, fince his death, has been honoured 
with the title of Saint, were diſplayed in the exerciſe, rather than in 


* 


the acquiſition, of his 11 8 dignity 


e This multiplication is aſſerted by Pau- 
1inus, (epiſt. Xvi. See Dupin, Bibliot. 
Eceleſ. tom. iii. p. 149.), who ſeems to have 
improved a rhetorical flouriſh of Cyril into a 
real. fact. The fame fupernatural privilege: 
muſt have been communicated to theVirgin's 
milk (Eraſmi Opera, tom. i. p. 778. Lugd. 
Batav. 1703. in Collog. de Peregrinat. Reli- 
gionis ergo), ſaints heads, &c. and other re- 
lics, which are repeated in fo many different 
churches, - | 
© Jerom (tom. i. p. 103.), who refided in 
the neighbouring village of Bethlem, de- 
ſeribes the vices of Jeruſalem from his per- 
97 Gregor: Nyſſen, apud Weſſellng, p- 


Vor. II. 


| 


539. The whole epiſtle, which condemns ei- 


ther the uſe or the abuſe of religious pilgrim- 
age, is painful to the Catholic divines; while 


tg add. 20. 


lemics. 


officiated as a deacon, and was re-ordained 


by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril af. 
terwards changed with the times, and pru- 


dently conformed' to the Nicene faith. Pil. 
lemont (Mem. Eceleſ. tom. viii.), who treats 


his memory with tenderneſs and reſpect, has 
thrown his virtues into the text, and his fault 
into the notes, in decentobſeurity, at- * | 


of the volume. 


3 © The 


He renounced his orthiodure-ordinacion, 


9 
* — 

7 
* 1 
* * 7 
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ws * 
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LL 1 
—— MOTT 


Julian at- 


tempts to re- 
build the 


2 temple. 


: THE DECLINE AND FALL 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aſpire to reſtore the 
ancient glory of the temple of Jeruſalem ®. As the. Chriſtians were 
firmly perſuaded that a ſentence of everlaſting deſtruction had been 
pronounced againſt the whole fabric of the Moſaic law, the Impe- 
rial ſophiſt would have converted the fucceſs of his undertaking 
into a ſpecious argument againſt the faith of prophecy, and the truth 


of revelation ”*. He was diſpleaſed with the ſpiritual worſhip. of the 


{ynagogue ; but he approved the inſtitutions of Moſes, who had not 
diſdained to adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt. 
The local and national deity of the Jews was ſincerely adored by a 
polytheiſt, who defired only to multiply the number of the gods“; and 
ſuch was the appetite of Julian for bloody ſacrifice, that his emulation 
might be excited by the piety of Solomon, who had offered, at the 
feaſt of the dedication, twenty-two thouſand oxen, and one hundred 
and twenty thouſand ſheep . Theſe conſiderations might influence 
his deſigns ; but the proſpe& of an immediate and important ad- 
vantage, would not ſuffer the e monarch to xp the re- 


* Imperũ ſui memoriam -magnitudine 


operum geſtiens propagare. Ammian. xxiii. 


1. The temple of Jeruſalem had been fa- 
mous even among the Gentiles. They had 
many temples in each city (at Sichem five, at 


Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and 
twenty-four) ; but the wealth and, religion 


of the Jewiſh nation was centered in one 
ſpot. 

The ſecret intentions of Julian 5 are re- 
vealed by the late biſhop of Glouceſter, the 


learned and dogmatic Warburton ; who, with 
the authority of a theologian, preſcribes the 


motives and conduct of the Supreme Being. 


The diſcourſe entitled Julias (ad edition, 
London, 1751), is ſtrongly marked with all 
the peculiarities which are imputed to the 


Warburtonian ſchool. 


77 J ſhelter myſelf behind Maimonzdes, 


Marſham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, 


wa 


Kc. who have fairly derided the "S the 
folly, and the falſehood, of ſome ſuperſtitious 


divines. See Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 
25, &c. - | 

7 Julian (Fragment, p. 295.) reſpe&fufly 
ſtyles him A bi, and mentions him elſe- 
where (epiſt. Ixiii.) with ſtill higher reverence. 
He doubly condemns the Chriſtians : for be- 


lieving, and for renouncing, the religion of 


the Jews. Their Deity was a true, but not 
the only, 9 8 Cyril. I. ix. p. 305, 
306. 
32 e viii. 63. 5 Chronicles vii. 5. 
Joſeph. Antiquitat.. Judaic. 1. viii. c. 4. p- 

431. edit. Havercamp. As the blood and 
ſmoke of ſo many hecatombs might be in- 
convenient, Lightfoot, the Chriſtian rabbi, 
removes them by a miracle. Le Clerc (ad 
loca) is bold enough to Eee che fidelity of 
the numbers. 


mote 
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mote and uncertain event of the Perſian war. He reſolved to erect, C H A f. 
XXIII. 
without delay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a ſtately — 
temple, which might eclipſe the ſplendor of the church of the Reſur- 
rection on the adjacent hill of Calvary ; to eſtabliſh an order of 
-prieſts, whoſe intereſted zeal would detect the arts, and reſiſt the 
ambition, of their Chriſtian rivals; and to invite a numerous colony 
of Jews, whoſe ſtern fanaticiſm would be always prepared to ſecond, 
and even to anticipate, the hoſtile meaſures of the pagan govern- 
ment. Among the friends of the emperor (if the names of empe- 
ror, and of friend, are not incompatible) the firſt place was afligned, 
by Julian himſelf, to the virtuous and learned Alypius ”*. The hu- 
manity of Alypius was tempered by ſevere juſtice, and manly forti- 
tude; and while he exerciſed his abilities in the civil adminiſtra- 
tion of Britain, he imitated, in his poetical compoſitions, the har- 
mony and ſoftneſs of the odes of Sappho. This miniſter, to whom 
Julian communicated, without reſerve; his moſt careleſs levities, and 
his moſt ſerious counſels, received an extraordinary commiſſion to 
reſtore, in its priſtine beauty, the temple of Jeruſalem ; and the 
diligence of Alypius required and obtained the ſtrenuous fi upport of 
the governor of Paleſtine. At the call of their great deliverer, the 
Jews, from all the provinces of the empire, aſſembled on the holy 
mountain of their fathers; and their inſolent triumph alarmed and 
exaſperated the Chriſtian inhabitants of Jeruſalem. The deſire of 
rebuilding the temple has, in every age, been the ruling paſſion of 
the children of Iſrael. In this propitious moment the men forgot 
their avarice, and the women their delicacy; ſpades and pickaxes of 
filver were provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbiſh 


was tranſported, 1 in me of ſilk and parte: EY * was 


74 Julian, epil. xxix. xxx. La Bleterie has neglected to tranſlate the ſecond of theſe | 
epiſtles. - | 
EE > = og _ 
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CHAP. opened in liberal contributions, every. hand claimed a ſhare in the 
3 pious labour; and the commands of a great monarch were executed 


The enter- 


rum de- 


by the enthuſiaſm of a whole people 


Yet, on this occaſion, the joint efforts of power and enthuſiaſm 
were unſucceſsful z and the ground of the Jewiſh. temple, which is 


now covered by a Mahometan- moſque **, ſtill continued to exhibit 


the ſame edifying ſpectacle of ruin and deſolation. Perhaps the 
abſence and death of the emperor, and the new maxims of a Chriſtian 


reign, might explain the interruption of an arduous work, which was 
attempted only in the laſt ſix months of the life of Julian ”. But 


the Chriſtians entertained a natural and pious expectation, that, in 


this memorable conteſt, the honour of religion would be vindicated - 


by fome ſignal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery 


eruption, which overturned and ſcattered the new foundations of the 
temple, are atteſted, with ſome variations, by contemporary and re 
ſpectable evidence. This public event is deſcribed by Ambroſe '? 


' biſhop of Milan, in an epiſtle to the emperor Theodoſius, which s 


muſt provoke the ſevere animadverſion of the Jews; by the eloquent 


is See the zeal and imparience of the Jews g 


in Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 111.) 
and Theodoret (I. iii. c. 20.). 


"5M Buile by Omar, the ſecond Khalif, who 


died A. D. 644. This great moſque covers 
the whole confecrated groand of the Jewiſh 
temple, and conſtitutes almoſt a ſquare of 760 
toiſes, or one Roman mile in circumference. 
See d' Anville Jeruſalem, p. 45. 

77 Ammianus' records the conſuls of the 
year 363, before he proceeds to mention the 
iGoaghts of Julian. Templum.. . . inſtau- 
rare ſumptibus cagitabat immodicis. War- 
burton has a-ſecret wiſh to anticipate the de- 
ſign; but he muſt have underſtood, from 


former examples, that the execution of ſuch . 


a work woutd have demanded many years. 
8 


The fubſequent witneſſes, Socrates, So- 
zomen, 'Theodoret, Philoſtorgius, &c. add 
contradiQtions, rather than authority. Com- 
pare the objections | of Baſnage (Hiſt. des 
Juifs, tom. viii. p. 157—168) with Warbur- 
ton's anſwers (Julian, p. 174—258.). The 
biſhop has ingeniouſty explained the miracu- 
lous croſſes which appeared on the garments 
of the ſpectators by a fimilar inſtance, and 
the natural effeQs of lightning. 

79 Ambroſ. tom. ii. epiſt. xl. p. 946. edit. 
Benedictin. He compoſed this fanatic epiſ- 
tle (A. D. 388.) to juſtify a biſhop, who had 
been condemned by the civil magiſtrate for 
burning a ſynagogue. 


Chryſoftom, 
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Cchryſoſtom © , who might appeal to the memory of the elder part 
of his congregation. at Antioch; and by Gregory Nazianzen * 


who publiſhed his account of the miracle before the expiration of 
the ſame year. The laſt of theſe writers has boldly declared, 


that this præternatural event was not diſputed by the infidels ; - and. 
His affertion, ſtrange as it may ſeem, is confirmed | by the unexcep- 
The philoſophic 
ſoldier, who loved the virtues, without adopting the prejudices, of his 
maſter, has recorded, in his judicious and candid hiftory of his own: 
rimes, . the extraordinary obſtacles which interrupted the reſtoration: 
of the temple of Jeruſalem. ©& Whilſt Alypius, aſſiſted by the go- 
«' yernor of the province, urged, with vigour and diligenee, the 
execution of the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
© foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the 
« place, from time to time, inacceſſible to the ſcorched and blaſted 


tionable teſtimony of Ammianus Marcellinus ©. 


chap. 
XXIII. 
3 
perhaps by a 
præternatu- 
ral event. 


&« workmen ; and the victorious element continuing in this manner 


< obftinatety and reſolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a 
* diftance, the undertaking was abandoned.” Such authority ſhould. 
ſatisfy a believing, and muſt aſtoniſh .an-incredulous, mind. Yet a 
philoſopher may ſtill require the original evidence of impartial and 


intelligent ſpectators. At this important criſis, any ſingular accident 


of nature would aſſume the appearance, and produce. the effects, of. 


3% Chryſoſtom, tom. i. p. 380. adverſ. Ju- 


dæos et Gentes, tom. ii. p. 574. de 8. Ba- rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope 


titer inſtaret Alypius, juvaretque provinciæ 


byla, edit. Montfaucon. I have followed 


the common and natural ſuppoſition; but the 


learned Benedictine, who dates the compoſi- 


tion of theſe ſermons in the year 383, is con- 


ident they were never 2 8522725 _ the 


pulpit. 
Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 110 — 


113. Te & n Tepifonror ras Vavya, xai ed: Tos 
| hore afcig aof N p ð ß ojhctte 


a Ammian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rei for- 


fundamenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes 
fecere locum exuſtis aliquoties operantibus- 


inacceſſum: hocque mode elemento deftina- 


tius repellente, ceſſavit inceptum. War- 


burton labours (p. 60— 90.) to extort a con- 


feſſion of the miracle from the mouths of 
Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi, who lived in the fif-- 


teenth century. Such witneſſes can only be 
received by. a Wy favourable judge. 


a. real 


V 
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a real prodigy. This glorious deliverance would be ſpeedily improved 


——— and magnified by the pious art of the clergy of Jeruſalem, and the 


Partiality of 
Julian. 


honourable appellation of GALIL&ANs-*. 


UChriſtian critics, preſumes to doubt the truth 


active credulity of the Chriſtian world; and, at the diſtance of 
twenty years, a Roman hiſtorian, careleſs of theological. diſputes, 
might adorn his work with the ſpecious and ſplendid miracle 

The reſtoration of the Jewiſh. temple. was ſecretly etc 
with the ruin of the Chriſtian church. Julian ftill continued 
to maintain the freedom of religious worſhip, without diſtin- 
guiſhing, whether this univerſal toleration proceeded from his 
Juſtice, or his clemency. - He affected to pity the unhappy Chriſ- 


tians, who were miſtaken in the moſt important object of their 


lives; but his pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt 


was embittered by hatred; and the ſentiments of Julian were ex- 


preſſed in a ſtyle of ſarcaſtic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly 
wound, whenever it iſſues from the mouth of a ſovereign. As he 


was ſenſible that the Chriſtians gloried in the name of their Re- 


deemer, he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the uſe of the leſs 
He declared, that, by 
the folly of the Galilæans, whom he deſeribes as a ſect of fanatics, 
contemptible to men, and odious to the gods, the empire had been 


reduced to the brink of deſtruction; and he inſinuates in a public 


edict, that a frantic patient might ſometimes be cured by ſalutary 


violence An ungenerout diſtinction was admitted into the mind 


" Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the ſerved (p. 35.), that the Platoniſts believed 


in the myſterious virtue of words; and Ju- 


of this famous miracle (Jewiſh and Heathen 


Teſtimonies, vol. iv. p. 47 —71.). The ſilence 
of Jerom would lead to a ſuſpicion, that the 
ſame ſtory, which was cglebrated at a diſtance, 


might be deſpiſed on the ſpot. 


*+ Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 81. And this 


: law was confirmed by the invariable practice 
of Julian himſelf. Warburton has . ob- 


6 


lian's diſlike for the name of Chriſt might 
proceed from r ichen, as well as from 
contempt. 


Fragment. Julian. p. 288. He derides 
the neh Ta NMR (epiſt. vii.), and. fo far 
loſes ſight of the principles of toleration, as 
to wiſh (epiſt. xlii.) arorra, ao ba- 


e 


and 
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al owls of Julian, that, according to the difference of their b re- CH A P. 
ligious ſentiments, one part of his ſubjects deſerved his favour and —— 


friendſhip, while the other was entitled only to the common benefits, 
that his juſtice could not refuſe to an obedient people. Accord- 


ing to a principle, pregnant with miſchief and oppreſſion, the em- 
peror transferred, to the pontiffs of his own religion, the manage 


ment of the liberal allowances from the public revenue, which had 
been granted to the church by the piety of Conſtantine and his ſons: 
The proud ſyſtem of clerical honours and immunities, which had 
been conſtructed with ſo much art and labour, was levelled to the 
ground; the hopes of teſtamentary donations were intercepted by the 
rigour of the laws; and the prieſts of the Chriſtian ſe& were con- 


founded with the laſt and moſt ignominious claſs of the people. 
Such of theſe regulations as appeared neceſſary to check the am- 
bition and avarice of the eccleſiaſtics, were ſoon afterwards imitated 
by the wiſdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar diſtinctions 


which policy has beſtowed, or ſuperſtition has laviſhed, on the ſa- 
cerdotal order, mu/? be confined to thoſeprieſts who profeſs the religion 
But the will of the legiſlator was not exempt from 


of the ſtate. 
prejudice and paſſion; and it was the object of the inſidious policy 


of Julian, to deprive the Chriſtians of all the temporal honours and 
advantages Which rendered them reſpectable in the 83 of the 


world * 2 5 


logy, in which W e peeps through the. 


maſk of candour. 


. 36 Oy yap jo 5950 n x abb 
ArJragy 68 xe Georow mor abHi O,. 


Theſe two lines, which Julian has changed 
and perverted in the true ſpirit of a bigot 
(Epiſt. xlix.), are taken from the ſpeech of 
Kolus, when he refuſes to grant Ulyſſes a 
freſh ſupply of winds (Odyſſ. x. 73.). Liba- 
nius (Orat. Parent. c. 59. p. 286.) attempts 
to juſtify this partial behaviour, by an apo- 


7 Theſe: laws which affected the day, 
may be found in the flight hints of julian 
himſelf (Epiſt. Iii.), in the vague declama- 
tions of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86, 87.), and 
in the poſitive en, of. e (J. v. 


Ai 


A juſt 
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"THE DECLINE AND FALL 
CHAP. A juſt and ſevere cenſure has been inflicted on the law which. 


XXIII. 


—— ;Prolubited the Chriſtians from teaching the arts of grammar and 
* Phi rhetoric. The motives alleged by the emperor to juſtify this 
— partial and oppreſſive meaſure, might command, during his life-time, 
fchools. the ſilence of ſlaves and the applauſe of flatterers. Julian abuſes the 
ambiguous meaning of a word which might be indifferently applied 
to the language and the religion of the GREEKs : he contemptuouſſy 

obſerves, that the men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are 

unfit to claim or to enjoy the advantages of ſcience; and he vainly 

contends, that if they refuſe to adore the gods of Homer and 
Demoſthenes, they ought to content themſelves with expounding 

Luke and Matthew in the churches of the Galilzans ®. In all the 

cities of the Roman world, the education of the youth was entruſted 
to maſters of grammar and rhetoric; who were elected by the 
magiſtrates, maintained at the public expence, and diſtinguiſhed by 

many lucrative and honourable privileges. The edid of Julian 

appears to have included the phyſicians, and profeſſors of all the 

liberal arts; and the emperor, who reſerved to himſelf the appro- 

bation of the candidates, was authoriſed by the laws to corrupt, or 
to puniſh, the religious conſtancy of the moſt learned of the Chriſt- 
1ans *. As ſoon as the reſignation of the more obſtinate teachers 


*" Inclemens perenni obruendum fi- cis et ann leg. 5. (publiſhed the 
lentio. Ammian. xxii. 40. xxv. 5. 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, 

The edict itſelf, which is ſtill extant the 2gth of July, A. D. 363.) with Godefroy's 
among the epiſtles of Julian (xlii.), may be Illuſtrations, tom. v. p. 31. 
compared with the looſe invectives of Gregory ®* Orofius celebrates their diſintereſted re- 
{Orat. iii. p. 96.). Tillemont (Mem. Eceleſ. ſolution, Sicut a majoribus noſtris compertum 
om. vii. p. 1291—1294-) has collected the habemus, omnes ubique propemodum 
Jeeming differences of ancients and moderns. officium quam ſidem deſerere maluerunt, vii. 
They may be eaſily reconciled. The Chriſt- 30. Prozrefius, a Chriftian ſophiſt, refuſed 
dans were dire#ly forbid to teach, they were to accept the partial favour of the emperor. 
Indire2ly forbid to learn ; fince they would Hieronym. in Chran. p. 185, Edit, Scaliger. 
not frequent the ſchools of the Pagans, To HE Promrofia, p. 126. 

+99 Codex Theodoſ. I. xiii. tit. iii. de medi- ; 


had 
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had eſtabliſhed the unrivalled dominion of the Pagan ſophiſts, Julian 
invited the riſing generation to reſort with freedom to the public 
ſchools, in a juſt confidence, that their tender minds would receive 
the impreſſions of literature and idolatry. If the greateſt part of the 
Chriſtian youth ſhould be deterred by their own ſcruples, or by thoſe 


of their parents, from accepting this dangerous mode of inſtruction, 


they muſt, at the ſame time, relinquiſh the benefits of a liberal edu- ' 


cation. Julian had reaſon to expect that, in the ſpace of a few 


years, the church would relapſe into its primzval ſimplicity, and 
that the theologians, who poſſeſſed an adequate ſhare of the learning 
and eloquence of the age, would be ſucceeded by a generation of 
blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the truth of their 
own principles, or of expoſing the various follies of Polytheiſm ** d. 

It was undoubtedly the wiſh and the deſign of Julian to deprive 
the Chriſtians of the advantages of wealth, 'of knowledge, and of 
power; but the injuſtice of excluding them from all offices of 
| truſt and profit, ſeems to have been the reſult of his general policy, 
rather than the immediate conſequence of any poſitive law. Su- 
perior merit might deſerve, and obtain, ſome extraordinary exceptions; 
but the greater part of the Chriſtian officers were gradually removed 
from their employments in the ſtate, the army, and the provinces. 
The hopes of future candidates were extinguiſhed by the declared 
partiality of a prince, who maliciouſly reminded them, that it was 


unlawful for a Chriſtian to uſe the ſword, either, of juſtice, or, of war: 


and who ſtudiouſly guarded the ar and Ws Eg with the en- 


3 They had recourſe to the expedient of magiſtrates (Epiſt. vii.) 1 tue T0 TY6 
compoſing books for their own ſchools. With- dee xa: wav Pn Ju. Sozomen (I. v. 
in a few months Apollinaris produced his c. 18.) and Socrates (I. in. c. 13.) muſt be 
Chriſtian imitations of Homer (a ſacred hif- reduced to the ſtandard of Gregory (Orat. iii. 
tory in xxiv. books), Pindar, Euripides, and p. 95.), not leſs prone to exaggeration, but 
Menander; and Sozomen is ſatisfied, that more reſtrained by the actual knowledge of 
they equalled, or excelled, the originals. his contemporary readers, 
9 It was the inſtruction of Julian to his 
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ſigns T; idolatry. The powers of government were Aude to 


dhe Pagans, who profeſſed an ardent zeal for the religion of their 


anceſtors; and as the choice of the emperor was often directed by 
the rules of divination, the favourites whom he preferred as the moſt 
agreeable to the gods, did not always obtain the approbation of 
mankind *. Under the adminiſtration of their enemies, the Chriſt- 
ians had much to ſuffer, and more to apprehend. The temper of 
Julian was averſe to cruelty ; and the care of his reputation, which 
was expoſed to the eyes of the univerſe, reſtrained the philoſophic 
monarch from violating the laws of juſtice and toleration, which he 
himſelf had fo recently eſtabliſned. But the provincial miniſters of 
his authority were placed in a leſs conſpicuous ſtation. In the ex- 
erciſe of arbitrary power, they conſulted the wiſhes, rather than the 
commands, of their ſovereign ; and ventured to exerciſe a ſecret and 
vexatious tyranny againſt the ſeQaries, on whom they were not per- 
mitted to confer the honours of martyrdom. The emperor, who 
diſſembled, as long as poſſible, his knowledge of the injuſtice that 
was exerciſed in his name, expreſſed his real ſenſe of the conduct of 
his officers, by gentle reproofs and fubſtantial rewards *. 

The moſt effeQual inftrument of oppreſſion, with which they 
were armed, was the law that obliged the Chriſtians to make full 


and ample ſatisfaction for the temples which they had deſtroyed 


under the preceding reign. The zeal of the triumphant church had 


not always expected the ſanction of the public authority; and the 


biſhops, who were ſecure of impunity, had often marched, at the 
head of their congregations, to attack and demoliſh the fortreſſes of 
the prince of darkneſs. The conſecrated lands, which had encreaſed 


the patrimony of the ſovereign or of the clergy, were clearly de- 


ue Net ral dhe xa py Ng. Libanius, Some drawback may 8 be allowed for 
Orat. Parent. c. 88. p. 314. the violence of beir zeal; not leſs Partial than 
2 Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74. 91, 92. the zeal OS. 
Socrates, I. iii. c. 14. Theodoret, I. iii. c. 6, 
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| execrated his ſacrilegious violence“. After the ground was cleared, 
the reſtitution of thoſe ſtately ſtructures, which had been levelled 
with the duſt; and of the precious ornaments, which had been con- 
verted to Chriſtian uſes; ſwelled into a very large account of da- 
mages and debt. The authors of the injury had neither the ability 
nor the inclination to diſcharge this accumulated demand: and the 
impartial wiſdom of a legiſlator would have been diſplayed in ba- 

: lancing the adverſe claims and complaints, by an equitable and tem- 
perate arbitration, But the whole empire, and particularly the Eaſt, 
was thrown into confuſion by the raſh edits of Julian; and the 
Pagan magiſtrates, inflamed by zeal and revenge, abuſed the rigorous 
- privilege of the Roman law; which ſubſtitutes,-in the place of his 
inadequate. property, the perſon of the inſolvent debtor. Under 
the preceding reign, Mark, biſhop of Arethuſa ”, had laboured in the 

converſion of his people with arms more effectual than thoſe of per- 

ſuaſion*. The magiſtrates required the full value of a temple which 
had been Fee by his intolerant zeal: but as they were ſatisfied 


os If we contpare the ts language of 


Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 60. p. 286.) with 


the paſſionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. 
Ui. p. 86, 87.), we may find it difficult to 
perſuade ourſelves, that the two orators are 
really deſcribing the ſame events. 


Reſtan or Arethuſa, at the ualiLifiadece | 
of fixteen miles between Emeſa (Hems), and 


. Epiphania {Hamath), was founded, or at 
. leaſt named, by Seleucus Nicator. Its pe- 
culiar æra dates from the year of Rome 685 ; 
According to the medals of the city. In the 
e of the Seleucides, Emeſa and Are- 
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thuſa were 1 by the Arab Samplice- 
ramus, whoſe poſterity, the vaſſals of Rome, 
were not extinguiſhed in the reign of Veſpa. 


ſian. See d' Anville's Maps and Geographie 


Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 134. Weſſeling. Iti- 


neraria, p. 188. and Noriſ. Epoch. Syro- 


Macedon. p. 80. 481, 482. 

9% Sozomen, I. v. c. 10. It is forprifing, 
that Gregory and Theodoret ſhould ſuppreſs 
a circumſtance, which, in their eyes, muſt 


have enhauced the cs ih merit of . con- 


feſſor. 
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1 and ality reſtored. But on theſe lands, and on the ruins. of CHAP. | 
Pagan ſuperſtition, the Chriſtians had frequently erected their own TRE - 
religious edifices: and as it was neceſſary to remove the church be- 
fore the temple could be rebuilt, the juſtice -and piety of the em- 
peror were applauded by one party, while the other deplored and 


cruelty . 


ber andericy ror 4000; 181 Tag TH xo Darn 


Edit. Wolf. Amſtel. 1738. 


HE DECLINE AND FALL 
of his poverty, they deſired only to bend his inflexible ſpirit to the 


promiſe of the ſlighteſt compenſation. They apprehended the aged 
-prelate, they inhumanly ſcourged him, they tore his beard ; and his 
naked body, anointed with honey, was ſuſpended, in a net, between 
heaven and earth, and expoſed to the ſtings of inſects and the rays 


of a Syrian ſun . From this lofty ſtation, Mark ſtill perſiſted to 
glory in his crime, and to inſult the impotent rage of his perſecutors. 
He was at length reſcued from their hands, and diſmiſſed to enjoy 


the honour of his divine triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue 
of their pious confeſſor; the catholics ambitiouſly claimed his 


alliance; and the Pagans, who might be ſuſceptible of ſhame or 


remorſe, were deterred from the repetition of ſuch unavailing 
Julian ſpared his life: but if the biſhop of Arethuſa 
had ſaved the infancy of Julian “, poſterity will condemn the in- 
gratitude, inſtead of praiſing the clemency, of the emperor. 

At the diſtance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings 
of Syria had conſecrated to Apollo one of the moſt elegant places of 


devotion in the Pagan world.. A magnificent temple roſe in ho- 


19: See the. probable advice of Salluſt 
(Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. go, g1.). Li- 
banius intercedes for a fimilar offender, leſt 
they ſhould find many Marks; yet he allows, 
that if Orion had ſecreted the conſecrated 
wealth, he deſerved to ſuffer the puniſhment 
of Marſyas ; to be flayed alive (Epiſt. 730. 
p. 349—351+)- „„ 

29> Gregory (Orat. iii. p. go.) is ſatisfied, 
that by ſaving the apoſtate, Mark had de- 
ſerved ſtill more than he had ſuffered. | 

19 The grove and temple of Daphne are 
deſcribed by Strabo (l. xvi. p. 1089, 1090. 
edit. Amſtel. 1707.), Libanius (Nznia, p. 
185—188. Antiochic,' Orat. xi. p. 380, 381.), 
and Sozomen (I. v. c. 19.). Weſſeling (Iti- 
nerar. p. 581. ), and Caſaubon (ad Hiſt. Au- 
guſt. p. 64.) illuſtrate this curious ſubject. 


99 The ſufferings and conſtancy of Mark, 
which Gregory has ſo tragically painted 
(Orat. iii. p. 88—91.), are confirmed by the 
unexceptionable and reluctant evidence of 
Libanius. Magxocs xis æpeαE“ ß, Kal (has 
vefeeros, Kat TY Twywrs auTy TIAKOKEVS, TAavra 


r, mga NM, wiv, Epiſt. 730. p. 350, 351. 


200 INeppaxnrrocs certatim eum ſibi (Chriſti- | 
ani) vindicant. It is thus that La Croze and 
Wolfus (ad loc.) have explained a Greek 
word, whoſe true fignification had been miſ- 
taken by former interpreters, and even by 
le Clerc (Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, 
tom. i. p. 371.). Yet Tillemont is ſtrange- 
ly puzzled to underſtand (Mem. Ecclef. tom. 
vii. p. 1309.) how Gregory and Theodoret 
could miſtake a Semi-Arian biſhop for a ſaint. 

| ; | nour 
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nour of the god of ligt; and his Coloſſal figure ** almoſt filled the EL AP. 


capacious ſanctuary, which was enriched with gold and gems, and 


adorned by the ſkill of the Grecian artiſts, The deity was re- 
preſented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, 
pouring out a libation on the earth; as if he ſupplicated the ve- 
nerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous:DAPHNE : 
for the ſpot was ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of the Syrian 


poets had tranſported the amorous tale from the banks of the Peneus 
The ancient rites of Greece were imitated 


to thoſe of the Orontes. 
by the royal colony of Antioch. A ſtream of prophecy, which 
rivalled the truth and reputation of the Delphie oracle, flowed from 
the Caſtalian fountain of Daphne. In the adjacent fields a ſtadium 
was built by a ſpecial privilege *””, which had been purchaſed from 
Elis; the Olympic games were celebrated at the expence of the city; 
and a revenue of thirty thouſand pounds ſterling was annually 
applied to the public pleaſures*”, The perpetual reſort of pilgrims 
and ſpectators inſenſibly formed, in the neighbourhood of the temple, 


the ſtately and populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
ſplendor, without acquiring the title, of a provincial city. The 


temple and the village were deeply boſomed in a thick grove of 


j# 


7% Simulacrum in eo Olympiaci Jovis 
imitamenti æquiparans magnitudinem. Am- 
mian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was 
fixty feet high, and his bulk was conſequently 
equal to that of a thouſand men. See a cu- 
. rious Memoire of the Abbe Gedoyn (Acade- 
mie des Inſcriptions, tom. ix. p. 198.). 
195 Hadrian read the hiſtory of his future 
fortunes on a leaf dipped in the Caſtalian 
ſtream; a trick, which, according to the phy- 


ſician Vaadale (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282.), 


might be eaſily performed by chymical pre- 
parations. The emperor ſtopped the ſource 
of ſuch dangerous knowledge; which was 
again opened by the devout curioſity of Ju- 
lian. | | 

6 


106 It was purchaſed, A. D. 44, in the 
year 92 of the zra of Antioch (Noriſ. Epoch. 
Syro-Maced. p. 139—174-.) for the term of 
ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games of 
Antioch were not regularly celebrated till the 
reign of Commodus. See the curious details 
in the Chronicle of John Malala (tom. i. p. 


290. 320. 372—381.), a writer whoſe nferit 


and authority are confined within the limits 
of his native city. 
197 Fifteen talents of gold, Biaucabed by 


Soſibius, who died in the reign of Auguſtus, 
The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in 
the age of Conſtantine, are compared in the 
Expoſitio totius Mundi, p. 6. (Hudſon, Geo- 
graph. Minor, tom. iii.). 


laurels 


* 
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Sr laurels and eypreſſes, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 

miles, and formed in the moſt ſultry ſummers a cool and impenetrable 

ſhade. A thouſand ſtreams of the pureſt water, iſſuing from every 

hill, preſerved the verdure of the earth, and the temperature of the 

air; the ſenſes. were gratified with harmonious ſounds and aromatic 

odours; and the peaceful grove was conſecrated to health and joy, 

to luxury and love. The vigorous youth purſued, like Apollo, the 

object of his deſires ; and the bluſhing maid was warned, by the fate 

of Daphne, to ſhun the folly of unſeaſonable coyneſs. The ſoldier 

and the philoſopher wiſely avoided the temptation. of this ſenſual 

| paradiſe ** ; where pleaſure, aſſuming the character of religion, 

imperceptibly diſſolved the firmneſs of manly virtue. But the 

groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the venera- 

tion of natives and ftrangers ; the privileges of the holy ground 

were enlarged by the munificence of ſucceeding. emperors; and 

every generation added new ornaments to the ſplendor of the 
temple - 

Negle&t and When Julian, on the aw of the aide) feſtival, haſtened to er 

of Daphne, the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raiſed to the higheſt pitch 

of eagerneſs and impatience. His lively imagination anticipated the 

grateful pomp of victims, of libations, and of incenſe ; a long pro- 

_  ceſſion of youths and, virgins, clothed in white robes, the ſymbol 

of their innopence; and the tumultuous concourſe of an innumerable 

people. But the zeal of Antioch was diverted, ſince the reign of 

Chriſtianity, into a different channel. Inſtead of hecatombs of fat 

oxen ſacrificed by the tribes of a wealthy city, to their tutelar deity, 


,. oy Avidie Caſſio Syriacos legiones dedi 0 109 Aliquantum agrorum Daphnenſibus 
AIuxuria diffluentes et Dapbaicit moribus. Theſe gegit {Pompey}, quo lucus ibi ſpatioſior 
are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoni- fieret; delectatus amaenitate loci et aquarum 
nus in an original letter preſerved by his bio- 5 13. . Sextus Ru- 
_ grapher in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 41. Caſſius diſ- rg ns . eg 5 
miſſed or puniſhed every ſoldier who was ſeen Shes ä 


At Daphne. 
: the 
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the emperor complains that he found only a ſingle gooſe, provided © RS | 


at the expence of a od the pale and ſolitary inhabitant of wow 
this decayed temple. The altar was deſerted, the oracle had 

been reduced to a and the holy ground was profaned by the 
introduction of Chriſtian and funereal rites. After Babylas (a 

biſhop of Antioch, who died in prifon in the perfecution of Decius) 

had reſted near a century in his grave, his body, by the order of the 

Cæſar Gallus, was tranſported into the midſt of the grove of Daphne. 

A magnificent church was erected over his remains; a portion of 

the ſacred lands was uſurped for the maintenance of the clergy, and 

for the burial of the Chriſtians of Antioch, who were ambitious of 

lying at the feet of their biſhop ; and the prieſts of Apollo. retired, 

with their affrighted and indignant votaries. As ſoon as another” 
revolution ſeemed to reſtore the fortune of Paganiſm, the church of 

St. Babylas was demoliſhed, and new buildings were added to the 
mouldering edifice which had been raiſe by the piety of Syrian 

kings. But the firſt and moſt ferious care of Julian was to deliver: 

his oppreſſed deity from the odious preſence of the dead and living 
Chriſtians, who had ſo effectually fuppreſſed the voice of fraud or 
enthuſiaſm **, The ſcene of infection was puribed, according to the e 
forms of ancient rituals ; the bodies were decently removed; and dies, and con- 
the miniſters of the church were permitted to convey the remains of (ag 


St, Tins to their former e within the walls of Antioch. 


20 julian (Miſopogon, p. 361, 362.) a” part UH. p. 284—302. 459-465) Necomes: 


covers his own character with that zazwere, 
that unconſcious fimplicity, which always con- 
ſtitutes genuine humour. 

11% Babylas is named by Euſebius in the 


ſucceſſion of the biſhops of Antioch (Hiſt. 
His triumph over. 


Eecleſ. I. vi. c. 29. 39.) 
two emperors (the firſt fabulous, the ſecond 
'- tiſtorical) is diffuſely celebrated by Chry- 
ſoſtom (tom. ii. p. 536 -- 579. edit. Mont- 


almoſt a ſceptic. 


1 Fcclefiaſtical critics,.- particularly thoſe- 


who love relies, exult in the confeſſion of ſu- 
lian (Miſopogon, p. 361.) and Libanins (Næ- 
nia, Pr 185,),. that Apollo was diſturbed by 
the vicinity of ene dead man. Yet Ammi- 
anus (xxii. 12) clears and purifies the whole 
ground, according to the rites which the 


Athenians formerly ie, in the iſle of 
faucon. * Tillemont * tom. ui... Delos. 


4 Haw. — — a 
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The modeſt behaviour, which might have aſſuaged the jealouſy of an 
hoſtile government, was neglected on this occaſion by the zeal of the 
Chriſtians. The lofty car, that tranſported the relics of Babylas, 
was followed, and accompanied, and received, by an innumerable 
multitude ; ; /who. chanted, with thundering acclamations, the Pſalms 
of David the moſt expreſſive of their contempt for idols and ido- 
laters. The return of the faint was a triumph; and the triumph 


was an inſult on the religion of the emperor, who exerted his pride 


to diſſemble his reſentment. During the night which terminated 


this indiſcreet proceſſion, the temple of Daphne was in flames; the 
ſtatue of Apollo was conſumed ; and the walls of the edifice were left 
a naked and awful monument of ruin. The Chriſtians of Antioch 
aſſerted, with religious confidence, that the powerful interceſſion of 
St. Babylas had pointed the lightnings of heaven againſt the devoted 
roof: but as Julian was reduced to the alternative, of believing either 
a.crime or a miracle, he choſe, without heſitation, without evidence, 
but with ſome colour of probability, to impute the fire of Daphne 
to the revenge of the Galilæans. Their offence, had it been 
ſufficiently proved, might have juſtified the retaliation, which was 


immediately executed by the order of Julian, of ſhutting the 
doors, and confiſcating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. To 


diſcover the criminals who were guilty of the tumult, of the fire, or 
of ſecreting the riches of the church, ſeveral eccleſiaſtics were tor- 
tured ** ; and a preſbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded 
by the ſentence of the Count of the Eaſt, But this haſty act was 


113 Julian (in Miſopogon, p. 361.) rather Julian blames the lenity of the FERRY 
infinuates, than affirms, their guilt. Ammia- of Antioch), et majorem ecclefiam Antiochiz 
nus (xxii. 13.) treats the imputation as /-vi/- claudi. This interdiction was performed with 
fimus rumor, and relates the ſtory with ex- ſome circumſtances of indignity and profana- 
traordinary candour. tion: and the ſeaſonable death of the princi- 

1 Quo tam atroci caſt repente conſump- pal actor, Julian's uncle, is related with much 
to, ad id uſque imperatoris ira provexit, ut ſuperſtitious complacency by the Abbe de la 
quæſtiones agitare juberet ſolito acriores (yet Bleterie. Vie de Julien, p. 362—369. 

. _ blamed 
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blamed by the emperor ; who aasee with real or affected con- 
dern, that the imprudent zeal of his miniſters would tarniſh his 9 
with the diſgrace of perſecution." EY 


frown of their ſovereign ; but when the father of his country declares 
himſelf the leader of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot 
eaſily be reſtrained, nor conſiſtently puniſhed. Julian, in a public 
compoſition, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities of 
Syria, whoſe pious inhabitants had deſtroyed, at the firſt ſignal, the 
fepulchres of the Galilæans; and faintly complains, that they had 


revenged the injuries of the gods with leſs moderation than he ſhould 
This imperfect and reluctant confeſſion may 


have recommended 
appear to confirm the eccleſiaſtical narratives; that in the cities of 
Gaza, Aſcalon, Cæſarea, Heliopolis, &c. the Pagans abuſed, without 
prudence or remorſe, the moment of their proſperity. That the un- 
happy objects of their cruelty were releaſed from torture only by 
death; that as their mangled bodies were dragged through the ftreets, 
they were pierced (ſuch was the univerſal rage) by the ſpits of cooks, 
and the diſtaffs of enraged women; and that the entrails of Chriſtian 
prieſts and virgins, after they had been taſted by thoſe bloody fa- 
natics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuouſly thrown to the 
unclean animals of the city. Such ſcenes of religious madneſs 
_ exhibit the moſt contemptible and odious picture of human nature 


* 


The zeal of the miniſters of julian was inſtantly ch ecked by the 


but the maſſacre of Alexandria attracts ſtill more attention, from the 


"13 Beſides the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, who 


are more or leſs to be ſuſpected, we may al- 
lege the paſſion of St. Theodore, in the Acta 


Sincera of Ruinart, p. 591. The complaint 


of me gives it an original and authentic 
air. 

yy Julian. Miſopogon, p. 361. 
_ *?7 See Gregory Nazianzen (Orat iii. 
p. 87.) . Soromen (l. v. e. 9.) may be con- 


hundred (I. vii. c. 28.) 


ſidered as an original, though not impartial, 


witneſs, He was a native of Gaza, and had 


-converſed with the confeſſor Zeno, who, as 


biſhop of Maiuma, lived to the age of an 
Philoſtorgius 
(I. vii. c. 4. with Godefroy s Diſſertations, 
p. 284.) adds ſome tragic circumſtances, of 


Chriſtians, who were /izerally facrificed at the 


altars of the gods, &c. Z : 
certainty 
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C'H - "oh certainty of the fact, the rank of the vigtims, and the Iplandous of 


of 
Cappadocia 


the capital 80 Egypt. 


George **', from his parents or his education, ſurnamed the 
Cappadocian, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller's ſhop. 

From this obſcure and ſervile origin he raiſed himſelf by the talents of 
a- paraſite: and the patrons, whom he aſſiduouſly flattered, procured 
for their worthleſs dependent a lucrative commiſſion, or contract, to 
ſupply the army with bacon. His employment was mean: he ren- 
dered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the baſeſt arts of 
fraud and corruption; but his malverſations were ſo notorious, that 
George was compelled to eſcape from the purſuits of juſtice. After 
this diſgrace, in which he appears to have ſaved his fortune at the 
expence of his honour, he embraced, with real or affected zeal, the 
profeſſion of Arianiſm. From the love, or the oſtentation, of learn- 
ing, he collected a valuable library of hiſtory, rhetoric, philoſophy, 
and theology; and the choice of the prevailing faction promoted 
George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athanaſius. The entrance 
of the new archbiſhop was that of a Barbarian conqueror; and each 
moment of his reign was polluted by cruelty: and avarice. The 
Catholics of Alexandria and Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qua- 


ified, by nature and education, to exerciſe the office of perſecu- 


tion; but he oppreſſed with an impartial hand the various inha- 
bitants of his ene eee The primate of Egypt aſſumed the 


715 The life and death of George of Cap- ture the ſlaves who might be ſuſpected of 
padocia are deſcribed by Ammianus (xxii, ſecreting any books, He praiſes the merit of 
11.), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 382. the collection, from whence he had borrowed 
385. 389, 390.), and Epiphanius (Hzreſ, and tranfcribed ſeveral manuſcripts while he 
IXxvi.). The invectives of the two ſaints purſued his ſtudies in Cappadocia. He could 
might not deſerve much credit, unleſs they wiſh indeed that the works of the Galilæans 


were confirmed by the teſtimony of the cool might periſh ; but he requires an exact ac- 
and imparrial inſidel. count even of thoſe theological volumes, leſt 


119 After the maſſacre of George, the em- other treatiſes more valuable ſhould be con- 
peror Julian repeatedly ſent orders to pre- founded in their loſs, Julian, Epiſt. ix. 


ſerve the library for his own uſe, and to tor- xxxvi. | | | 
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82 and inſolence of his lofty ſtation; but he ſtill betrayed the CHAP. 
vices of his baſe and ſervile extraction. The merchants of Alexandria 
were impoveriſhed by the unjuſt, and almoſt univerſal, monopoly, 
which he acquired, of nitre, ſalt, paper, funerals, &c. : and the ſpi- 
ritual father of a great people condeſcended to practiſe the vile and 
pernicious arts of an informer. ' The Alexandrians could never for- 
get, nor forgive, the tax, which he ſuggeſted, on all the houſes of the 
city; under an obſolete claim, that the royal founder had conveyed 
to his ſucceſſors, the Ptolemies and the Cæſars, the perpetual pro- 
perty of the oil. The Pagans, who had been flattered with the 
hopes of freedom and toleration, excited his devout avarice; and the 
rich temples of Alexandria were either pillaged or inſulted by the 
haughty prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud and threatening tone, 
How long will theſe ſepulchres be permitted to Rand ?” Under 

the reign of Conſtantius, he was expelled by the fury, or rather by 

the juſtice, of the people; and it was not without a violent ſtruggle, 
that the civil and military powers of the ſtate could reſtore his au- 
_  thority, and gratify his revenge. The meſſenger who proclaimed 

at Alexandria the acceſſion of Julian, announced the downfal of the 

archbiſhop. George, with two of his obſequious miniſters, count A.D. 361, © 

Diodorus, and Dracontius, maſter of the mint, were ignominiouſly are 

dragged in chains to the public priſon. At the end of twenty-four He is maſ- 

days, the priſon was forced open by the rage of a ſuperſtitious mul- hn hg 121 

titude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial proceedings. The Dates 

enemies of gods and men expired under their cruel infults ; the 55 

lifeleſs bodies of the archbiſhop and his aſſociates were carried in 

triumph through the ſtreets on we back of a camel; and the inacti- . 
vity of the Athanaſian party was eſteemed a ſhining example of 
FORE, patience. The retains of theſe guilty wretches were 


129 'Philoftorgius, with cautious malice, c ferrnyrcai vn abc J. vii. c. 2. W ä 8 8 
nber their * guts Kl 78 Alaraow yrunr froy, p. 267. 5 : 2M 
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thrown into the ſea; | and the popular leaders of the tumult Jocks 
their reſolution. to diſappoint the devotion of the Chriſtians, and to 
_ Intercept the future honours of theſe martyrs, who had been pe- 


niſhed, like their predeceſſors, by the enemies of their religion 


The fears of the Pagans were juſt, and their precautions ineffectual 


The meritorious death of the archbiſhop obliterated the memory of 


ſhip- a martyr, a ſaint, and a Chriſtian hero 


his life. The rival of Athanaſius was dear and ſacred to the Arians, 
and the ſeeming converſion of thoſe ſeQaries introduced his worſhip 


into the boſom of the Catholic church. The odious ſtranger, diſ- 


guiſing every cixcumſtance of time and Place, aſſumed the maſk of 
z and the infamous George 
of Cappadocia has been transformed into the renowned St, George 


| of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter. 


About the ſame time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria, he received intelligence from Edeſſa, that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had inſulted the weakneſs of the Va- 


lentinians ; and committed ſuch diſorders, as ought not to be ſuffered 


with impunity in a wellrregulated ſtate. Without expecting the 


1 Eineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut rejects his Ads as the compoſition of heretics. 


clamabat, ne, collectis ſupremis, ædes illis Some, perhaps not the oldeſt, of the ſpu- 


exſtruerent; ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione ridus Acts, are ſtill extant ; and, through a 
compulſi, pertplere cruciabiles pœnas, aduſque cloud:of fiction, we may yet diſtinguiſh the 
glorioſam mortem intemerati fide progreſi, combat which St, George of Cappadocia 
et nunc MazTYxes appellantur. Ammian. ſuſtained, in the preſence of Queen Alexan- 


XXii. 11. Epiphanius proves to the Arians, | dra, againſt the magician Athanaſius. 


that George was not a martyr... 
1 Some Donatifts (Optatus Milev. p- 60. 


303. edit. Dupin; z and Tillemont, Mem. 


Ecclef. tom. vi. p. 713. in 4to) and Priſcil- 
Haniſts (Fillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. viii. 


p. 517. in 4to) have in like manner uſurped 
the honours of Catholic ſaints and martyrs. 


323: The ſaints of Cappadocia, Baſil and the 


Gregories, were ignorant of their holy com- 


panion. Pope Gelaſius (A. D. 494. ), the firſt 


Catholic who acknowledges St. George, 


Places him among the martyrs, qui Deo 
magzis quam hominihus nota. ſunt,” He 


72+ This transformation is not given a8 
abſolutely certain, but as extremely probable. 
See the Longueryana, tom. i. p. 194. 

325 A curious hiſtory of the worſhip of 
St. George, from the fixth century (when he 
was already revered, in Paleftine, in Arme- 
nia, at Rome, and at Treves in Gaul), might 
be extracted from Dr. Heylin (Hiſtory of : 
St. George, 24 edition, London 1633, in 
4to, pp. 429-), and the Bollandiſts (AR. 88. 
Menſ. April. tom. iii. p. 100— 163.) . His 


fame and popularity in Europe, and eſpecially 


in England, proceeded from the Cruſades. 
: fla 
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flow forms of juſtice, the exaſperated prince directed his man- 


495 
c HA . | 
XXIII. 


date to the magiſtrates of Edeſſa *”, by which he confiſcated the — — ; 


whole property of the church: 57 money was diſtributed among 


the ſoldiers; the lands were added to the domain; and this act of 
oppreſſion was aggravated by the moſt ungenerous irony. I ſhew 
„ myſelf,” fays Julian, © the true friend of the Galilæans. Their 


* 


© and they will advance with more diligence in the paths of virtue 
“ and falvation, when they are relieved 245 my aſſiſtance from the 
© load of temporal poſſeſſions. Take care, purſued the monarch, 
in a more ſerious tone, © take care how you provoke my patience 


admirable law.has promiſed the kingdom of heaven to the poor; 


4 and humanity. If theſe diſorders continue, I will revenge on the 


« magiſtrates the crimes of the people; and you will have reaſon to 
« dread, not only confiſcation and exile, but fire and the ſword.” 
The tumults of Alexandria were doubtleſs of a more bloody and dan- 
gerous nature: but a Chriſtian biſhop had fallen by the hands of the 


Pagans; and the public epiſtle of Julian affords a very lively proof 
of the partial ſpirit of his adminiſtration. His reproaches to the citi- 


zens of Alexandria are mingled with expreſſions of eſteem and ten- 


derneſs; and he laments, that, on this occaſion, they ſhould have 
departed from the gentle and generous manners which atteſted their 
Grecian extraction. He gravely cenſures the offence which they 


had committed againſt the laws of juſtice and humanity ; but he re- 
capitulates, with viſible complacency, the intolerable provocations 
which they had ſo long endured from the impious tyranny of George 
of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle, that a wiſe and vi- 
- gorous government ſhould chaſtiſe the inſolence of the people: yet, 
in conſideration of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis their 

tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious . to the guilty city, 
for which he again feels the affection of a brother 


julian. Epiſt. xliii. Kinde to aſuage his . Ammian. xxii. 
* 124 "Julian, Epiſt. x. He allowed his 11. 
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After the tumult of Klexandria had ſubſided, Athanaſius, amid 
the public acclamations, ſeated himſelf on the throne from whence 
his unworthy competitor had been. precipitated : and as the zeal of 
the archbiſhop was tempered with diſcretion, the exerciſe of his au- 
thority tended not to inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of the 
people. His paſtoral labours were not confined to the narrow limits 
of Egypt. The ſtate of the Chriſtian world was preſent to his active 
and capacious mind ; and the age, the merit, the reputation of Atha- 
naſius, enabled him to aſſume, in a moment of danger, the office of 
"Eccleſiaſtical Dictator . Three years were not yet elapſed ſince the 
majority of the biſhops of the Weſt had ignorantly, or reluctantly, 
ſubſcribed, the Confeſſion of Rimini. They repented, they believed, 
but they dreaded the unſeaſonable rigour of their orthodox brethren; 
and if their pride was ſtronger than their faith, they might throw 
themſelves into the arms of the Arians,. to eſcape the indignity of a 
-public penance, which muſt degrade them to the condition of ob- 
ſcure laymen. At the ſame time, the domeſtic differences concerning 
the union and diſtinction of the divine perſons, were agitated with 
ſome heat among the Catholic doQors ; and the progreſs of this me- 
taphyſical controverſy ſeemed to threaten a public and laſting diviſion 
of the Greek and Latin churches. By the wiſdom of a ſelect ſynod, 
to which the name and preſence of Athanaſius gave the authority of 
a general council, the biſhops, who had unwarily deviated into error, 
were admitted to the communion of the church, on the eaſy con- 
dition of ſubſcribing the Nicene Creed ; without any formal acknow- 
ledgment of their paſt fault, or any minute definition of their ſcho- 
laſtic opinions. The advice of the primate of Egypt had already 

prepared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the 


129 See Athanaſ. ad Rufin. tom. ii. p. 40, the primate, as much more meritorious than 
41.; and Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 395, his prayers, his rally, his e was &c. 


396, who juſtly ſtates the temperate zeal of 
| . i reception 
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reception of this ſalutary meaſure; and, notwithſtanding the oppo= C ou Al P. 

ſition of ſome ardent ſpirits „the fear of the mg enemy 85 — 
moted the peace and ron of the Chriſtians ** 5 


The ſkill and diligence of the primate of * had eee the He is perſe- 
| ſeaſon of Ss before it was interrupted by the hoſtile edicts pelled by Ju- 
of the emperor '**. Julian, who deſpiſed the Chriſtians, honoured 4. 5. 4635 
Athanaſius with his ſincere and peculiar hatred. For his ſake alone, ane, 
he introduced an arbitrary diſtinction, repugnant, at leaſt to the 
ſpirit, of his former declarations. He maintained, that the Galilæans, 
whom he had recalled from exile, were not reſtored, by that general 
indulgence, to the poſſeſſion of their reſpective churches: and he 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, that a criminal, who had been repeatedly 
condemned by the judgment of the emperors, ſhould dare to inſult 
the majeſty of the laws, and inſolently uſurp the archiepiſcopal throne 
of Alexandria, without expecting the orders of his ſovereign. As 
a puniſhment for the imaginary offence, he again. baniſhed Athani- _ 

ſius from the city; and he was pleaſed to ſuppoſe, that, this act of 

juſtice would be highly agreeable to his pious ſubjects. The preſſing 
ſolicitations of the people ſoon convinced him, that the majority of 5 

the Alexandrians were Chriſtians; and that the greateſt part of the 0 
Chriſtians were firmly attached to the cauſe of their oppreſſed pri- 7 

. But che . of their ESE inſtead of . r | 
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original picture of the eccleſiaſtical . of 
the times. 6 5 7 


* 


— — / 14 


ww 


% have not leiſure to follow the blind 
obſtinacy of Lucifer of Cagliari. See his 
adventures in Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. 


8 Tillemont, who gre that George ” #% 


tom. vil. p. goo—926.) ; and obſerve how 
the colour of the narrative inſenſibly changes, 


as the confeſſor becomes a ſchiſmatic. 
33: Aſſenſus eſt huic ſententiæ Occidens, 
et, per tam neceſſarium concilium, Satanæ 


Ecce 
fragment, publiſhed by the marquis Maffei 


of Athanaſius into a narrow ſpace (Mem. 
ſ. tom. viii. p. 360.). An original 


from the old Chapter- library of Verona 
(Offervazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 60— 


was maſſacred in Auguſt, crowds the actions s 


e 


faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and 92.) affords many important dates, which are 5 
artful Dialogue of Jerom againſt the Luci- N the . of rn ; ; 
ferians (tom. ii, p. 135—155-) exhibits oa, months. " 1 5 
i » | 
* 5 If 3 ſ 
4 3 | 25 
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a ad term of the exile of Athanaſius. The zeal of the multitude rendered 
Jufian Rill more inexorable: he was alarmed by the danger of leav- 


* 


THE DECLINER AND, FALL 
him to recall his decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the 


ing at the head of a tumultuous city, a daring and popular leader; 


* and the language of his reſentment diſcovers the opinion which he 


entertained of the courage and abilities of Athanaſius. The execu- 


. tion of the ſentence was ſtill delayed, by the caution or negligence of 


Ecdicius; præſect of Egypt, who was at length awakened from his 


lethargy by a ſevere reprimand. Thaugh you neglect,“ ſays Julian, 


to write to me on any other ſubject, at leaſt it is your duty to in- 
form me of your conduct towards Athanaſius, the enemy of the 
« gods. My intentions have been long ſince communicated to you. 


'4 I frrear by the great Serapis, that unleſs, on the calends of Decem- 


ber, Athanaſius has departed from Alexandria, nay. from Egypt, 
* "= officers of your government ſhall pay a fine of one hundred 

pouhds of gold. Y6u know my temper : I am flow to condemn, 
* but I am ſtill flower to forgive.” This epiſtle was enforced by a 
ſhort poſtſcript, written with the emperor's own hand. The con- 
< tempt that is ſhewn for all the gods fills me with grief and indig- 
«nation. There 18 nothing that I ſhould ſee, nothing that I ſhould 
< hear, with more pleaſure, than the expulſion of Athanaſius from 


all Egypt. The abominable wietch !. Under my reign, .the bap- 


<< tiſm of ſeveral Grecian ladies of the higheſt rank has been the ef- 


< fect of his perſecutions *" 5 The death of Athanaſius was not 


expreſely commanded ; but the prefect. .of Egypt underſtood, that it 


Vas ſafer for him to exceed, than to neglect, the orders of an irritated 


maſter. The archbiſhop prudently retired to the monaſteries of the 
Deſert : _ eluded, with his uſual dexterity, the ſnares of the enemy ; 
and hved to triumph over the aſhes of a prince, who, in words of 


"293 Tos pacepory 65 170Igano de, tun, Wend, the ambiguity of a a tyrant who wiſhed 
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formidable 18d had decker his with that the bee f O H 4 H AP. 
the Galilzan ſchool were has in x the __ 8 of Atha- i. — 
naſius ; SZ 64 
[ hows endeavoured fattilly to repreſent the artful ſyſtem * Zeaband iy 8 
which Julian propoſed to obtain the effects, without ineprring the kat 2 — ig 
guilt, or reproach, of perſecution. But if the deadly ſpirit of fa- tians. 
naticiſm perverted the heart and underſtanding of a virtuous rinee, 4 * 
it muſt, at the ſame time, be confeſſed, that the real ſufferings of the - 
Chriſtians were inflamed and magnified by human paſſi ons and reli- | * 
gious enthuſiaſm. The meekneſs and reſignation which had diſtin- | $s :-2 
guiſhed the primitive diſciples of the goſpel, was the object of the 
applauſe, rather than of the imitation, of their ſucceſſors. ©" The- * * 
Chriſtians, who had now poſſeſſed above forty years the eivil and Y 
eccleſiaſtical Rips of the empire, had contracted the fuſdlent 
vices of proſperity '”*, and the habit of believing, that the Taints done 
were entitled to reign over the earth. As ſoon as the enmity of 
Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges which had been con- 71: OM 
ferred by the favour of Conſtantine, they complained of the moſt © 
cruel oppreſſion ; and the free toleration of ĩdolaters and heretics was . 
a ſuhject of grief and ſcandal to the orthodox party The acts of " * 
violence, which were no longer countenanced by the magiſtrates, | 4 
were ſtill committed by the zeal of the people. At Peſſinus, the altar | 
of Cybele: was overturned "almoſt in the preſence of the emperor ; ; 
and in the city of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, the templs of Fortune, the " 
ſole place of worſhip which had deen feft to the Pag was de- ” 
A froyed * an x. a Popular tumult. On elt oecafione a prince, . „„ 


x a: x 
. The three Epiſtles of Julian, which Reeleſ: tom. viii. EN — 368, who has uſed; 3 
explain his intentions and conduct with re- ſome matefials prepared by the Bollandiſts. Iv | 
gard to Athanaſius, ſhould be diſpoſed in the See the fair confeſſion - of Gregory 2 
following chronological order, * xi, x, vi. (Orat. ili. I, 62.) wed 
See likewiſe Greg. Nazianzen, xx1. p-. 393. Hei the furous and abſurd complaint  # & * 
Sozomen, I. v. c. 1 5. Socxates, I. iii. C. 14. of Optatus (de Schiſmat. Donatiſt. I. it. 5 „ 
Theodoret, I. Ai. e. 9. and Tillemont, Mem. c. 16, 174). 4/52; tab Fg | 
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c 2 3 P. wha ben for the honour of te gods, was not diſpoſed to kendra the 
6 courſe of juſtice; and his mind was Kill more deeply exaſperated, 
75 when he found, that the fanatics, who had deſerved and ſuffered the 


puniſhment of incendiaries, were rewarded with the honours of 
* martyrdom The Chriſtian ſubj es of Julian were aſſured of the 
. hoſtile deſigns of their ſovereign; and, to their jealous apprehenſion, 
7 every cireumſtance of his government might afford ſome grounds 
' + - _ of diſcontent and ſuſpicion. In the ordinary adminiſtration of the 
laws, the Chriſtians, who formed ſo large a part of the people, 
muſt frequently be condemned: but their indulgent brethren, 
- without-examining the merits of the cauſe, preſumed their inno- 
- cencey* allowed their claims, and imputed the 3 of their judge 
to the partial malice of religious perſecution Theſe preſent hard- 
ſhips, intolerable as they might appear, were e as a flight 
Pe Uf the impending calamities. The Chriſtians conſidered Ju- 
lian as a cruel and crafty tyrant ; who ſuſpended the execution of his 
revenge, till he ſhould return victorious from the Perſian war. They 
expected, that as ſoofi as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies 
1 3 would lay aſide the irkſome maſk of diſſimulation; that 
te amphitheatres would ſtream with the blood of hermits and biſhops; 


6 and that the Chrithafis, "who 5 perſevered in the profeſſion of the 
faith, would be deprived of the common benefits of nature and ſo- 
ciety. E calumny chat could wound the reputation of the 


as _ 


2» $ 2 I> ; 3 FOE: Apoſtate, 
„„ "IR 
* Grey. Nazjgnzen, , Orat. Hl. p. 91. of . and his . thougli it might 
Viv. p. 133. He praiſes th rioters of Cæſa- be imputed to bigotry, was. never reverſed 
rea, were, d re peyarofuus xa Oigpuwr wtf by his ſucceſſors. Sozomen, . 
B,. See Sozomen, oh y. 4. 11.6 THle- Reland. Paleſtin. tom. ii. p. 791. 
mont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii. p. 649, 650.) 3 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93. 94, 95 
| _ owns, that their behaviour was not, dans Orat. iv. p. 114.) pretends to ſpeak from the 
* Fordre commun; but he is pafeRly ſatisfied, information of Julian's confidents, whom 
za the great St. Baſil always celebrated the Oroſius (vii. 30.) could not have ſeen. 
feſtival of theſe bleſſed maithrs. % Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91.) charges 
5 s Julian determined a JawFoit againſt the Apoſtate with ſecret ſacrifices of boys and 


the new Chriſtian city at Maiuma, the port girls; and A affirms, that the dead 
e 1 7 — 
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Apoſtate, was credulouſly e mbraced by the 8 hatred of his CHAP!» 
' adverſaries; and their een clamours provoked the temper of a \ — 
ſovereign, whom it was their duty to reſpect, and their intereſt to 2 6 
flatter. They ſtill proteſted, that prayers and tears were their . 
weapons againſt the impious tyrant, whoſe, head they devoted to the 5 
juſtice of offended Heaven. But they inſinuated, wich ſullen reſo- ſhit. o0h * 
lution, that their ſubmiſſion was no longer the effect of weakneſs; _w 
and that, in the imperfect ſtate of human virtue, the patience, which 1 1 
is founded on principle, may be exhauſted by perſecution. It is im- 
poſſible to determine how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed 
over his good ſenſe and humanity :, but, if we ſeriouſly reflect on the 
ſtrength and ſpirit of the church, we ſhall be convinced, that, before « 
dhe emperor could have extinguiſhed the religion of Fhriſt, he maſt. 


have involved his country in the horrors of a civil . . — 


— * ; it | hy a * f *. j | 
3 ; * * ; | 5 { | . ** 


bodies were thrown into the Orontes. See * The reſignation of Gregory is truly 

Theodoret, I. ni. c. 26, 27.; and the equi- edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 124.). Vet, 2M 

vocal candour of, the Abbe de la Bleterie, when an officer of Julian attempted to ſeize 
Vie de Julien, p- 35 352. Yet contem- the church of Nazianzus, he would have loſt * 

porary malice could not impute to Julian the his life, if he had not yielded to the zeal of | 

troops of _ martyrs, more. eſpecially in the the biſhop and people (Orat. xix. p. 308.) 

Weſt, Which Baronius ſo greedily ſwallows, See the reflections of Chryſoſtom, as they are 5 8 
and Tillemont ſo faintly rejects (Mem. Ec- alleged by Tillemont (Mem.. _ tom. '# * 
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„ P. 1 H E. e able which Julie 3 wider the 
R „ name of the Cxsars*, is one of the moſt agreeable and in- 


ä 8 ſtruQtive productions of ancient wit = "Dugg the freedom and 


5 the defties of Olympus who, had. 0 him as a waer aſſo- 
3 ciate, and for the | Roman princes, who had reigned over his martial 
people, and the Vanquiſhed nations of the earth. The immortals 


. 8 d Were placed i in, juſt order on their thrones of ſtate, and the table of 
3 EET. the Cæſars Was ſpread below che Moon, in the upper region of the 
3 41 Yr The ins who, would, have graced 50 ſociety of 8 | 


- 79 "03 i? 

"# WW See 4 fable or F WI 36. 0 +2 ds (in his hg has moſt learn- 
lf w | che Leipſig edition of Julian works. The edly diſcuſſed the etymology, origin, re- 
.% 2 ® French verſion of the learned Ezekiel Span- ſemblance, and diſagreement of the Greek 

1 n + Heim (Paris, 1683.) is coarſe, languid, and fſatyrs, à dramatic piece, which was ated 
5725 Ls cotrect; and his notes, proofs, illaſtrations, after the tragedy ; and the Latin tires (from 
4 3 SO Es &c# are piled on each other till they ſorm a” Satura), a #i/ſcellaneous compoſition, either 
| | mas of 557 cloſe- printed quarto pages. The in proſe or verſe. But the Cæſars of Julian 
0 + © BF Abbe de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom i. are of ſuch an original caſt, that the -critic is 
35 | 8 p. 241—393.) has more happily expreſſed perplexed to which $f, he ſhould aſcribe 
| - © the ſpirit, as well as the ſenſe, eee W oh x "Y oy 
1 e en 1 a S 
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the Tartarean abyſs. Thé reſt of the Cæſars ſucceſſively ane, 
to their ſeats ; and, as they paſſedy the vices, the defects, the ble- 
miſhes of their reſpective characters, were maliciouſly noticed by 
old Silenus, a laughing moraliſt, who diſguiſed the 1 wiſdom of a Phi- 
loſopher under the maſk of a Bacchanal *. As ſoon as the feaſt was 
ended, the voice of Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a 
celeſtial crown ſhould be the reward of. ſuperior merits. Io 
Cæſar, Auguſtus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were ſelected as ® 


the moſt illuſtrious candidates; che dena Conſtantine was not „ 
excluded from this honourable competition, and the great Ale ider ©, 
was invited to diſpute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. 


Each of the candidates was allowed to diſplay the merit of his own 


exploits ;\ but, in the judgment of the gods, the modeſt ſilence 
of Marcus pleaded": more powerfully than the elaborate orations 
of his haughty rivals-. When the Judges of this awful, conteſt” 


proceeded to examine: the heart, and to ſcriitifiize the ſprings of 
action; the ſuperiority of the Imperial Stoic appeared aftill more 
decifive/and;conſpicuous”*. Alexander and Cæſar, Auguſtus, ＋ rajan, 

and Conftantine, acknowledged with a bluſh, that fame, or {EY 
or pleaſure, had been the important obj ect of their labours : but the 
gods themſelves beheld, with reverence and love, a Nino mortal, 
who had practiſed on the throne the leſſons, of philoſophy; : and 


"w_ 1 in a ſtate of human eee has aſpired. wo. imitate the, 


* 1 * „ e nes le WP bpmrikel var de api 
3 Then 1 character of hind ae e e chair an 8 to PR as 
painted in the fixth eclogue of Virgil. © cauſe of their autor 


2 partial percei Julian was ſecretly inclined to prefer a 
See im 1 muſt ve 75 e e Bat we 58 [eiouſly 
. _ Pa irality 1 Nun int - compared a hero with a philoſopher, he was 
uncle Conſtantine, and the Chriſtian reli-4 5116 char mankind had much greater obli- 
* gion. On this occaſion, the i interpreters are gations to Socrates that to Aleräader (Ort? . 
_ © compelled, by a more ſacred intereſt, 10 1e. ad Themiſtium, p. 264.0). 05 5 
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moral attributes of the _Deity.. "The value of Gf aprecable compo- 
— ſition (che Cæſars 6f julian) is enhanced by the rank of the au- 
thor. A prigce,, who. delineates with freedom the vices and virtues 


+» of bie predeceſſors, fubſcribes, in every line, he cenſure. or appro- 


bation of his on conduct. 


r the cool momefits of reflection, Julian, 8 the uſeful and 
benevolent virtues of Antoninus: but his ambijions ſpirit was inflamed 
by the glory of Alexander; and he ſolicited, with equal ardour, the 


s eſteent of the wiſe, and the applauſe of the multitude, In the ſeaſon 


of life, when the powers of, the mind and. body enjoy the moſt active 


| + vigour, the emperor, who was inſtructed by the experience, and 
animated by the fucceſs, of the German war, reſolved to ſignalize 
his reign by ſome more ſplendid and memorable atchievement. The 
g a. of the Eaſt, from the continent of India, and the iſle 
of Ceylon „ had reſpectfully ſaluted the Roman purple The na- 
tions of the Welt eſteemed and dreaded tlie perſonal. virtues of 
Julian,” both in peace and war. He deſpiſed the trophies of a Go 
thic victogy-* £ and was ſatisfied that the rapacious Barbarians of the. 


Danubg would-be. reſtrained from any- future violation, of the faith 


of treaties, bythe terror « his NAME, met gs additional fortifica- 
* * 


. Inde nationibus. Indicis certatim cum vi. 24.) 2. The geographers (and even 


ptimates mittentibus ... .. ab uſque Ptolemy) have magniſied, above fifteen times, 
Divis et Serendiuit. Amwian, XX, 7. This the real ſize of this new world, which they 
iſland, to which the names of Taprobana, extended as. far as the 5 and the 
„Serendib, and Ceylon, have been ſucceſbvely neighbourhood! of China. 

-applied, manifeſts. how, imperfeQly the ſeas 
and lands, to the eaſt of cape Comorin, were ſtantius? Ammigaus, who unwarily deviates. 
known to the Rofhans. 1. Under the reign into groſs flattery, muſt have forgotten the 


of Claudius, a freedman, who farmed the length of the way, and the ſhort duration af-—--* 


cuſtoms. of, the Red Sea, was accidentally the reign of Julian, A 
driven by the winds: upon this ſtrange and »* Gothos, ſepefallaces er-perkdos ; hoſtes 
1 undiſcovered coaſt: he converſed fix. months quærere ſe meliores aiebat: illis enim ſuffi- 


with the natives ;, and the king of Ceylon, cere mercatores Galatas per ga ige ſine 
« who heard, for the 


time, of the _ conditionis diſcrimine venumdantur. Within. 
and juſtice of Rome, was perſuade e leſs than ſifteel years, theſe Gothic ſlaves. 
an —" to the emperox, (P lin. at. PW and ſubdued their TR” - 


7 Theſe embaſſies had been ſent to Con- 
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ions, with which be Rrengthened the Tae and Illyrian fron- © HAP. 5 


tiers. The ſucceſſor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only rival R | 
whom he deemed worthy of his arms ; and | hereſglFed, by che Hnal MIA. 
conqueſt of Perſia, to chaſtiſe the haughty nation, which had ſo long * 
reſiſted and inſulted the majeſty of Rome. As ſoon as the Perſian 
monarch was informed that the throne, of Conſtantius. was filled by 
a prince of a very different character, he condeſeended to mäke ſome * 
artful, or perhaps ſincere, overtures, towards a negociation of peace. 
But the pride of Sapor was aſtoniſhed by the firmneſs of Julian ; 
who ſternly declared, that he would never conſent to hold 4 peaceful 
conference among the flames and ruins of the cities of Meſopota- „ 


F, 


mia; and who added, with a ſmile of contempt, that it was negdleſs * . 


to treat by ambaſſidors, as he himſelf had determined to viſit ſpeedily 5 s 
the court of Perſia. The impatience of the emperor ürged the d 


ges of the military preparations. The generals Were? named; % 
formidable army was deſtined for this important ſervice ; and Julian, 
marching from Conſtantinople through the provinces of Alia Minor, 


2 arrived at Antioch about eight months after the death of his prede- 


deſſor. His ardent deſire to march into the heart of Perſia, was 

checked by the indiſpenſable duty of regulating the Rate öf the 

pire; by his zeal to revive the worſhip of the gods; and by the mY ? 
vice of his wiſeſt friends; who repreſented the neceſſiry of allowing 

the ſutary” interval of Winter- quarters, to reſtore; the exhauſted Julian pros 

frength of the legions of Gaul, and the diſcipline and fpirit ör the Condancin: 

Faſtern troops. Julian was perſuaded to fix; till the enſuing ſpring, | -- ag 


tioch, 


+ bis reſidence at Auch. . a people malicipiſly Hlpofeds W 
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» 3 mid bie 11000 Ceſar, Why war * a bus ed years, had not 1 4 
depreciated the fame and merit of an Aſiatic dued the fingle province of Rinn or 
victory, that Craſſus and Antony had felt the Wes WM p · 324: . 
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2 P. to deride the haſte, Rnd to benlure the delays, of their ſove- 

1 reien . , 


8 raten . If Julian hac®fatecre hin, that his perſonal connection with 
44 tho people ori the capital of the Eaſt would be productive of mutual ſatisfaction to 
8 - - the prince .and people, he made a very falſe eſtimate of his own 
MW * * charMery and of the manners of Antioch '', The warmth of the 
1 climate Aiſpoled the natives to the moſt i ingornptrats' enjoyment” of 
A* 7 ant and opulence; and the lively licentiquſneſs of the Greeks 


* was blended with the hereditary ſoftneſs of the Syrians. Faſhion 
RES. --** the only law, pleaſure the only purſuit, and the ſplendour of 
_” . "dreſs and furniture was the onhgdiftintion" of the citizens of An- 

| „ tioch. The arts of luxury were honoured; the ſerious and manly 


| 8 i vir were the ſubject of ridicule; and the contempt for female 
Mp 88 maodeſty, and reverent age, announced the uniyerſal corruption of 
5 me capital of the Eaſt. The love of ſpeQacles 1 was the taſte, or ra- | 
— 1 der paſſign, of the Supa the moſt Wikul artiſts were , procured 
from the Mjacent cities ; a conſiderable mare of the revenue was 
1 pre | > devoted to the public. Sn. % and the magnificence of the / 
1 games of the. theatre and circus = conſidered as the happineſs,” 
. | a and as the glory, of Antiseh. The ruſtic manners of a prince who 
Z diſdained ſuch glory, and was inſenſible of ſuch happinelb, ſoon diſ- 
| * guſted the, delicacy. af his ſubjeQs.; and the. eſfeminate. Orientals 
| i could neither imitate, nor admire, the ſevere ſimplicity which Julian 
rae: e always maintained, and ſometimes affected. Ihe days: of feſtivity, 


-. _ . | | Dp Mer... ee 
0-4 W a 1 e declared - * Laodicea furniſhed Towers ; ; Tyre 
2X in = d Ammianus Ho 7. 32%)» 3 Ona. and Berytus, comedians; Czfſarea, panto- 
- ge . Parent. c. 79, 80. fr 305, 306%), Zoſimus (I. mimes ; Heliopolis, finghrs Gall, gladia- 


3 | Hi. p. 158.), and Socrates (Lui. c. 19). ; 
| 2 | 2 j an, Wd the Homie tors ; Aſcalon, wreſtle and Caſtabala, 


—_— f se Chiyfoltom; exhibit the fame pittars” vope dancers, See the Expoſitio totins Man- 
i 'S © of Antioch.” The miniature which the 0 di, p. ö. 3 of Hudſon's Minor 
from thence 
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only occaſions. in which Julian relaxed his philoſophic ſeverity; and — 


thoſe feſtivals were the only days | 


could reject the allurements of pleaſure. 


in which the Syrians of Antioch 
The majority of the people 


ſupported the glory of tlie Chriſtian name, which had been firſt in- 


vented by their anceſtors 


: they contented themſelves with diſobeying 


the moral precepts, but they were {ſcrupulouſly attached to the ſpecu- 


lative doctrines, of their religion. The church of Antioch was diſtracted 
by hereſy and ſchiſm; but the Arians and the Athanaſians, the fol- 
lowers of Meletius and thoſe of Paulinus , were actuated us the 


ſame pious hatred of their common adverſary. 


The ſtrongeſt prejudice was entertained againft the charter” of 
an, apoſtate, the enemy and ſucceſſor of a prince who had engaged 


* 


Their averſi- 


on to Julian. 


the affections of a very numerous ſect; and the removal of St. Baby- 


las excited an implacable oppoſition to the perſon of Julian. 
ſubjects complained, with ſuperſtitious indignation, that famine had 


purſued the emperor's ſteps from Conſtantinople to Antioch: and 
the diſcontent of a hungry people was exaſperated by the injudicious 


attempt to relieve Nene diſtreſs. 


had affected the harveſts of Syria; 


The inelemeney of the ſeaſon 
and the price of bread“, in the 


His 


Scarcity of 


corn, and 


public diſ- 


markets * Antioch, had ty riſen in e. to the ſearcity "4 _ 


FT : 


* ai 


— 


15 X 21568 95 ayavbrric, * 5% TN arts TY 
Alec. The people of Antioch mgeniouſly_ 
__ Profeſſed their attachment to the CH (Chriſt) 
and the Kappa 1 (OIg Julian in Mi- 


ſopogon, p. 35 IN 


4 8 
* *! * 


of 


4 
6k. = - +4 > 


of Toe, ten, or . modii of wheat, * 
one piece of gold, according to the degrees 


of plenty and ſcarcity (in Miſopogon, p. 
369.) 
lateral examples, J conclude, that under the 


The ſchiſm of Antioch, which laſted ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, the moderate price 


eighty-ſive years (A. D. 330—415.), Was 
inflamed, while Julian reſided in that. city, by 
the indiſcreet ordination of Paulinus. See 
Tilemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii. p. $03. 
of the quarto edition (Paris, 1701, — 

hich henceforward I ſhall quote. 

15 Julian ſlates three * proportions 

Vor. = | 3 . 


of wheat was about thirty-two ſhillings the 
Engliſh g 
price of the fixty-four firſt years of the preſent 
century. See Arbuthnot's Tables of Coins, 
Weights, and Meaſyres, p. 88, 89. Plin. 
Hiſt. Natur. xviii. 12. Mem. de I Academie 
des Inſcriptions, tom. XXViii. p. 718 72 
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uarter, which is equal to the average | 


From this fat, and from ſome col- + 
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$- C CHAR. of corn. But the fair and reaſonable proportion was ſoon violated 
3 8 by the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this unequal conteſt, in 
*. 45 * which the produce of the land is claimed by one party, as his exclu- 


ſive property; is uſed by another as a lucrative object of trade; 
and is required by a third, for the daily and neceſſary ſupport of life; 
all the profits of the intermediate agents are accumulated on the 
head of the defenceleſs conſumers. The hardſhips of their ſituation 
were exaggerated and encreaſed by their own impatience and anxiety ; 
and the apprehenſion of a ſcarcity gradually produced the appear- 
ances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens of Antioch com- 
plained of the high price of poultry and fiſh, Julian publicly declared, 
that a frugal city. ought to be ſatisſied with a regular ſupply of wine, 
oil, and bread; but he acknowledged that it was the duty of a ſove- 
reign to provide for the ſubſiſtence of, his people. With this ſalu- 
tary view, the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
ſtep, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. He enacted, that 
in a time of ſcarcity, it ſhould be ſold at a price which had ſeldom 
been knoven in the moſt plentiful years; and that his own example 
might ſtrengthen. his laws, he ſent into the market four hundred and 
twenty-two thouſand modiz, or meaſures, which were drawn, by his 
order, from the granaries of, Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Egypt. The conſequences might have been foreſeen, and were ſoon 
felt. The Imperial wheat was purchaſed by the rich merehänts; th 
pProprietors of land, or of corn, withheld from the city the 1 
ſupply; and the ſmall quantities that appeared in the market, were 
fecretly ſold at an advanc d and illegal price. Julian ſtill continued 
to applaud his own” volley, treated the complaints of the people as 
a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch, that he had 
inherited the obſtinaey, though not the cruelty, of his brother Gal- 


- 


. *- 


Smith's Inquiry into tue Nature and Cauſes laſt I am proud to quote, : as ho work of a 


of the a of Nations, vol. i. p. 246. This ſage and a friend. 2 
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exaſperate his inflexible mind. He was perſuaded, perhaps broom 


with truth, that the ſenators of Antioch who poſſeſſed lands; or 
were Smentnet in trade, had themſelves contributed to the calami- 
F ties of their country; and he imputed the diſreſpectful boldneſs 
which they aſſumed, to the ſenſe, not of public duty, but of private 
intereſt. The whole body, conſiſting of two hundred of the moſt 
noble and wealthy citizens, were fent, under a guard, from the palace 4 
to the priſon; and though they were permitted, before the cloſe of 
evening, to return to their reſpective houſes , the emperor himſelf 
could not obtain the forgiveneſs which he had ſo eaſily granted. 
The fame grievances were {till the ſubject of the ſame complaints, 
which were induſtriouſſy circulated by the wit and levity of the Sy- 
kan Greeks. During the licentious days of the Saturnalia, the 
ſirects "of the eity reſounded with infolent ſongs, which derided 
the laws, the religion, the perſonal conduct, and even the beard 
> the "emperor ; and the ſpirit, of Antioch was manifeſted by 
e e of the magiſtrates, and the applauſe of the multi- 
-. tude”, The diſeiple of Socrates was too deeply affected by theſe 
popular inſults; but the monarch, endowed with quick ſenſibility, 
and poſſeſſed of abſolute gower, refuſed his paſſions the gratification 
& of reveriſe,” A tyrant might have proſcribed, without diſtinction, 
the lives Sa fortunes of the citizens of Antigghz and the unwarlike 
® Syrians — * patiently ſubmitted to wel, the b pasfouſnen 


* 6 Nunquam a 3 aeclinabarg@hlz 4 ” ce by L.iblius (Orit. Parental. c. 


I imilis fratris, licet incruentus. Ammian. Xxii. FEY P4322, 323: 
1 ths The ignorance of the moſt enlightened * Li Antiochenos de Imperato- 
nces . 
not be 


jay claim ſome excuſe ; but we can- ris tra, c. 17, 18, 1 in Fabricius, Bibliot. 
fed with Julian's ow defence (in Græc. tom. vii. p. 22 =223.), like a ſkilful 
| Miſopogon, p. 368, 369), or the elaborate advocate, ſeverely cenſures the folly of the 
- apology of Libanius 999 c. xcvii. people, who mm for the crime of a few 
P-. 327%), © ohſcure and drunk 
7 Their ſhort and eaſy c confinement is genti ß | 
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Julian com- 
poſes a ſatire 


* 


of Czfarea: and even Julia (ik MiſoÞogo 


"Þ- 355.) infinuates how ſeperc!yParcnium had F liopolitenMucndam Alexandram Syriacz ju- 
_expiated the inſult to the Roma 
doro. +” N dicebatque non illam merauiſſe, ſed Antio- 
On the ſubject of A Aepogon, ſee chenũhus avaris et cogtumelioſis hujuſmodi * 
rat. Pa Jadicem convenire. Aan. xxiii. 2. Li- 
us (Epilt. 722. p. 246, 347+), who con- 


_ zen (Orat. . 
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and the cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. A milder ſentence 
—— might have deprived the capital of the Eaſt of its honours and privi- 


leges; and the courtiers, perhaps the ſubjects, of Julian, would 
have applauded an act of juſtice, which aſſerted the dignity of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate of the republic But inſtead of abuſing, or 
exerting, the authority of the ſtate, to revenge his perſonal i injuries, 
Julian contented himſelf with an' inoffenſive mode of retaliation, 
which it would be in the power of few princes to exploy. He had 
been infulted by ſatires and libels; in his turn he compoſed, under 
the title of the Enemy of the Beard, an ironical confeſſion of his own 

faults, and a ſevere ſatire of the licentious and effeminate manners of 
Antioch. This Imperial reply was publicly expoſed before the gates 
of che palace; and the M1s0P060N * ſtill remiins a ſingular mo- 
nument of the reſentment, the wit, the humanity, and the indiſcre- 
tion of Julian. Though he affected to laugh, he cou not forgive . 
His contempt was expreſſed, and, his revenge might be gratilied, 

by the nomination of a governgr * worthy. only of ſuel ſubjects: 5 


and the . for ever retouncing the ungrateful city, proclaimed. 
* reſolu 


2 to E the enſuing Tigger at Tarkys in_Cihicia 


* 


Ip 


ME 8 5 * *. 2 4 
19 Libanius (ad Anti 1.0 213. ) FS f IF into - 8 and direct invec- 
reminds Antioch of the rec cot dect * 


2 Ip . anticendtit r 


44 


ſmrus, He- 


n. ambaſſe. Aidictioni prefecit, turbülenfüm et ſævum; 


Ammianus (xxii, 14.) Libanius 
rentalis, c. xcix. p. 3 Gregoff 


ſeiß to Julian himfelf, that he had ſhared 


of Antioch, by ha, af E ii. p. theygeneral diſcontent, pretends that Alexdn-* 
16.). I have effeatial t . der was an uſ-ful,. though harfh, geſormer of 
lation and notes of 4 Abbe de ly/Blecri the- manners and. religion of Antiech. 


(Vie de Jovien, tot i. p. 1-138.) | Julians in Miſopogon, p. 364- ZAmmian. 


21 Ammianus very Justy remarks, Coacts xxiii. 2. and Valeſius ad loc. Libanivs, i ia. 
a proteſicd oration, invites him to return to 


_ diflimulare pro tempo ſufflabatur jiater- 


of) alian at * * wu and penitent city of Antioch: 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 427. _ 
Yet Antioch poſſeſſed one citizen, whoſe genius and virtues might © Bat R 
atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his coun -- * : | 
try. The ſophiſt Libanius was born in the capital of the Eaſt ; he r | 
publicly profeſſed the arts of rhetoric and declamation at Nice, A. Gy Ko 
Nicomedia, Conſtantinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of 27 
his life, at Antioch. His ſchool was aſſiduouſſy frequepted by the ? 
eclan youth; his diſciples, who ſoſhetimes exceeded thꝭ number Wh 
vel hty, celet jt ted their incomparable maſter ; ; and the jeafouty of his 
Tivals, whe: Petfecuted him from one city to another, confirmed the 
favourable Opinion whych Libanius oltentationſly diſplayed of his 
ſuperior merit The * ceptors of Julian häck extorted a raſh but 
ſolemn aſſurance, that he wo never attend the lectures of "their 
adverſary: the curioſity of t royal youth was checked aff in- 
flamed; he ſecretly procured the writings of this dangerous ſophiſt, 
8 and gradkialIgpfurpaſſed, in the perfect imitation of his ſtyle, the moſt 
labor 4s of his domeſtic © Pupils Au; hen Julian aſcended the 
+ throp&g] e declared his impatience to embrace and reward the Syrian 
Fee, Who hag . 7 in a degenerate age, the Grecian purity 
A & and of religion. The emperoglprepoſſeſſion e 
0 8 Was ergaſed hg due theggiſcrect pride of his favourite. *. 
. Inſtead of preſſing, with Foremalt of thewbrowd, into the pa- 
Co ntancnop ff Hu calmly g Med his arial An- 
hy v thdrew, froff court Of the ere eme of coldneſs ànd 
p * different” 83 rec uired a formal d tare ty each viſit ; and talght 
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his ſoyereign an imortant leffhy, that he ight command the obe- 
th dience of a "ſubject, but” t he aft d 
3 * friend. The ſophiſts off every, e affeging . : 
| * che e diſtinctions o bir 4 4 


; . * ; 2 ö ; * 
* + Lib; ius, Orat. Parent, Tn vii. p. 230, Vit Sophia. ; p. eee, have ob- 
231, orved a ſimilar 91 in one of the epiſ- 
* r reports, that Libanius refuſed” tles Axviti. edit, Wolf.) of Libanius him 
of the. honorary rank of Prztorian præfect, as ſelf. . | 3 
leſs illuſtrious chan the title of 1 on N 
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We. 00 H 4 P. for the 8 qualities of the mind, with which they themſelves 


"A — are ſo plentifully endowed. Julian might diſdain the acclamations 
Noe? "&% 5 .of a venal court, who adored the Imperial purple ; but he was deeply 
— „ flattered by the praiſe, the admonition, the freedom, and the envy - 


of an independent philoſopher, who refuſed his favours, loved his 
perſon, cglebrated his fame, and protected his memory. The volu- 
; minous"wyitings of Libanius Rill exiſt ; for the molt part, they are 
the vain and idle compoſitions of an orator, who cultivated the ſeience 
of words; the productions of a recluſe ſtudent, whoſe” mind, regard- 
leſs of his contemporaries, was inceſſantly f fixed on the Trojan war, 


OF and the Athenian comm wealth. 4 Yet the > fophiſt of: Antioch ſome- 
s %. times deſcended from this imaginary elevation; he entertained a 

- © various and elaborate correſpondeſiee ; he praiſed the virtues of his 

Wy © own times; he boldly arraigned the haſh of public and private 


life; and he eloquently pleaded the cauſe of Antioch againſt the juſt 
reſentment by Julian and Theodoſius. It is the common Ealamity 

1 of old age *, to loſe whatever might have rendered it deſirable; but 
x Libanins oy the peculiar misfortune of ſurviving the reli- 
gion and tlis ſciences, to which he had conſegated,; his genius. The 
" friend of Julfan Was an indignant ſpectitsr of the triumph of Chriſ- 
ot 3 8 the proſpect of the viſible 

£ Fx ee 
* en hope: celeſtial 


1. Near t two cbouſanbef his 9 45 a mode 1 His birth is $5 to the your 314. | 
of compoſition in which Libanius was thought He ameritions the ſeventy-ſixth year of his 
to excel, are Mil extant, and already publiſh- age (N. Di 390. ), and ſeems to allude to ſome 
ed. The may 2 their ſubtle and events of aſtill later date. 
8 elegant brev yet entley, (Diſſerta- 2#Libanius has compoſed the vain, prolix, | 
* tion upon Phalaris, p- 187.) might zuſtly, but curious narrative of his own life (tom. ii. 
8 f = though quaintly, obſerve, that “you feel by p. 1—84. edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius 
5 5 the emptineſs and deadneſs of them, that (p. 130 — 135.) has left a conciſe and unfa- 
N you converſe with fome ming W vourable account. Among the mederns, 


2 75 . 4. with his elbow on Luc * : 1 (Hiſt. es r tom. iv. p. 
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The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the felcr k in ex. P. 


the beginning of the ſpring; and he diſmiſſed, with contempt and ae 
reproach, the ſenate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor March of - * Fx. ; 


"lian to the 


c beyond the limits of their own territory, to which he was reſolved 2 


never to return. After a laborious march of two days“, he halted March 3. 
on the third, at Beræa, or Aleppo, where he had the mortification of 
finding a ſenate almoſt entirely Chriſtian ; who received with cold 


+ 


and formal demonſtrations of reſpect, the eloquent ſermon of the 


apoſtle of paganiſm. The ſon of one of the moſt iHuftrious citi- 
zens of Beræa, who had embraced, either from intereſt or conſcience, 


the religion of the emperor, was diſinherited by his angry pa- 
rent. The father and the ſon were invited to the Imperial table. 


julian, placing himſelf between them, attempted, without ſucceſs, 


to inculcate the leſſon and example of toleration; ſupported, with af- 
fected calmneſs, the indiſcreet zeal of the aged Chriſtian, who ſeemed 
to forget the ſentiments of nature, and the duty of a ſubject; and, 


at length turning towards the afflicted youth, „Since you have loſt 
* a father,” ſaid he, © «for my ſake, it is incumbent on me to ſupply 
* hig place 2 0 The e emperor was received i in a manneg much more 


agreeable to his wiſhes at Batnz, a a town pleaſantly ſeated in 


a. grove of cypreſles, about twenty miles from the city of Hierapolis- 
The ſolemn rites of ſacrifice were decently; prepared by the inhabit— 


. ants of Batnæ, who ſeemed attached to the worſhip of their tutelar 


. 


371—576.), Fabricius Gibliot. Græc. tom. glected the great communication between 
vii. p. 378—414- ), and Lardner (Heathen Antioch and the Euphrates... See Weſleling.. 


Teſtimonies, tom. iv. p. 127—163, JL 1 7 Itinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hiſt. des Grands 

iluſtrated the character and writings of this Chemins, tom. ii, p. 100. 

famous ſophiſt. 3 julian alludes to this ident (epiſt. 
From Antioch. to Lichede: on he ther; xxvii.), which is more dittinly related by 

tory of Chaleis, the road, over hills and Theodoret (I. iii. c. 22.). 'Fhe intolerant: . 

through moraſſes, was extremely bad; and ſpirit of the father is applauded by Tillemont: . 


the looſe ſtones were cemented only with (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. P- $34) and 


ſand (Julian, epiſt. xxvii.). It is ſingular even by La. e (Vie de Julien, p 
enough, that the Romans ſhould have ne- 41 3002 | | 5 
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, deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but the ſerious piety of Julian was 


1 1 
3 — offended by the tumult of their applauſe; and he too clearly dis- 
5 4 cerned, that the ſmoke which aroſe from their altars was the incenſe 
of flattery, rather than of devotion. The ancient and magnificent 


temple, which had ſanctified, for ſo many ages, the city of Hiera- 


polis , no longer ſubſiſted; and the conſecrated wealth, which af- 


forded a liberal maintenance to more than three hundred prieſts, 
might haſten its downfall. Yet Julian enjoyed the ſatisfaction of 
embracing a philoſopher and a friend, whoſe religious firmneſs had 
withſtood the preſſing and repeated ſolicitations of Conſtantius 
and. Gallus, . as often as thoſe princes lodged at his houſe, in 
their paſſage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of military pre- 


pParation, and the careleſs confidence of a familiar correſpondence, 


the zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform. He had 
now undertaken an important and difficult war; and the anxiety of 


the event rendered him till more attentive to obſerve and regyſter the 


moſt trifling preſages, from which, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, any knowledge of futurity could be derived **, He informed 


Libanius of his progreſs as far as Hierapolis, by an legant epiſtle ”, 


which diſplays the facility of his genius, and his tender 1 1 for 


the ſophiſt of Antioch. i 
Hierapolis, ſituate almoſt on the banks of the Euphrates **, had 4 


been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Raman Me, who 
immediately PE. the preat river on a W of n which was 


3? See the curiods treatiſe de Dei Syria, 7 the inauſpicious N which Am- 
inſerted among the works of Lucian (tom. iii. minus (xxiii. 2.) has carefully recorded, 


p. 451—499, edit. Reitz... The fingular Julian, epiſt. xxvii. p. 399 . 


appellation of Ninus vetus (Ammian. xiv. 8.) J take the earlieſt opportunity of ac- 
might induce a ſuſpicion, that Hierapolis knowledging my obligatious to M. d*Anville, 
had been the royal ſeat of the Aſſyrians. for his recent geography of the Euphrates 


32 julian (epiſt. xxviii.) kept a regular ac- and Tigris (Paris, 1780, in 4to.), which par- 


count of all the fortunate omens; bur he ticularly illuſtrates the expedition of Julian. 
3 * a — 9 
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n conſtructed”. "611 Th; the inclinations of Julian had been ſimi⸗ e _ "Rb, 
lar to thoſe of his predeceſſor, he might have waſted the active and * a | 
ortant ſeaſon of the year in the circus of Samoſata, or in the * 2 4 : 
" churches of Edeſſa. But as the warlike emperor, inſtead of Con- 
ſtantius, had choſen Alexander for his model, he advanced with- . 
out delay to Carrhz , à very ancient city of Meſopotamia, 

at the diſtance of ae miles from Hierapolis. The temple + 
of the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian; but the halt of 


a few days Was principally employed in completing the immenſe 


preparations of the Perſian. wary The ſecret of the expedition had | WA 
hitherto remained in his own breaſt ; but as Carrhæ is the point of E-: 
ſeparation of the two great roads, he could no longer conceal, whe= © . 


ther it was his deſign to attack the dominions of Sapor on the ſide 2 
of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached 5 
an army of thirty thouſand men, under the command of his kinſman 
|; 4 Procopius, and of Sebaſtian, who had been duke of Egypt. They - , 
were ordered to direct their march towards Niſibis, and to ſecure * 
tte frontier from the deſultory incurſions of the enemy, before they 83 
attempted the paſſage of the Tigris. Their ſubſequent operations | 
were left to the diſcretion of. the generals; but Julian expected, that 
after waſting with fire and ſword the fertile diſtricts of Media 
- and "Adiabene, they might arrive under the walls of Cteſiphon about 
the ſame time, that he himſelf, advancing with equal ſteps along 
the banks of the Euphrates, ſhould beſiege the capital of the Perſian 
monarchy. The ſucceſs of this well-concerted plan depended, in PDiſaffecdtion 
a great meaſure, on the e ready aſſiſtance of the oy of - DE 


There are ret paſſages p< TTY a * 'fdence of r! Sabzans, and of Boats: 
miles of each other; 1. Zeugma, celebrated See the Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad 
by the ancients L. Bir, frequented by the calcem Vit. Saladin,), a work from which I 
, moderns; and, 3. The bridge of Menbiga dr have obtained much Oriental knowledge, con- 
Hierapolis, at the diſtance of four paraſangs cerning the ancient and modern geography 


* the city. 1 of * * the * countries. . 
Haran, of Care, was the ancient re- r * 
Vor. il. * ok 15 3 1 ſe © > iments 40 
% \ | _ a * 
| . ; & 
* 
* " : * * 
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— might detach an army of four thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand 
foot, to the aſſiſtance of the Romans. But the feeble Arſaces 


Tiranus, king of Armenia, had degenerated {till more ſhamefully 


than his father Choſroes, from the manly virtues of the great Ti- 
ridates; and as the puſillanimous monarch was averſe to any enter- 
Prize of danger and glory, he could diſguiſe his timid indolence 
by the more decent excuſes of religion and gratitude. He ex- 
Preſſed a pious attachment to the memory of Conſtantius, from 
whoſe hands he had received in marriage Olympias, the daugh- 
ter of the præfect Ablavius; and the alliance of a female, who had 
been educated as the deſtined wife of the emperor Conſtans, exalted 


the dignity of a Barbarian king. Tiranus profeſſed the Chriſtian 


religion; he reigned over a nation of Chriſtians; and he was re- 
ſtrained, by every principle of conſcience and intereſt, from contri- 
buting to the victory, which would conſummate the ruin of the 


church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was exaſperated by the 


indiſcretion of Julian, Who treated the king of Armenia as his 
Nave, and as the enemy of the gods. The haughty and threatening 
ſtyle of the Imperial mandates ** awakened the ſecret indignation of a 
prince, who, in the humiliating ſtate of dependence, was Rill con- 
ſcious of his royal deſeent from the Arlacides, the lords of the Eaſt, 


E ar che u of the 4:47 0 Sg nog $115 249 it 1 OY 


37 See CA 3 . iii. 5. 7 , nie gave 4 12 8 . Tok Bag CA, 


edit. Hutchinſon. Artavaſdes might have an expreſſion more ſuitable to a Roman than 


ſupplied Marc Antony with 16,000, horſe, a Chriſtian, 
armed and diſciplined after the Parthian % Ammianus. (ili. 2. ) utes word much 


manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio, tom. v. too ſoft for the occaſion, monucrat. Mura- 
p. 117.) tori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Græc. tom. vii 
3% Moſes of Chorene (Hiſt. Armeniac. 1. p. 86.) has publiſhed an epiſtle from Julian to 
iii. c. 11. p. 242.) fixes his acceſſion (A. D. the ſatrap Arſaces; fierce, vulgar, and (though 
354.) to the 17th year of Conſtantius. it might deceive Sozomen, I. vi. c. 5. ), mo 
- 39 Ammian. Xx. 11. Athanaſius (tom. i. probably ſpurious. La Bleterie (Hiſt. de Jo- 
p-. 856.) ſays, in general terms, that Con- vien, tom. i. p. 339+) tranſlates nm | 
25 : 


- 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The military diſpoſitions of Julian were {kilfully contrived. to © H A 7. 


deceive the ſpies, and to divert the attention, of Sapor. The legions 


a ſudden they wheeled to the right; traverſed the level and naked 
plain of Carrhæ; and reached, on the third day, the banks of the 
Euphrates, den the ſtrong town of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, 
had been founded by the Macedonian kings. From thence the em- 
peror purſued his march, above ninety miles, along the winding 
ſtream of the Euphrates, till, at length, about one month after his 
departure from Antioch, he diſcovered the towers of Circeſium, the 
extreme limit of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian, the 
moſt numerous that any of the Cæſars had ever led againſt Perſia, 
conſiſted of ſixty- five thouſand effective and well-diſciplined ſoldiers. 
The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and Barba- 
rians, had been ſelected from the different provinces; and a juſt pre- 
eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and perſon of their beloved prince. A 


formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had been tranſported from 


another climate, and almoſt from another world, to invade a diſtant 
country, of whoſe name and ſituation they were ignorant. The 
love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial ſtandard ſeveral tribes 
of Saracens, or roving Arabs, whoſe ſervice Julian had commanded, 


\ 
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appeared to direct their march towards Niſibis and the Tigris. On 2 yy” 


arations. 


while he ſternly refuſed the payment of the accuſtomed ſubſidies. 


The broad channel of the Euphrates“ was crowded by a fleet of 


eleven hundred ſhips, deſtined to attend the motions, and to ſatisfy 


the wants, of the Roman army. The military ſtrength of the fleet 


was compoſed of fifty armed gallies; and theſe were accompanied 


47 Larkin flumen Euphraten artabat. 29, &c. in the 2d volume of Spelman's 
Ammian. xxiii. 3. Somewhat higher, at the tranſlation). If the breadth of the Euphrates 


fords of Thapſacus, the river is four ſtadia, at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 1 } i- 
or 800 yards, almoſt half an Engliſh mile, yards (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 33 55 


broad ( Xenophon Anabaſis, I. i. p. 41. edit. the enormous difference muſt ly ariſe from 
* with Foſter's Obſervations, p. the depth of the channel. 5 


31 3 . Tre by 


— 
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by an equal number of flat-bottomed boats, which might occaſionally 
be connected into the form of temporary bridges. The reſt of the 


_ ſhips, partly conſtructed of timber, and partly covered with raw 


Julian enters 
the Perfian 
territories, 


April 7th, 


hides, were laden with an almoſt inexhauſtible ſupply of arms and 
engines, of utenſils and proviſions. The vigilant humanity of Ju- 
lian had embarked a very large magazine of vinegar and biſcuit for 
the uſe of the ſoldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine ; 
and rigorouſly ſtopped a long ſtring of ſuperfluous camels that at- 
tempted to follow the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls 
into the Euphrates at Circeſium“; and as ſoon as the trumpet 
gave the ſignal of march, the Romans paſſed the little ſtream which 
ſeparated two mighty and hoſtile empires. The cuſtom of ancient 
diſcipline required a military oration ; and Julian embraced every 
opportunity of diſplaying his eloquence. He animated the impatient 
and attentive legions by the example of the inflexible courage and 


_ glorious triumphs of their anceſtors. . He excited their reſentment by 


a lively picture of the inſolence of the Perſians; and he exhorted 
them to imitate his firm reſolution, either to extirpate that perfi- 
dious nation, or to devote his life in the cauſe of the republic. The 
eloquence of Julian was enforced by a donative of one hundred 
and thirty pieces of ſilver to every ſoldier ; and the bridge of the 
Chaboras was inſtantly cut away, to convince the troops that they 
muſt place their hopes of ſafety in the ſucceſs of their arms. Vet 
the prudence of the emperor induced him to ſecure a remote frontier, 
perpetually expoſed to the inroads of the hoſtile Arabs. A detachment 


of four thouſand men was left at Circeſium, which completed, to the 


3 0 ten thouſand, the Tons 3 of that important 


Lortre 


From 


* Monumentum tutiſſimum et fabre po- ambiunt flumina, velut ſpatium inſulare fin- 
tum, caj us menia Abora (the Orientals gentes. Ammian. xxiii. 5. 
* Chaboras or Chabour) « et Euphrates * The enterprize and armament of Johan 


of 


are 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy's country *?, 
the country of an active and artful enemy, the order of march was 
diſpoſed in three columns ©. 
ſequently of the whole army, was placed in the centre, under the 
peculiar command of their maſter=general Victor. On the right, 
the brave Nevitta led a column of ſeveral legions along the banks of 
the Euphrates, and almoſt always in fight of the fleet. The left 


flank of the army was protected by the column of cavalry. Hor- 


miſdas and Arinthzus were appointed generals of the horſe; and the 
ſingular adventures of Hormiſdas * are not undeſerving of our notice. 
He was a Perſian prince, of the royal race of the Saſſanides, who, in 
the troubles of the minority of Sapor, had eſcaped from priſon to the 
hoſpitable court of the great Conſtantine. Hormiſdas, at firſt, excited 
the compaſſion, and, at length, acquired the eſteem, of his new maſters; 
his valour and fidelity raiſed him to the military honours of the 


Roman ſervice ; and, though a Chriſtian, he might indulge the ſecret 


ſatisfaction of convincing his ungrateful country, that an oppreſſed ſub- 
jet may prove the moſt dangerous enemy. Such was the diſpo- 
fition of the three principal columns. The front and flanks of the 
army were covered by Lucillianus with a flying detachment of fifteen 
hundred light-armed ſoldiers, whoſe active vigilance obſerved the 
moſt diſtant ſigns, and conveyed the earlieſt notice, of any hoſtile 
approach, ogg: and Senn ons duke of ne con- 


17 
-1)1 


are deſcribed by himſelf (Epiſt. xxvii. 3 Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 3, 4, 5 5.), Liba- 
nius (Orat. Parent. c. 108, 109. p. 332, 333.) 
Zoſimus (1. iii. p. 160, 161, 162.), Sozomen 
0. vi. c. 1.), and John Malela (tom. ii. p. 17. ). 
Before he enters Perſia, Ammianus co- 
piouſly deſcribes (xxi1i. 6. p. 396-419. edit. 
Gronov. in 4to.) the eighteen great ſatrapies, 
or provinces (as far as the Seric, or Chineſe 
frontiers), which were OR, to the Saſſa- 
nides. 
= al 


fx 2 _ 
#233 F# 


45 8 abt 1. ) and Zoſimus « 
iii. p. 162, 163.) have pan HENS 
the order of march. 

45 'The adventures of Hormiſdas are re- 
lated with ſome mixture of fable (Zoſimus, 
I. ii. p. 100—102 3 Tillemont, Hiſt. des Em- 
pereurs, tom. iv. p. 198.) . It is impoſſible 
that he ſhould be the brother (frater germa- 
nus) of an elde and petbumous child: nor 
do I recollect that Ammianus ever gives him 
that title, 


4 


— 
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The ftrength of the infantry, and con- over the de- 


ſert of Meſo- 
potamia, 


ducted | 
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ducted the troops. of the rear- guard; the baggage, ſecurely, pro- 
ceeded in the intervals of the columns; and the ranks, from a 
motive either of uſe or oſtentation, were formed in ſuch open 


order, that the whole line of march extended almoſt ten miles. 


The ordinary poſt of Julian was at the head of the centre column; 
but as he preferred the duties of a general to the ſtate of a monarch, 
he rapidly moved, with a ſmall eſcort of light cavalry, to the front, 
the rear, the flanks, wherever his preſence could animate or protect 
the march of the Roman army. The country which they traverſed 
from the Chaboras, to the cultivated lands of Aſſyria, may be con- 
ſidered as a part of the deſert of Arabia, a dry and barren waſte, 


which could never be improved by the moſt powerful arts of hu- 
man induſtry. 


Julian marched over the ſame ground which had 
been trod above ſeven hundred years before by the footſteps of the 
younger Cyrus, and which is deſcribed by one of the companions of 
his expedition, the ſage and heroic Xenophon *', * The country 
was a plain throughout, as even as the ſea, and full of worm- 
wood; and if any other kind of ſhrubs or reeds grew there, they 
but no trees could be ſeen. Buſtards 
and oſtriches, antelopes and wild aſſes“, appeared to be the only 
inhabitants of the deſert; and the fatigues of the march were al- 
„ Jeviated by the amuſements of the chace. The looſe ſand of the 
deſert was frequently raiſed by the wind into clouds of duſt : and a 
great number of the ſoldiers of Julian, with their tents, were ſud- 
denly thrown to the ground * the violence of an UunexpeRed 
hurricane. | 


cc 
«had all an aromatic ſmell ; 


cc 


cc 


either a 15 or a geographer will al- 
low. 


Mr. Spelman, the Engliſh tranſlator of 


47 See the firſt book of the Anabaſis, p. 


authentic. Vet Xenophon's memory, per- 


haps many years after the expedition, has 
ſometimes betrayed him; and the diſtances 
which he marks are 1 larger than 


6 


the Anabaſis (vol. 1. p. 5 .), confounds the 
antelope with the roe-buck, and the wild-aſs 


. with the zebra. 


The 


r THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The ſandy plains of Meſopotamia were abatidored to the ante- 
ona and wild aſſes of the deſert ;- but a variety of populous towns 


and villages were pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Euphrates, 


and in the iſlands which are occaſionally formed by that river. The 
city of Annah, or Anatho “, the actual reſidence of an Arabian Emir, 
is compoſed of two long Ken which incloſe within a natural forti- 
fication, a ſmall iſland in the midſt, and two fruitful ſpots on either 
ſide, of the Euphrates. Ihe warlike inhabitants of Anatho ſhewed 
a diſpoſition to ſtop the march of a Roman emperor; till they were 
diverted from ſuch fatal preſumption by the mild exhortations of 
prince Hormiſdas, and the approaching terrors of the fleet and army. 
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They implored, and experienced, the clemency of Julian; who_ 


tranſplanted the people to an advantageous ſettlement, near Chalcis in 
Syria, and admitted Puſæus, the governor, to an honourable rank 
in his ſervice and friendſhip. But the impregnable fortreſs of Thi- 


lutha could ſcorn the menace of a ſiege; and the emperor was 


obliged to content himſelf with an inſulting promiſe, that when he 
had ſubdued the interior provinces, of Perſia, Thilutha would no 
longer refuſe to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The inhabitants 
of the open towns, unable to reſiſt, and unwilling to yield, fled with 
precipitation; and their houſes, filled with ſpoil and proviſions, 
were occupied by the ſoldiers of Julian, who. maſſacred, without 
remorſe, and without puniſhment, ſome defenceleſs women. During 
che march, the Surenas, or Perſian general, and Malek Rodoſaces, 


the renowned Emir of the tribe of Gaſſan „inceſſantly hovered 


round 


49 See Voyages de Tavernier, part i. I. iii. tries which they viſit. Shaw and Tournefort 
p. 316. and more eſpecially Viaggi di Pietro deſerve an honourable exception. 


della Valle, tom. i. lett. xyii, p. 671, Kc. Famoſi nominis latro, ſays Ammianus; 


He was ignorant of the old name and con- an high encomium for an Arab. The tribe 
dition of Annah. Our blind travellers ei of Gaſſan had ſettled on the edge of Syria, 


dynaſty 


| polleſs any previous knowledge of the coun- and reigned ſome time in Damaſcus, under a 


Deſcription 
of Aﬀyna. 


* 
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round the army: every ſtraggler was intercepted; every detachment was 
attacked; and the valiant Hormiſdas eſcaped with ſome difficulty from 
their: hands. But the Barbarians were finally repulſed : the country 
became every day leſs favourable to the operations of cavalry z' and 
when the Romans arrived at Macepracta, they perceived the ruins of 
the wall, which had been conſtrued by the ancient kings of Aſſyria, 
to ſecure their dominions from the incurſions of the Medes. Theſe 
preliminaries of the expedition of Julian appear to have employed 
about fifteen days; and we may compute near three hundred miles 
from the fortreſs of Circeſium to the wall of Macepracta *', © 

The fertile province. of Aſſyria 7 which ſtretched 3 
Tigris, as far as the mountains of Media *', extended about four 
hundred miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta to the terri- 
tory of Baſra, where the united ſtreams of the Euphrates and 
Tigris diſcharge themſelves into the Perſian Gulf. The whole 
country might have claimed the peculiar name of Meſopotamia; as 


the two rivers, which are never more diſtant than fifty, approach, 


between Bagdad and Fa within twenty-five, min of each 


dvynaſty of thirty- one kings, or emirs, from that the Tra Arabi of Abulfeda has not been 


the time of Pompey to that of the Khakif + tranſlated... 


Omar. D' Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 


p. 360. Pocock, Specimen Hiſt. Arabica, 
p-. 75-78. The name of Rodoſaces does not 


appear in the liſt, 


5: See Ammianus (xxiv. 1 2. 4 Libanius 
(Orat. Parental. c. 110, 111. p. 334-), £0- 


'Amus (I. iii. p. 164—168, ). 


* 'T ho deſcription of Afſyria i is furniſhed by 
Herodotus (1. i. c. 192, &c.), who ſometimes 
writes for children, and ſometimes for phi- 
loſophers; by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1070 1082. ), 
and by Ammianus (1. xxiii. c. 6.). The moſt 


uſeful of the modern travellers are Tavernmes 


(parti. I. ii. p. 226—258.), Otter (tom. ii. 
p. 35 — 69. and 189—224-), and Niebuhr 
(tom. ii. p. 172—288.). Vet! much regret 


533 Ammianus remarks, — the primitive 
Aﬀyria, which comprehended Ninus (Ni- 
niveh) and Arbela, had aſſumed the more re- 
cent and pecul.ar appellation of Adiabene: 
and he ſeems to fix Teredon, Vologeſi:, and 
Apollonia, as the extreme Cities of the actual 


province of Aſſyria. 


The two rivers unite at Apamea, or 
Corna (one hundred miles from the Perſian 
Gulf), into the broad ſtream of the Paſitigris, 
or Shat-ul-Arab. The Euphrates formerly 
reached the ſea by a ſeparate channel, which 


was obſtructed and diverted by the citizens of 


Orchoe, about twenty miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of modern Baſra (d*Anville, in the Memoires 
de FAcad. des nn tom. xxx. p. 
170—191.). 

other. 
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other. A multitude of artificial canals, dug without mach labour 
in a ſoft and yielding ſoil, connected the rivers, and interſected the 


plain, of Aſſyria. The uſes of theſe artificial canals were various 


and important. They ſerved to diſcharge the ſuperfluous waters 
from one river into the other, at the ſeaſon of their reſpective inun- 
dations. Subdividing themſelves into ſmaller and ſmaller branches, 
they refreſhed the dry lands, and ſupplied the deficiency of rain. 
They facilitated the intercourſe of peace and commerce; and, as 
the dams could be ſpeedily broke down, they armed the deſpair of 
the Aſſyrians with the means of oppoſing a ſudden deluge to the 
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progreſs of an invading army. To the ſoil and climate of Aſſyria, 


nature had denied ſome of her choiceſt gifts, the vine, the olive, 
and the fig- tree; but the food which ſupports the life of man, and 
particularly wheat and barley, were produced with inexhauſtible fer- 
tility; and the huſbandman, who committed his ſeed to the earth, 
vas frequently rewarded with an encreaſe of two, or even of three, 
hundred. The face of the country was interſperſed with groves of 


- innumerable palm-trees *; and the diligent natives celebrated, either 


in verſe or proſe, the three hundred and ſixty uſes to which the 


trunk, the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit, were ſkil- 
fully applied. Several manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of leather 


and linen, employed the induſtry of a numerous people, and af- 


forded valuable materials for foreign trade; which appears, however, 
to have been conducted by the hands of ſtrangers. Babylon had 
been converted into a royal park; but near the ruins of the ancient 
capital, new cities had ſucceſſively ariſen, and the populouſneſs of 
the country was diſplayed in the multitude of towns and villages, 


which were built of bricks, dried in the ſun, and ſtrongly cemented | 


55 The learned Kempfer, a as a botaniſt, an | (Ameenitat. Exoticæ, Faſcicul. iv. p. 660 — 
antiquary, and a traveller, has exhauſted 764.) the whole ſubject of palm trees. 
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8 LEY r. with bitumen; ; the natural and peculiar production of the Baby- 


L—— lonian foil. While the fucceſſors of Cyrus reigned over Aſia, the 
province of Aſſyria alone maintained, during a third part of the 

year, the luxurious plenty of the table and houſehold of the Great 
King. Four conſiderable villages were affigned for the ſubſiſtence 
of his Indian dogs; eight hundred ſtallions, and ſixteen thouſand 
mares, were conſtantly kept, at the expence of the country, for the 
royal ſtables : and as the daily tribute, which was paid to the ſatrap, 
amounted to one Engliſh buſhel of filver, we may compute the annual 
revenue of Aſſyria at more than twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling * | 


| Invaſion of The fields of Aſſyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities 
8 4 of war; and the philoſopher retaliated on a guiltleſs people the 
May. acts of rapine and cruelty, which had been committed by their 


haughty maſter in the Roman provinces. The trembling Aſſyrians 
- fummoned the rivers to their aſſiſtance; and completed, with their 
own hands, the ruin of their country. The roads were rendered 
impracticable; a flood of waters was poured into the camp; and, 
during ſeveral days, the troops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the moſt diſcouraging hardſhips. . But every obſtacle was ſur- 
mounted by the perſeverance of the legionaries, who were inured 
to toil as well as to danger, arid who felt themſelves animated by 
the ſpirit of their leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; the 
waters were reſtored to their proper channels; whole groves of 


56 Afyria yielded to the Perſian fatrap, an 


Artaba of filver each day. The well-known 


proportion of weights and meaſures (ſee Bi- 


ſhop Hooper's elaborate Inquiry), the ſpeci- 
| kc gravity of water and filver, and the value 
of that metal, will afford,. after a ſhort pro- 
ceſs, the annual revenue which I have ſtated. 
Yet the Great King received no more than 
1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (252, oool.) 
from Aſſyria. The compariſon of two paſ- 


89—96.) reveals an important difference 


ſages in Herodotus (I. i. c. 192. J. iii. c. 


between the gro/5, and the act, revenue 
of Perſia; the ſums paid by the pro- 
vince, and the gold or filver depoſited in the 
royal treaſure. The monarch might annually 
ſave three millions fix hundred thouſand 
pounds, of the ſeventeen or eighteen millions 
raiſed upon the people. 


palm- 
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palm- trees were cut down, and placed along the broken parts of the 
road; and the army paſſed over the broad and deeper canals, on 
bridges. of floating rafts which were ſupported by the help of bladders, 
'Two cities of Aſſyria preſumed to reſiſt the arms of a Roman em- 
peror: and they both paid the ſevere penalty of their raſhneſs. At 
the diſtance of fifty miles from the royal reſidence of Cteſiphon, 
Periſabor, or Anbar, held the ſecond rank in the province: a city, 
large, populous, and well fortified, ſurrounded with a double wall, 
_ , almoſt encompaſſed by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended 

by the valour of a numerous garriſon. The exhortations of 
| Hormiſdas were repulſed with contempt ; and the ears of the Per- 
ſian prince were wounded by a juft reproach, that, unmindful 
of his royal birth, he conducted an army of ftrangers againſt his 
king and country. The Aſſyrians maintained their loyalty by a 
ſkilful, as well as vigorous, defence; till the lucky ſtroke of a 


battering-ram, having opened a large breach, by ſhattering one of 


the angles of the wall, they haſtily retired into the fortifications of 


the interior citadel. The foldiers of Julian ruſhed impetuouſly into 


the town, and, after the full gratification of every military appetite, 
Periſabor was reduced to aſhes ; and the engines which aſſaulted the 
citadel were planted on the ruins of the ſmoking houſes. » The 
conteſt was continued by an inceſſant and mutual diſcharge of 
miſſile weapons; and the ſuperiority which the Romans might derive 
from the mechanical powers of their baliſtæ and catapultz was coun- 
terbalanced by the advantage of the ground on the fide of the be- 
ſieged. But as ſoon as an Helepolis had been conſtructed, which 
could engage on equal terms with the loftieſt ramparts; the tre- 
mendous aſpect of a moving turret, that would leave no hope ot 
reſiſtance or of mercy, terrified. the defenders of the citadel into an 
humble ſubmiſſion ; and the place was furrendered only two days 


after Julian firſt appeared under the walls of Periſabor. Two 
4K 2 | thouſand 


Siege of 
Periſabor, 
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thouſand five bindred perſons, of both ſexes, the feeble remnant of 


—— A flouriſhing people, were permitted to retire: the plentiful maga- 


of Maoga- 
malcha. 
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zines of corn, of arms, and of ſplendid furniture, were partly diſtri- 


buted among the troops, and partly reſerved for the public ſervice: 


the uſclefs ſtores were deſtroyed by fire, or thrown into the ſtream 
of the Euphrates ; and the fate of Amida was revenged by the total 
ruin of Periſabor. "0 

The city, or rather fortreſs, of Maogamalcha, which was de- 
fended by ſixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two ſtrong and 
ſolid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been conſtructed 
at the diſtance of eleven miles, as the ſafeguard of the capital of Perſia. 
The emperor, apprehenſive of leaving ſuch an important fortreſs 
in his rear, immediately formed the ſiege of Maogamalcha ; and 
the Roman army was diſtributed, for that purpoſe, into three. di- 
viſions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a detachment 
of heavy- armed foot, was ordered to clear the country, as far as 
the banks of the Tigris, and the ſuburbs of Cteſiphon. The con- 
duct of the attack was aſſumed by Julian himſelf, who ſeemed 
to place his whole dependence in the military engines which he 
erected againſt the walls; while he ſecretly contrived a more effica- 
cious inethod of introducing his troops into the heart of the city. 
Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the-trenches were 
opened at a conſiderable diſtance, and graqually prolonged as far as 
the edge of the ditch. The ditch was ſpeedily filled with earth ; 
and, by the inceſſant labour of the troops, a mine was carried under 
the foundations of the walls, and ſuſtained; at ſufficient intervals, by 
props of timber. Three choſen cohorts, advancing in a ſingle file, 
filently explored the dark and dangerous paſſage; till their intrepid 
leader whiſpered: back the intelligence, that he was ready to ifſuc- 
from his confinement into the ſtreets of the hoſtile city. Julian 
checked their Dur; that he might enſure their ſucceſs; and im- 


Þ mediately 
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mediately diverted the attention of the garriſon, by. the 3 and CHAP: 
elamour of a general aſſault. The Perſians, who, from their walls. 
contemptuouſly beheld the progreſs of an impotent attack, celebrated, 
with ſongs of triumph, the glory of Sapor ; and ventured to aſſure 
the emperor, that he might aſcend the ſtarry manſion of Ormuſd, 
before he could hope to take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. 
The city was already taken. Hiſtory has recorded the name of a 
private ſoldier, the firſt who aſcended from the mine into a deſerted 
tower. The paſſage was widened by his companions, who preſſed 
forwards with impatient valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were al- 
ready in the midſt of the city. The aſtoniſhed garriſon abandoned 
the walls, and their only hope of ſafety; the gates were inſtantly 


burſt open ; and the revenge of the ſoldier, unleſs it were ſuſpended 


by luſt or avarice, was fatiated by an undiſtinguiſhing- maſſacre. | 
The governor, who had yielded on a promife of mercy, was burnt 
alive, a few days afterwards, on a charge of having uttered 
fome diſreſpectful words againſt the honour of Prince Hormiſdas. | 
The fortifications were razed to the ground; and not a. veſtige was | 
left, that the city of Maogamalcha had ever exiſted. The neigh- 
bourhood of the capital of Perſia was adorned with three. ſtately pa- 
laces, laboriouſly enriched with every production that could gratify 
the luxury and pride of an Eaſtern monarch. The pleafant ſituation _ * 
of the gardens along the banks of the Tigris, was improved, ac- 
cording to the Perſian taſte, by the ſymmetry of flowers, fountains, 
and ſhady walks: and ſpacious parks were incloſed for the reception | 
of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were maintained at a | 
| conſiderable expence for the pleaſure of the royal chace. The park- | 
walls were broke down, the ſavage game was abandoned to the darts 
of the ſoldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were reduced to aſhes, by 
the command of the Roman emperor. Julian, on this occaſion, 
ſhewed himſelf ignorant, or careleſs, of the laws of civility, which 
2 f 3 the 
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the prudence and refinement of poliſhed ages have eſtabliſhed: be- 
tween hoſtile princes. - Yet theſe wanton ravages need not excite 
in our breaſts any vehement emotions of pity or reſentment. A 
ſimple, naked, ſtatue, finiſhed by the hand of a Grecian artiſt, is of 
more genuine value than all theſe rude and coſtly monuments of 
Barbaric labour: and, if we are more deeply affected by the ruin of 
à palace, than by the conflagration of a cottage, our humanity muſt 
have formed a very erroneous eſtimate of the miſeries of human 


life“. 


julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Perſians: and the 
painters of that nation repreſented the invader of their country under 
the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from his mouth a con- 
ſuming fire. To his friends and ſoldiers, the philoſophic hero 
appeared in 2 more amiable light; and his virtues were never more 
conſpicuouſly diſplayed; than in the laſt, and moſt active, period of 
his life. He practiſed, without effort, and almoſt without merit, 
the habitual qualities of temperance and ſobriety. According to the 
dictates of that artificial wiſdom, which aſſumes an abſolute dominion 
over the mind and body, he fternly refuſed. himſelf the indulgence 
of the moſt natural appetites . In the warm climate of Aſſyria, 
which ſolicited a luxurious people to the gratification of every ſen- 
ſual defire®, a youthful conqueror preſerved his chaſtity pure and 
inviolate : nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a motive of curio- 


57 'The operations of the Aſſyrian war are 


circumſtantially related by Ammianus (xxiv. 
2, 3, 4» 5-), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 112 


P- 168—180.), and Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 113. 144.). The military cri- 
ticiſms of the ſaint are devoutly copicd by 
Tillemont, his faithful ſlave. 
* Libanius de -ulciſcenda- Juliani nece, 
E. 13. p- 162. | | 
59 The famous examples of Cyrus, Alex- 


Ander, and Scipio, were acts of juſtice, Ja- 


lian's chaſtity was voluntary, and, in his 
opinion, meritorious. 

69. Salluſt (ap. Vet. Scholiaſt. Juvenal. 
Satir. i. 104.) obſerves, that nihil corrup- 
tius moribus. The matrons and virgins of 
Babylon freely mingled with the men, in 
licentious banquets: and as they felt the 
intoxication of wine and love, they gra- 
dually, and almoſt completely, threw aſide 
the incumbrance of dreſs; ad ultimum ima 


corporum velamenta projiciunt. Q. Cur- 


tius, v. 1. 


ſity, 
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ſity, to viſit his female captives of exquiſite beatity ©, who, inſtead 


of reſiſting his power, would have difputed with each other the 


honour of his embraces. With the ſame firmneſs that he reſiſted 
the allurements of love, he ſuſtained the hardſhips of war. When 
the Romans marched through the flat and flooded country, their 
ſovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, ſhared their fatigues, 
and animated their diligence. In every uſeful labour, the hand 6f 
Julian was prompt and ſtrenuous; and the Imperial purple was 
wet and dirty, as the coarſe garment of the meaneſt ſoldier. The 
two lieges allowed him ſome remarkable opportunities of fignal-- 


ing his perſonal valour, which, in the improved ſtate of the 


military art, can ſeldom be exerted by a prudent general. The 
emperor ſtood before the citadel of Periſabor, inſenſible of his ex- 


treme danger, and encouraged his troops to burſt open the gates of 


iron, till he was almoſt overwhelmed under a cloud of miffile wea- 


pons, and huge ſtones, that were directed againſt his perſon. As: 


he examined the exterior fortifications of Maogamalcha, two Per- 
ſians, devoting themſelves for their country, ſuddenly ruſhed upon 


him with drawn ſcimitars: the emperor dexterouſly received their 


blows on his uplifted ſhield; and, with a ſteady and well-aimed' 


thruſt, laid one of his adverſaries dead at his feet. The eſteem of a 


prince who poſſeſſes the virtues which he approves, is the nobleſt 
recompence of a deſerving ſubject; and the authority which Julian 
derived from his perſonal merit, enabled him to revive and enforce 
the rigour of ancient diſcipline. He puniſhed with death, or igno- 
miny, the miſbehaviour of three troops of horſe, who, in a ſkirmiſh. 
with the Surenas, had loſt their honour, and one of their ſtandards : 


Ex virginibus autem, quz ſpecioſæ ſunt but it: has been improved, by the perpetual 
captæ, et in Perſide, ubi fœminarum pul- mixture of Circaſſian blood (Herodot. I. iii. 
chritudo excellit, nec contrectare aliquam c. 97. Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, tom. iii. 
voluit nec videre. Ammian. xxiv. 4 The p. 420.) 
native race of Perſians is ſmall and ugly: 


ky 
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CH. *. and he diſtinguiſhed with ob/dional® crowns the valour of the fore- 
L=—— :moſt ſoldiers, who had aſcended into the city of Maogamalcha. After 
the ſiege of Periſabor, the firmneſs of the emperor was exerciſed by 

the inſolent avarice of the army, who loudly complained, that their 
ſervices were rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces 
of filver. His juſt indignation was expreſſed in the grave and manly 
language of a Roman. Riches are the object of your deſires? 
<« thoſe riches are in the hands of the Perſians; and the ſpoils of this 
* fruitful country are propoſed as the prize of your valour and diſci- 
e pline. Believe me,” added Julian, the Roman republic, which 
“formerly poſſeſſed ſuch immenſe treaſures, is now reduced to want 
and wretchedneſs ; ſince our princes have been perſuaded, by weak 

and intereſted miniſters, to purchaſe with gold the tranquillity of 
„ the Barbarians. The revenue is exhauſted ; the cities are ruined ; 
the provinces are diſpeopled. For myſelf, the only inheritance 

that I have received from my royal anceſtors, is a ſoul incapable 
of fear ; and as long as I am convinced that every real advantage 
is ſeated in the mind, I ſhall not bluſh to acknowledge an ho- 
<' nourable poverty, which, in the days of ancient virtue, was con- 
<« ſidered as the glory of Fabricius. That glory, and that virtue, 
% may be your own, if you will liſten to the voice of Heaven, and 
of your leader. But if you will raſhly perſiſt, if you are deter- 
« mined to renew the ſhameful and miſchievous examples of old 
« ſeditions, proceed—As it becomes an emperor who has filled the 
« firſt rank among men, I am prepared to die, ſtanding ; and to de- 


ſpiſe a precarious life, which, every hour, may depend on an 
<* accidental fever. If I have been found unworthy of the command, 
there are now among you (I ſpeak it with pride arid pleaſure), 


mian. xxiv. 4. Either Julian or his hiſtorian beſieged city (Aulus AI Noct. Attic, 
were unſkilful antiquaries. He ſhould have v. 6.). | 
given mural crowns. The ob/idional were 


| 

' | 62 Obſidionalibus coronis donati. Am- the reward of a general who had delivered a 
there 
: 
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« there are many chiefs, whoſe merit and experience are equal to 
« the conduct of the moſt important war. 


Such has been the tem- 
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« per of my reign, that I can retire, without regret, and without 


% apprehenſion, to the obſcurity of a private ſtation *.” The modeſt 
reſolution of Julian was anſwered by the unanimous applauſe and 
cheerful obedience of the Romans ; who declared their confidence of 
victory, while they fought under the banners of their heroic prince. 
Their courage was kindled by his frequent and familiar aſſeverations 


(for ſuch wiſhes were the oaths of Julian), & So may I reduce the 
Thus may I reſtore the ſtrength 


* Perſians under the yoke !” 
and ſplendour of the republic!“ 


paſſion of his ſoul : 


The love of fame was the ardent 


provided ſome materials for the ſophiſt of Antioch ©.” 

The ſucceſsful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the ob- 
ſtacles that oppoſed his march to the gates of Cteſiphon. But the 
reduction, or even the ſiege, of the capital of Perſia, was ſtill at a 
diſtance : nor can the military conduct of the emperor be clearly 
apprehended, without a knowledge of the country which was the 
theatre of his bold and ſkilful operations. Twenty miles to the 


but it was not before he trampled on the ruins 
of Maogamalcha, that he allowed himſelf to ſay, © We have now 


Hetranſports 
his fleet from 
the Euphra- 
tes to the 


Tigris. 


ſouth of Bagdad, and on the eaſtern bank of the Tigris, the curio- 


ſity of travellers has obſerved ſome ruins of the palaces of Cteſi- 
phon, which, in the time of Julian, was a great and populous city. 
The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were for ever extin- 


guiſhed ; and the only remaining garter of that Greek colony had 


I give this ſpeech as 3 and ge- 
nuine. Ammianus might hear, could tran- 


ſcribe, and was incapable of inventing, it. 


| I have uſed ſome ſlight freedoms, and con- 
_ clude with the molt forcible ſentence. | 
56 Ammian. xxiv. 3- Libanius, Orat. 


Parent. c. 122. p. 346. 
5 M. d'Anville (Mem. de l' Academie des 


Vor. Il. 


3. L 


1 tom. xxviii. p. 246—259.) has 
aſcertained the true poſition and diſtance of 
Babylon, Seleucia, Cteſiphon, Bagdad, &c: 


The Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle 


(tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 650—780.), ſeems to 
be the moſt intelligent ſpectator of that fa- 
mous province. He is a gentleman and a 
ſcholar, but intolerably vain and prolix. 


reſumed, 
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CHAP. reſumed, with the Affyrian language and manners, the primitive 
Ly — appellation. of Coche. Coche was ſituate on the weſtern ſide of the 
Tigris; but it was naturally conſidered as a ſuburb of Cteſiphon, with 
which we may ſuppoſe it to have been connected by a permanent 

bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form the common 

epithet of Al Modain, THE CITIES, which the Orientals have be- 

towed on the winter reſidence of the Saſſanides; and the whole cir- 
cumference of the Perſian capital was ſtrongly fortified by the waters 

of the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable moraſſes. Near 

the ruins of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed ; and ſecured, by 


a ditch and rampart, againſt the ſallies of the numerous and enter- 


priſing garriſon of Coche. In this fruitful and pleaſant country, the 
Romans were plentifully ſupplied with water and forage : and ſeveral 
forts, which might have embarraſſed the motions of the army, ſub- 
mitted, after ſome reſiſtance, to the efforts of their valour. The 
fleet paſſed from the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that 
river, which pours a copious and navigable ſtream into the Tigris, 
at a ſmall diſtance be/ozo- the great city. If they had followed this 
royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha*", the interme- 
diate ſituation af Coche would have ſeparated the fleet and army of 
Julian; and the rafh attempt of fteering againſt the current of the 

- Tigris, and forcing their way through the midſt of a hoſtile capital, 
muſt have been attended with the total deſtruction of the Roman 
navy. The prudence of the emperor foreſaw the danger, and pro- 
vided the remedy. As he had minutely ſtudied the operations of 
Trajan in the fame country, he ſoon recollected, that his warlike 
predeceſſor had dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche 
on the right-hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into 


The Royal Canal {Nahar-Malcha) 
might be ſucceſſively reſtored, altered, di- 


vided, &c. (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. 453-): and theſe changes may 


3 


ſerve to explain the ſeeming contradictions 


of antiquity. In the time of Julian, it muſt 


have fallen into the Euphzates below Cteſi- 


28 the 
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the river Tigris, at ſome diſtance above the cities. From the in- 
formation of the peaſants, Julian aſcertained the veſtiges of this an- 
cient work, which were almoſt obliterated by deſign or accident. 
By the indefatigable labour of the ſoldiers, a broad and deep channel 
was ſpeedily prepared for the reception of the Euphrates. A ſtrong 
dike was conſtructed to interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar- 
Malcha : a flood of waters ruſhed impetuouſly into their new bed ; 


and the Roman fleet, ſteering their triumphant courſe into the Tigris, 


derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the Perſians of Cte- 
ſiphon had erected to oppoſe their paſſage. 

As it became neceſſary to tranſport the Roman army over the 
Tigris, another labour preſented itfelf, of leſs toil, but of more dan- 
ger, than the preceding expedition. The ſtream was broad and 
rapid; the aſcent ſteep and difficult; and the intrenchments which 


had been formed on the ridge of the oppoſite bank, were lined with 


a numerous army of heavy cuiraſſiers, dexterous archers, and huge 
elephants ; who (according to the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) 
could trample, with the ſame eaſe, a field of corn, or a legion of 
Romans. In the preſence of ſuch an enemy, the conſtruction of 
a bridge was impracticable; and the intrepid prince, who inſtantly 
ſeized the only poſſible expedient, concealed his deſign, till the mo- 
ment of execution, from the knowledge of the Barbarians, of his 
own troops, and even of his generals themſelves. Under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of examining the ſtate of the magazines, fourſcore 


deſtined for ſome ſecret expedition, was ordered to ſtand to their 
arms on the firſt ſignal. Julian diſguiſed the ſilent anxiety of his own 
mind with ſmiles of confidence and joy; and amuſed the hoſtile 
nations with the ſpectacle of military games, which he inſultingly 


- * f 


veſſels were gradually unladen; and a ſelect detachment, apparently | 
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the Tigris, 
and victory 
of the Ro- 
mans. 


'67 Kat Hei APzrrwr, big 1502 tops de que le vraig a maxim which ſhould be in- 
Fa ue ede, xas Pakuyyoc, Rien n'eſt beau | ſeribed on the deſk of every rhetorician. . 
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0 HA P. celebrated der the walls of Coche. The day was conſecrated to 


XXIV. 


\—w—— pleaſure ; but, as ſoon as the hour of ſupper was paſt, the emperor 


ſummoned the generals to his tent; and acquainted them, that he 
had fixed that night for the paſſage of the Tigris. They ſtood in 
ſilent and reſpectful aſtoniſhment ; but, when the venerable Salluſt 


aſſumed the privilege of his age and experience, the reſt of the chief; 


ſupported with freedom the weight of his prudent remonſtrances ©. 
Julian contented, himſelf with obſerving, that conqueſt and lafety | 


depended on the attempt; that, inſtead of diminiſhing, the number 


of their enemies would be increaſed, by ſucceſſive reinforcements; 
and that a longer delay would neither contract the breadth of the 
ſtream, nor level the height of the bank. The ſignal was inſtantly 
given, and obeyed; the moſt impatient of the legionaries leaped into 
five veſſels that lay neareſt to the bank; and, as they plied their oars 
with intrepid diligence, they were loſt, after a few moments, in the 
darkneſs of the night. A flame aroſe on the oppoſite ſide ; and Ju- 
lian, who too clearly underſtood that his foremoſt veſſels, in attempt- 
ing to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexterouſly converted 
their extreme danger into a preſage of victory. Our fellow-ſol- 
« diers,” he eagerly exclaimed, are already maſters of the bank; 


-<. ſee—they make the appointed ſignal: let us haſten. to emulate and 
aſſiſt their courage. The united and rapid motion of a great fleet 
broke the violence of the current, and they reached the eaftern ſhore 
of the Tigris with ſufficient ſpeed to extinguith the flames, and reſcue 


their adventurous; companions. . The difficulties of a ſteep and 


| lofty aſcent were increaſed by the weight of armour, and the 


darkneſs of the night. A ſhower of ſtones, darts, and fire, was in- 


_ceflantly diſcharged on the heads of the aſſailants; who, after an 
- arduous: ſtruggle, climbed the bank, and ſtood victorious upon the 


6 Libanius alludes to the moſt powerful qudd acri metd territi duces concordi precati 


of the generals, I have ventured to name + fieri prohibere tentarent. 


Salluft, Ammianus ſays, of all the leaders —— Eg . 
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rampart. As ſoon as they poſſeſſed a more equal field, Julian, who, 


with his light-infantry, had led the attack, darted through the 
ranks a ſkilful and experienced eye: his braveſt ſoldiers, according. 


to the precepts of Homer ”*, were diſtributed in the front and rear; 
and all the trumpets of the Imperial army ſounded to battle. The 
Romans, after ſending up a military ſhout, advanced in meaſured 
ſteps to the animating notes of martial muſic ; launched their for- 
midable javelins; and ruſhed forwards with drawn ſwords, to de- 


prive the Barbarians, by a cloſer onſet, of the advantage of their 


miſſile weapons. The whole engagement laſted above twelve hours; 
till the gradual retreat of the Perſians was changed into a diſorderly 
flight, of which the ſhameful example was given by the principal 
leaders, and the Surenas himſelf. They were purſued to the gates 
of Cteſiphon; and the conquerors might have entered the diſmayed 
city“, if their general Victor, who was dangerouſly wounded with 
an arrow, had not conjured them to deſiſt from a raſh attempt, which 


muſt be fatal, if it were not ſucceſsful. On their fide, the Romans 
acknowledged the loſs of only ſeventy-five men; while they affirmed, 
that the Barbarians had left on the field of battle two thouſand five 


hundred, or even fix thouſand, of their braveſt ſoldiers. The ſpoil 
was ſuch as might be expected from the riches and luxury of an 
Oriental camp; large quantities of ſilver and gold, ſplendid arms 
and trappings, and beds and tables of maſſy ſilver. The victorious 
emperor diſtributed, as the rewards of valour, ſome honourable gifts, 
civic, and mural, and naval, crowns ; which wy and perhaps he alone, 


wh Hinc FAR e . (fays Ammianus) Homer wat never abſent from the mind of 
ipſe cum levis armaturz auxiliis per prima J 3 . 
poſtremaque diſcurrens, &c. Vet Zoſimus, Perſas terrore fabito! miſcuerunt, verfi- 


3 a que agminibus totius gentis, apertas Cteſi- 
| ny ye be e 3 67 pals the phontis portas victor as intraſſet,' ni major 

ver ty es Gays after the bot — prædarum occaſio fuiſſet, quam cura victoriæ 
V Secundum Homericam diſpoſitionem. (Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 28.). Their 
A ſimilar diſpoſition is aſcribed to the wiſe avarice might diſpoſe them to hear the ad- 


Neſtor, in the fourth book of and —iice of Victor. 
1212 Hamed 


* 
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the Tigris, and the victory, are deſcribed by 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
eſteemed more precious than the wealth of Aſia. A ſolemn ſacrifice 


was offered to the god of war, but the appearances of the victims 


threatened the moſt inauſpicious events; and Julian ſoon diſcovered, 


by leſs ambiguous figns, that he had now TONE the term of his 


proſperity 

On the ſecond day after the battle, the domeſtic guards, the Jo- 
vians and Herculians, and the remaining troops, which com- 
poſed near two-thirds of the whole army, were ſecurely wafted over 


the Tigris“. While the Perſians beheld from the walls of Cte- 


ſiphon the defolation of the adjacent country, Julian caſt many an 


anxious look towards the North, in full expeQation, that as he him- 
ſelf had victoriouſly penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the march 
and junction of his lieutenants, Sebaſtian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the ſame courage and diligence. His expectations 
were diſappointed by the treachery of the Armenian king, who per- 
mitted, and moſt probably directed, the deſertion of his auxiliary 
troops from the camp of the Romans; and by the difſentions of 
the two generals, who were incapable of forming or executing any 
plan for the public ſervice. When the emperor had relinquiſhed the 


hope of this important reinforcement, he condeſcended to hold a 


council of war, and approved, after a full debate, the ſentiment of 
thoſe generals, who diſſuaded the ſiege of Cteſiphon, as a fruitleſs 


7 The bod of the canal, the paſſage of conſiſt of the protectors, among whom the 
hiſtorian Ammianus, and the future emperor 


Ammianus (xxiv. 5, 6.), Libanius (Orat. Jovian, actually ſerved ; ſome /chools of the 


Parent. c. 124128. p. 347—353-), Greg. domeſtics, and perhaps the Jovians and Her- 


Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 115.), Zoſimus (I. culians, who often did duty as guards, 
iii. p. 181—183.), and Sextus Rufus (de “ Moſes of Chorene (Hift. Armen. l. iii. 
Provinciis, c. 28.). c. 15. p. 246.) ſupplies us with a national 
75 The fleet and army were formed in three tradition, and a ſpurious letter. I have bor- 
divifions, of which the firſt only had paſie1 rowed only the leading circumſtance, which 
during the night (Ammian. Kxiv. 6.). The is conſiſtent with truth, probability, and Li- 
Tarn JogvPurizr, Whom Zoſimus tranſports banius (Orat. Parent. c. 131. p. 355.) 
on the third day (L ili. P- 183.) might | No : 
and 
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and pernicious undertaking. It is not- eaſy for us to conceive, by 


what arts of fortification, a city thrice beſieged and taken by the — 


predeceſſors of Julian, could be rendered impregnable againſt an 
army of ſixty thouſand Romans, commanded by a brave and expe- 
rienced general, and abundantly ſupplied with ſhips, proviſions, bat- 
- tering engines, and military ſtores. But we may reſt aſſured, from 
the love of glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the cha- 
racter of Julian, that he was not diſcouraged by any trivial or ima- 


ginary obſtacles. At the very time when he declined the ſiege of 


Cteſiphon, he rejected, with obſtinacy and diſdain, the moſt flat- 
tering offers of a negociation of peace. Sapor, who had been ſo 


long accuſtomed to the tardy oftentation of Conſtantius, was ſurpriſed | 


by the intrepid diligence of his ſuccefſor. As far as the confines of 
India and Scythia, the ſatraps of the diſtant provinces were ordered 
to aſſemble their troops, and to march, without delay, to the aſſiſtance 
of their monarch. But their preparations were dilatory, their mo- 
tions ſlow ; and before Sapor could lead an army into the field, he 
received the melancholy intelligence of the devaſtation of Aſſyria, 
the ruin of his palaces, and the ſlaughter of his braveſt troops, who 
' defended the paſſage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was 
humbled in the duſt; he took his repaſts on the ground ; and 


the diſorder of his hair expreſſed the grief and anxiety of his mind. 


Perhaps he would not have refuſed to purchaſe, with one half of 
his kingdom, the ſafety of the remainder; and he would 
have gladly ſubſcribed himſelf, in a treaty of peace, the faith- 
ful and dependent ally of the Roman conqueror, Under the pre- 
tence of private buſineſs, a miniſter of rank and confidence was: 


75 Civitas inexpugnabilis, facinus audax et Cieliphonicm' ſtativa NT OO habuit : re- 
- Importunum. Ammianus, xxiv. 7. His fel- meanſque victor, &c. x. 16. Zoſimus is 
low-ſoldier, Eutropius, turns aſide from the artful or ignorant, and Socrates i inaccurate. , 


difficulty, Aſſyriamque populatus, caſtra apud 
| ſecretly 
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ſecretly diſpatched to embrace the knees of Hormiſdas, and to re- 
w—— queſt, in the language of a ſuppliant, that he might be introduced 


into the preſence of the emperor. The Saſſanian prince, whether he 
liſtened to the voice of pride or humanity, whether he conſulted the 


ſentiments of his birth, or the duties of his ſituation, was equally 


inclined to promote a ſalutary meaſure, which would terminate the 


calamities of Perſia, and ſecure the triumph of Rome. He was aſto- 

niſhed by the inflexible firmneſs of a hero, who remembered, moſt un- 
fortunately for himſelf, and for his country, that Alexander had uni- 
formly rejected the propoſitions of Darius. But as Julian was ſenſible, 


that the hope of a ſafe and honourable peace might cool the ardour of 


his troops ; he earneſtly requeſted, that Hormiſdas would privately 
diſmiſs the miniſter of Sapor, and conceal this dangerous tempta- 
tion from the knowledge of the camp. 

The honour, as well as intereſt, of Julian, forbade him to confume 
his time under the impregnable walls of Cteſiphon; and as often as 
he defied the Barbarians, who defended the city, to meet him on the 
open plain, they prudently replied, that if he deſired to exerciſe his 
valour, he might ſeek the army of the Great King. He felt the 
inſult, and he accepted the advice. Inſtead of confining his ſervile 
march to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he reſolved to imi- 
tate the adventurous ſpirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into 
the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with him, 
perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Aſia, The mag- 
nanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed, by the arts of a noble 
Perſian, who, in the cauſe of his country, had generouſly ſubmitted 
to act a part full of danger, of falſehood, and of ſhame ”. With a 

| | train 
7 Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 130. p. 354. philoſopher was likewiſe a magician, who 


c. 139. p. 361. Socrates, I. ii. c. 21. The flattered the hopes and paſſions of his ma- 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian imputes the refuſal of ſter. 
peace to the advice of Maximus. Such ad. 7 The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. 


vice was unworthy of a philoſopher ; but the 8 9 iv. p. 115, 116) may de- 
rive 
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train of faithful followers, he deſerted to the Imperial camp; ex- © 
poſed, in a ſpecious tale, the injuries which he had ſuſtained; exag- 
gerated the cruelty of Sapor, the diſcontent of the people, and the 
weakneſs of the monarchy, and confidently offered himſelf as the 

hoſtage and guide of the Roman march. The moſt rational grounds 
of ſuſpicion were urged, without effect, by the wiſdom and expe- 
Tience of Hormiſdas; and the eredulous Julian, receiving the traitor 
into his boſom, was perſuaded to iſſue an haſty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence, and to en- 
danger his ſafety. He deſtroyed, in a fingle hour, the whole navy, 
, which had been tranſported above five hundred miles, at ſo great an 
' expence of toil, of treaſure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the moſt, 
twenty-two, {mall veſſels were ſaved, to accompany, on carriages, 
the march- of the army, and to form occaſional bridges for the 
paſſage of the rivers, A ſupply of twenty days proviſions was re- 
ſerved for the uſe of the ſoldiers z and the reſt of the magazines, with 
a fleet of eleven hundred veſſels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, 
were abandoned to the flames, by the abſolute command of the 
_ emperor. The Chriſtian biſhops, Gregory and Auguſtin, inſult the 
madneſs of the apoſtate, who executed, with his own hands, the 
ſentence of divine juſtice. - Their authority, of leſs weight, perhaps, 
in a military queſtion, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an ex- 
perienced ſoldier, who was himſelf ſpectator of the conflagration, 
and who could not diſapprove the reluctant murmurs of the troops 


rive ſome credit from the teſtimony of two Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 183+), Zonaras (tom. ii, 
abbreviators (Sextus Rufus and Victor), and I. xiii. p. 26.), Gregory (Orat. i iv. p. 116. ), 
the caſual hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent. Auguſtin (de Civitate Dei, I. iv. c. 29. I. v. 
c. 134+ P. 357.) and Ammianus (xxiv. 7.). c. 21.) . Of theſe, Libanius alone attempts 
The courſe of genuine hiſtory is interrupted a faint apology for his hero; who, accord- 
dy a moſt anſcafoonble chaſm in the text of ing to Ammianus, pronounced his own con- 
Ammianus. demnation, 8 ineffectual attempt 
75 See Ammianus (xxiv. 7.), Libanius to extinguiſh the flames. 
{Orat. Parentalis, c. 132, 133+ p. 356, 357+Þ» 
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country, the deſtruction of the fleet and magazines was the only 


and marches. 
againſt Sa- 


Por. 


the Roman camp was not very conſiderable; and Julian muſt ſoon 


tue Tigris, they could only expect to return home without atchiev- 
ing any enterprize wortliy of the genius or fortune of their leader: 


numerous and active troops hich might ſuddenly be poured from 
the gates of Cteſiphon. 


THE DECLINE, AND FALL 


Yet there are not wanting ſome eie and perhaps ſolid, rea- 
ſons, which might juſtify the reſolution of Julian. The navigation. 
of the Euphrates never aſcended above Babylon, nor- that of the. 
Tigris above Opis. The diſtance of the laſt-mentioned' city from 


have renounced the vain and impracticable attempt of forcing up- 
wards a great fleet againſt the ſtream of a- rapid river“, which in 
ſeveral places was embarraſſed by natural or artificial cataracts. 
The power of ſails and oars was inſufficient; it became neceſſary 
to tow the ſhips againſt the current of the river; the ſtrength of 
twenty thouſand ſoldiers was exhauſted in this tedious and ſervile 
labour; and if the Romans continued to march along the banks of 


If, on the contrary, it was adviſeable to advance into the inland 
meaſure which could ſave that valuable prize from the hands of the 


Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we 
ſhould now admire the conduct, as well as the courage, of a hero, 
who, by depriving his ſoldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them 
only the alternative of death or conqueſt **,- 

The cumberſome train of artillery and waggans, which retards 
the operations of a modern army, were in a great meaſure unknowa 


79. Conſult Herodotus (IJ. i. c. 194.), Stra- 
bo (J. xvi. p. 1974+), and Tavernier (Pp. i i. 
E ii. p. 152+). | 

A celeritate Tigris incipit-vocari, ita 


appellant Medi ſagittam. Plin. Hiſt. Na- 


tur. vi. 31. 


„ One of theſe dykes, which produces an 


artificial caſcade or cataraR, is defcribed 
Tavernier (part i. I. ii. p. 226.) and Theve- 


4. > 


- - - 2 
* 


by burnt their air“ on JE coaſt of - Africa and ; 


not (part ii; I. i. p. 193.) The Per- 
ſians, or Aſſyrians, Jabbures to interrupt the 
navigation of the river (Strabo, I. xv. p. 
1075. D' Anville, ws e et le Tigre, p. 
98, 99.) 

52 Recollect the ſucceſsful and applauded 
raſhneſs of Agathocles and Cortez, who 


Mexico. 


* 
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zn the camps of the Romans. Vet, in every age, the ſubſiſtence of T's A LP. 
ſixty thouſand men muſt have been one of the moſt important care 
of a prudent general; and that ſubſiſtence could only be drawn 
from his own or from the enemy's country. Had it been poſſible 

for Julian to maintain a bridge of communication on the Tigris, 
and to preſerve the conquered places of Aſſyria, a deſolated province 
could not afford any large or regular ſupplies, in a ſeaſon of the year 0 
when the lands were covered by the inundation of the Euphrates ** 
and the unwholeſome air was darkened with ſwarms of innumerable 
inſects. The appearance of the hoſtile country was far more in- 
viting. The extenſive region that lies between the river Tigris and 
the mountains of Media, was filled with villages and towns; and 
the fertile ſoil, for the moſt part, was in a very improved ſtate of 
cultivation. Julian might expect, that a conqueror, who poſſeſſed 
the two forcible inſtruments of perſuaſion, ſteel and gold, would eaſily 
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procure a plentiful ſubſiſtence from the fears or avarice of the na- 
tives. But, on the approach of the Romans, this rich and ſmiling 
Profpect was inſtantly blaſted. Wherever they moved, the inhabit- 
ant: deſerted the open villages, and took ſhelter in the fortified 
towns; the cattle was driven away; the graſs and ripe corn were 
conſumed with fire ; and, as ſoon as the flames had ſubſided which 
interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face 
of a ſmoking and naked deſert. This deſperate but effectual method 


See the ;udicious reflections of the au- role inſerted in n s Expedition of 
oe of the. Eſſai fur la Tactique, tom. 11. Cyrus, vol. 11. p. 26. 
p. 287 35 3. and the learned remarks of M. 85 Ammianus (iv. 8:) deſeribes, as he 
eee Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, had felt, the i inconveniency of the flood, the 
tom. i. p. 351-382. on the baggage and heat, and the inſets. The lands of Aſſyria, 
ſubſtence of the Roman armies. _ _ oppreſſed by the Turks, and ravaged by the 

The Tigris riſes to the. ſouth, the Eu- Curds, or Arabs, yield an increaſe of ten, 
Phrates to the north, of the Armenian moun- hfteen, and twenty fold, for the. ſeed; which 
tains. The former overflows in March, the is calt into the ground by the wretched and 
latter in July. Theſe circumſtances are well -unſkilful huſbandman. V oyages de Niebuhr, 
explained i in the r Niſſertation of tom. ii. p. 279. 285. 
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of defence, can only be executed by the enthuſiaſm of a people who 


by prefer their independence to their property; or by the rigour of an 


June 16. 


arbitrary government, which conſults the public ſafety without ſub- 
mitting to their inclinations' the liberty of choice, On the preſent 


occaſion, the zeal and obedience of the Perſians ſeconded the com- 


mands of Sapor; and the emperor was ſoon reduced to the ſcanty 
ſtock of proviſions, which continually waſted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely conſumed, he might ftill have reached the wealthy 


and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana, or Suſa, by the effort of a rapid 


and well-direted march **; but he was deprived of this laſt reſource 


by his ignorance of the roads, and by the perfidy of his guides. 
The Romans wandered ſeveral days in the country to the eaſtward of 
Bagdad: the Perſian deſerter, who had artfully led them into the 
ſnare, eſcaped from their reſentment ; and his followers, as ſoon as 


they were put to the torture, confeſſed the ſecret of the conſpiracy. 


The viſionary conqueſts of Hyrcania and India, which had ſo long 
amuſed, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conſcious that 
his own imprudence was the cauſe of the public diſtreſs, he 
anxiouſly balanced the hopes of ſafety or ſucceſs, without obtaiging 
a ſatisfactory anſwer either from gods or men. At length, as the 
only praQticable meaſure, he embraced the reſolution of directing his 
ſteps towards the banks of the Tigris, with the deſign of ſaving the 
army by a a haſty march to the confines of Corduene ; a fertile and 
friendly province, which acknowledged the ſovereignty of Rome. The 
deſponding troops obeyed the ſignal of the retreat, only ſeventy 
days after they had paſſed the CO with the ſanguine expecta- 
tion of verting.t the throne of Perſia ”. NEON 

* 


0 Tkdore of Charax (Manfion. Parthic. p. or Hamadan. Theſe meafures cannot exceed 


, 6. in Hudſon, Geograph. Minor, tom. 11.) an ordinary paraſang, or three Roman miles. 


reckons 129 ſchæni from Seleucia, and The- The march of Julian from Cteſiphon, 
venot (part i. I. i. ii. p. 209—245.), 128 is circumſtantially, but not clearly, deſcribed 


hours of march from Bagdad to Ecbatana, by Ammianus (xxiv. 7, 8.), Libanius (Orat. | 
* Parent. 
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of Perſian cavalry ; who ſhewing themſelyes, ſometimes in looſe, and diſtreſs of the 
ſometimes in cloſer, order, faintly ſkirmiſhed with the advanced 
guards. Theſe detachments were, however, ſupported by a much 

greater force; and the heads of the columns were no ſooner pointed 

towards the Tigris, than a cloud of duſt aroſe on the plain, The 
Romans, who now aſpired only to the permiſſion of a ſafe and 

ſpeedy retreat, endeavoured to perſuade themſelves, that this. formi— 

dable appearance was occaſioned by a troop of wild aſſes, or perhaps 

by the approach of ſome friendly Arabs, They halted, pitched: 

their tents, fortified their camp, paſſed the whole night in continual: 

alarms; and diſcovered, at the dawn of day, that they were ſur- 

rounded by an army of Perſians. This army, which might be 
conſidered only as the van of the Barbarians, was ſoon followed by 

the main body of cuiraſſiers, archers, and elephants, commanded by 
Meranes, a general of rank and reputation. He: was accompanied: 

by two of the king's ſons, and many of the principal ſatraps; and. 

fame and expectation exaggerated the ſtrength: of the remaining 

powers, which {lowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor himſelf. Y 
As the Romans continued their march, their long array, which was 

forced to bend or divide, according to the yarieties of the ground, af-- 

forded frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigilant enemies. 

The Perſians repeatedly charged with fury; they were repeatedly re- 

pulſed with firmneſs; and the action at Maronga, which almoſt deſerved: 

the name of a battle, was marked by a conſiderable loſs of ſatraps and 

elephants, perhaps of equal value in the eyes of their monarch. 

Theſe ſplendid advantages were not obtained without an adequate 


Parent. c. 134 p. 357. ), and Zoſimus (1; = ſurdly confines him. to the banks of the: 
p- 183). The two laſt ſeem ignorant that their Tigris. | 
conqueror was retreating ; and Libanius. ab- 
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0 * TA 2 Daughter on the fide of the Romans: ſeveral officers of diſtinQion 
———— were either killed or wounded; and the emperor himſelf, who, on 


. 


all occaſions of danger, inſpired and guided the valour of his troops, 
was obliged to expdſe his perſon, and exert his abilities. The weight 
of offenſive and defenſive arms, which till conſtituted the ſtrength 
and fafety of the Romans, diſabled them from making any long or 
effectual purſuit; and as the horſemen of the Eaſt were trained to 


dart their javelins, and ſhoot their arrows, at full ſpeed, and in every 
poſſible direction, the cavalry of Perſia was never more formidable 
than in the moment of a rapid and diſorderly flight. But the moſt 
certain and irreparable loſs of the Romans, was that of time. The 
hardy veterans, accuſtomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Ger- 
many, fainted under the ſultry heat of an Aſſyrian ſummer ; their 
vigour was exhauſted by the inceſſant repetition of march and com- 


bat ; and the progreſs of the army was ſuſpended by the precautions 
of a ſlow and dangerous retreat, in the preſence of an active enemy. 


Every day, every hour, as the ſupply L we the value and 
price of ſubſiſtence increaſed in the Roman camp“. Julian, who 
always contented himſelf with ſuch food as a wüten ſoldier would 
kave diſdained, diſtributed, for the uſe of che troops, the proviſions 
of the Imperial houſehold, and whatever could be ſpared from the 
ſumpter-horſes of the tribunes and generals. But this feeble 
relief ſerved only to aggravate the ſenſe of the public diſtreſs; 
and the Romans began to entertain the moſt gloomy appre- 
henſions, that before they could reach the frontiers of the em- 


© 85 Chardin, the moſt jadicious of modern words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen 
travellers, deſcribes (tom. iii. p- 57, 58, &c. ſhillings ; barley-bread was ſold for its weight 
edit. in 4to.) the education and dexterity of in ſilver. It is impoſſible to peruſe the in- 
the Perſian horſemen, Briſſonius (de Regno tereſting narrative of Plutarch (tom. v. p. 
Perſico, p. 650. 661, &c ) has collected the 102 116. ), wichout perceiving that Mark 
teſtimonies of antiquity. x Antony and Julian were purſued by the ſame 
% In Mark Antony's retreat, an attic enemies, and involved in the ſame diſtreſs. 


cnænix ſold for fifty drachme, or, in other 
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pire, they ſhould all periſh, cither * MoS: 'Or 55 the e 
of the Barbarians“. | 
While Julian ſtruggled with, the alwoſ infuperable Aifficulties «f N ui 
his ſituation, the ſilent hours of the night were {till devoted to ſtudy 
and contemplation.. Whenever he clofed his eyes in ſhort, and in- 
terrupted ſlumbers, his mind was agitated with painful anxiety ;.nor 
can it be thought ſurpriſing, that the Genius of the empire ſhould 
once more appear before him, covering with a funereal veil, his head, 
and his horn of abundance, and flowly retiring from the Imperial 
tent. The monarch ſtarted, from his couch, and ſtepping forth, to 
refreſh his wearied ſpirits with the coolneſs of the midnight air, he 
beheld a fiery meteor, which ſhot athwart the ſky,. and ſuddenly 
vaniſhed. Julian was convinced that he had ſeen the menacing 
countenance of the god of war *'; the council which he ſummoned, 
of Tuſcan: Haruſpices®?, unanimouſſy pronounced that he ſhould 
abſtain from action: but on this occaſion, neceſſity and reaſon were 
more prevalent than ſuperſtition; and the trumpets ſounded at the 
break of day. The army marched through a hilly country; and 
the hills had been ſecretly oceupied by the Perſians. Julian led 
the van, with the ſkill and attention of a conſummate gene- 
ral; he was alarmed by the intelligence that his rear was ſud- 
denly attacked. The heat of the weather had tempted him to lay 
aſide his cuiraſs; but he ſnatched a ſhield. from one of his attend» 
ants, and haftened,, with a fullicient, reinforcement, .to the relief of 


e Ammian. xiv: 8. Ney. f. Toft imus, 1. after his fleet had. been twice PT Or : 
Bi. p. 184, 185, 186. Libanius, Orat. Pa- excluded Neptune from the honours of pub- 
rent. c. 134, 135. p. 357. 359, 359. The lic profeſſions, See Hume's philoſophical | 
ſophiſt of Antioch appears ne that the Reflections. Eſſays, vol. ii, p. 418. 
troops were hungry. They ſtill retained the monopoly of the 
9 Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had ſworn in vain, but lucrative, ſcience, which had been 
2 paſſion, nunquam ſe Marti ſacra facturum invented in Hetruria, and profeſſed to derive - 
(Xxiv. 6:). Such whimſical quarrels were not their knowledge of ſigns and omens, ffom 
uncommon between the gods and their inſo- the ancient books of Tarquitius, a Tuſcan 
leat votaries ; and even the prudent Auguſtus, ſagmmee. Ta] 
| the - 
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* 2 rear- guard. A ſimilar danger recalled the intrepid prince to the 
defence of the front; and, as he galloped between the columns, 


the centre of the left was attacked, and almoſt overpowered, by a 
furious charge of the Perfian cavalry and elephants. This huge body 
was ſoon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of the light-infantry, 
who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and effect, againſt the backs 
of the horſemen, and the legs of the elephants. The Barbarians fled ; 
and Julian, who was foremoſt in every danger, animated the purſuit 
with his voice and geſtures. His trembling guards, ſcattered and op- 
preſſed by the diſorderly throng of friends and enemies, reminded their 
fearleſs ſovereign that he was without armour ; and conjured him to 
decline the fall of the impending ruin. As they exclaimed , a cloud 
of darts and arrows was diſcharged from the flying ſquadrons ; and a 


Javelin, after razing the ſkin of his arm, tranſpierced the ribs, and 


fixed in the inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the 
deadly weapon from his fide ; but his fingers were cut by the ſharp- 
neſs of the ſteel, and he fell ſenſeleſs from his horſe. His guards 
flew to his relief; and the wounded emperor was gently raiſed from 
the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an ad- 
Jacent tent. The report of the melancholy event paſſed from rank 


to rank; but the grief of the Romans inſpired them with invincible 


valour, and the deſire of revenge. The bloody and obſtinate con- 
fi was maintained by the two armies till they were ſeparated by 
the total darkneſs of the night. The Perſians derived ſome honour 


from the advantage which they obtained againſt the left wing, where 


Anatolius, maſter of the offices, was flain, and the præfect Salluſt 
very narrowly eſcaped. But the event of the day was adverſe to 
the Barbarians. They abandoned the 5883. their two generals, Me- 


9? Clamabant hint inde candidati (ſee the compoſiti culminis decline. Ammian. 


note of Valeſius) quos disjecerat terror, ut xxv, 3. 
fagientiom molem tanquam ruinam male 5 


xanes, 
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ranes, and Nohordates - „ fifty nobles or ſatraps, and a EY RS of by: 2. P. 
their braveſt ſoldiers : 1 0 the ſucceſs of the Romans, if Julian hal w——— 
ſurvived, might have been mn into a deciſive and uſeful vic- 
r l : V1. | 
The firſt words that Julian uttered, Neb his recovery from the The death of 


fainting fit, into which he had been thrown by loſs of blood, were . 
expreſſive of his martial ſpirit. He called for his horſe and arms, * 
and was impatient to ruſh into the battle. His remaining ſtrength 
was exhauſted by the painful effort; and the ſurgeons, who examined 
his wound, diſcovered the ſymptoms of approaching death. He 
employed the awful moments with the firm temper of a hero and a 
ſage; the philoſophers who had accompanied him in this fatal expe- 
dition, compared the tent of Julian with the priſon of Socrates; and 
the ſpectators, whom duty, or friendſhip, or curioſity, had afſembled 
round his couch, liſtened with reſpectful grief to the funeral oration 
of their dying emperor .Friends and fellow-ſoldiers, the ſeaſon- 
e able period of my departure is now arrived, and I diſcharge, with 
«the cheerfulneſs of a ready debtor, the demands of nature. I 


&« Have learned from philoſophy, how much the ſoul i is more ex- 
e cellent than the body; and that the feparation of the nobler ſub- 
ſtance, ſhould be the ſubject of Joy, rathet than of affliction. I 
ce have learned from N that an early death has often been 
— me reward of piety” 3 and [ [Accept as a favour of the gods, the 


* 


* 


* 
** 


'94 Sapor himſelf 3 to the Romans, cranſettþd; The 1 of the Abbe de la 
that i it was his practice, to comfort the fami- Bleterie is faithful and elegant. I have fol- 
lies of his deceaſed ſatraps, by ſending them, lowed him in expreſſing the Platonic idea 
as a preſent, the heads of the guards and of- of emanations, which is 1 inſinuated 


ficers who had not fallen by their maſter's in the originůaall. 1 qt © 
fide. Libanius, de nece Julian. ulciſ. e. s Herodotus (1. i. c. 31. ) A diſplayed 
O83? that doctrine in an agreeable tale. Yet the 


The character and ſituation of Julian Jupiter {in the 16th book of the Iliad), who 
might countenance ,the ſuſpicion, that he Jaments with tears of blood the death of Sar- 
had previouſly compoſed the elaborate ora- pedon his ſon, had a very imperfect notion 
tion, which Ammianus heard, and has of happineſs or glory beyond the grave.“ 
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cH LES F. „ moat: ſtroke, that ſecures, me from the danger of diſgracing a 
— *:charater; which has hitherto been ſupported. by virtue; and forti- 


44 may tend te 


* tude. I die without remorſe} as I have lived without guilt, I 
* am pleaſed to reflect on the innocence of my private life; and I 


can aſfirm vith confidence, that the ſupreme authority, that ema- 
© nation of the Divine Power, has been preſeryed in my hands pure 


and immaculate. Deteſting the corrupt and deſtructive maxims 
* of deſpotiſm, I have conſidered the happineſs of the people as the 
© end of government. Submitting my actions to the laws of pru- 
« dence, of juſtice, and of moderation, I have truſted the event to 
* the care of Providence. Peace was the object of my counſels, as 
long as peace was conſiſtent with the public welfare; but when 
the imperious voice of my country ſummoned me to arms, I ex- 
4 poſed my perſon to the dangers of war, with the clear fore-know- 
« Tedge (which I had acquired from the art of divination) that I 
Jas deſtined to fall by the ſword: I now offer my tribute of 
*. oratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not ſuffered me to periſſi 
” by the cruelty of à tyrant, by the ſecret dagger of conſpiracy, or 

* by the flow; tortures of lingering diſeaſe.” He has given me, in 
* the midſt of an honourable career, a ſplendid and glorious depar- 
* ture from this world; and I hold it equally abſurd, equally baſe, 
4 ta ſolicit; or to decline, the ſtroke of fate. Thus much I have 
attempted to ſay; but my ſtrength fails me, and I feel the ap- 
« proach of death. — Than rex de | i om RAY word that 


© ror,-" My choice might be imprudent, © or injudicious; and if it 
| e ratified by the conſent of the army, it might be fatal 
” o the perſon whom 1 ſhould recommend. I ſhall only, as a 
« good citizen, expreſs my hopes, that the Romans may be bleſſed 
« with the government of a virtuous: ſovereign.” After this diſ- 


— n * W in. a firm and gentle, tone of. vaice, 
he 
5 * 8 
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he diſtributed by a military teſtament “, the remains of his private 
fortune; and making ſome enquiry why Anatolius was not preſent; 
he underſtood, from the anſwer of Salluſt, that Anatolius yas killed; 
and bewailed, with amiable inconſiſtency, the loſs: of his friend. At 
the ſame time he reproved the immoderate grief of the ſpectators; 


and conjured them not to diſgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate of 


a prince, who in a few moments would be united with heaven, and 
with the ſtars . The ſpectators were ſilent; and Julian entered 
into a metaphyſical argument with the philoſophers Priſcus and 
Maximus, on the nature of the ſoul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind, as well as body, moſt probably haſtened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with freſh violence; his reſpiration was em- 
barraſſed by the ſwelling of the veins: he called for a draught of cold 
water, and, as ſoon as he had drank it, expired without pain, about 
the hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extraordinary man, 
in W thirty-ſecond year of his age, after a reign of one year and 
about eight months, from the death of Conſtantius. In his laſt 


moments he diſplayed, perhaps with ſome oſtentation, the loye of 


virtue and n _ which! * nm ruling re oh; his 
MeT 0 4. 2 detronod ng to th: 


Y The Alas of & Glider add FO i of te empire, 
may, in ſome meaſure, be aſeribed to Julian himfelf;, wWwho had ne- 
en to ſecure th! Katte eee, on deſigns," by the timely 


doin an I fish to = 601g 
"07 The ſoldiers. who Seats their _—_ or Noa. Fe hath obſeryati vu Divige 
nuncupatory, teſtaments upon actual ſervice "Legation, vol. ii. p. 199 —: 7680 ** SI 
(in procinctũ) were exempted from the for- Ad ee 
malities of the Roman law. Heinecci- lian i is given by Ammianus (xxv. 3 in- 
us (Antiquit. Jur. Roman. 560 4. 9 ) telligent | ſpeklator. "Libanius, e Arg. 8 
and Monteſquicu (Eſprit des Lox, I. xxvii,). with horror fromthe ſcene, has ſupplied Fan 
This union of the human foul with circumſtances (Orat. Parental. c. 1 36—149. 
' the divine ætherial ſubſtance of the univerſe, p. 359<36z:). The calümhieb of Gregory, 
is the ancient doctrine of Pychagoras and and the 7 of. mo Ze ut, ſaints, ma 
Plato; but it ſeems to exclude any perſonal pon be filently deſpiſed. 458 2 
| ar bn (cious immortary; Ser Warburtort's © n 374 . Sil! { mn 21; VV 22 03 
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CHAP. aud judicious nomination. of an aſſociate and ſucceſſor. - But the 
2 royal race of Conſtantius Chlorus was reduced to his own perſon; 
and if he entertained any ſerious thoughts of inveſting. with the 
purple the moſt worthy: among the Romans, he was diverted from 
his reſolution by the difficulty of the choice, the jealouſy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural preſumption of health, of 
youth, and of proſperity... His unexpected death left the empire 
without a maſter, and without an heir, in a ſtate of perplexity and 
danger, which, in the ſpace of fourſcore years, had never been ex- 
perienced, ſince the election of Diocletian. In a government, which 
had almoſt forgotten the diſtinction of pure and noble blood, the 
ſuperiority of birth was of little moment; the claims of official rank 
were accidental and precarious; and the candidates, who might 
aſpire to aſcend the vacant throne, could be ſupported only by the 
conſciouſneſs of perſonal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour, 
| But the ſituation of a famiſhed army, encompaſſed on all fides by an 
B | hoſt of Barbarians, ſhortened, the moments of grief and deliberation. 
| In this ſcene of terror and diſtreſs, the body of the deceaſed prince, 
according to his own. directions, was decently. embalmed ; and, at 
the dawn of day, the generals convened a military ſenate, at which 
the commanders of the legions, and the officers, both of cavalry and 
infantry, were. invited to, aſſiſt. Three or four hours of the night 
election of an emperor was Sth: the ſpirit of faction began tc to 
agitate the aſſembly. Victor and Arinthæus collected the remains 
of the court of Conſtantius; the friends of Julian attached them- 
ſelves. to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; and the moſt 
| fatal confequences might be apprehended from the diſcord of two 
| factions, ſo oppoſite i in their character and intereſt, in their maxims 1 
| of government, and perhaps in their religious principles. The ſu- 
perior virtues of Salluſt could alone reconcile their diviſions, and 
3 unite 
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unite their ſuffrages . and-the-venerable præfect would immediately 0 


have been declared the ſuceeſſor of Julian, if he himſelf, with ſincere 
and modeſt firmneſs, had not alleged his age and infirmities, ſo un- 
equal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, who were ſur- 
priſed and perplexed by his refuſal, ſhewed ſome diſpoſition to adopt 


the ſalutary advice of an inferior officer, that they ſhould: act as 


they would have acted in the abſence of the emperor ; that they 
ſhould exert their abilities to extricate the army from the preſent 
diſtreſs; and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the confines of 
Meſopotamia, they ſhould proceed with united and deliberate coun= 
ſels in the election of a lawful ſovereign. While they debated; a few 


voices ſaluted Jovian, who was no more than ir of the dome- 


ſtics, with the names of Emperor and Auguſtus. The tumultuary 
acclamation was inſtantly repeated by the guards who ſurrounded 
the tent, and paſſed, in a few minutes, to the extremities of the Une. 


The new prince, aſtoniſhed with his own fortune, was haſtily in- 
veſted with the Imperial ornaments,” and received an oath of fidelity 
from the generals, whoſe favour and protection he ſo lately ſoli- 
cited. The ſtrongeſt recommendation of Jovian was the merit of 


his father, Count Varroman, who enjoyed, in honourable retire- 
ment, the fruit of his long ſervices. In the obſcure freedom of a 
Private ſtation, the ſon indulged his taſte for wine and women; 


= he "panes, with credn, the charakter of a Chriffian * * and"; a 


mn tg. 


2 {; ae aliquis ls ; 3 
Ammianus himſelf. The modeſt and judi- 
cious hiftorian deſcribes | the ſcene of the 

eleftion, at which he was r eel 
ſent (xxv. 5. ). 
The primus, or prinicerius, enjoyed 
the dignity of a ſenator ; and though only a 


'tribiine, he ranked with the military dukes. * 


Cod. Theodoſian. I. vi. tit. xxiv. Theſe 
privileges are perhaps m more. 8 than the 
nme of Jovian. 33 5 


* The ecclefiaftical een Socrates 
(J. ini. c. 22.) Sozomen (I. vi. c. 3.) and 
Theodoret (I. iv. e. 1.), aſcribe to Jovian 


the merit of a confeſſor under the preceding 


reign; and piouſly ſuppoſe, that he refuſed 
the purple, till, the whole army; unanimouſly 
exclaimed that they were Chriſtians, Am- 
mianus, calmly purſuing his narrative, over- 
throws the Jegend by a fingle ſentence. 
Hoſtiis pro Joviano extiſque Ms eb 
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THE DECLINE AND FALI 
foldier.” Wirhout being conſpicuous for any of the ambitloiis qua- 


flifications which excite the admiration and envy of Mankind! the 


comely perſon of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and familiar wit, had 
gained the affection of his fellow-ſoldiers ; and the generals of both 
parties acquieſced in a popular election, which had not been con- 
dũcted by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this unexpected 
devation was moderated by the juſt apprehenſion, that the ſame 
day might terminate the life and reign of the new emperor. 
The preſſing voice of neceſſity was obeyed without delay; and the 
firſt orders iſſued by Jovian, a few hours after his predeceſſor had 
expired, were to proſecute a march, which could er extricate 
the Romans from their actual diſtreſs 

The eſteem of an enemy is moſt ſincerely expreſſed by his fears ; 
and the degree of fear may be accurately meaſured by the joy with 
which he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome news of the 
death of Julian, which a deſerter revealed to the camp of Sapor, 


inſpired the deſponding monarch with: a ſudden confidence of vic- 


tory. He immediately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten 
thouſand! Immortals ***, to ſecond and ſupport the purſuit; and diſ- 
charged the whole weiglit of his united forces on the rear- guard of 
the Romans. The rear-guard was thrown into diſorder; the re- 
nowned legions, which derived their titles from Diocletian, and his 
warlike colleague, were broke and trampled down by the elephants; 
and three tribunes loſt their lives in erg to apa the 949 of 
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* Ammianus .(xxv. 10.) has drawn from elegance of ſtyle, critical Aue, and 
the life an Iimpartiaf portrait of Jovian : to 8 | 
Which the younger Victor has added ſome re- Regius equitatus. It appears from 


markable firokes. The Abbe de la Bleterie Proccpius, thar the Immortals, | ſo famous 
de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1—238.). has under Cyrus and his ſucceſſors, were revived, 
(Hiſtoire « : FP. 2 if we may uſe that improper word, by the 
compoſed a0 elaborate hiſtory, of his ſhort Salanides. / Brifſon de Regno erco, f. 
77 T0000 
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their mn The battle was at aer reſtored by. the perſevering CH $9.” 
yalour: of the Romans; the Perſians were repulſed with a great — 
flaughter of men and elephants; and the army, after marching and | 
fghting a long ſummer's day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara on | 
the banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles above Cteſiphon 5 | 
On. the enſuing day, the Barbarians, inſtead: of haraſſing che 1 
march, attacked the camp, of Jovian which had. been ſeated in a 
deep and ſequeſtered valley. Frem the hills, the archers of Perſia 
inſulted and annoyed the wearied legionaries ; and a body of cavalry, 
which had penetrated with deſperate courage through the Prætorian 
gate, was cut in pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial 
tent. In the ſacceeding night, the camp of Carche was protected 
by the lofty dykes of the river; and the Roman army, though in- 
ceſſantly expoſed to the vexatious purſuit of the Saracens, W 
their tents near the city of Dura , four days after the death of Julian. 
The Tigris was ſtill on their left; their hopes and proviſions were 
almoſt conſumed; and the impatient ſoldiers, who had fondly per- 
ſuaded themſelves, that the frontiers of the empire were not far 
Agent. requeſted their new ſovereign, that they might be permitted 

to hazard the paſſage of the river. With the aſſiſtance of his wiſeſt 

officers, Jovian endeavoured to check their raſhneſß; by repreſent= 

z. that if they | poſſeſſed ſufficient ſkill and vigour, to ſtem the 
ſelves naked and defenceleſs to the Barbarians, who had occupied 
the oppoſite banks. n at 1 to cheir Amen N 


2 


0 The obſcure . of the inland mere, or iy ng 3 a 

country are irrecoverably loſt, nor can we change of name, the roy: Tt of the- 
name the field of battle where Julian fell: Khalifs of the houſe of Ab 0 

but M. d' Anville has demonſtrated the pre- ** Dura was a fortified place in the Wars 
aiſo ſituation of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, of Antiochus againſt the rebels of Media and 
along the banks of the Tigris (Geographie Perſia oa hepa I. WE e. Oo 52. P- 548. 7 bag 
Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 248. PEuphrate et le edit. Caſaubon, in ; | 
. P- 95. 97- ). In the ninth century, Su- 
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this trial diſpoſed the emperor to liſten to the promiſes of his archi- 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


tunities, he conſented, with reluctance, that five bundred Gauls arid 
Germans, accuſtomed from their infancy to the waters of the Rhine 
and Danube, ſhould attempt the bold adventure, which might ſerve 
either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for the reſt of the 
army. In the ſilence of the night, they ſwam the Tigris, ſur- 
priſed an unguarded poſt of the enemy, and diſplayed at the dawn 
of day the ſignal of their reſolution and fortune. The ſucceſs of 


tects, who propoſed to conſtruct a floating bridge of the inflated 
ſkins of ſheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a floor of earth and 
faſcines Two important days were ſpent in the ineffectual la- 
hour; and the Romans, who already endured the miſeries of fa- 
mine, caſt a look of deſpair on the Tigris, and upon the Barba- 
rians; whoſe numbers and obſtinacy increaſed with the diſtreſs of 
the Imperial army 

In this hopeleſs ſituation, the fainting ſpirits of the Romans were 
revived by the ſound of peace. The tranſient preſumption of Sapor 
had vaniſhed : he obſerved, with ſerious concern, that, in the re- 
petition of doubtful combats, he had loſt his moſt faithful and in- 
trepid nobles, his braveſt troops, and the greateſt part of his train 
of elephants: and the experienced monarch feared to provoke the 
reſiſtance of deſpair, the viciflitudes of fortune, and the unexhauſted 
powers of the Roman empire; which might ſoon advance to relieve, 
or to revenge, the ſucceſſor of Julian. The Surenas himſelf, ac- 


Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 146. p. 364-), 
and Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 189, 190, 191.) 
Though we may diſtruſt the fairneſs of Li- 
banius, the ocular teſtimony of Eutropius 


197 A fimilar expedient was propoſed to 
the leaders of the ten thouſand, and wiſely 
rejected. Xenophon, Anabaſis, 1. iii. p. 255, 
256, 257. It appears, from our modern tra- 


vellers, that rafts floating on bladders per- 
form the trade and navigation of the Tigris. 
The firſt military acts of the. reign of 


Jovian are related by Ammianus (xxv. 6.), 


(uno a Perſis atque altero prœlio victus, 
xX. 17.) muſt incline us to ſuſpect, that Am- 


mianus has been too jealous of the honour in 
the Roman arms. 


companied 
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companied by another ſatrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian — - CHA r. 


XXIV. 


and declared, that the clemency of his ſovereign was not averſe tu 


ſignify the conditions, on which he would conſent to ſpare and to 


diſmiſs the Cæſar, with the relics of his captive army. The hopes 
of ſafety ſubdued the firmneſs of the Romans; the emperor was 


compelled, by the advice of his council, and the cries of the ſoldiers, 
to embrace the offer of peace; and the præfect Salluſt was imme 
diately ſent, with the general Arinthæus, to underſtand the pleaſure 
of the Great King. The crafty Perſian delayed, under various pre- 
tences, the - concluſion of the agreement ; ſtarted difficulties, required- 
explanations, ſuggeſted expedients, receded from his conceſſions» | 
encreaſed his demands, and waſted four days in the arts of negoci- 


ation, till he had conſumed the ſtock of proviſions which yet re- 
mained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian been capable of 
executing a bold and prudent meaſure, he would have continued his 


march with unremitting diligence; the progreſs of the treaty would 
have ſuſpended the attacks of the Barbarians; and, before the ex- 
piration of the fourth day, he might have ſafely reached the fruitful 


province of Corduene, at the diſtance only of one hundred miles 


The irreſolute emperor, inſtead of breaking through the tolls of the + 
enemy, expected his fate with patient reſignation ; and accepted the 


humiliating conditions of peace, which it was no longer in his 
power to refuſe, | The five. provinces beyond the Tigris, which 


had been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, were reſtored to the f 
Perſian monarchy. He acquired, by a ſingle article, the impregnable 
city of Niſibis; which had ſuſtained, in three ſucceſſive ieges, the - 


199 Sextus. Rufus (de Provinciie; c. 29.) 
embraces a poor ſubterfoge of national vani- 
ty. Tanta reverentia nominis Romani fuit, 
ut a Perſis, primus de pace ſermo haberetur. 

122? It is preſumptuous to controvert the 
opinion of Ammianus, a ſoldier and a ſpec· 


Vor. II. 


tator. vet i it is aitkcnlt to inderiznd, how _. 


the mountains of Corduene could extend over 
the plain of Afſyria, as low as the conflux of 
the Tigris and the great Zab : or hoo an army 


of ſixty thouſand meñ could march one hun- pay 
dred miles in four days. | 
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effbit of his arms. Sirigara, and the caſtle of the Moors one of 


A the ſtrongeſt places of Meſopotamia, were likewiſe diſmembered from 


The weak- 
neſs and diſ- 
grace of Jo- 
vian. 


the empire. It was conſidered as an indulgence, that the inha- 


bitants of thoſe fortreſſes were permitted to retire with their effects; 


but the conqueror rigorouſly inſiſted, that the Romans ſhould for 
ever abandon the king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or ra- 
ther a long truce, of thirty years, was ſtipulated between the hoſtile 
rations ; the faith of the treaty was ratified by ſolemn oaths, and 
religious ceremonies; and hoſtages of diſtinguiſhed rank were reci- 
procally delivered to ſecure the performance of the conditions. 
The ſophift of Antioch, who faw with indignafion the ſceptre 
of his hero in the feeble hand of a Chriſtian ſucceſſor, profeſſes to 
admire the moderation of Sapor, in contenting himſelf with ſo ſmall 
a portion of the Roman empire. If he had ſtretched as far as the 
Euphrates the claims of his ambition, he might have been ſecure, 
fays Libanius, of not meeting with a refuſal. If he had fixed, as 
the boundary of Perſia, the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, 
or even the Thracian Boſphorus, flatterers would not have been want- 
ing in the court of Jovian to convince the timid monarch, that his 
remaining provinces would {till afford the moſt ample gratifications 
of power and luxuryß. Without adopting in its full force this 
malicious inſinuation, we muſt acknowledge, that the concluſion of 
ſo ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the private ambition of 
Jovian. The obſcure: domeſtic, exalted to the throne by fortune, 
rather than by merit, was impatient to eſcape from the hands of 
the Perſians; that he might-prevent the deſigns: of Procopius, who 


. "he treaty of Dura is recorded with vian); and Eutropius (x. 17. ). The laſt- 
grief or indignation by Ammianus (xxv. 7.), mentioned writer, who was preſent in a mili- 


Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 142. p. 364), Zo- tary ſtation, ſtyles this peace neceſſariam qui- 
mus (1, ini. p. 190, 191. Ts Gregory Nazi- dem ſed ignobilem. 


anzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118, who imputes *** Libanias, Orat. Parent. c. 143. p- 364, 


the diftreſs to Julian, the deliverance to Jo- 365. _ 
A * Sq gommanded 
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commanded the army of Meſopotamia, and eſtabliſh his doubt CHAP. 
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ful reign over the legions and provinces, which were till ignorant wm—y— 


of the haſty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the Tigris 
In the neighbourhood of the ſame river, at no very conſiderable | 
diſtance from the fatal ftation of Dura , the ten thouſand Greeks, 
without generals, or guides, or — were abandoned, above 
twelve hundred miles from their native country, to the reſentment 
of a victorious monarch. The difference of their conduct and ſuc- 
ceſs depended much more on their character than on their ſituation. 


Inſtead of tamely reſigning themſelves to the ſeeret deliberations and 


private views of a ſingle perſon, the united councils of the Greeks 
were inſpired by the generous enthuſiaſm of a popular aflembly : 

where the mind of each citizen is filled with the love of glory, the 
pride of freedom, and the contempt of death. Conſcious of their 
ſuperiority over the Barbarians in arms and diſcipline, they diſdained 
to yield, they refuſed to capitulate; ; every obſtacle was ſurmounted 
by their patience, courage, and military {kill; and the memorable 


* retreat of the ten thouſand expoſed and inſulted the weakneſs of the 


Perſian monarchy 


bl 


As the price of his diſgraceful conceſſions, the emperor might He continues 


be plentifully ſupplied 25 J and that they ſhould be permitted to paſs 
erg the 


„ Conditionibus . . . diſpendiofis Roma- ſyria, 400 feet broad, which falls into the 
nz reipublice impoſitis . . « quibus cupidior Tigris fourteen hours below Moſul, The error 
regni ,quam gloriæ Jovianus imperio rudis of the Greeks beſtowed on the great and leſſer 
adquievit. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. Zab the names of the Ve (Lycus), and the 
La Bleterie has expreſſed, in a long direct ora- Goat (Capros). They created theſe animals 

tion, theſe ſpectous conſiderations of public . to attend the Tyger of the Eaſt. 


and private intereſt (Hiſt. de Ven, tom. i. 115 The Cyropedia is vague and languid: 
p-. 39, Kc. ). ED the Anabe/it circumſtantial and animated. 


The generals were DL on the Such is the eternal difference between fiction 
banks of the Zabatus (Anabaſis, 1. ii. p- 1 56. and truth. 
I. iii. p. 226.), or great Zab, a river of Aſ> 116 According to Rufinus, an EIS 


3,0 2 4 upply 


his retreat to 


perhaps have ſtipulated, that the camp of the hungry Romans ſhould N 


iſibis. 
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2 N F. 4 Tigris on the bridge which was conſtructed by the hands of the 
— Perſians. But, if Jovian preſumed to ſolicit thoſe equitable terms, 


| ſometimes intercepted the ſtragglers of the march; but the generals and 


with various ſucceſs, to ſwim acroſs the river. Many of theſe 


reſt of the inhoſpitable waſte was untrod by the Sa I either of 
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they were ſternly refuſed by the haughty tyrant of the Eaſt ; whoſe 
clemency had pardoned: the invaders of his country. The "MR 


troops of Sapor reſpected the ceſſation of arms; and Jovian was ſuffered 
to explore the moſt convenient place for the paſſage of the river. The 
ſmall veſſels, which had been ſaved from the conflagration of the fleet, 
performed the moſt effential ſervice. They firſt conveyed the em- 
peror and his favourites; and afterwards tranſported, in many 
ſucceſſive voyages, a great part of the army. But, as every man. 
was anxious for his perſonal ſafety, and apprehenſive of being left 
on the hoſtile ſhore, the ſoldiers, who were too impatient to wait the 
flow returns of the boats, boldly ventured themſelves on light hurdles, 
or inflated.. ſkins ; and, drawing after them their horſes, attempted, 


daring adventurers were ſwallowed by the waves ; many others, 
who were carried along by the violence of the ſtream, fell an eaſy 
prey to the avarice, or cruelty, of the wild Arabs: and the loſs 
which the army ſuſtained. in the paſſage of the Tigris, was not in- 
ferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As ſoon. as the Romans had 
landed on the weſtern bank, they were delivered from the hoſtile 
purſuit of the Barbarians ; but, in a laborious march of two hundred 
miles over the plains of Meſopotamia, they endured the laſt extre- 
mities of thirſt and hunger. They were obliged to traverſe a ſandy 
deſert, which, in the extent of ſeventy miles, did not afford a ſingle 
blade of fweet graſs, nor a ſingle ſpring. of freſh: water; and the 


Ps of fe was ſtipulated by the 3 Such a fact! is 1 e but undoubts 
treaty ; and Fheodoret affirms, that the ob- edly falſe. See Tillemont, Hiſt, tes. Em- 
lig; h_was faithfully diſcharged by the Per- pereurs, tom, iv. p. 70. 


5 3 1 friends 
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friends or enemies. Whenever a ſmall meaſure of flour could be 
diſcovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight were greedily pur- 


chaſed with ten pieces of gold: the beaſts of burden were ſlaugh- 


tered and devoured; and the deſert was ſtrewed with the arms and 
baggage of the Roman ſoldiers, whoſe tattered garments and meagre 
countenances diſplayed their paſt ſufferings, and actual miſery. A 
ſmall convoy of proviſions advanced to meet the army as far as the 


caſtle of Ur; and the ſupply was the more grateful, ſince it de- 


clared the fidelity of Sebaſtian and Procopius. At Thilſaphata ***, the 
emperor moſt gracioufly received the generals of Meſopotamia ; and 
the remains of a once flouriſhing army at length repoſed themſelves 
under the walls of Niſibis. The meſſengers of Jovian had already 
proclaimed, in the language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and 
his return; and the new prince had taken the moſt effeQtual mea- 


fures to ſecure: the allegiance of the armies and provinces of Europe; 
by placing the military command in the hands of thoſe officers, Who, 
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from motives of intereſt, or hear would firmly 9 the 


cauſe of their bene factor 


The friends of Julian had confidently announced the ſucceſs of \ Univerſal 


clamour 


his expedition. They entertained 'a fond perſuaſion, that the temples againſt 


of the gods would be enriched with the ſpoils of the Eaſt ; that Per- 
hz would be reduced. to the humble ſtate of a e e 


nr We may recollect ſome lines of Lucan 


(Pharſal. iv. 95.), who defcribes a ſimilar 


diſtreſs of Cæſar's army in Spain: 
Sæya fames aderat —— 
Miles eget : toto cenſũ non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Cererem. Proh lucri pallida tabes! 
Non deeſt prolato jejunus venditor auro. 


see Guichardt (Nouveaux Memoires Milli- 


raires; tom. i. p. 379—382:). His Analyſis 
of the two Campaigns in Spain and Africa, 
is the nobleſt monument that has ever been 
raiſed to the fame of Cæfar. 


2:5 M. d'Anville (ee his — and Tku- 
phrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 93.) traces their 
march, and aſſigns the true poſition of Hatra, 
Ur, and Thilſaphata, which Ammianus has 


mentioned. He does not complain of the 


Samiel, the deadly hot wind, which Thevenot 


(Voyages, part oY 1. i. P. 192. ſo much 


dreaded: 
19 The retreat of Jovian is deſcribed by- 


Ammianus (xxv. .), Libanius (Orat. Pa- 
rent. c. 143. p. J65-), and Zoſimus * i- 


P- 194.) 


1 


the treaty off 


peace. 
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poverned by the laws and magiſtrates of Rome; ; that the Barbarians 
w—x— would adopt the dreſs, and manners, and language, of their con- 


querors; and that the youth of. Ecbatana and Suſa would ſtudy 
the art of rhetoric under Grecian maſters ***, The progreſs of the 
arms of Julian interrupted his communication with the empire ; 
and, from the moment that he paſſed the Tigris, his affectionate 
ſubjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their prince. Their 
contemplation of fancied triumphs was diſturbed by the melancholy 
Tumour of his death; and they perſiſted to doubt, after they could 
no longer deny, the truth of that fatal event. The meſſengers of 
Jovian promulgated the ſpecious tale of a prudent and neceſſary peace: 
the voice of fame, louder and more ſincere, revealed the diſgrace 
of the emperor, and the conditions of the ignominious treaty. The 
minds of the people were filled with aſtoniſhment and grief, with 
indignation and terror, when they were informed, that the unworthy 
Fucceſſor of Julian relinquiſhed the five provinces, which had been 
acquired by the victory of Galerius ; and that he ſhamefully ſur- 
rendered to the Barbarians the important city of Niſibis, the firmeſt 


 bulwark of the provinces of the Eaſt **. The deen and dangerous 
. queſtion, how far the public faith ſhould be obſerved, when it be- 


comes incompatible with the public ſafety, was freely agitated in po- 


pular converſation; and ſome hopes were entertained, that the 


emperor would redeem his puſillanimous behaviour by a ſplendid 


274" Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 145. p. 366. panegyric of Julian (Libanius de Vita ſua, 

Sock. mare Fo Katncal ALS ALS mavihes of tom. ii. p. 45, 46.). 
rhetorician. * Ammianus and Eutropius may be ad- 
#2: The people of Carthe, a city devoted mitted as fair and credible witneſſes of the 
to Paganiſm, buried the inauſpicious meſſen- public language and opinions. The people 
ger under a pile of ſtones (Zofimus, I. iii. p. of Antioch reviled an ignominious peace, 
296.) Libagius, when he received the fatal which, expoſed them to the Perſians, on 2 
Intelligence, caſt his eye on his ſword: but naked and defenceleſs frontier (Excerpt. Va- 
he recollected that Plato had condemned ſui- leſiana, p. 845. ex Joanne Antiocheno.). 
cide, and that he muſt live to compoſe the e | 

19 5 act 
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act of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible fpirit of the "PR ſenate 
had always diſclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted 
from the diſtreſs of her captive armies; and, if it were neceſfary to 
ſatisfy the national honour, by delivering the guilty general into the 
hands of the Barbarians, the greateſt part of the ſubjects. of Jovian 
; * 28985 cheerfully e in the e of ancient 
times a 
But the emperor, whatever 1 be the limits of his con- 
ſtitutional authority, was the abſolute maſter of the laws and arms 
of the ſtate; and the ſame motives which had forced him to ſubſcribe, 
now preſſed him to execute, the treaty of peace. He was impatient 
to ſecure an empire at the expence of a few provinces ; and the re- 
ſpectable names of religion and honour concealed the perſonal fears 
and the ambition of Jovian. Notwithſtanding the dutiful ſolicita- 
tions of the inhabitants, decency, as well as prudence, forbade the 
emperor to lodge in the palace of Niſibis; but, the next morning 
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Jovian eva- 
cuates Niſi- 
bis, and re- 
ſtores the five 
provinces to 


the Perſians. 
Auguſt. 


aſter his arrival, Bineſes, the ambaſſador of Perſia, entered the place, | 


diſplayed from the citadel the ſtandard of the Great King, and 
proclaimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile or ſervitude. 
The principal citizens of Niſibis, who, till that fatal moment, had 
confided in the protection of their ſovereign, threw themſelves at 
his feet. They conjured him not to abandon, or, at leaſt, not to de- 
liver, a faithful colony to the rage of a Barbarian tyrant, exaſperated 
by the three ſucceſſive defeats, which he had experienced under the 
walls of Niſibis. They ſtill poſſeſſed arms and courage to repel the 


invaders of their country: they requeſted only the permiſſion of 


uſing them in their own defence; and, as ſoon as they had aſſerted 


their independence, they ſhould implore the favour of being again 


R 290 The Abbe de la Bleterie (Hiſt. de Jo- ao: diſmember the empire, nor alienate, with- 
vien, tom. i. p. 212—227.), though a ſevere out their conſent, the allegiance of his peo- 


caſuiſt, has pronounced that Jovian was not ple. I have never found much delight or in- 


bound to execute his, promiſe ; nce he could ſtruction in ſuch political metaphyſics. 


- admited- 
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Cc 1 . 5 P. admitted into the rank of his ſubjects. Their arguments, their elo- 
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E— quence, their tears were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with ſome 


confuſion, the ſanity of oaths ; and, as the reluQtance with which 
he accepted the preſent of a crown of gold, convinced the citi- 


- Zens of their hopeleſs condition, the advocate Sylvanus was pro- 
voked to exclaim, O Emperor! may you thus be crowned by 


« all the cities of your dominions!“ Jovian, who, in a few weeks 
had aſſumed the habits of a prince, was diſpleaſed with freedom, 
and offended with truth : and as he reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the 


diſcontent of the people might incline them to ſubmit to the Perſian 


government, he publiſhed an edit, under pain of death, that they 
ſhould leave the city within the term of three days. Ammianus has 
delineated in lively colours the ſcene of univerſal deſpair which he 
ſeems -to have viewed with an eye of compaſſion The martial 
youth deſerted, with indignant grief, the walls which they had fo 
gloriouſly defended : the diſconſolate mourner dropt a laſt tear over 
the tomb of a ſon or huſband, which muſt ſoon be profaned by the 
rude hand of a Barbarian maſter; and the aged citizen kiſſed the 


threſhold, and clung to the doors, of the houſe, where he had paſſed 


the cheerful and careleſs hours of infancy. The highways were crowded 
with a trembling multitude: the diſtinctions of rank, and ſex, and age, 
were loſt in the general calamity. Evety one ſtrove to bear away 
ſome fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could 
not command the immediate ſervice -of an adequate number of 
Horſes or waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them the 
greateſt part of their valuable effects. The ſavage inſenſibility of 
Jovian appears to have aggravated the hardſhips of theſe unhappy 
fugitives. They were ſeated, however, in a new-built quarter of 


- 144. At Niſtbishe performed a royal act. A death, or any form of rand or evidence 
brave officer, his nameſake, who had been of guilt, Ammian. xxv. 8. 


thought worthy of the purple, was dragged * See xxv. 9: = Zalmas, 1 ut p. 194, 
Amida ; ; 


now ſoppers thrown into a well, and toned to 199. 
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Amida; and that riſing city, with the reinforcement of a very eon- 
ſiderable colony, ſoon recovered its former ſplendour, and became 
the capital of Meſopotamia . Similar orders were diſpatched by 
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the emperor for the evacuation of Singara and the caſtle of the Moors; 


and for the reſtitution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor 
enjoyed the glory and the fruits of his victory; and this ignomi- 
nious peace has juſtly been conſidered as a memorable æra in the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The predeceſſors of Jovian. 
had ſometimes relinquiſhed the dominion of diſtant and unprofitable 
provinces : but, ſince the foundation of the city, the genius of 


Rome, the god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the or. 


public, had never retired before the ſword of a victorious enemy 
After Jovian had performed thoſe engagements, which the voice of 
his people might have tempted him to violate, he haſtened away from 
the ſcene of his diſgrace, and proceeded with his whole court to enjoy 
the luxury of Antioch Without conſulting the dictates of religious 
zeal, he was prompted by humanity and gratitude, to beſtow the 
laſt honours on the remains of his deceaſed ſovereign ** : and Proco- 
pius, who ſincerely bewailed the loſs of this kinſman, was removed 


from the command of the army, under the decent pretence of con- 


ducting the funeral. The corpſe of Julian was tranſperted from 
Niſibis to Tarſus, in a flow march of fifteen days; and, as it paſſed 
through the cities of the Eaſt, was ſaluted by the hoſtile factions, 


with mournful lamentations and clamorous inſults, The Pagans al- 


226 Chron. Paſchal, p. 300. The Eccle- (tom. i. p. 148 — 154.) in rejecting the 
iaſtical Notitiæ may be conſulted. fooliſh report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Sui- 
127 Zoſimus, I. iii. p. 192, 193. Sextus dam) celebrated at Antioch, by the emperor, 
Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. Auguſtin de his 4vife, and a troop of concubines. 
Civitat. Dei, 1. iv. c. 29. This general po- 129 The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom. 1. p. 


ſition muſt be T_—_ Shs interpreted with 156. 209.) handſomely expoſes the brutal 
ſome caution, - bigotry of Baronius, who would have thrown 


1 Ammianus, xxv. = Zoſimus, I. iii. Julian to the dogs, ne ceſpititia quidem ſe- 
p- 196. He might be edax, et vino Veneri- pultura dignus, 
que indulgens. But I agree with La Bleterie 


Vol. II. n | ready 


RefleRions 
on the death, 


the ſoul of the apoſtate to hell, and his body to the grave * 
party lamented the approaching ruin of their altars; the other ce- 


who darkly inſinuated, or confidently aſſerted, 


\ 
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ready placed their beloved hero in the rank of thoſe gods whoſe wor- 
ſhip he had reſtored; while the invectives of the Chriſtians purſued 


One 


lebrated the marvellous deliverance of the church. The Chriſtians 
applauded, in lofty and ambiguous ftrains, the ſtroke of divine 
vengeance, which had been ſo long ſuſpended over the guilty head 
of Julian. They acknowledged, that the' death of the tyrant, at 
the inftant he expired beyond the Tigris, was revealed to the 
ſaints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia **'; and, inſtead of ſuffering 
him to fall by the Perſian” darts, their indiſcretion aſcribed the 
heroic deed to the obſcure hand of ſome mortal or immortal 
champion of the faith **. Such imprudent declarations were 
eagerly adopted by the malice, or credulity, of their adverſaries *”; 
that the go- 
vernors of the church had inſtigated and directed the fanaticiſm 
of a domeſtic aſſaſſin. Above ſixteen years after the death of 

Julian, the charge was ſolemnly and vehemently urged, in a public 


% Compare the ſophiſt and the faint (Li- 
banius, Monod. tom. ii. p. 251. and Orat. 
Parent. c. 145. p. 367. c. 156. p. 377. with 
Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 125 —132.). 
The Chriſtian orator faintly mutters ſome ex- 
Bortations to modeſty and forgiveneſs : but 


he is well ſatisfied, that the real ſufferings of 


Julian will far exceed the fabulous torments 
of Ixion or Tantalus. 

1 Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 549.) has collected theſe viſions. Some 
ſaint or angel was obſerved to be abſent in 
the night on a ſecret expedition, &c. 

1 Sozomen (1. vi. 2.) applauds the Greek 
doctrine of tyrannici de; but the whole paſſage, 
which a Jeſuit might have tranſlated, is 
prudently ſuppreſſed by the preſident Couſin. 


*33 Immediately after the death of Julian, 


an uncertain. rumour was ſcattered, telo ce- 


6 


cidiſſe Romano. 


Orat. Parent. c. 141. p. 363.). 


It was carried, by ſome 
deſerters, to the Perſian camp; and the Ro- 
mans were reproached as the aſſaſſins of the 
emperor by Sapor and his ſubjects (Ammian. 
xxv. 6. Libanius de ylciſcenda Juliani 
nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163.) . It was urged, 
as a deciſive proof, that no Perſian had ap- 
peared to claim the promiſed reward (Liban. 
But the fly- 
ing horſeman, who darted the fatal javelin, 
might be ignorant of its effect; or he might 
be ſlain in the ſame action. Ammianus nei- 
ther feels nor inſpires a ſuſpicion. 

edt Tis ©T0ATy TAYpar To GOWY avTUYY Hp XOVTiC 
This dark and ambiguous expreſſion may 
point to Athanaſius, the firſt, without arival, 
of the Chriſtian clergy (Libanius de ulcif. 
Jul. nece, c. 5. p. 149. La Bleterie, Hiſt, de 
Jovien, tom. i. p. 179.). 


oration, 
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oration, addreſſed by Libanius to the emperer Throdofius. Us faf- C A, A p. 
picions are unſupported by fact or argument; and we can only eſteem — 


the generous zeal of the ſophiſt of nn for tlie cold and neglected 
aſhes of his friend. 


It was an ancient cuſtom in the funerals, as well as in the Eos, 1 
of the Romans, that the voice of praiſe ſhould be corrected by that of Jain. 


ſatire and ridicule; and, that in the midſt of the ſplendid pageants, 
which diſplayed the glory of the living or of the dead, their imper- 


fections ſhould not be concealed from the eyes of the world. This 
The comedians; who 


cuſtom was practiſed in the funeral of Julian. 
reſented his contempt and averſion for the theatre, exhibited, with 
the applauſe of a Chriſtian audience, the. lively and exaggerated 


repreſentation of the faults and follies of the deceaſed emperor. His 


various character and ſingular manners afforded an ample ſcope for 


pleaſantry and ridicule '”, In the exerciſe of his uncommon talents, 
he often deſcended below the majeſty of his rank. Alexander was 
transformed into Diogenes ; the philoſopher was degraded into a 


prieſt. The purity of his virtue was ſullied by exceſſive vanity ; his 


ſuperſtition diſturbed the peace, and endangered the ſafety, of a mighty 
empire; and his irregular ſallies were the leſs intitled to indulgence, 
as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of art, or even of affec- 
tation. The remains of Julian were interred at Tarſus in Cilicia ; but 


his ſtately tomb, which aroſe in that city, on the banks of the cold and 


125 The Orator (Fabricius, Bibliot. Græc. 
tom. vii. p. 145 179. ) ſcatters ſuſpicions, 
demands an inquiry, and infinuates, that 
praofs might ſtill be obtained. He aſcribes 
the ſucceſs of the Huns to the criminal ne- 
glect of revenging Julian's death. 

#3 At the funeral of Veſpaſian, the come-_ 
dian who perſonated that frugal emperor, 
anxiouſly inquired how much it coſt—Four- 
ſcore thouſand pounds (centies) — Give me the 


ITT 


tenth part of the ſum, and throw my body 
into the Tyber. Sueton. in Veſpaſian. c. 
19. with the notes of Caſaubon and Grono- 
vius. 


137 Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120.) com- | 


pares this ſuppoſed ignominy and ridicule to 
the funeral honours of Conſtantins, whoſe 
body was chaunted over mount Taurus by a 
choir of angels, 


| limpid 
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„was diſpleaſing to the faithful flends, » who 


— loved and revered the memory of that extraordinary man. The 


cenſured. 


philoſopher expreſſed a very reaſonable wiſh, that the diſciple of 


Plato might have repoſed amidſt the groves of the academy 
while the ſoldier exclaimed in bolder. accents, that the aſhes of 


Julian ſhould have been mingled with thoſe of Cæſar, in the field 


of Mars, and among the antient monuments of Roman virtue '*, 
The hiſtory of princes does not very TOY renew the example 


of a ſimilar competition. 


135 Quintus Curtius, I. iii. c. 4. The 


luxuriancy of his deſcriptions has been often 
Yet it was almoſt the duty of the 


hiſtorian to deſcribe a river, whoſe waters had 
nearly proved fatal to Alexander, 

139 Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 156. p. 377. 
Vet he acknowledges with gratitude the libe- 


rality of the two royal brothers in decorating 


the tomb of Julian (de ulciſ. Jul. nece, c. 7. 


p. 152.) 
149 Cujus ſuprema et cineres, fi qui tune 


juſtè conſuleret, non Cydnus videre deberet, 


quamvis gratiſſimus amnis et liquidus: ſed ad 
perpetuandam gloriam recte factorum præter- 
lambere Tiberis, interſecans urbem æternam, 
divorumque veterum monumenta præſtrin- 
gens. Ammian. xxv. 10. 
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CHAP. xxv. 


The PE aka and. Deaeh of ee Eh of | 2 2 
lentinian, who aſſociates his Brother Valens, and makes 


the final Diviſion of the Eaftern and Weſtern Empires, 


— Revolt of Procopius. Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Aami: 


1 Aratiun Germany. Britain. — Africa. —Ibe 2 aft. 
— The Danube. Death of Valentinian — His two Sons, 


Gratian and 7 alentinian II., en 70 rhe We fern 


Empire. 


"HE death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire 


| in a very doubtful and dangerous ſituation. The Roman 
army was ſaved by an inglorious, perhaps a neceſſary, treaty and 


the firſt moments of peace were conſecrated by the pious Jovian 
to reſtore the domeſtic tranquillity of the church and ſtate. The 
indifcretion of his predeceſſor, inſtead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious war: and the balance which he affected to 
preſerve between the hoſtile factions, ſerved only to perpetuate the 
conteſt, by the viciffitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient poſſeſſion and actual favour. The Chriſtians had forgotten 
the ſpirit of the Goſpel; and the Pagans had imbibed the ſpirit of 
the church. In private families, the ſentiments of nature were ex- 
tinguiſhed by the blind fury of zeal and revenge: the majeſty of 
the laws was violated or abuſed; the cities of the Eaſt were ſtained 
with blood; and the moſt implacable enemies of the Romans were 


» The medals of Jovian adorn him with ines | is a fooliſh ſuicide : ſhe defiroys her- 
vigries, laurel crowns, and proſtrate cap- ſelf with her own hands. 


tives. Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. 5 OO 
| In 
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in the boſom of their country. Jovian was educated in the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity; and as he marched from Niſibis to Antioch, 


the banner of the Croſs, the LABARUM of Conſtantine, which was 


again diſplayed at the head of the legions, announced to the people 
the faith of their new emperor. As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, 
he tranſmitted a circular epiſtle to all the governors of provinces: 

in which he confeſſed the divine truth, and ſecured the legal eſta- 
bliſhment, of the Chriſtian religion. The inſidious edicts of Julian 
were. aboliſhed ; the eccleſiaſtical immunities were reſtored and 
enlarged; and Jovian condeſcended to lament, that the diſtreſs of 
the times obliged him to diminiſh the meaſure of charitahle diſtri- 
butions *. The Chriſtians were unanimous. in the loud and ſincere 
applauſe which they beſtowed on the pious ſucceſſor of Julian. But 
they were ſtill ignorant, what creed, or what ſynod, he would chuſe 
for the ſtandard of orthodoxy; and the peace of the church imme- 
diately revived thoſe eager diſputes which had been ſuſpended during 
the ſeaſon of perſecution. The epiſeopal leaders of the contending 


ſects, convinced, from experience, ho much their fate would depend 


on the earlieſt impreſſions that were made on the mind of an untutored 5 
ſoldier, haſtened to the court of Edeſſa, or Antioch. The highways 
of the Eaſt were erowded with Homoouſian, and Arian, and Semi- 
Arian, and Eunomian biſhops, who. ſtruggled to out- ſtrip each 


other in the holy race: the apartments of the palace reſounded with 


their clamours; and the ears of the prince were aſſaulted, and per- 
haps aſtoniſhed, by the ſingular mixture of metaphyſical argument 
and paſſionate invective. The moderation of ovian, who recom- 


2 Jovian reſtored to the church Toy exo rated by Sozomen z who ſuppoſes, that an 
x#57w9: 3 a forcible and comprehenſiye expreſ- amorous glance, the adultery of the heart, 


ſion (Philoſtorgius, I. viii. c. f. with Go- was puniſhed, with death by the evangelic 


defroy s Diſſertations, p. 329. Sozomen, legiflator. 
I. vi. c. 3.). The new law which condemm- Compare Socrates, I. iii. c. 25. and 
ed the rape or marriage of nuns (Cod, Philoſtorgius, 1. viii. c. 6. with odere 5 
Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxv. leg. 2.), is exagge- Diſſertations, p. 330. 


" * mended 


Wenn 
—— — . 
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tence of a future council, was interpreted as ceo panels 2:— 


but his attachment to the Nicene creed was at length diſcovered and 
declared, by the reverence which he expreſſed for the caleftial * 
virtues of the great Athanaſius. The intrepid veteran of the faith, 
at the age of ſeventy, had iſſued from his retreat on the firſt intelli- 
gence of the tyrant's death. The acclamations of the people ſeated 
him once more on the archiepiſcopal throne; and he'wiſely accepted, 


or anticipated, the invitation of Jovian. 'Thgi/venerable figure of 


Athanaſius, his calm courage, and inſinuating eloquenee, ſuſtained 


the reputation which he had already acquired in the courts 'of four- 


ſucceſſive princes *. As ſoon as he had gained the confidenee, and 


ſecured the faith, of the Chriſtian emperor, he returned in triumph 
to his dioceſe, and continued, with mature counſels, and undimi-— 


niſhed vigour, to direct, ten years longer *, the eccleſiaftical govern- 


ment of Alexandria; Egypt, and the Catholic church. Before his 


departure from Antioch, he aſſured Jovian that his orthodox devo- 


tion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. Athanaſius 


had reaſon to hope, that he ſhould be allowed either the merit of a 


ſucceſsful prediction, or the excuſe of a grateful, though ineffectual, 


prayer R 


+ The word celeftial faintly expreſſes the 


impious and extravagant flattery of the em- 


peror to the archbiſhop, T1; ge Tov Ot rn 
ND opworworws (See the original epiſtle in 


Athanaſius, tom. ii. p. 33.). Gregory Na- 


zianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 392.) celebrates the 


; inendihip of Jovian and Athanaſius. The 


Primate” s journey was adviſed by the Egyp- 


tian Monks (Tillemont, Mem. Ecceſ. tom. 


viii. p. 221.) 

5 Athanaſius, at 5 court of Antioch, is 
agreeably repreſented by La Bleterie (Hiſt. 
de Jovien, tom. i. p. 121—148.) : he tranſ- 
lates the ſingular and original conferences 


The- 


of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, and 
the Arian deputies. The Abbe is not ſatiſ- 


fied with the coarſe pleaſantry of Jovian 3 ; 
but his partiality for Athanaſius aſſumes, in 
Bis eyes, the character of juſtice. 

The true æra of his death is perplexed. 
with ſome difficulties (Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccleſ. tom. viii. p. 719—723.). But the 
date (A. D. 373, May 2.), which ſeems the 
moſt conſiſtent with hiſtory and reaſon, is 


ratified by his authentic life (Maffei Oſſer- 


vazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. $1.). 
7 See the obſervations of Valeſius and 
Jortin (Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
vol. 
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The — force, when it is applied to aſhiſt and guide th che na- 


Joy ovian. n had the e a to embrace me en opinions which 


were ſupported by the ſpirit of the times, and the zeal and numbers 
of the moſt powerful ſect. Under his reign, Chriſtianity obtained 
an eaſy and laſting victory; and as ſoon as the ſmile of royal pa- 
tronage was withdrawn, the genius of paganiſm, which had been 
fondly raiſed and cheriſhed by the arts of Julian, ſunk irrecoverably 
in the duſt. In many cities, the temples were ſhut or deſerted; the 
philoſophers, who had abuſed their tranſient favour, thought it pru- 
dent to ſhave their beards, and diſguiſe their profeſſion ; and the 
Chriſtians rejoĩced, that they were now in a condition to forgive, or 
to revenge, the injuries which they had ſuffered under the preced- 


Ing reign*. The conſternation of the Pagan world was diſpelled by 


a wiſe and gracious edict of toleration; in which Jovian explicitly 
declared, that although he ſhould ſeverely puniſh the facrilegious rites 
of magic, his ſubjects might exerciſe, with freedom and ſafety, the 


ceremonies of the ancient worſhip. The memory of this law has 


been preſerved by the orator Themiſtius, who was deputed by the 
ſenate of Conſtantinople to expreſs their loyal devotion for the new 
emperor. Themiſtius expatiates on the clemency of the Divine 
Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of conſcience, and 
the independence of the mind ; and; with ſome eloquence, inculcates 
the Js. of philoſophical toleration ; whale is EDN 


yol. iv. p. 38.) on the original letter of odio the whole world, wag buyer ray 
Athanaſius ; which is preſerved by Theo- re Ages ©eorerrwr, This aflertion was verified 
doret (I. iv. c. 3. ). In ſome MSS. this in- in the ſpace of thirty or forty years. 


diſcreet promiſe is omitted; perhaps by the ® Socrates, I. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazi- 


Catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame of anzen (Orat. iv. p. 131.), and Libanius 
their leader. (Orat. Parentalis, c. 148. p. 369.), expreſs 


_ ® Athanaſius ( apud Theodoret, L iv. c. 3- 9 the living happens, of their reſpective face 
magnifies the number of the orthodox, who tions, | 
| | herſelf, 
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herſelf, in the hour of her diſtreſs, is not aſhamed to implore. He C Wa P. 


juſtly obſerves, that in the recent changes, both religions had bee 
alternately diſgraced by the ſeeming acquiſition of worthleſs proſe- | 
lytes, of thoſe votaries of the reigning purple, who could paſs, 

without a reaſon, and without a blaſh, from the church to the 

temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the ſacred table of the 


Chriftians *? 


In the "TE of ſeven months, the Roman troops, who were now fis progreſs 


returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen hundred miles; _ rp 


in which they had endured all the hardſhips of war, of famine, and qa. 
of climate. Notwithſtanding their ſervices, their fatigues, and the 
approach of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allowed only, to 
the men and horſes, a reſpite of fix weeks. 'The emperor could 
not ſuſtain the indiſcreet and malicious raillery of the people of An- 
tioch . He was impatient to poſſeſs the palace of Conſtantinople; 
and to prevent the ambition of fome competitor, who might occupy 
the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he ſoon received the grateful 
intelligence, that his authority was acknowledged from the Thracian 
Boſphorus to the Atlantic ocean. By the firſt letters which he dif- 
patched from the camp of Meſopotamia, he had delegated the mi- 
litary command of Gaul and Illyricum to Malarich, a brave and 
faithful officer of the nation of the Franks; and to his father-in-law, 
count Lucillian, who had formerly diſtinguiſhed his courage and 
conduct in the defence of Niſibis. Malarich had declined an office 
to which he thought himfelf unequal.; and Lucillian was maſſacred 
29 Themiſtius, Orat. v. p63 71. edit. of the edict, the leaſt honourable, in his 
Harduin. Paris, 1684. The Abbe de la opinion, to the emperor Jovian. 
Bleterie judiciouſly remarks (Hiſt. de Jovien, * Os de Avrioxeis N iR dier Te; auTty 3 
tom. i. p. 199.), that Sozomen has forgot ay wmioxunrra avroy wing tas rg, Ke 
the general toleration ; and Themiſtius, the To xanuurrois Oapwoons (famoſes Iibellrs). 


eſtabliſhment of the Catholic religion. Each Johan. Antiochen. in Excerpt. Valeſian. p. 
of them turned away from the object which 845. The libels of Antioch may be admit- 


he diſliked ; and wiſhed to ſuppreſs the part ted on very ſlight evidence. | 
Vor. I. 3 Q at 
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Jovian. 


. February 17, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts **, But 
A the moderation of Jovinus, maſter-general of the cavalry, who for- 


gave the intention of his diſgrace, ſoon appealed the tumult, and 


confirmed the uncertain minds of the ſoldiers. The oath of hdelity 
was adminiſtered, and taken, with loyal acclamations ; and the de- 


puties of the Weſtern armies ** ſaluted their new ſovereign as he 


deſcended from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. 
From Tyana he continued his haſty march to Ancyra, capital of 
the province of Galatia ; where Jovian aſſumed, with his infant ſon, 


the name and enſigns of the conſulſhip **, 


Dadaſtana **, an obſcure 


town, almoſt at an equal diſtance between Ancyra and Nice, was 


marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life. 
ing himſelf with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate ſupper, he 


After indulg- 


retired to reſt; and the next morning the emperor Jovian was found 
dead in his bed. The cauſe of this ſudden death was variouſly 
underſtood. By ſome it was aſcribed to the conſequences of an indi- 


geſtion, occaſioned either by the quantity of the wine, or the qua- 
lity of the muſhrooms, which he had ſwallowed in the evening. 


1 Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10. ), who 


' Omits the name of the Batavians, with Zo- 
fimns (I. iii. p. 197-), who removes the 
ſcene of action from Rheims to Sirmium. . 


'7  Quos capita ſcholarum ordo caſtrenſis 
appellat. Ammian. xxv. 10: and Valeſ. ad 
locum. 

'+ Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, 
ne in curuli ſella veheretur ex more, id quod 
mox accidit protendebat. Auguſtus, and his 


ſucceſſors, reſpectfully ſolicited a diſpenſation 
af age for the ſons or nephews, whom they 


- raiſed to the conſulſhip. But the curule 


chair of the firſt Brutus had never been 
diſhonoured by an infant. 
2.. 


16- 


According to others, he was ſuffocated in his ſleep by the vapour of 
charcoal; which extracted from the walls of the apartment the un- 
wholeſome moiſture of the freſh plaiſter '*7 But the want of a regu- - 


The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Da- 
daſtana 125 Roman miles from Nice; 117 
from Ancyra (Weſſeling, Itinerar. p. 142). 
The pilgrim of Bcurdeaux, by omitting ſome 
ſtages, reduces the whole ſpace from 242 to 


1381 miles. Weſleling, p. 574. 


1 See Ammianus (xxv. 10.), Eutropius 
(x. 18.), who might likewiſe be preſent; . 
Jerom (tom. 1. p. 26, ad Heliodorum), 
Oroſius (vii. 31.), Sozomen (l. vi. c. 6.), 
Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 197, 198.), and Zonaras 


(tom, ii. I. xiii. p. 28, 29.). 


We cannot 


expect a perfect agreement, and we ſhall not 


diſcuſs minute differences. 


lar: 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


lar enquiry into the death of a prince, whoſe reign and perſon were 
ſoon forgotten, appears to have been the only circumſtance which 
countenanced the malicious whiſpers of poiſon and domeſtic guilt ”. 
The body of Jovian was ſent to Conſtantinople, to be interred with 
his predeceſſors ; and the ſad proceſſion was met on the road by his 
wife Charito, the daughter of count Lucillian; who ſtill wept the 
recent death of her father, and was haſtening to dry her tears 
in the embraces of an Imperial huſband. Her diſappointment 
and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tender- 
' neſs. Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant ſon had 
been placed in the curule chair, adorned with the title of Nobiliſſimus, 
and the vain enſigns of the confulſhip. Unconſcious of his fortune, 


the royal youth, who, from his grandfather, aſſumed the name of 


Varronian, was reminded only by the jealouſy of the government, 
that he was the ſon of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he 
was ſtill alive, but he had already been deprived of an eye; and his 
afflicted mother expected, every hour, that the innocent victim 
would be torn from her arms, to p, with his blood, the wins 46k 
cions of the reigning prince 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world re- 
mained ten days * without a maſter. The miniſters and generals 
ſtill continued to meet in council; 
tions; to maintain the public order; and peaceably to conduct the 


e. Such vague con ſolations have never 
wiped away a fingle tear. 


* 1 unmindful of his * * can- 


dour and good ſenſe, compares the death of 


to exerciſe their reſpective func- 


the harmleſs Jovian to that of the ſecond 
Africanus, who had excited the fears and 
. reſentment of the popular faction. 

2% Chryſoſtom, tom. i. p. 336. 344. edit. 
Montfaucon. The Chriſtian orator attempts 


to com fort a widow by the examples of illuſ- 
trious misfortunes; and obſerves, that of 
nine emperors (including the Cæſar Gallus), 
who had reigned in his time, only two (Con- 
Aantine and Conſtantius) died a natural 


3Q 2 


ſengers. 


Ten days appear ſcarcely ſufficient "a0 
the 6 and election. But it may be ob- 
ſerved: 1. That the generals might com- 
mand _ expeditions uſe of the public poſts 
for themſelves, their attendants, and meſ- 
2. That the troops, for the eaſe of 
the cities, marched in many diviſions ; and 
that the head of the column might arrive at 
Nice, when the rear halted at Ancyra. 


army 
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44 
C =_- P. army to the city af 2 7 in Bithynia, which was choſen for the | 
8 Place of the election In a ſolemn aſſembly of the civil and mili- 
' tary powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimouſly 
offered to the præfect Salluſt. He enjoyed the glory of a ſecond 
refuſal ; and when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour of 
his ſon, the prefect, with the firmneſs of a diſintereſted patriot, 
declared to the electors, that the feeble age of the one, and the un- 
experienced youth of the other, were equally incapable of the 
laborious duties of government. Several candidates were propoſed : 
and, after weighing the objections of character or ſituation, they 
were ſucceſſively rejected: but, as ſoon as the name of Valentinian was 
pronounced, the merit of that officer united the ſuffrages of the whole 
aſſembly, and obtained the fincere approbation of. Salluſt ' himſelf, 
Valentinian was the fon of count Gratian, a native of Cibalis, in 
Pannonia, who, from an obſcure condition, had raiſed himſelf, by 
matchleſs ſtrength and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa 
and Britain; from which he retired, with an ample fortune and 
fuſpicious integrity. The rank and ſervices of Gratian contributed, 
however, to ſmooth the firſt ſteps of the promotion of his ſon; and 
afforded him an early opportunity of diſplaying thoſe ſolid and uſeſu! 
qualifications, which raiſed his character above the ordinary level of 
his fellow-ſoldiers. The perſon of Valentinian was tall, graceful, 
and majeſtic. His manly countenance, deeply marked with the im- 
preſſion of ſenſe and ſpirit, inſpired his friends with awe, and his 
enemies with fear: and, to ſecond the efforts of his undannted cou- 
rage, the ſon of Gratian had inherited the advantages of a ſtrong and 


Election and 
character of 
Valentinian. 


20 Ammianus, xxvi. 1. Zoſimus, I. iii. 
p- 198. Philoſtorgius, 1. viii. c. 8. and 
Godefroy, Diſſertat. p. 334. Philoſtorgius, 
who appears to have obtained ſome curious 
and authen tie intelligence, aſcribes the choice 
of Valentinian to the præfect Salluſt, the ma» 
ſter-general Arintheus, Dagalaiphus, count 
of the domeſtics, and the Patrician Datianus, 


* 


whoſe preſſing recommendations from An- 
cyra had a weighty influence in the elec- 
tion. | 5 

* Ammianus (xxx.. 7. 9.) and the younger 


Victor, have furniſhed the portrait of Valen- 


tinian; which naturally precedes and illuſ- 


trates the tuſtory of his reign, 
healthy 


OF 'THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


3 


healthy 
which reſtrain the appetites, and invigorate the faculties, Valentinia w— 


By the habits of ' chaſtity and temperance, 


preſerved. his own, and the public, eſteem. The avocations of a 
military life had diverted his youth from the elegant purſuits of 
literature; he was ignorant of the Greek language, and the arts 
of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the orator was never diſconcerted 
by. timid perplexity, he was able, as often. as the occaſion prompted 
him, to deliver his decided. ſentiments with bold and ready elocu- 
tion. The laws of martial diſcipline were the only laws that he had 
ſtudied ; and he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the laborious diligence, 


and inflexible ſeverity, with which he diſcharged and inforced: the 
duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he provoked. the danger of 
diſgrace, by the contempt which he publicly expreſſed for the reigning 
retgion **; and it ſhould ſeem, from his ſubſequent conduct, that the 


indiſcreet and unſeaſonable freedom of Valentinian was the effect of mi- 


litary ſpirit, rather than of Chriftian zeal. He was pardoned, however, 


and ſtill employed by a prince who eſteemed his merit: and in the 
various events of the Perſian war, he improved the: reputation which 


he had already acquired on the banks of the Rhine. 
and ſucceſs with which he executed an important commiſſion, recom— 
mended him to the fayour of Jovian; and to the honourable com 
mand of the ſecond ſchool, or company, of Targetteers, of the domeſtic 


The celerity 


guards. In the march from Antioch, he had reached his quarters at 
Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly ſummoned, without guilt, and 


without intrigue, to aſſume, in the forty-third year of his age, the- 


abſolute government of the Roman empire.. 


> 


88 8 At Antioch, where he was obliged to 
attend the emperor to the temple, he ſtruck 
a prieſt, who had preſumed to purify him 


with luſtral water (Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 6. 


Theodoret, I. iii. c.15,). Such public defi- 
ance might become Valentinian; but it could 
leave no room for the 'unworthy delation of 
the philoſopher Maximus, which ſuppoſes ſome 


3 


| 1 s Diſſertations, p. 293.) 


CHAB 
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more private offence (Zofimus, 1. iv. p. 200, 


201.) 
Melitene, or Thebais (the firſt might be poſ- 


ſible), is interpoſed by Sezomen (l. vi. c. 6.) 
and Philoſtorgius (I. vii. c. 7. with Gode- 


. 


23. Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to 
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” THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP. Ihe invitation of the miniſters and generals at Nice was of little 


XXV. 
—— moment, unleſs it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The 


; ee aged Salluſt, who had long obſerved the irregular fluctuations of 
2 79 98 popular aſſemblies, propoſed, under pain of death, that none of 
February 26. (thoſe perſons, -whoſe rank in the ſervice might excite a party in their 

favour, ſhould appear in public, on the day of the inauguration, 
Yet ſuch was. the prevalence of ancient ſuperſtition, that a whole 
day was voluntarily added to this dangerous interval, becauſe it hap- 
pened to be the intercalation of the Biflextile *. At length, when the 
hour was ſuppoſed to be propitious, Valentinian ſhewed himſelf 
from a lofty tribunal : the judicious choice was applauded ; and the 
new prince was ſolemnly inveſted with the diadem and the purple, 
amidſt the acclamations of the troops, who were diſpoſed in martial 
order round the tribunal. But when he ſtretched forth his hand to 
addreſs the armed multitude, a buſy whiſper was accidentally ſtarted 
: ; in the ranks, and inſenſibly ſwelled into a loud and imperious cla- 
mour, that he ſhould name, without delay, a colleague in the em- 
pire. The intrepid calmneſs. of Valentinian obtained ſilence, and 
commanded reſpect: and he thus addreſſed the aſſembly; © A few 
minutes ſince it was in your power, fellow-ſoldiers, to have left 
eme in the obſcurity of a private ſtation. Judging, from the teſti- 
„ mony of my paſt life, that I deſerved to reign, you have placed me 
* on the throne. It is now y duty to conſult the ſafety and intereſt 
« of the republic. The weight of the univerſe is undoubtedly too 
„great for the hands of a feeble mortal, I am conſcious of the 
„ limits of my abilities, and the uncertainty of my life: and far 
< from declining, I am anxious to folicit, the aſſiſtance of a worthy 


. * Ammianus, in a long, becauſe unſea- Natali, c. 20.), and Macrobivs (Saturnal. 
ſonable, digreſſion (xxvi. 1. and Valefus ad IJ. i. cap. 12—16.). The appellation of 
locum), raſhly ſuppoſes that he underſtands ZBifextile, which marks the inauſpicious year 
an aſtronomical queſtion, of which his readers (Auguſtin. ad Januarium, Epiſt. 119.), is 
are ignorant. It is treated with more judg- derived from the reperition of the fixth day of 


ment and propriety by Cenforinus (de Die the calender March. 
| EY = colleague. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE _ *« 


1 


«: colleague. But, where diſcord may be fatal, the choice of a c FS Fe. 
« faithful friend requires mature and ſerious deliberation. That! 
« deliberation ſhall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful: and 
“ conſiſtent. Retire to your quarters; refreſh your minds and 
bodies; and expect the accuſtomed donative: on the acceſſion of a 


7 9 


« new emperor The aſtoniſhed troops, with a. mixture of 
pride, of ſininlactioni, and of terror, confeſſed the voice of their 
maſter. Their angry clamours ſubſided into filent reverence ; and 
Valentinian, encompaſſed with the eagles of the legions, and the 

various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted, in 

warlike pomp, to the palace of Nice. As he was ſenſible, however, . 
of the importance of preventing ſome raſh declaration of the ſol-— 
diers, he conſulted the aſſembly of the chiefs: and their real ſenti- 

ments were conciſely expreſſed by the generous freedom of Dagalai- 

phus. Moſt excellent prince, ſaid that officer, if you conſider 

only your family, you have a brother; if you love the republic, 

* look round for the moſt deſerving of the Romans The em- 

peror, who ſuppreſſed his diſpleaſure, without altering his intention, 

ſlowly proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and Conſtantinople... In And affod-- 


| | bu 2 . * , at hi b Ow -— 
one of the ſuburbs of that capital, thirty days after his own eleva- _ Vikas : 


tion, he beſtowed the title of Auguſtus on his brother Valens; and Le mw 
as the boldeſt patriots were convinced, that their oppoſition; without 

being ſerviceable to their country, would be fatal to themſelves, the 
declaration of his abſolute will was received with filent ſubmiſſion. 


Valens was now. in the aan Cones year of his age; but his abilities 


* Valentinian- s firſt 3 is full in Am- In een 8 eri 4. The 
mianus (xxvi. 2.); conciſe and ſententious famous Hebdomom, or field of Mars, was diſ- 
in Philoſtorgius (J. viii. c. g.). tant from Conſtantinople either ſeven ſtadia, . 

Si tnos, amas, Imperator optime, habes or ſeyen miles. See Valeſius and his bro- 


fratrem; fi Rempublicam, quzre quem ve- 
3 1 2 5 _ pool or ther, ad loc. and Ducange, Conſt. 1. ii. p. 


the empire, Valentinian retained that fincere 749% 141. 172 173s. 
counſellor for himſelf (e. 6.).. 
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CHAP. 
XXV. 
— 


The ſinal di- 
viſion of the 
eaſtern and 
weſtern em- 
i, 
A. D. 364. 
June. 


RE DECLINE AND FALL 


had never been exerciſed in any employment, military or civil; and 
his character had not inſpired the world with any ſanguine expecta- 
tions. He poſſeſſed, however, one quality, which recommended 
him to Valentinian, and preſerved the domeſtic peace of the empire; 
a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, whoſe ſuperio- 
rity, of genius, as well as, of authority, Valens humbly and cheer- 
fully acknowledged in every action of his life. 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the ad- 
miniſtration of the empire. All ranks of ſubjects, who had been 
injured or oppreſſed under the reign of Julian, were invited to 
ſupport their public accuſations. The ſilence of mankind at- 
teſted the ſpotleſs integrity of the præfect Salluſt“; and his own 
preſſing ſolicitations, that he might be permitted to retire from the 
buſineſs of the ſtate, were rejected by Valentinian with the moſt 
honourable expreſſions of friendſhip and eſteem. But among the 
favourites of the late emperor, there were many who had abuſed his 
credulity or -ſuperſtition ; and who could no longer hope to be pro- 
tected either by favour or juſtice *. The greater part of the mi- 
niſters of the palace, and the governors of the provinces, were 
removed from their reſpective ſtations ; yet the eminent merit of 


ſome officers was diſtinguiſhed from the obnoxious crowd; and, 


notwithſtanding the oppoſite clamours of zeal and reſentment, the 
whole proceedings of this delicate enquiry appear to have been con- 
ducted with a reaſonable ſhare of wiſdom and moderation“. The 


* 
23 Participem quidem legitimum poteſta= * Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the 


tis; ſed in modum apparitoris morigerum, ſufferings of Maximus (p. 82, 83.): yet he 

ut progrediens aperiet textus. Ammian. xxvi. allows, that this ſophiſt or magician, the 

. | guilty favourite of Julian, and the perſonal 

*. Notwithſtanding the evidence of Zona- enemy of Valentinian, was diſmiſſed on the 
ras, Suidas, and the Paſchal Chronicle, M. payment of a ſmall fine. 

de Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. 3 The looſe aſſertions of a general diſ- 

p. 671.) wiſhes to diſbelieve theſe ftories fi grace (Zoſimus, 1. iv. p. 201.) are detected 


aàvautageuſes à un payen. and refuted by Tillemont (tom. v. P. 21. ). 


feſtivity 
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Feſtivity of a new reign received a ſhort and ſuſpicious interruption, E BR A r. 
from the ſudden illneſs of the two princes: but as ſoon as thei 
health was reſtored, they leſt Conſtantinople in the beginning of the 
ſpring. In the caſtle or palace of Mediana, only three miles from 
Naiſfus they exeguted.the ſolemn and final diviſion of the Roman 
empire. Valentinian beſtowed on his brother the rich præfecture of 
the Eaſt, from the Lower Danube to the confines of Perſia ; whilſt 
he reſerved for his immediate government the warlike præfectures 
of Hiyricum, Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity of Greece to the 
Caledonian rampart ; and from the rampart of Caledonia, to the foot 
of Mount Atlas. The provincial adminiſtration remained on its 
former baſis; but a double ſupply of generals and magiſtrates was 
required for two councils, and two courts: the diviſion was made 
with a juſt regard to their peculiar merit and ſituation, and ſeven 
maſter-generals were ſoon created, either of the cavalry or infantry. 
When this important buſineſs had been amicably tranſacted, Va- 
lentinian and Valens embraced for the laſt time. The emperor of 
the Weſt eſtabliſhed his temporary refidence at Milan; and the 
emperor of the Eaſt returned to Conſtantinople, to aſſume the do- 
minion of fifty provinces, of whoſe language he was totally 1 2 
rant 58 
The tranquillity of be Eaſt was ſoon diſturbed 1 rebellion; and NE: 
the throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts of a A. D. 365. 
IS SIG” | 8 September 
rival, whoſe affinity to the emperor Julian“ 
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was his ſole merit, 28. 
and had been his ex the crime. een had been haſtily promoted 
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32 Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 


33 Ammianus ſays, in general terms, ſub- 


agreſtis i ingenii, nec bellicis nec liberalibus 
ſtudiis eruditus. Ammian. XxXxi. 14. The 
orator Themiſtius, with the genuine imperti- 


nence of a Greek, wiſhed, for the firſt time, 


to fpeak the Latin language, the diale&t of 
this ſovereign, Ty JixAixTov XgaTECUN Orat. 
vi. p. 71. 


Vol. II. 


34 The uncertain Ae of e or 


conſanguinity, is expreſſed by the words 
ve, eognatus, con ſobrinus (See Valeſius 
ad Ammian. xxiii. 3.). The mother of Pro- 

copius might be a ſiſter of Bafilina, and Count : 
Julian, the mother and uncle of the apoſtate, 


Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 49. 


3K "hes. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


s from the obſcure ſtation off tribune, and a notary, to the j joint 

command of the army of Meſopotamia ; the public opinion already 

named him as the ſucceſſor of a prince who was deſtitute of natural 

heirs; and a vain rumour was propagated by his friends, or his 
enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the Moon, at Carrhæ, had 

privately inveſted Procopius with the Imperial. purple. He en- 

deavoured, by his dutiful and ſubmiſſive behaviour, to diſarm the 

jealouſy of Jovian ; reſigned, without a conteſt, his military com- 

mand; and retired, with his wite and family, to cultivate the ample 
patrimony which he poſſeſſed in the province of Cappadocia. Theſe 
uſeful} and innocent occupations were interrupted by the appearance 
of an officer, with a band of ſoldiers, who, in the name of his 
new ſovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was diſpatched to conduct 
the unfortunate Procopius, either to a perpetual priſon, or an igno- 
minious death. His preſence of mind procured him a longer re- 
ſpite, and a more ſplendid fate. Without prefuming to diſpute the 
royal mandate, he requeſted the indulgence of a few moments, to 
embrace. his weeping family ; and, while the vigilance of his guards 
was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he dexterouſly eſcaped to 
the ſea-coaſt of the Euxine, from whence he paſſed over to the 
country of Boſphorus. In that ſequeſtered region he remained many 
months, expoſed to the hardſhips of exile, of ſolitude, and of want; 
| his melancholy temper brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind 
__ agitated by the juſt apprehenſion, that, it any accident ſhould diſco- 
ver his name, the faithleſs Barbarians would. violate, without much 
ſcruple, the laws of hoſpitality. In a moment of impatience and 
deſpair, Procopius embarked in a merchant veſſel, which made ſail 
for amen and boldly aſpired to the rank of a ſovereign, 


* Ammian. xxiii. 3. xvi. 6. He men- mark, that Procopius was a pagan. Yet his 
tions the report with much heſitation :_ ſu- religion does not appear to have promoted, or 
ſurravit obſcurior fama ; nemo enim dicti obſtructed, his pre tenſions. 


aut tor exſtitit verus. It ſeryes, however, to 


| becauſe 
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becauſe he was not allowed to enjoy the ſecurity of a ſubject. At © PLD Y P. 
firſt he lurked in the en of Bithynia, continually changing hi 
habitation, and his diſguiſe **®. By degrees he ventured into the ca- 

pital, truſted his life and fortune to the fidelity of two friends, a 

ſenator and an eunuch, and conceived ſome hopes of ſucceſs, from the 
intelligence which he obtained of the actual ſtate of public affairs. 

The body of the people was infected with a ſpirit of diſcontent : they 

regretted the juſtice and the abilities of Salluſt, who had been im- 
prudently diſmiſſed from the præfecture of the Eaſt. They deſpiſed 

the character of Valens, which was rude without vigour, and feeble 

without mildneſs. They dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, 

the Patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious miniſter, who ri- 
gorouſly exacted all the arrears of tribute, that might remain un- 

paid ſince the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circumſtan- 

ces were propitious to the deſigns of an uſurper. The hoſtile 

meaſures of the Perſians required the preſence of Valens in 

Syria : from the Danube to the Euphrates the troops were in mo- 
tion; and the capital was occaſionally filled with the ſoldiers who | ; 
paſſed, or repaſſed, the Thracian Boſphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls 
were perſuaded to liſten to the ſecret propoſals of the conſpirators ; 
which were recommended by the promiſe of a liberal donative ; and, 
as they ſtill revered the memory of Julian, they eaſily conſented to 
ſupport the hereditary claim of his proſcribed kinſman. At the 
dawn of day they were drawn up near the baths of Anaſtaſia; and 
Procopius, clothed in a purple garment, more ſuitable to a player 
than to a monarch, appeared, as if he roſe from the dead, in the 
midſt of Conſtantinople. The ſoldiers, who were prepared for his 
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One of his retreats was a country-houſe into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philo- 
of Eunomius, the heretic. The maſter was ſtorg. 1. ix. c. 5. 8. and Godefroy's Diſſert. | # 
abſent, innocent, ignorant ; yet he narrowly p, 369— 378. * a | : Þ 
1 a ſentence of death, and was baniſhed EARLS: MID e 


. reception, 


ſtandard of rebellion ; the poor were excited by the hopes, and the 


| ſome degree of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated 


N the unarmed, but wealthy, provinces of Bithynia and Aſia. 


embraced the cauſe of the uſurper, whom they were ordered to 
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reception, ſaluted their trembling prince with ſhouts of joy, and 
vows of fidelity. Their numbers were ſoon increaſed by a ſturdy 
band of peaſants, collected from the adjacent country; and Proco- 
pius, ſhielded .by the arms of his adherents, was ſucceſſively con- 
ducted: to the tribunal, the ſenate, and the palace. During the ſirſt 
moments of his tumultuous reign, he was aſtoniſhed and terrified 
by the gloomy filence of the people ; who were either ignorant of 
the cauſe, or apprehenirve of the event. But his military firength 
was ſuperior to any actual reſiſtance: the malecontents flocked to the 


rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage ; and the 
obſtinate credulity of the muſtitude was once more deceived by the 
promiſed advantages of a revolution. The magiſtrates were ſeized ; 
the priſons and arſenals broke open; the gates, and the entrance of 
the harbour, were diligently occupied; and, in a few hours, Proco- 
pius became the abſolute, though precarious, maſter of the Im- 
perial city. The uſurper improved this unexpected ſucceſs with 


the rumours and opinions the moſt favourable to his intereſt ; 
while he deluded the populace by grving audience to the frequent, 
but imaginary, ambaſſadors of diſtant nations. The large bodies 

of troops ſtationed in the cities of Thrace, and the fortreſſes of the 
Lower Danube, were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion : 
and the Gothic princes conſented to ſupply the fovereign of Con- 
Whey with the formidable ſtrength of ſeveral thouſand auxili- 


” His generals paſſed the Boſphorus, and ſubdued, without an 


After an honourable defence, the city and iſland of Cyzicus yielded 
to his power; the renowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians 


cruſh; and, as the veterans were * continually augmented with new 
oof ; ; levies, 
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ſevies, he ſoon appeared at the head of an army, whoſe lor * CBEAF 
pell as numbers, were not unequal to the greatneſs of the conteſt. Tier 
The ſon of Hormiſdas , a youth of ſpirit and ability, condeſcended 
to draw his ſword againſt the lawful empetor of the Faſt ; and the 
Perſian prince was immediately inveſted with the ancient and extra- 
ordinary powers of a Roman Proconſul. The alliance of Fauſtina,, 
the widow of the emperor Conſtantius, who entruſted herſelf, and 
her daughter, to the hands of the uſurper, added dignity and repu- 
tation to his cauſe. The princeſs Conſtantia, who was then about 


five years of age, accompanied, in a litter, the march of the army. 


She was ſhewn to the multitude in the arms of her adopted father; 
and, as often as ſhe paſſed through the ranks, the tenderneſs of the 
ſoldiers was inflamed into martial fury: they recollected the glories 


of the houſe of Conſtantine, and they declared, with loyal accla- 
mation, that they would ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in the de- 


fence of the royal infant 


% 
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In the mean while, Valentinian was alarmed and nerlleaad; by His defeat 
the doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the Eaſt. The difficulties of 
a German war forced him to confine his immediate care to the May 28- 
fafety of his own dominions; and, as every channel of communi- | 
cation was ſtopt or corrupted, he liſtened, with doubtful anxiety, 
to the rumours which were induſtriouſly ſpread ; that the defeat and 
death of Valens had left Procoprus ſole maſter of the eaſtern pro- 


37 Hormiſdæ maturo juveni Hormiſdæ re- 
galis illius filio, poteſtatem Proconſulis detu- 
lit; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, rec- 
turo. Ammian. xxvi. 8. The Perſian prince 
eſcaped with honour and ſafety, and was 
afterwards (A. D. 380.) reſtored to the ſame 
extraordinary office of proconſul of Bithynia 


(Tüllemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
204.) . I am ignorant whether the race of 


Saſſan was propagated. I find (A. D. 514. 8 


a pope Hormiſdas ; but he was a native of 


Fruſino, in Italy (Pagi. Brev. Pontiſic. tom. 
i. P. 247.) 

The infant rebel was afterwards the: 
wife of the emperor Gratian ; but ſhe died. 
young and childleſs. See Ducange, Fam.. 
Byzantin. p. 48. 59. | 

9 Sequimini culminis ſummi profipidim,. 
was the language of Procopius ; who affected. 
to deſpiſe the obſcure birth, and fortuitous. 
election, of the upſtart Pannonian.. Am- 
mian. XXvi. 7. 


vinces. 


and death, 
1 366. 
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vinces. Valens was not dead: but, on the news of the rebellion, which 


— he received at Cæſarea, he baſely deſpaired of his life and fortune; 


propoſed to negociate with the uſurper, and diſcovered his Aa 
inclination to abdicate the Imperial purple. The timid monarch was 


ſaved from diſgrace and ruin by the firmneſs of his miniſters, and 


their abilities ſoon decided in his favour the event of the civil war. 
In a ſeaſon of tranquillity, Salluſt had reſigned without a murmur; 


but as ſoon as the public ſafety was attacked, he ambitiouſly ſolicited 


the pre- eminence of toil and danger; and the reſtoration of that vir- 
tuous miniſter to the præfecture of the Eaſt, was the firſt ſtep which 
indicated the repentance of Valens, and ſatisfied the minds of the 
people. The reign of Procopius was apparently ſupported by power- 
ful armies, and obedient provinces. But many of the principal 


officers, military as well as civil, had been urged, either by motives 


of duty or intereſt, to withdraw themſelves from the guilty ſcene; 
or to watch the moment of betraying, and deſerting, the cauſe 
of the uſurper. Lupicinus advanced by haſty marches, to bring 
the legions of Syria to the aid of Valens. Arintheus, who, in 
ſtrength, beauty, and valour, excelled all the heroes of the age, 
attacked with a ſmall troop a ſuperior body of the rebels. When 
he beheld the faces of the ſoldiers who had ſerved under his 
banner, he commanded them, with a loud voice, to ſeize and deliver 
up their pretended leader; and ſuch was the aſcendant of his genius, 


that this extraordinary order was inſtantly obeyed ©, Arbetio, a 


reſpectable veteran of the great Conſtantine, who had been diſtin- 


guiſhed by the honours of the conſulſhip, was perſuaded to leave 


Et dedignatus hominem ſuperare certa- 
mine deſpicabilem, auctoritatis et celſi fidu- 
cia corporis, ĩpſis hoſti bus juſſit, ſuum vincire 
rectorem: atque ita turmarum anteſignanus 
umbratilis comprenſus ſuorum manibus. The 
ſtrength and beauty of Arintheus, the new 


Hercules, are celebrated by St. Baſil; who 


2 


ſuppoſes that God had created him as an ini- 
mitable model of the human ſpecies. The 
painters and ſculptors could not exprefs his 
figure : the hiſtorians appeared fabulous when 
they related his exploits (Ammian. xxvi. and 
Valeſ. ad loc.). 


his 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
his retirement, and once more to conduct an army into the field. 
In the heat of aQtion, calmly taking off his helmet, he ſhewed his 
grey hairs, and venerable countenance ; ſaluted the ſoldiers of Pro- 
copius by the endearing names of children and companions, and ex- 


horted them, no longer to ſupport the deſperate cauſe of a contempt- 
ible tyrant; but to follow their old commander, who had ſo often led 


them to honour and victory. In the two engagements of Thyatira“ 


and Nacoſia, the unfortunate Procopius was deſerted by his troops, 
who were ſeduced by the inſtructions and example of their perſidious 
officers. After wandering ſome time among the woods and moun- 
tains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his deſponding followers, 
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conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. - 


He ſuffered the ordinary. fate of an unſucceſsful uſurper ; but 
the acts of cruelty which were exerciſed by the conqueror, under 
the forms of legal juſtice, excited the pity and indignation of man- 

kind ©. 8 = 
ouch indeed are the common and natural fruits of deſpotiſm and re- 
bellion. But the inquiſition into the crime of magic, which, under the 
reign of the two brothers, was ſo rigorouſly proſecuted both at Rome 
and Antioch, was interpreted as the fatal ſymptom, either of the diſ- 
pleaſure of heaven, or, of the depravity of mankind *. Let us not 
heſitate to indulge a liberal pride, that, in the prefent age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has aboliſhed * a cruel and odious preju- 
| | dice, 


The ſame field of battle is placed by 
Ammianus in Lycia, and by Zoſimus at 
Thyatira ; which are at the diſtance of 150 
miles from each other. But Thyatira allui- 
tur Lyco (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. v. 31. Cella- 
rius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. 11. p. 79.) ; and 
the tranſcribers might eaſily convert an ob- 
feure river into a well-known province. 
The adventures, uſurpation, and fall 
of Procopius, are related, in a regular ſeries, 
by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.) and 
Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 203—210-). They often. 


illuſtrate, and ſeldom contradict, each other. 
Themiſtius (Orat. vii. p. 91, 92.) adds ſome 
baſe panegyric; and Eunapius (p. 83, 84.) 
ſome malicious ſatire. | | 

+3 Libanius de ulciſcend.. Julian. nece, 


Severe inqui- 
ſition into 
the crime of 
magic at 
Rome and 
Antioch, 

A. D. 373s 
&c. 


c. ix. p. 158, 159. The ſophiſt deplores 


the public frenzy, but he does not (after 


their deaths) impeach: the juſtice of the em- 


perors. | 
The French and Engliſh lawyers, of 
the preſent age, allow the zheory, and deny 
the practice, of witchcraft. (Deniſart, Recueil. 
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Cc = a P. dice, which at; in every * of the globe, and adhered to 


every ſyſtem of religious opinions. The nations, and the ſects, of 
the Roman world, admitted with equal credulity, and fimilar abhor- 
rence, the reality of that infernal art“, which was able to controul 
the eternal order of the planets, and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the myſterious power of ſpells and 
incantations, of potent herbs, and execrable rites; which could 
extinguiſh or recall life, inflame the paſſions of the ſoul, blaſt the 
works of creation, and extort from the reluctant dæmons the ſecrets 
of futurity. They believed, with the wildeſt inconſiſtency, that this 
præternatural dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell, was exer- 
ciſed, from the vileſt motives of malice or gain, by ſome wrinkled 
hags, and itinerant ſorcerers, who paſſed their obſcure lives in pe- 
nury and contempt . The arts of magic were equally condemned 
by the public opinion, and by the laws of Rome; but as they 
tended to gratify the moſt imperious paſſions of the heart of man, 
they were continually proſcribed, and continually practiſed ®, An 
imaginary caule is capable of producing the moſt ſerious and miſ- 
chievous effects. The dark predictions of the death of an ee 


/ 


de Deciſions de Juriſprudence, au mot Ser- with them is idolatry, apoſtacy, &c. which 
Lciers, tom. iv. p. 553. Blackſtone's Com- deſerves death and damnation, 
mentaries, vol. iv. p. 60.). As private re- # The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1 v. 
fon always prevents, or qutſtrips, public wiſ- od. 5. with Dacter's and Sanadon's illuſtra- 
dom, the preſident Monteſquieu (Eſprit des tions) is a vulgar witch. The Erictho of 
Loix, 1. xii. c. 5, 6.) _— the exiftence of Lucan (Pharſal. vi. 430 - 830.) is tedious, 
magie. diſputing, but ſometimes ſublime. She 
45 See Oeuvres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567 — chides the delay of the Furies; and threatens, 
589. The ſeeptic of Rotterdam exhibits, with tremendous obſcurity, to pronounce 
according to his cuſtom, a ſtrange medley of their real names; to reveal the true infernal 
looſe knowledge, and lively wit. countenance.of Hecate ; to invoke the ſecret 
The pagans diſtinguiſhed between good powers that lie below hell, &c. 
and bad magic, the Theurgic and the Goetic _ + Genus hominum potentibus infidum, 
(Hiſt. de PAcademie, &c. tom. vii. p. 25.). ſperantibus fallax, quod in civitate noftra et 
But they could not have defended this obſcure vetabitur ſemper et retinebitur. Tacit. 
diſtinction againft the acute logic of Bayle. Hiſt. i. 22. See Auguſtin. de Civitate oy 
In the Jewiſh and Chriftian ſyſtem, all dæ- l. viii. c. 19. and the Theodoſian Code, 1. 
mons are infernal ſpirits ; and all commerce ix. tit. xvi. with Godefray's Commentary. 


or 
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or the ſucceſs of a conſpiracy, were calculated only to ſtimulate the 
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hopes of ambition, and to diſſolve the ties of fidelity; and the in- 


tentional guilt of magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of 
treaſon and facrilege *. Such vain terrors diſturbed” the peace of 
ſociety, and the happineſs of individuals; ; and the harmleſs flame 


which inſenſibly melted a waxen image, might derive a powerful 


and pernicious energy from the affrighted fancy of the perſon whom 
it was maliciouſly deſigned to repreſent *®, From the infuſion of 
thoſe herbs, which were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a ſupernatural influence, 


it was an eaſy. ſtep to the uſe of more ſubſtantial poiſon ; and the 


folly of mankind ſometimes became the inſtrument, and the maſk, 


of the moſt atrocious crimes. As ſoon as the zeal of informers 


was encouraged by the miniſters of Valens and Valentinian, they 
could not refuſe to liſten to another charge, too frequently mingled 
in the ſcenes of domeſtic guilt ; a charge of a ſofter and leſs ma- 
lignant nature, for which the pious, though exceſſive, rigour of 
Conſtantine had recently decreed the puniſhment of death **, This 
deadly and incoherent mixture of treaſon and magic, of poiſon and 
_ - adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 

cuſe and aggravation, which in theſe proceedings appear to have 

been confounded by the angry or W paſſions of the judges 


49 The perſecution of Antioch was occa- e Limus ut hic dureſcit, et Y wap ut cera 
ſioned by a criminal conſultation. The | hqueſcit 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet were Uno eodemque igni 
arranged round a magic tripod ; and a dan- Virgil. Bucolic. viu. 80, 
cing ring, which had been placed in the centre, Devorit abſentes, iimulacraque cerea-figit. 
pointed to the four firſt letters in the name Ovid. in Epiſt. Hypfil. ad Jaſon. 91. 
of the future emperor, ©. E. O. a. Theo- Such vain incantations could affect the 


dorus (perhaps with many others who owned 
the fatal ſyllables) was executed. Theo- doſius 


ſucceeded. Lardner (Heathen Teſtimonies, 


vol. iv. p. 353=—372-) has copiouſly and 
fairly examined this dark tranſaction of the 
reign of Valens. 


Vol. II. 


mind, and increaſe the diſeaſe, of Germani- 
cus. Tacit. Annal. ii. 69. 

5t See Heineccius Antiquitat. Juris Ro- 
man. tom. it. p. 353, &c. Cod. Theodoſian. 
L 3x. Ut, 7 with Godefroy's Commentary. 
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0 — 5 F. They eaſily diſcovered, that the degree of their induſtry and diſcern- 


32 ment was eſtimated, by the Imperial court, according to the number 
of executions that were furniſhed from their reſpective tribunals, It 
was not without extreme reluctance that they pronounced a ſen- 

tence of acquittal ; but they eagerly admitted ſuch evidence as was 
ſtained with perjury, or procured by torture, to prove the moſt im- 
probable charges apainft the moſt reſpectable characters. The pro- 
greſs of the enquiry continually opened new ſubjects of criminal 
proſecution : the audacious informer, whoſe falſehood was detected, 
retired with impunity ; but the wretched victim, who diſcovered his 
real, or pretended, accomplices, was ſeldom permitted to receive the 
price of his infamy. From the extremity of Italy and Aſia, the 
young, and the aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and philoſophers, expired 
in ignominious and cruel tortures. The ſoldiers, who were appointed 
to guard the priſons, declared, with a murmur of pity and indigna- 
tion, that their numbers were inſufficient to oppoſe the flight, or 
reſiſtance, of the multitude of captives. The wealthieſt families were 
ruined by fines and confiſcations ; the moſt innocent citizens trembled 
for their ſafety; and we may form: ſome notion of. the megnitude of 
the evil, from the extravagant aſſertion of an ancient writer, that, 
in the obnoxious provinces, the priſoners, the exiles, and the fugi- 
tives, formed the greateſt part of the inhabitants 5 
The craelty When Tacitus deſcribes the deaths of the innocent and illuſtrious 
adv, Romans, who were ſacrificed to the ge of the firſt Cæſars, the 


nian and Va- 

lens. | 

A. D. 364— 2 : 

375. The cruel perſecution of Rome and in Vit. Sophiſt. p. 88, 89.) ; and young 
Antioch is deſcribed, and moſt probably ex- Chryſoſtom, who had accidentally found one 
aggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1. xxix. 1, of the proſcribed books, gave himſelf for 
2.) and Zoſimus (I. iv. p.'216—218.). The loſt (Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. 
philoſopher Maximus, with ſome juſtice, was p. 5400). 
involved in the charge of magic (Eunapius 
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art of the hiſtorian, or the merit of the ſufferers, excite in our breaſts 
the moſt lively ſenſations of terror, of admiration, and of pity. 


his bloody figures with tedious and diſguſting accuracy. But as 


our attention is no longer engaged by the contraſt of freedom and 
ſervitude, of recent greatneſs and of actual miſery, we ſhould turn 


with horror from the frequent executions, which diſgraced, both 


at Rome and Antioch, the reign of the two brothers. Valens 


was of a timid , and Valentinian of a choleric, diſpoſition ®. An 


anxious regard to his perſonal ſafety was the ruling principle of 
the adminiſtration of Valens. In the condition of a ſubje&, he 
had kiſſed, with trembling awe, the hand of the oppreſſor: and 
when he aſcended the throne, he reaſonably expected, that the ſame 
fears, which had ſubdued his own mind, would ſecure the patient 
ſubmiſſion of his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by 
the privilege of rapine and confiſcation, the wealth which his œco- 
nomy would have refuſed”, They urged, with perſuaſive elo- 
| quence, that, in all caſes of treaſon, ſuſpicion is equivalent to proof; 
that the power, ſuppoſes the intention, of miſchief; bat the inten- 
tion is not leſs criminal than the act; and hat a ſubject, no longer 


deſerves to live, if his life may threaten the ſafety, or diſturb the repoſe, 
; | 


33 Conſult the fix laſt books of Ammianus, and judgment, incidentia crimina ad con- 
and more particularly the portraits of the two temptam vel læſam principis amplitudinem 


The coarſe and undiſtinguiſhing pencil of Ammianus has delineated 


royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9. xxxi. 14.). Tille- 
mont has collected (tom. v. p. 12—18. p. 
127 133.) from all antiquity their virtues 
and vices. | 

5+ The younger Victor aſſerts, that he was 
valde timidus: yet he behaved, as almoſt 
every man would do, with decent reſolution 
at the head of an army. The ſame hiſtorian 
attempts to prove, that his anger was harm- 
iefs. Ammianus obſerves, with more candour 


trahens, in ſanguinem ſzviebat. 

Cum eſſet ad acerbitatem naturæ calore 
propenſior . 
et gladios. Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvil. 7» 

J have transferred the reproach of ava- 
rice from Valens to his ſervants. Avarice 
more properly belongs to miniſters than to 

ings; in whom that paſſion is commonly 
extinguiſhed by abſolute poſſeſſion. 


oo 13 


+ +» « Pcenas per ignes augebat 
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CHAP. of his ſovereign. The judgment of Valentinian was ſometimes de- 
w—— ceived, and his confidence abuſed ; but he would have ſilenced the 
informers with a contemptuous ſmile, had they preſumed to alarm 
his fortitude by the ſound of danger. They praiſed his inflexible love 
of juſtice; and, in the purſuit of juſtice, the emperor was eaſily 
tempted to conſider clemency as a weakneſs, and paſſion as a virtue. 
As long as he wreſtled with his equals, in. the bold competition of an 
active and ambitious life, Valentinian was ſeldom injured, and never 
inſulted, with impunity : if his prudence was arraigned, his ſpirit 
: was applauded ; and the proudeſt and moſt powerful generals were 
apprehenſive of provoking the reſentment of a fearleſs ſoldier. After 
he became maſter of the world, he unfortunately forgot, that where 
no reſiſtance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and inſtead 
of conſulting the diQtates of reaſon and magnanimity, he indulged 
the furious emotions of his temper, at a time when they were diſ- 
graceful to himſelf, and fatal to the defenceleſs objects of his diſplea- 
fure. In the government of his houſehold, or of his empire, flight, 
or even imaginary, offences; a haſty word, a caſual omiſſion, ar | 
involuntary delay, were chaſtifed by a ſentence of immediate death. 
The expreſſions which iſſued the moſt ceadily from the mouth of 
the emperor of the Weſt were, Strike off his head; burn him 
« alive;” © let him be beaten with clubs till he expires ”;” and 
his moſt favoured miniſters ſoon underſtood, that, by a raſh attempt, 
to diſpute, or ſuſpend, the execution of his ſanguinary commands, 
they might involve themſelves in the guilt and puniſhment of diſobe- 
dience. The repeated gratification of this ſavage juſtice hardened 


the mind of Valentinian againſt pity and remorle.; and the ſallies 


* He ſometimes expreſſed a ſentence of ped too haſtily a Spartan hound; an armourer, 
death with. a tone of pleaſantry ; “ Abi, who had made a poliſhed a that wanted 
hag Comes, et muta eĩ caput, qui ſibi mutari ſome grains of the. legitimate weight, &c: 
« provinciam cupit.” A boy who had ſlip- were the vickims eo his fury. 4 
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of paſſion. were confirmed by the habits of -cruelty **. He could 
behold with calm ſatisfaction the convulſive agonies of torture and 
death: he reſerved his friendſliip for thoſe faithful ſervants whoſe 
temper was the moſt congenial to his own, The merit of Maximin, 


who had ſlaughtered the nobleſt families of Rome, was rewarded 
with the royal approbation, and the præfecture of Gaul. 'T'wo fierce: 
and enormous bears, diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Innocence 


and Mica Aurea, could alone deſerve to ſhare the favour of Max- 


imin. The cages of thoſe truſty guards were always placed near the 


bed- chamber of Valentinian, who frequently amuſed his eyes with: 


the grateful ſpectacle of ſeeing them tear and devour the bleeding 
limbs of the malefactors, who were abandoned to their rage. Their 
diet and exerciſes were carefully inſpected by the Roman emperor ;. 


and when Innocence had earned her diſcharge, by a long courſe of 
meritorious ſervice, the faithful animal was s again reſtored to the fre- 
dom of her native woods. 

But in the calmer moments of de when the Wich of Va- 
lens was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, the 
tyrant reſumed the ſentiments, or at leaſt the conduct, of the father 
of his country. The diſpaſſionate judgment of the Weſtern em- 
peror could clearly perceive, and accurately purſue, his own and the 
public intereſt ; and the ſovereign of the Eaſt, who imitated with 


equal docility the various examples which he received from his 
| elder brother, was ſometimes guided by the wiſdom and virtue of 


Sor. 


CH AP 
XXV. 
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Their laws 
and govern- 
ment. 


the præfect Salluſt. Both princes invariably retained, in the purple, 


53 The innoccht⸗ of Milan were an agent believe, that the great chamberlain Rhoda-- 


and three apparitors, whom Valentinian con- nus was burnt alive for an act of oppreſſion 


demned for fignifying a legal. ſummons. (Chron, Paſchal. p. 302-). 


Ammianus (xxvii. 7.) ftrangely ſuppoſes, 59 Ut bene meritam in ſylvas juffit abire- 


that all who had been unjuſtly executed Janoxiam. Ammian. xxix.- 3. and Valeſius- 


were worſhipped as martyrs by the Chriſtians, |. ad locum. 
His impartial ſilence does not allow us to 


the 
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the chaſte and temperate ſimplicity which had adorned their private 


life ; and, under their reign, the pleaſures of the court never coſt 


the people a bluſh or a ſigh. They gradually reformed many of 


the abuſes of the times of Conſtantius; judiciouſly adopted and im- 


proved the deſigns of Julian and his ſucceſſor ; and diſplayed a ſtyle 
and fpirit of legiſlation which might inſpire poſterity with the moſt 
favourable opinion of their character and government. It is not 
from the maſter of Innocence, that we ſhould expect the tender re- 
gard for the welfare of his ſubjects, which prompted Valentinian to 


condemn the expoſition of new-born infants; and to eſtabliſh 


fourteen ſkilful phyſicians, with ſtipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen. quarters of Rome. The good ſenſe of an illiterate ſol- 
dier founded an uſeful and liberal inſtitution for the educa- 
tion of youth, and the ſupport of declining ſcience *. It was his 
intention, that the arts of rhetoric- and grammar ſhould be taught, 
in the Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis of every pro- 
vince ; and as the fize and dignity of the ſchool was uſually propor- 
tioned to the importance of the city, the academies of Rome and 
Conſtantinople claimed a juſt and ſingular pre-eminence. The frag- 


ments of the literary, edicts of Valentinian imperfectly repreſent the 


ſchool of Conſtantinople, which was gradually- improved by ſubſe- 
quent regulations. That ſchool conſiſted of thirty-one profeſſors in 
different branches of learning. One philoſopher, and two lawyers ; 
five ſophiſts, and ten grammarians for the Greek, and three orators, 


, 1 . 

eo See the Code of Juſtinian, I. viii. tit. ii. 
leg. 2. Unuſquiſque ſobolem ſuam nutriat. 
Quod: ft exponendam putaverit animadver- 
ſionĩ quæ conſtituta eſt ſubjacebit. For the 
preſent I ſhall not interfere in the diſpute be- 
tween: Noodt and Binkerſhovek ; how far, or 


how long, this unnatural practice had been 
condemned or aboliſhed by law, philoſophy, 
and the more civiliſed ſtate of ſociety. 


2 


6 Theſe ſalutary inſtitutions are explained 
in the Theodoſian Code, l. xiii. tit. iii. De 
Profefſoribus et Medicis, and 1. xiv. tit. ix. De 
Studiis liberalibus Urbis Rome. Beſides our 
uſual guide (Godefroy), we may conſult Gi- 
anone (Iſtoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105— 
111.), who has treated the intereſting ſubject 
with the 'zeal and curioſity of a man of letters, 
who ſtudies his domeſtic hiſtory. 

and 
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and ten grammarians for the Latin, tongue; beſides ſeven ſeribes, 
or, as they were then ſtyled, antiquarians, whoſe laborious pens ſup- 


plied the publie library with fair and correct copies of the claffic 


writers. The rule of conduct, which was preſeribed to the ſtudents, 
is the more curious, as it affords the firſt outlines of the form and: 


diſcipline of a modern univerſity. It was required, that they ſhould: 


bring proper certificates from the magiſtrates of their native province. 
Their names, profeſſions, and places of abode, were regularly entered 


in a public regiſter. The ſtudious youth were ſeverely prohibited: 


from waſting their time in feaſts, or in the theatre; and the term 
of their education was limited to the age of twenty. The præfect 


of the city was empowered to chaſtiſe the idle and refractory, by 


ſtripes or expulſion; and he was directed to make an annual report 


to the maſter of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities of the 


ſcholars might be uſefully applied to the public ſervice. The inſtitu- 


tions of Valentinian contributed to ſecure the benefits of peace and 
plenty: and the cities were guarded by the eſtabliſhment of the 


Defenſors**; freely elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people, 


to ſupport their rights, and to expoſe their grievances, before the tri- 
bunals of the civil magiſtrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial 
throne. The finances were diligently adminiſtered by two princes, 


who had been fo long accuſtomed to the rigid ceconomy of a pri- 


vate fortune; but in the receipt and application of the revenue, a 


diſcerning eye might obſerve ſome difference between the govern- 
ment of the Eaſt and of the Weſt. Valens was perſuaded, that 
royal liberality can be ſupplied only by public oppreſſion. and his 


ambition never aſpired to ſecure, by their actual diſtreſs, the future 


ſtrength and . proſperity of his people. Inſtead of increaſing the 


weight of taxes, which, in the ſpace of forty years, had been 


6 Cod. Theodoſ. 1. i. tits xi. with Godefroy's  Poratitln which diligently gleans from- 


the reſt of the. code. 
gradually 
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gradually doubled, he reduced, in the firſt years of his reign, 
one-fourth of the tribute of the Eaſt ©. Valentinian appears to 
have been leſs attentive and leſs anxious to relieve the burthens 
of his people. He might reform the abuſes of the ſiſcal admini- 


ſtration; but he exacted, without ſcruple, a very large ſhare 
of the private property; as he was convinced, that the revenues, 


which ſupported the luxury of individuals, would be much more 


advantageouſly employed for the defence and improvement of the 
ſtate. The ſubjects of the Eaſt, who enjoyed the preſent benefit, 


applauded the indulgence of their prince. The ſolid, but leſs ſplendid, 
merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the ſubſequent 


generation ©, | 
But the moſt honourable ee EE of the character of Valen- 
tinian, is the firm and temperate impartiality which he uniformly 
preſerved in an age of religious contention. His ſtrong ſenſe, un- 
enlightened, but uncorrupted, by ſtudy, declined, with reſpectful 
indifference, the ſubtle queſtions of theological debate. The go- 
vernment of the Earth claimed his vigilance, and ſatisfied his ambition; 
and while he remembered, that he was the diſciple .of the church, 
he never forgot that he was the ſovereign of the clergy. Under the 
reign of an apoſtate, he had ſignalized his zeal for the honour of 
Chriſtianity : he allowed to his ſubjects the privilege which he had 
aſſumed for himſelf ; and they might accept, with gratitude and con- 
fidence, the general toleration which was granted by a prince, addicted 
to paſſion, but incapable of fear or of diſguiſe **. The Pagans, the 
. | 7 1 | Jews, 
3 Three lines of Ammianus (xxx. 14.) © Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 202. Ammian. xxx. 
countenance a whole oration of Themiſtius 9. His reformation of coſtly abuſes might 
{viti. p. 101—120), full of adulation, pe- entitle him to the praiſe of, in provinciales 
dantry, and common: place morality. The admodum parcus, tributorum ubique molliens 
eloquent M. Thomas (tom. i. p. 366— 396.) farcinas. By ſome his frugality was ſtyled | 


bas amuſed himſelf with celebrating the ayarice (Jerom. Chron. p. 186;). 
virtues and genius- of Themiſtius, who was s Teſtes ſunt leges a me in exordio Impe- 


not unworthy of the age in which he lived. rii mei datæ: 4 unicuique quod animo 
. | imbibiſſet 
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| Jews, and all the various ſects which acknowledged the divine © * P. 
authority of Chriſt, were protected by the laws from arbitrary power 


or popular inſult; nor was any mode of worſhip prohibited by Va- 
lentinian, except thoſe ſecret and criminal practices, which abuſed 
the name of religion for the dark purpoſes of vice and diſorder. 
The art of magic, as it was more cruelly puniſhed, was more ſtrictly 
proſcribed ; but the emperor admitted a formal diſtinction to protect 
the ancient methods of divination, which were approved by the ſe- 
nate, and exerciſed by the Tuſcan haruſpices. He had condemned, 
with the conſent of the moſt rational Pagans, the licence of noc- 
turnal ſacrifices ; but he immediately admitted the petition of Præ- 
textatus, proconſul of Achaia, who repreſented, that the life of the 
Greeks would become dreary and comfortleſs, if they were deprived 
of the invaluable bleſſing of the Eleuſinian myſteries. Philoſophy 
alone can boaſt (and perhaps it is no more than the boaſt of philo- 
ſophy), that her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the human 
mind the latent and deadly principle of fanaticiſm. But this truce of 
twelve years, which was enforced by the wiſe and vigorous govern- 
ment of Valentinian, by ſuſpending the repetition of mutual in- 
juries, contributed to ſoften the manners, and abate the PI 


of the religious factions. 
The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a diſtance from Valens pro- 


feſſes Arian- 


the ſcene of the fierceſt controverſies. As ſoon as the Chriſtians of iſm, and per- 
the Weſt had extricated themſelves from the ſnares of the creed of n 

Rimini, they happily relapſed into the Humber of orthodoxy; and A. D. 367 
the ſmall remains of the Arian party, that ſtill ſubſiſted at Sirmium 75 


or Milan, might be conſidered, rather as objects of contempt than of 


imbibiſſet colendi libera facultas tributa eſt. (1. vi. c. 7. 21.) . Baronius would naturally 
Cod. Theodoſ. 1. ix. tit. xvi. leg. 9. To blame ſuch rational toleration (Annal. Ec- 
this declaration of Valentinian, we may add cleſ. A. D. 370. Ne 129—132. A. D. 376. 6 
the various teſtimonies of Ammianus (xxx. Noe 3, 4. 
9.), Zoſimus (l. iv. p. 204.), and Sozomen 


Vor, II. | Pr reſentment, 
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CHAP. reſentment. But in the provinces of the Eaſt, from the Euxine to 


XXV. 
— — 
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the extremity of Thebais, the ſtrength and numbers of the hoſtile 
factions were mote equally balanced ; and this equality, inſtead of 
recommending the counſels of peace, ſerved only to perpetuate the 
horrors of religious war. The monks and biſhops ſupported their 
arguments by invectives; and their invectives were ſometimes fol- 
lowed by blows: Athanaſius ftill reigned at Alexandria; the thrones 
of Conſtantinople and Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, 
and every epiſcopal vacancy was the occaſion of a popular tumult. 
The Homoouſians were fortified by the reconciliation of fifty- 
nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, biſhops; but their ſecret re- 
luctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, clouded the 
ſplendour of the triumph: and the declaration of Valens, who, 
in the firſt years of his reign, had imitated the impartial conduct - 
of his brother, was an important victory on the fide of Arian- 
iſm. The two brothers had paſſed their private life in the condition 
of catechumens ; but the piety of Valens prompted him to ſolicit 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, before he expoſed his perſon to the dangers 
of a Gothic war. He naturally addreſſed himſelf to Eudoxus ©, 
biſhop of the Imperial city; and if the ignorant monarch was in- 
ſtructed by that Arian paſtor in the principles of heterodox theology, 
his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the inevitable conſequence 
of his erroneous choice. Whatever had been the determination of 
the emperor, he muſt have offended a numerous party of his 
Chriſtian ſubjects; as the leaders both of the Homoouſians and of the 
Arians believed, that, if they were not ſuffered to reign, they were 
molt cruelly injured and oppreſſed. After he had taken this deciſive 


OS 


6 Eudoxus was of a mild and timid diſpo- before, under Lucian, a learned and pious 
ſition. When he baptized Valens (A. D. martyr. Philoſtorg. I. ii. c. 14—16. 1. iv. 
367.), he muſt have been extremely old; c. 4. with Godefroy, p. 82. 206. and Tille- 
face he had ſtudied theology fifty-five years mont, Mem, Eccleſ. tom. v. p. 474— 480, &c. 
| ; ſtep, 
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ſep, it was extremely difficult for him to preſerve either the virtue, 
or the reputation, of impartiality, He never aſpired, like Con- 


ſtantius, to the fame of a profound theologian; but, as he had re- 
ceived with ſimplicity and reſpect the tenets of Eudoxus, Valens 
reſigned his conſcience to the direction of his eccleſiaſtical guides; 
and promoted, by the influence of his authority, the re-union of 
the Athanafian heretics to the body of the catholic church. At firſt; 
he pitied their blindneſs ; by degrees he was provoked at their obſti- 


nacy ; and he inſenſibly hated thoſe ſectaries to whom he was an 
object of hatred ®. The feeble mind of Valens was always ſwayed 


by the perſons with whom he familiarly converſed ; and the exile 
or impriſonment of a private citizen are the favours the moſt readily 
granted in a deſpotic court. Such puniſhments were frequently in- 
flicted on the leaders of the Homoouſian party; and the misfortune 
of fourſcore eccleſiaſtics of Conſtantinople, who, perhaps accidentally, 
were burnt on ſhip-board, was imputed to the cruel and premeditated 


malice of the emperor, and his Arian miniſters. In every conteſt, the 


catholics (if we may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay the 
penalty of their own faults, and of thoſe of their adverſaries. In 
every election, the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the pre- 


ference; and if they were oppoſed by the majority of the people, 


he was uſually ſupported by the authority of the civil magiſtrate, or 
even by the terrors of a military force. The enemies of Athanaſius 


attempted to diſturb the laſt years of his venerable age; and his 


temporary retreat to his father's ſepulchre has been celebrated as 


a fifth exile. But the zeal of a great people, who inſtantly flew - 


to arms, intimidated the præfect; and the archbiſhop was permitted 
to end his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-ſeven 


Gregory Maven (Orat. xxv. p.432.) as an infallible ſymptom of error and — 
ſults me * ſpirit of the Arians, reſy. 
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C —— P. years. The death of Athanaſius was the ſignal of the perſecution of 
Egypt; and the Pagan miniſter of Valens, who forcibly ſeated the 


— 
3 worthleſs Lucius on the archiepiſcopal throne, purchaſed the favour 
A. D. 373. of the reigning party by the blood and ſufferings of their Chriſtian 
May 2d. brethren. The free toleration of the heathen and Jewiſh worſhip 
was bitterly lamented, as a circumſtance which aggravated the mi- 
= fery of the catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the 
Eat”. 
poſt — The triumph of the orthodox party has left a 05 ain of perſe- 
tion. cution on the memory of Valens; and the character of a prince who 


derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble underſtanding, 

and a puſillanimous temper, ſcarcely deſerves the labour of an apo- 

logy. Yet candour may diſcover ſome reaſons to ſuſpect that the 

eccleſiaſtical miniſters of Valens often exceeded the orders, or even 

the intentions, of their maſter ; and that the real meaſure of facts 

has been very liberally magnified by the vehement declamation 
and eaſy credulity of his antagoniſts ”. 1. The ſilence of Valen- 

tinian may ſuggeſt a probable argument, = the partial ſeverities, 

which were exerciſed in the name and provinces of his colleague, 
amounted only to ſome obſcure and inconſiderable deviations from 

the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religious toleration : and the judicious hiſto- 

Han, who has praiſed the equal temper of the elder brother, has not 
thought himſelf obliged to contraſt the tranquillity of the Weſt 

with the cruel perſecution of the Eaſt ", 2. Whatever credit may 

This ſeetch of the eccleſiaſtical govern- that Oroſius (I. vii. c. 32, 33.) delays the 


ment of Valens is drawn» from Socrates perſecution till after the death of Valentinian. 
(1. iv.), Sozomen (I. vi.), Theodoret (I. iv.), Socrates, on the other hand, ſuppoſes (I. iii. 


and the immenſe compilations of Tillemont 
(particularly tom. vi. viii. and'i%). 

* Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 78.) has already conceived 
and mtimated the ſame ſuſpicion. 

79 This reflexion is fo obvious and forcible, 


c. 32.), that it was appeaſed by a philoſophi- 
cal oration, which The miſtius pronounced in 
the year 374 (Orat. xii. p. 154. in Latin on- 
ly). Such contradictions diminiſh the evi- 
dence, and reduce the term, of the perſecu- 


tion of Valens. 
be 
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be allowed to vague and diſtant reports, the character, or at leaſt C 


7 


H A P. 
XXV 


the behaviour, of Valens may be moſt diſtinctly ſeen in his perſonal — — 


tranſactions with the eloquent Bafil, archbiſhop of Cæſarea, who 


had ſucceeded Athanaſius in the management of the Trinitarian 


cauſe”. The circumſtantial narrative has been compoſed by the 
friends and admirers of Baſil ; and as ſoon as we have ſtripped 
away a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we ſhall be aſtoniſhed 
by the unexpected mildneſs of the Arian tyrant, who admired the. 
firmneſs of his character, or was apprehenſive, if he employed vio- 
lence, of a general revolt in the province of Cappadocia, The 
archbiſhop, who aſſerted, with inflexible pride, the truth of his opi- 
nions, and the dignity of his rank, was left in the free poſſeſſion of his 
conſcience, and his throne. The emperor devoutly aſſiſted at the 
ſolemn ſervice of the cathedral; and, inſtead of a ſentence of ba- 
niſhment, ſubſcribed the donation of a valuable eſtate for the uſe of 
an hoſpital, which Baſil had lately founded in the neighbourhood 
of Cæſarea . 3. I am not able to diſcover, that any law (ſuch as 
Theodoſius afterwards enacted againſt the Arians) was publiſhed 
by Valens againfl the Athanafian ſeQtaries ; and the edit which 
excited the moſt violent elamours, may not appear ſo extremely re- 
prehenſible. The emperor had obſerved, that feveral of his fubjeds, 


| gratifying their lazy diſpoſition under the pretence of religion, had 


aſſociated themſelves with the monks of Egypt; and he directed the 


7 Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, 


has extracted (Mem. Ecclef. tom. viii. p. 


153-165.) the moſt authentic circumſtances 
from the Panegyrics of the two Gregories ; 
the brother, and the friend, of Baſil. The 
letters of Baſil himſelf (Dupin, Bibliotheque 
Eccleſlaſtique, tom. ii. p. 155—180.) do not 
preſent the image of a very lively perſecu- 
tion. | 

7 Bafilius Cæſarienſis epiſcopus Cappado- 
ciæ clarus habetur . . .. qui multa continen- 
tiæ et ingenii bona uno ſuperbiz malo perdi- 


dit. This irreverent paſſage is perfectly in 
the ſtyle and character of St. Jerom. It does 


not appear in Scaliger's edition of his Chro- 


nicle; but Iſaac Voſſius found it in ſome 


old MSS. which had not been reformed by 


the monks; 


73 This noble and charitable foundation 


(almoſt a new city) ſurpaſſed in merit, if not 
in greatneſs, the pyramids, or the walls of 
Babylon. It was principally intended for the 
reception of lepers (Greg. Orat. 


make 439.) 3 
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CHAP. 
XXV. 
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Valentinian 
reſtrains the 
avarice of the 


clergy. 
A. D. 3 JO. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
ount of the Eaſt to drag them from their ſolitude: and to compel 
thoſe deſerters of ſociety to accept the fair alternative, of renouncing 


their temporal poſſeſſions, - or of diſcharging the public duties of 
men and citizens. The miniſters of Valens ſeem to have ex- 


tended theiſenſe of this penal ſtatute, ſince they claimed a right of 


enliſting the young and able-bodied monks in the Imperial armies. 
A detachment of cavalry and infantry, conſiſting of three thouſand 
men, marched from Alexandria into the adjacent deſert of- Nitria ” 
which was peopled by five thouſand monks. The ſoldiers were 


conducted by Arian prieſts; and it is reported, that a conſiderable 


laughter was made in the monaſteries which diſobeyed the commands 
of their ſovereign 

The ſtrict regulations which vs beta framed by ths wiſdom of 
modern legiſlators to reſtrain the wealth and avarice of the clergy, | 
may be originally deduced from the example of the emperor Valen- 
tinian. His edict addreſſed to Damaſus, biſhop of Rome, was 
publicly read in the churches of the city. He. admoniſhed the 
eccleſiaſtics and monks not to frequent the houſes of widows and 
virgins; and menaced their diſobedience with the animadverſion 
of the civil judge. The director was no longer permitted to receive 
any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the liberality of his ſpiritual 
daughter: every teſtament contrary to this edict was declared null 


74 Cod. Theodoſ. I. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. many miracles, which prove the truth of their 
Godefroy (tom. iv. p. 409—413-) performs faith, Right, ſays Jortin (Remarks, vol. iv. 
the duty of a commentator and advocate. p. 79-), but what proves the truth of thoſe 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viii. p. 808.) Sd | 
ſuppoſes a ſecond law to excuſe his orthodox * Cod. Theodoſ. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20, 
friends, who had miſrepreſented the edit of Godefroy (tom. vi. p. 49.), after the example 
Valens, and ſuppreſſed the liberty of choice, of Baronius, 1mpartially collects all that the 

75 See d'Anville, Deſcription de PEgypte, fathers have ſaid on the ſubject of this import- 
p. 74. Hereafter I ſhall conſider the monaſtic ant law; whoſe ſpirit was long afterwards re · 
inſtitutions. | vived by the emperor Frederic II., Edward I. 
7s Socrates, I. iv. c. 24, 25. Oroſius, I. vii. of England, and other Chriſtian princes who 
c. 33 Jerom in Chron. p. 189. and tom. ii. reigned after the twelfth century. 

p -· 212. The monks of Egypt performed 4 
an 
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and void ; and the illegal donation was confiſcated for the uſe of CHAP. 


XXV. 


the treaſury. By a ſubſequent regulation, it ſhould ſeem, that the 


ſame proviſions were extended to nuns and biſhops ; and that all 
perſons of the eccleſiaſtical order were rendered incapable of re- 


ceiving any teſtamentary gifts, and ſtrictly confined to the natural 


and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of domeſtic happi- 
neſs and virtue, Valentinian applied this ſevere remedy to the grow- 
ing evil. In the capital of the empire, the females of noble- and: 
opulent houſes poſſeſſed a very ample ſhare of independent property : 
and many of thoſe devout females had embraced the doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, not only with the cold aſſent of the underſtanding, but 


with the warmth of affeQtion, and perhaps with the eagerneſs of 
faſhion. They ſacrificed the pleaſures of dreſs and luxury; and re- 
nounced, for the praiſe of chaſtity, the ſoft endearments of conjugal 
ſociety. Some eccleſiaſtic, of real or apparent ſanctity, was choſen 


to direct their timorous conſcience, and to amuſe the vacant ten- 


derneſs of their heart : and the unbounded confidence, which they 
haſtily beſtowed, was often abuſed by knaves and enthuſiaſts ; who 
haſtened from the extremities of the Eaſt, to enjoy, on a ſplendid 
theatre, the privileges of the monaſtic profeſſion. By their contempt 
of the world, they inſenſibly acquired its moſt defirable advantages; 
the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, the 
delicate plenty of an opulent houſehold, and the reſpectful homage 
of the flaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a ſenatorial family. 
The immenſe fortunes of the Roman ladies were gradually con- 
ſumed, in laviſh alms and expenſive pilgrimages; and the artful monk, 
who had aſſigned himſelf the firſt, or poſſibly the ſole place, in the 
teſtament of his ſpiritual daughter, ſtill preſumed to declare, with 
the ſmooth face of hypocriſy, that he was only the inſtrument of 


charity, and the ſteward of the poor. The lucrative, but diſgraceful, 
F trade, 
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Ambition 
and luxury 
of Damaſus, 
biſhop of 
Rome. 


A. D. 366— 
384 
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trade, which was exerciſed by the clergy to defraud the expec- 
tations of the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a 
ſuperſtitious age: and two of the moſt reſpectable of the Latin 
fathers very honeſtly confeſs, that the Ignominious edi& of Valen- 
tinian was juſt and neceſſary ; and that the Chriſtian prieſts had de- 
ſerved to loſe a privilege, which was ſtill enjoyed by comedians, 
charioteers, and the miniſters of idols. But the wiſdom and autho- 
rity of the legiſlator are ſeldom victorious in a conteſt with the vi- 
gilant dexterity of private intereſt : and Jerom, or Ambroſe, might 
patiently acquieſce in the juſtice of an ineffectual or ſalutary law. 
If the eccleſiaſties were checked in the purſuit of perſonal emolu- 


ment, they would exert a more laudable induſtry to increaſe the 


wealth of the church; and dignify their covetouſneſs with the ſpe- 
cious names of piety and patriotiſm **, 

Damaſus, biſhop of Rome, who was conſtrained to ſtigmatize the 
avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valentinian, 
had the good ſenſe, or the good fortune, to engage in his ſervice 
the zeal and abilities of the learned Jerom; and the grateful faint 
has celebrated the merit and purity of a very ambiguous character. 
But the ſplendid vices of the Church of Rome, under the reign of 
Valentinian and Damaſus, have been curiouſly obſerved by the hiflo- 


75 The exprefiions which I have uſed are 7 Pudet dicere, ſacerdotes idolorum, mi- 


temperate and feeble, if compared with the ve- 
hement invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p.13.45. 
144, &c.). In his turn, he was reproached 
with the guilt which he imputed to his bro- 
ther monks: and the Sceleratus, the Yerfe- 


ppellis, was publicly accuſed as the lover of 


the widow Paula (tom. ii. p. 363.). He un- 
doubtedly poſſeſſed the affections, both of the 

mother and the daughter; but he declares, 
that he never abuſed his influence, to any ſelf- 


31h or ſenſual purpole, 


mi et aurigz, et ſcorta, hæreditates capi- 
unt: ſolis clericit ac monachis hac lege prohi- 
betur, Et non prohibetur a perſecutoribus, 
ſed a principibus Chriſtianis. Nec de lege 


| queror ; ſed doleo cur meruerimus hanc legem. 


Jerom (tom. i. p. 13.) diſcreetly infinuates 
the ſecret policy of his patron Damaſus. 
0 Three words of Jerom, ſanctæ memorize 


Damaſus (tom. ii. p. 109.), waſh away all his 


ſtains; and blind the devout eyes of Tille- 
mont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom, viii. p. 386 —424-)- 


Tian 
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rian Ammianus, who delivers his impartial ſenſe in theſe expreſſive C * . 
words: The præfecture of Juventius was accompanied with peace 

« and plenty: but the tranquillity of his government was ſoon diſ- 

&« turbed by a bloody ſedition of the diſtracted people. The ardour 

« of Damaſus and Urſinus, to ſeize the epiſcopal ſeat, ſurpaſſed the 

© ordinary meaſure of human ambition. They contended with the 

« rage of party; the quarrel was maintained by the wounds and 

ce death of their followers ; and the prefect, unable to reſiſt or to 

« appeaſe the tumult, was conſtrained, by ſuperior violence, to re- 

“tire into the ſuburbs. Damaſus prevailed : the well-diſputed vic- 

e tory remained on the fide of his faction; one hundred and thirty- 

„ ſeven dead bodies were found in the Baſilica of Sicininus *", 

« where the Chriſtians hold their religious affemblies ; and it was 

long before the angry minds of the people reſumed their accuſtomed 

* tranquillity. When I conſider the ſplendour of the capital, I am 

„ not aſtoniſhed that ſo valuable a prize ſhould inflame the deſires 

« of ambitious men, and produce the fierceſt and moſt obſtinate 

6c 

« 


conteſts, The ſucceſsful candidate is ſecure, that he will be en- 

, that, as ſoon as his dreſs is 

« compoſed with becoming care and elegance, he may proceed, in 

his chariot, through the ſtreets of Rome“; and, that the ſump- 

« tuouſneſs of the Imperial table will not equal the profuſe and 3 


riched by the offerings of matrons 


> 


„ Jerom himſelf is forced to allow, cru- ** The Baſilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is 


delifimz interfectiones diverfi ſexfis perpe- 
tratæ (in Chron. p. 186.). But an original 
libel or petition of two preſbyters of the ad- 
verſe party, has unaccountably eſcaped. They 
affirm, that the doors of the Baſilica were burnt, 
and that the roof was untiled ; that Damaſus 
marched at the head of his own clergy, grave- 
diggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators ; 
that none of Zzis party were killed, but that 
one hundred and fixty dead bodies were 
found, This petition is publiſhed by the P. 
Sirmond, in the firſt volume of his works. 


Vol. II. 


30 


probably the church of 8 Maria Maggiore, 
on the Eſquiline hill. Baronius, A. D. 367. 
Ne 3 ; and Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 
L u e. 3. p. 462. 

By The enemies of Damaſus ay led him 
Auriſcalpius Matronarum, the ladies ear- 
ſcratcher. _ 

Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxxii. p. 
526.) deſcribes the pride and luxury of the 
prelates, who reigned in the Imperial cities; 
their gilt car, fiery ſteeds, numerous train, <= 
The crowd gave way as to a wild beaft. 


« delicate 
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of the Roman pontiffs. How much more rationally, continues 
« the honeſt Pagan, would thoſe pontiffs conſult their true happi- 
« neſs, if, inſtead of alleging the greatneſs of the city as an excuſe 
« for their manners, they would imitate the exemplary life of ſome 
« provincial biſhops, whoſe temperance and ſobriety, whoſe mean | 
„ apparel, and. downcaſt looks, recommend their pure and modeſt 
« virtue to the Deity, and his true worſhippers **. The ſchiſm of 
Damaſus and Urſinus was extinguiſhed by the exile of the latter; 
and the wiſdom of the præfect Prætextatus reſtored the - 
lity of the city. Prætextatus was a philoſophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taſte, and politeneſs; who diſguiſed a reproach in the 
form of a jeſt, when he aſſured Damaſus, that if he could obtain 
the biſhopric of Rome, he himſelf would immediately embrace the 
Chriſtian religion ”. This lively picture of the wealth and luxury 
of the popes in the fourth century, beeomes the more curious, as it 
repreſents the intermediate degree, between the humble poverty of the 
apoſtolic fiſherman, and the royal ſtate of a temporat prince, whoſe 
dominions extend from the confines of Naples to the banks of tho 


Po. 
Foreign When che ſuffrage of che generals and of the army committed the 
Wars, 
A. P. 364— fceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Valentinian, his repu- 
375» 


rector of Tuſcany and Umbria. 4. Conſular 
of Luſitania. 5. Proconſul of Achaia. 6. 
Præfec of Rome. 7. Prætorian præfect of 
Italy. 8. Of IIlyricum. 9. Conſul elect; 

his præfecture (xxvii. 9.), ſtyles him præ- but he died before the beginning of the year 


clarz indolis, gravitatiſque, ſenator (xxii.7. 385. See Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, 

and Valeſ. ad loc.). A curious inſcription tom. v. p. 241. 736. 

(Gruter MCII. N“ 2.) records, in two co- Facite me Romanz urbis epiſcopum: 

lumns, his religious and civil honours. In et ero pretinus Chriſtianus (Jerom, tom. ii. 

one line he was Pontiff of the Sun, and of p. 165.). It is more than probable, that. 

Veſta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, Damaſus would not have purchaſed his con- 

c. &c. In the other, 1. Quzitor candidatus, verſion at ſuch a price. | 

more probably titular, 2. Prætor. 3. Cor= | | | 125 
* | ES tation 


% Ammian. xxvil. z. 8 Numini, 
ueriſgue ejus cultoribus. The incomparable 


EDT EET | pliancy of a Polytheift ! 
| es Ammianus, who makes a fair report of 
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tation in arms, his military fkill and experience, and his rigid O. f. 

attachment to the forms, as well as ſpirit, of ancient diſcipline, were e 

the principal motives of their judicious choice. The eagerneſs of 

the troops who preſſed him to nominate his colleague, was juſtified 

by the dangerous ſituation of public affairs; and Valentinian himſelf 

was conſcious, that the abilities of the moſt active mind were unequal 

to the defence of the diſtant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As 

ſoon as the death of Julian had relieved the Barbarians from the terror 

of his name, the moſt ſanguine hopes of rapine and conqueſt excited 

the nations of the Eaſt, of the North, and of the South. Their in- A.D. 364 

roads were often vexatious, and ſometimes formidable; but, during 755 

the twelve years of che reign of Valentinian, his firmneſs and vigilance 

protected his own dominions; and his powerful genius ſeemed to 

inſpire and dire& the feeble counſels of his brother. Perhaps the 

method of annals would more forcibly expreſs the urgent and divided 

cares of the two emperors ;' but the attention of the reader, likewiſe, 

would be diſtracted by a tedious and deſultory narrative. A ſeparate 

view of the five great theatres of war: I. Germany; II. Britain; 

III. Africa; IV. The Faſt; and, V. The Danube; will impreſs 

a more diſtinct image of the military ſtate of the empire under the 

reigns of Valentinian and Valens. Th nant 
I. The ambaſſadors of the Alemanni had been offended by the . o A 


harſh and haughty behaviour of Urſacius, maſter of the offices T. Ale- 
who, by an act of unſeaſonable parſimony, had diminiſhed the Bl 3 
as well as the quantity, of the preſents, to which they were entitled, A. D. 363. 
either from cuſtom or treaty, on the acceſſion of a new emperor. | 
They expreſſed, and they communicated to their countrymen, their 

ſtrong ſenſe of the national affront. The iraſcible minds of the chiefs 

were exaſperated by the ſuſpicion of contempt; and the martial 

youth crowded to their ſtandard. = Before Valentinian could paſs the 

68 Amman, xxvi. 5. Valeſius adds a long and good note on the maſter of the offices. 
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and the ſpoil in the foreſts of Germany. In the beginning of the 
enſuing year, the military force of the whole nation, in deep and ſolid 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine, during the ſeverity 
of a northern winter. Two Roman counts were defeated and mor- 
tally wounded; and the ſtandard of the Heruli and Batavians fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, who diſplayed, with inſulting 


ſhouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. The ſtandard was 


recovered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed the ſhame of their 
diſgrace and flight in the eyes, of their ſevere judge. It was 
the opinion of Valentinian, that his ſoldiers muſt learn to fear 
their commander, before they could ceaſe to fear the enemy. The 
troops were ſolemnly aſſembled: and the trembling Batavians were 
incloſed within the circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then 
aſcended: his tribunal : and, as if he diſdained to puniſh cowardice 
with death, he inflicted a ſtain of indelible ignominy on the officers, 
whoſe miſconduct and puſillanimity were found to be the firſt occa- 
ſion of the defeat. The Batavians were degraded from their rank, 
ſtripped of their arms, and condemned to be ſold for ſlaves. to the 
higheſt bidder. At this tremendous ſentence the troops fell proftrate 
on the ground; deprecated the indignation of their ſovereign; and 


- proteſted, that, if he would indulge them in another trial, they would 
approve themſelves not unworthy of the name of Romans, and of 


his ſoldiers. Valentinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to their 
entreaties: the Batavians reſumed their arms; and with their arms, 
the invincible reſolution of wiping away their diſgrace in the blood 


of the Alemanni . The principal command was declined by Da- 


Ammian. xxvil. 1.  Zoſimus, I. iv. a regard for military honour, which could 
p. 208. The diſgrace of the Batavians is not affect a Greek rhetorician of the ſucceed- 
ſuppreſſed by the contemporary ſoldier, from ing "gee 


galaiphus 
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haps with too much prudenee, tlie extreme difficulties of the unde 


taking, had the mortification, before the end of the campaign, of 
ſeeing. his rival Jovinus convert thoſe difficulties tits a deciſive ad- 
vantage over the ſcattered forces of the Barbarians: At the head of a Their 1 
well-diſciplinet army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, b e 
advanced, with cautious and rapid ſteps, to Scarponna“, in the 
territory of Metz, where he ſurpriſed a' large diviſion of thie Ale- 
manni, before they had time to run to' their arms; and fluſhed his 
ſoldiers with the confidence of an eaſy and bloodleſs victory. An- 
other diviſion, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and 
wanton devaſtation of the adjacent country, repoſed themſelves on 
the ſhady banks of the Moſelle. Jovinus, who had viewed the 
| ground with the eye of a general, made his ſilent approach through / 
a deep and woody vale, till he could diſtinctly perceive the indolent 
ſecurity of the Germans, Some were bathing their huge limbs in 
the river; others were combing their long and flaxen hair; others 
again were ſwallowing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. . 
On a ſudden they heard the ſound of the Roman trumpet ; they ſaw- 
the enemy in their camp. Aſtoniſhment produced diſorder ; difor-- 
der was followed by flight and diſmay ; and the confufed multitude 
of the braveſt warriors was pierced by the ſwords and javelins of the 
legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives eſcaped to the third, and 
| moſt conſiderable, camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons in 
Champagne: the ſtraggling detachments were haſtily recalled to their 
ſtandard ; and the Barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonithed by the 
fate of their companions, prepared to encounter, in a deciſive battle, 
the victorious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody 
and obſtinate conflict laſted a whole ſummer' s day, with equal va- 


99 See d' Anville, Notice de Tandon ly underſtood by Maſcou (THR. of the ancient 
Gaule, p. 587. The name of the Moſelle, Germans, vii. 2.) 


which is not ſpecified by Ammianus, is clear- | | 
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< = P. lour, and with alternate ſucceſs. The Romans at length prevailed, 

—— With the loſs of about twelve hundred men. Six thouſand of the 

a Alemanni were ſlain, four thouſand were wounded; and the brave 
Jovinus, after chacing the flying remnant of their hoſt as far as the 

_ Joly. banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the applauſe of his 

+ ſovereign, and the enſigns of the conſulſhip for the enſuing year“. 

The triumph of the Romans was indeed ſullied by their treatment of 

the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without the know- 

ledge of their indignant general. This diſgraceful act of cruelty, 

which might be imputed to the fury of the troops, was followed by 

the deliberate murder of Withicab, the ſon of Vadomair; a German 

prince, of a weak and ſickly conſtitution, but of a daring and form- 

idable ſpirit. The domeſtic aſſaſſin was inſtigated and protected by 

the Romans; and the violation of the laws of humanity and juſtice 


betrayed their ſecret apprehenſion of the weakneſs of the declining 
empire. The uſe of the dagger is ſeldom adopted in public councils, 
3 as long as they retain any confidence in the power of the ſword. 

Valentinian While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent cala- 
ef mities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the unexpected 
* * ſurpriſal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city of the Upper 
Germany. In the unſuſpicious moment of a Chriſtian feſtival, 

Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his at- 

tempt, ſuddenly paſſed the Rhine; entered the defenceleſs town, and 

| retired with a multitude of captives of either ſex. Valentinian re- 

ſolved to execute ſevere vengeance on the whole body of the nation. 

Count Sebaſtian, with the bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered 

to invade their country, moſt probably on the ſide of Rhætia. The 


emperor in perſon, accompanied by his ſon Gratian, paſſed the 


» The battles are deſcribed by Ammianus 
(xxvii-2.), and by Z oũmus (I. iv. p. 209.) 3 A 
who ſuppoſes Valentinian to have been pre- 
ſent. | 


9? Studio ſolicitante noſtrorum, occubuit. 
mmian, xxvii. 10. ; 


Rhine 
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Rhine at the head of a formidable' army, which was s ſupported or on 
both flanks by l and Severus, the two maſters- general of | the | 
cavalry and infantty of the Weſt. The Alemanni, unable to prevent 
the devaſtation of their villages, fixed their camp on a lofty, and 
almoſt inacceſſible, mountain, in the modern duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, and reſolutely expected the approach of the Romans. The 
life of Valentinian was expoſed to imminent danger, by the intrepid 
curioſity with which he perſiſted to explore ſome ſecret and un- 
guarded path. A troop of Barbarians ſuddenly roſe from their am- 
buſcade: and the emperor, who vigorouſly ſpurred his horſe down 
a ſteep-and lippery deſcent, was obliged to leave behind him his 
armour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently enriched with gold and 
precious ſtones. At the fi ignal of the general aſſault, the Roman 
troops encompaſſed and aſcended the mountain of Solicinium on three 
different ſides. Every ſtep which they gained, increaſed their ardour, 
and abated the reſiſtance of the enemy: and after their united forces 
had occupied the ſummit of the hill, they impetuouſly urged the 
Barbarians down the northern deſcent, where count Sebaſtian was 
poſted to intercept. their retreat. After this ſignal victory, Valenti- 
nian returned to his winter-quarters at Treves; where he indulged 

the public joy by the exhibition of ſplendid and triumphal games 

But the wiſe monarch, inſtead of aſpiring to the conqueſt of Ger- 
many, confined his attention to the important and laborious defence 
of the Gallic frontier, againſt an enemy, whoſe ſtrength was re- 
newed by a ſtream of daring volunteers, which inceſſantly flowed 


from the moſt diſtant tribes of the North 25 The banks of the 


93 The expedicion of Valeatiaias is re- 


| ated by Ammianus (xxvii. 10.); and cele- 
brated by Auſonius (Moſell. 421, &c.), who 
fooliſhly ſuppoſes, that the Romans were ig- 
norant of the ſources of the Danube. | 

9+ Immanis enim natio, jam inde” ab in- 


cunabulis primis varietate caſuum imminuta; 


ita arise adoleſcit, ut t fuiſſe longis ſæculis 
æſtimetur intacta. Ammian. xxviii. 5. The 


Count de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de l' Europe, 


tom. vi. p. 370.) aſcribes the fecundity. of 


the Alemanni to ea ealy 66A of ſtran- 
gerve: ..... + 3 


Rhine, 


The Bur- 


gundians. 


A. D. 371. 
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- Rhine, from its ſource to the ſtreights of the ocean, were cloſely 


| — Planted 1 with ſtrong caſtles and convenient towers; new works, and 
new arms, were invented by the ingenuity of a prince who was 


{killed ! in the mechanical arts; and his numerous levies of Roman and 
Barbarian youth were ſeverely trained in all the exerciſes of war, 
The progreſs of the work, which was ſometimes oppoſed by modeſt 
repreſentations, and ſometimes by hoſtile attempts, fecurgd the tran- 
quilljty of Gaul during the nine ent years of the adminiſtra- 
tion of Valentinian ”. 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practiſed the wiſe maxima 
of Diocletian, was ſtudious to foment and excite the inteſtine divi- 
ſions of the tribes of Germany. About the middle of the fourth 
century, the countries, perhaps of Luſace and Thuringia, on either 
fide of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague dominion of the Bu R- 


- GUNDIANS ; a warlike and numerous people, of the Vandal race“, 


whoſe obſcure name inſenſibly ſwelled into a powerful kingdom, and 
has finally ſettled on a flouriſhing province. The moſt remarkable 
circumſtance in the ancient manners of the Burgundians, appears to 
have been the difference of their civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 
The appellation of · Hendinos was given to the kin g or general, and the 


title of Siniftus to the high-prieſt, of the nation. The perſon of the 
| prieſt was facred, and his dignity perpetual ; but the temporal go- 


vernment was held by a very precarious tenure. If the events of 
war accuſed the courage or conduct of the king, he was immediately 
depoſed ; and the ipjuſtice of his ſubjects made him reſponſible for 


the fertility of the earth, and the regularity of the ſeaſons, which 
ſeemed to fall more properly within the ſacerdotal department 15 
The 


* Ammian. XXviii, 2. Zoſimus, Li . Bellicoſos et pubis immenſe viribus af. 
214. The younger Vigor mentions the me- fluentes et ideo metuendos finitimis univer- 
chanical genius of Valentinian, nova arma fis. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 


weditarl z — terra ſeu limo ſimulacra, | "* 4 8 always apt to ſuſpecꝭ hiſtorians and 
a travellers 


either of the German nations. 
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The diſputed poſſeſſion of ſome ſalt-pits engaged the Alemanni © 
and the Burgundians in frequent conteſts: the latter were eaſily = 
tempted, by the ſecret ſolicitations, and liberal offers, of the empe- 
ror; and their fabulous. deſcent from the Roman ſoldiers, who had 
formerly been left to garriſon the fortreſſes of Druſus, was admitted 
with mutual credulity, as it was conducive to mutual intereſt ”, 
army of fourſcore thouſand Burgundians ſoon appeared. on the 
banks of the Rhine; and impatiently required the ſupport and 
ſubſidies which Valentinian had promiſed: but they were amuſed 
with excuſes and delays, till at length, after a fruitleſs expec- 

tation, they were compelled to retire. The arms and fortifi- 
cations of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their juſt reſent· 
ment; and thejr maſſacre of the captives ſerved-to embitter the 
hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. 
ſtancy of a wiſe prince may, perhaps, be explained by ſome altera- 
tion of circumſtances; and, perhaps, it was the original deſign of 
Valentinian to intimidate, rather than to deſtroy ; as the balance of 
power would have been equally overturned by the extirpation of 
Among the princes of the Alemanni, 


Macrianus, who, with a Roman name, had afſumed the arts of a 


ſoldier and a ſtateſman, deſerved his hatred and eſteem. 


The em- 


peror himſelf, with a light and unincumbered band, condeſcerided 
to paſs the Rhine, marched fifty miles into the country, and would 


travellers of improving extraordinary facts 
into general laws. 
fimilar cuſtom to Egypt; and the Chineſe 
have imputed it to the Tatſin, or Roman em- 
pire (de Guignes, Hift. des Huns, tom. ii. 
part i. p. 79.) 

% Salinarum finiumque cauſa 1 
ſxpe jurgabant. Ammian. Xviii. 5. Poſſi- 
bly they diſputed the poſſeſſion of the Sala, 


a river which e ſalt, and which had 


been the object of ancient contention. Tacit. 
Annal. xiii. 57., and Lipſius ad loc. 


Vox. II. 


Ammianus Aſcribes 3 


_ 99 Jam inde temporibus priſcis ſobolem ſe 
eſſe Romanam Burgundii ſciunt : and the 
vague tradition gradually aſſumed a mere re- 

lar form (Orof. I. vii. c. 32.). It is an- 
nihilated by the deciſive authority of Pliny, 


| who compoſed the hiſtory of Druſus, and 
e 


rved in Germany (Plin. Secund. Epiſt. iii. 
5.), within ſixty years after the death of that 
hero. Germanorum genera quinque Vindili; 
quorum pars Burgundiones, 8 1 8 Natur. 
iv. 28.) 8 


3X infallibly 
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| | ? 0 x, P. infallibly have ſeized the object of his purſuit, if his judicious mea- 


w—_— ſures had not been defeated by the impatience of the troops. Ma- 
crianus was afterwards admitted to the honour of a perſonal con- 
ference with the emperor ; and the favours which he received, 

| fixed him, till the hour of his death, a ſteady and ſincere friend of 
EF | the republic. | | 5 
. The Sarons. The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian; but 
| the ſea-coaſt of Gaul and Britain was expoſed to the depredations of 
| the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we have a dear and 
| domeſtic intereſt, eſcaped the notice of Tacitus; and in the maps of 
Ptolemy, it faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric penin- 
N ſula, and three ſmall iſlands towards the mouth of the Elbe. This 
| contracted territory, the preſent Duchy of Sleſwig, or perhaps of 
Holſtein, was. incapable of pouring forth the inexhauſtible ſwarms 
| of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the Britiſh iſland 
a with their language, their laws, and their colonies ; and who ſo long 

defended the liberty of the North againſt the arms of Charlemagne 

The ſolution of this difficulty is eafity- derived from the ſimilar 

. | manners, and looſe conſtitution, of the tribes of Germany ; which 


x | were blended with each other by the ſlighteſt accidents of war or 
= friendſhip. The ſituation of the native Saxons diſpoſed them to 


embrace the hazardous profeſſions of fiſhermen and pirates: and the 
ſucceſs of their firſt adventures would naturally excite the emula- 


% The wars and negociations, relative to 
the Burgundians and Alemanni, are diſtinctly 
related by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 5. 
xxix. 4. XXX. 3.) . Oroſius (I. vii. c. 32.), 
and the Chronicles of Jerom and Caffiodorius» 
fix ſome dates, and add ſome circumftances. 

101 Ems Toy auYina Ty Kerns icon, 
Tat oe At the northern extremity of the 
peninſula (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, 


iv. 27.) Ptolemy fixes the remnant: of the 


Cinbri. He fills the interval between the 
Saxons and the Cimbri with fix obſcure tribes, 
who were united, as early as the ſixth cen- 
tury, under the national appellation of Danes: 
See Cluver. German. Antiq. I. iii. c. 21, 22, 
23. | 
102 M. d*Anville (Etabliſſement des Etats 
de l'Europe, &c. p. 19—26.) has marked the 
extenſive limits of the Saxony of Charle- 
magne.” Hh 


ay tion 
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tion of their braveſt countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy 


folitude of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float dow. Sa 


the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid 
aſſociates, who aſpired to behold the unbounded proſpect of the 
ocean, and to taſte the wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. It 
ſhould ſeem probable, however, that the moſt numerous auxiliaries 
of the Saxons were furniſhed by the nations who dwelt along the 
ſhores of the Baltic. They poſſeſſed arms and ſhips, the art of na- 
vigation, and the habits of naval war; but the difficulty of iſſuing 
through the northern columns of Hercules“ (which, during ſeveral 
months of the year, are obſtructed with ice) confined their ſkill and 
courage within the limits of a ſpacious lake. The rumour of the 
ſucceſsful armaments which ſailed from the mouth of the Elbe, 


would ſoon provoke them to croſs the narrow iſthmus of Sleſwig, 


and to launch their veſſels on the great ſea. The various troops of 
pirates and adventurers, who fought under the ſame ſtandard, were 
inſenſibly united in a permanent ſociety, at firſt of rapine, and af- 
terwards, of government. A military confederation was gradually 
moulded into a national body, by the gentle operation of marriage 
and conſanguinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who ſolicited the alli- 
ance, accepted the name and laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were 


not eſtabliſhed by the moſt unqueſtionable evidence, we ſhould ap- 


. pear to abuſe the credulity of our readers, by the deſcription of the 
veſſels in which the Saxon pirates ventured . to ſport in the waves 
of the German Ocean, the Britiſh Channel, and the Bay of Biſcay. 
The keel of their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of light 


103 The fleet of Druſus had failed in their ribus German. c. 34.). The knowledge 
attempt to paſs, or even to approach, the which the Romans acquired of the naval 
Cound (ſtyled, from an obvious reſemblance, powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45.), was ob- 
the columns of Hercules); and the naval tained by their land journies in ſearch of 
enterprize was never reſumed (Tacit. de Mo- amber. | 
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Amber, but the fides and upper-works eonſiſted only of wicker, 
with a covering of ſtrong hides . In the courſe of their ſlow and 


a diriſtant navigations, they muſt always have been expoſed to the dan- 
| ger, and very frequently to the misfortune, of ſhipwreck ; and the 
3 a naval annals of the Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the ac- 


counts of the loſſes, which they ſuſtained on the coaſts of Britain and 

Gaul. But the daring ſpirit of the pirates braved the perils, both of 

| the ſea, and of the ſhore : their ſkill was confirmed by the habits 

2 of enterprize ; the meaneſt of their mariners was alike capable, of 
| N handling an oar, of rearing a fail, or of conducting a veſſel; and 

| the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a tempeſt, which concealed 
their deſign, and diſperſed the fleets of the enemy. After they 

5 had acquired an accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces of 
; the Weſt, they extended the ſcene of their depredations, and the 

moſt ſequeſtered places had no reaſon to preſume on their ſecurity. 

| The Saxon boats drew ſo little water, that they could eaſily proceed 

8 fourſcore or an hundred miles up the great rivers; their weight was 

ſo inconſiderable, that they were tranſported on waggons from one 

river to another; and the pirates who had entered the mouth of 

c the Seine, or of the Rhine, might deſcend, with the rapid ſtream of 

; A. D. 371. the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the reign of Valentinian, 
the maritime provinces of Gaul were afflicted by the Saxons : a 

military count was ftationed for the defence of the ſea-coaſt, or 


1% Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona Guichardt, Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, 
traftus, —— tom. ii. p. 41, 42.). The Britiſh veſſels 


Sperabat ; cui pelle ſalum ſulcare Britan- would now aſtoniſh the genius of Cæſar. 
num 195 The beſt original account of the Saxon 


Ludus; et aſſuto glaucum mare findere pirates may be found in Sidonius Apollinaris 

lembo. (1. viii. epiſt. 6. p. 223. edit. Sirmond. ), and 

Bok. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. the beſt commentary in the Abbe du Bos 

The genius of Cæſar imitated, for a parti- (Hiſt. Critique de la Monarchie Francoiſe, 

_ cular ſervice, theſe rude, but light, veſſels, &c. tom. i. 1. i. c. 16, p. 148—155, See 
which were likewiſe uſed by the natives of likewiſe p. 77, 78.). : 

Britain (Comment. de Bell. Civil. i. 51. and | 

Armorican 
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abilities, unequal to the taſk, implored the aſſiſtance of Severus, 
maſter- general of the infantry. The Saxons, ſurrounded and out- 


numbered, were forced to relinquiſn their ſpoil, and to yield a 
ſelect band of their tall and robuſt youth to ſerve in the Imperial 
armies. They ſtipulated only a ſafe and honourable retreat: and the 
condition was readily granted by the Roman general; who meditated 
an act of perfidy '**, imprudent as it was inhuman; while a Saxon 
remained alive, and in arms, to revenge the fate of his countrymen. 'The 
premature eagerneſs of the infantry, who were ſecretly poſted in a 
deep valley, betrayed the ambuſcade; and they would perhaps have 
fallen the victims of their own treachery, if a large body of cuiraſ- 
ſiers, alarmed by the noiſe of the combat, had not haſtily advanced 
to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm the undaunted va- 
lour of the Saxons. Some of the priſoners were ſaved from the 
edge of the ſword, to ſhed their blood in the amphitheatre : and the 
orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nine of thoſe deſpe- 
rate ſavages, by ſtrangling themſelves with their own hands, had 
diſappointed the amuſement of the public. Yet the polite and phi- 
loſophic citizens of Rome were impreſſed with the deepeſt horror, 
when they were informed, that the Saxons conſecrated to the gods. 
the tythe of their human ſpoil ; a_ that they aſcertained by lot the 
objects of the barbarous ſacrifice * 

II. The fabulous colonies of e and Trojam, of Scandi- 
navians and Spaniards, which flattered the pride, and amuſed the 
credulity, of our rude anceſtors, have inſenſibly vaniſhed in the 


26 Ammian (xxviii. 5.) juſtifies this breach ſumes to mention the ſacred names of Socra- 
of faith to pirates and robbers; and Oroſius tes and philoſophy. Sidonius, biſhop of Cler-- 
(I. vii. c. 32.) more clearly expreſſes their real mont, might condemn (1. viii. epiſt. 6.), with 


IIT.BriTain., 
The Scots 
and Picts. 


guilt ; virtute atque agilitate terribiles. ts inconſiſtency, the human ſacrifices of the 


97 Symmachus (I. ii. epiſt. 46.) ſtill pre- Saxons.. 


"light | 
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light of ſcience and philoſophy ©, The preſent age is ſatisfied with 
the ſimple and rational opinion, that the iſlands of Great Britain and 


Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjacent continent of Gaul. 


From the coaſt of Kent, to the extremity of Caithneſs and Ulſter, 


the memory of a Celtic origin was diſtinctly preſerved, in the per- 


petual reſemblance of language, of religion, and of manners: and 
the peculiar characters of the Britiſh tribes, might be naturally 
aſcribed to the influence of accidental and local circumſtan- 
ces. The Roman province was reduced to the ſtate of civi- 
lized and peaceful ſervitude : the rights of ſavage freedom were 
contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of 
that northern region were divided, as early as the reign of Conſtan- 
tine, between the two great tribes of the ScoTs and of the PrcTs ** 


who have ſince experienced a very different fortune. The power, and 


almoſt the memory, of the Picts, have been extinguiſhed by their 


ſucceſsful rivals; and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dig- 


1298 In the beginning of the laſt century, in his time, the emigration from the Belgic 
the learned Cambden was obliged to under- Gaul was a recent, or at leaſt an hiſtorical, 
mine, with reſpectful ſcepticiſm, the ro- event (v. 10.) . Cambden, the Britiſh Strabo, 
mance of Brutus, the Trojan; who is now has modeſtly aſcertained our genuine antiqui- 


buried, in filent oblivion, with Sceta, the ties (Britannia, vol. i. Introduction, p. ii— 


daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous pro- XXXI1. ). 


geny. Yet I am informed, that ſome cham- 119 Tn the dark and donbtful paths of Ca- 
pions of the Mileffan colony may ſill be ledonian antiquity, I have choſen for my 
found among the original natives of Ire- guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, 
land. A people diſſatisfied with their pre- whom their birth and education had peculi- 
ſent condition, graſp at any viſions of their arly qualified for that office. See, Critical 
paſt or future glory. Diſſertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. 

109 Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Macpher- 
Agricola, might remark the German or ſon, London, 1768, in 4to. ; and, Introduc- 
Spaniſh complexion of ſome Britiſh tribes. tion to the Hiſtory of Great Britain and 
But it was their ſober deliberate opinion. Ireland, by James Macpherſon, Eſq; Lon- 


In univerſum tamen æſtimanti Gallos vi- don, 1773, in 4to. third edit. Dr. Macpher- 
s cinum ſolum occupaſſe credibile eſt. Eo- ſon was a miniſter in the Ifle of Sky: and it 


« rum ſacra deprehendas. . . ſermo haud is a circumſtance honourable for the preſent 
4% multum diverſus (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.).” age, that a work, replete with erudition and 
Cæſar had obſerved their common religion criticiſm, ſhould have been compoſed 2 
(Comment. de Bello Gallico, vi. 13.) and molt remote of the Hebrides, 
nity 
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voluntary union, the honours of the Engliſh name. The hand Of Conn 


nature had contributed to mark the ancient diſtinction of the Scots 
and Pics. The former were the men of the hills, and the latter 


thoſe of the plain. The eaſtern coaſt of Caledonia may be conſi- 


dered as a level and fertile country, which, even in a rude ſtate of 
tillage, was capable of producing a conſiderable quantity of corn: 

and the epithet of cruitnich, or vheat- eaters, expreſſed the contempt, 
or envy, of the carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of the 
earth might introduce a more accurate ſeparation of property, and 
the habits of a ſedentary life; but the love of arms and rapine was 
ſtill the ruling paſſion of the Picts: and their warriors, who ſtripped 
themſelves for a day of battle, were diſtinguiſhed, in the eyes of 


the Romans, by the ſtrange faſhion of painting their naked bodies, 


with gaudy colours and fantaſtic figures. The weſtern part of Ca- 


ledonia irregularly riſes into wild and barren hills, which ſcarcely 
repay the toil of the huſbandman, and are moſt profitably uſed for 


the paſture of cattle. The highlanders were condemned to the oc- | 


cupations of ſhepherds and hunters ; and, as they ſeldom were fixed 
to any permanent habitation, they acquired the expreſſive name of 
Scors, which, in the Celtic tongue, is ſaid to be equivalent to that 
of wanderers, or vagrants. The inhabitants of a barren land were 
urged to ſeek a freſh ſupply of food in the waters. The deep lakes 
and bays which interſe& their country, are plentifully ſtored with 
fiſh ; and they gradually ventured to caft their nets in the waves of 


the ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, ſo profuſely ſcattered along 


the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, tempted their curioſity, and improved 
their {kill ; and they acquired, by flow degrees, the art, or rather 
the habit, of managing their boats in a tempeſtuous ſea, and of ſteer- 
ing their nocturnal courſe by the light of the well-known ftars. 


The two bold headlands of Caledonia almoſt touch the ſhores of a . 
0 -- ſpacious oY 
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ſpacious iſland, which obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the 

epithet of Green; and has preſerved, with a ſlight alteration, the 
name of Erin, or Ierne, or Ireland. It is probaòle, that in ſome 
remote period of antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulſter received a 
colony of hungry Scots; and that the ſtrangers of the North, who 
had dared to encounter the arms of the legions, ſpread their con- 
queſts over the ſavage and unwarlike natives of a ſolitary iſland, It 
is certain, that, in the declining age of the Roman empire, Caledo- 
nia, Ireland, and the Ifle of Man, were inhabited by the Scots ; and 
that the kindred tribes, who were often aſſociated in military en- 
terprize, were deeply affected by the various accidents of their mu- 
tual fortunes. They long cheriſhed the lively tradition of their 
common name and origin: and the miſſionaries of the Ile of Saints, 
who diffuſed the light of Chriſtianity over North Britain, eſtabliſhed 
the vain opinion, that their Iriſh countrymen were the natural, as 
well as ſpiritual, fathers of the Scottiſh race. The looſe and obſcure 
tradition has been preſerved by the venerable Bede, who ſcattered 
ſome rays of light over the darkneſs of the eighth century. On 
this light foundation, an huge ſuperſtructure of fable was gradually 
reared, by the bards, and the monks; two orders of men, who 
equally abuſed the privilege of fiction. The Scottiſh nation, with 
miſtaken pride, adopted their Iriſh genealogy : and the annals of a 
long line of imaginary kings have been adorned by the fancy of 


Boethius, and the claſſic elegance of Buchanan 


Six 


* 


11: The Iriſh deſcent of the Scots has been 
revived, in the laſt moments of its decay, 
and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitaker (Hiſt of Manchefter, vol. i. p. 
430, 431; and Genuine Hiſtory of the Bri- 
tons aſſerted, &c. p. 154—293.). Yet he 
acknowledges, 1. That the. Scots of Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus (A. D. 340.) were already 


ſettled in Caledonia ; and that the Roman 


authors do not afford any hints of their emi- 
gration from another country. 2. That all 
the accounts of ſuch emigrations, which have 
been aſſerted, or received, by Iriſh bards 
Scotch hiſtorians, or Engliſh antiquaries (Bu- 
chanan, Cambden, Uſher, Stillingfleet, &c.), 
are totally fabulous. 3. That three of the 
Iriſh tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy 
(hy D. 150. ), w were of Caledonian extraction. 


4. That 
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Six years after the death of Conftantine, the eie inroads 
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of the Scots and Picts required the preſence of his youngeſt ſon, who! "ihe an Pg 


reigned in the weſtern empire. 


Conſtans viſited his Britiſh domi- 
nions: but we may form ſome eſtimate of the importance of his 


Their inva- 
fion of Bri- 
tain, 

A. D. 343— 


atchievements, by the language of panegyric, which celebrates only „ 


his triumph over the elements; or, in other words, the good fortune 
of a ſafe and eaſy paſſage, from the port of Boulogne to the harbour 
The calamities which the afflicted provincials con- 


of Sandwich 


tinued to experience, from foreign war, and domeſtic tyranny, were 


aggravated by the feeble and corrupt adminiſtration of the eunuchs 
of Conſtantius; and the tranſient relief which they might obtain 
from the virtues of Julian, was ſoon loſt by the abſence and death 
The ſums of gold and ſilver, which had been 
painfully collected, or liberally tranſmitted, for the payment of the 
troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the commanders ; diſ- 
charges, or, at leaſt, exemptions, from the military ſervice, were 
the diſtreſs of the ſoldiers, who were . injuriouſly 
deprived of their legal and ſcanty ſubſiſtence, provoked them to fre-- 
quent deſertion; the nerves of diſcipline were relaxed, and the high- | 


wart 


of their benefactor. 


publicly ſold ; 


ways were infeſted with robbers 


The oppreſſion /of the good, 


and the impunity of the wicked, equally contributed to diffuſe through 


the iſland a ſpirit of diſcontent and revolt; and every ambitious ſuly- 


4. That a younger branch of Caledonian 
princes, of the houſe of Fingal, acquired and 
poſſeſſed the monarchy of Ireland. After 
theſe conceſſions, the, remaining difference 
berween Mr. Whitaker and his adverſaries 
is minute and obſcure. The genuine hiftery, 
which he produces, of a Fergus, the couſin 
of Oſſian, who was tranſplanted (A.D. 320.) 


from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a con- 


jectural ſupplement to the Erſe poetry; and 

feeble evidence of Richard of Cirenceſter, 
A monk of the fourteenth century. The 
lively ſpirit of the learned and ingenious an- 


Vor. IL 


tiquarian has tempted him to forget the na- 


ture of a queſtion, which he ſo wehemently 


debates, and ſo ab/elutely decides. 
112 Hyeme tumentes ac ſævientes undas 
calcaſtis Oceani ſub remis veſtris ; . .. inſpe- 


ratam imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. 


Julius Firmicus Maternus de Errore Profan. 


Relig. p. 464. edit. Gronov. ad calcem Mi- 


nuc. Fzl. See Tillemont (Hiſt, des Empe- 
reurs, tom. iv. p. 336.) | 

713 Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. xxxix. p. 
264. This curious paſſage has eſcaped the 
diligence of our Britiſn antiquaries. | 
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ject; every deſperate exile, miglit entertain: a reaſonable hope of 
ſubverting the weak and diſtracted government of Britain. The 


hoſtile tribes of the North, who deteſted the pride and power of the 


King of the World, ſuſpended their domeſtic feuds; 


and the Bar- 


barians of the land and ſea, the Scots, the Pits, and the Saxons, 
fpread themſelves, with rapid and irreſiſtible fury, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the ſhores of Kent. Every production of art and 
nature, every obje&, of convenience or luxury, which they were 
incapable of creating by labour, or procuring by trade, was accu- 


mulated in the rich and fruitful province of Britain 


A philo- 


fopher may deplore the eternal diſcord of the human race, but he 
will confeſs, that the deſire of ſpoil is a more rational provocation 


than the vanity of conqueſt. From the age of Conſtantine to that 


of the Plantagenets, this rapacious ſpirit continued to inſtigate the poor 
and hardy Caledonians: but the ſame people, whoſe generous huma- 
nity ſeems to inſpire the ſongs of Oſſian, was diſgtaced by a ſavage 


ignorance of the virtues of peace, and of the laws of war. 


Their 


fouthern neighbours have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel 
depredations of the Seots and Picts : and a valiant tribe of Cale- 


ledonia, the Attacotti*®, the enemies, and afterwards the foldiers, 


of Valentinian, are accuſed, by an eye-witnefs, of delighting in 


Mc taſte of human fleſh; When they hunted the woods for prey, 


it is ſaid, that they attacked the ſhepherd rather than his flock ; 
and that they curioufly ſelected the moſt delicate and brawny 


114 The Caledonians praiſed and coveted 
the gold, the ſteeds, the lights, &c. of the 
ftranger. See Dr. Blair's Diſſertation on 
Oſſian, vol. ii. p. 343 ; and Mr. Macpher- 
ſon's Introduction, p. 242—286. 

15 Lord Lyttelton has circumſtantially re- 
lated (Hiſtory of Henry II. vol. i. p. 182.), 
and Sir David Dalrymple has lightly men- 


1137.) when law, religion, and ſociety, muſt 
have ſoftened their primitive manners. 

116 Attacotti bellicoſa hominum natio. Am- 
mian. xxvii. 8. Cambden (Introduct. p. cli.) 
has reſtored their true name in the text of 
Jerom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jerom 
had ſeen in Gaul, were afterwards ſtationed 
in Italy and Illyricum (Notitia, 8. viii. xxxix. 


tioned (Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69.), a xl.). 
barbarous inroad of the Scots, at a time ** D. 
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parts, both of males and n which they Pl for their 
horrid repaſts. If, in the neighbourhood of the commercial and 
literary town of Glaſgow, a race of cannibals has really exiſted, we 
may contemplate, in the period of the Scottiſh hiſtory, the oppoſite 
extremes of ſavage and civiliſed life. Such reflections tend to en- 
large the circle of our ideas; and to encourage the pleaſing hope, 

that New Zealand may produce, in ſome future age, the Hume of 


the Southern Hemiſphere. 
Every meſſenger who eſcaped acroſs the Britiſh channel, copveyed 


the moſt melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of Valenti- 

nian ; and the emperor was ſoon informed, that the two military 
commanders of the province had been ſurpriſed and cut off by me 
Barbarians. Severus, count of the domeſtics, was haſtily diſpatched, 
and as ſuddenly recalled, by the court of Treves. The repreſenta- 
tions of Jovinus ſerved only to indicate the greatneſs of the evil; and, 
after a long and ſerious conſultation, the defence, or rather the re- 
covery, of Britain, was entruſted to the abilities of the brave Theo- 
doſius. The exploits of that general, the father of a line of einpe- 
rors, have been celebrated, with peculiar complacency, by the 
writers of the age: but his real merit deſerved their applauſe; and 
his nomination was received, by the army and province, | as A 
ſure preſage of approaching victory. He ſeized the favour- 


able moment of navigation, and ſecurely landed the numerous and 


veteran bands -of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the 
Victors. In his march from Sandwich to London, Theodoſius de- 
feated ſeveral parties of the Barbarians, releaſed a multitude of cap- 
tives, and, after diſtributing to his ſoldiers a ſmall portion of the 


1 Cum ipſe adoleſcentulus in Gallia vi- minarum papillas ſolere abſcindere ; et has 


derim Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem Britan- ſolas ciborum delicias arbitrari. Such is the 


vicam humanis veſci carnibus ;-et cum per evidence of .Jerom (tom. ii. p. 75-), whoſe 
filvas porcorum greges, et armentorum pe- yeracity I find no reaſon to queſtion, | 
cudumque reperiant, paſtorum xazes et fe= | | 
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ſpoil, eſtabliſhed the flare of diſintereſted juſtice, by = reſtitution 


of the remainder to the rightful proprietors. The citizens of 
London, who had almoſt deſpaired of their ſafety, threw open their 


gates; and as ſoon. as Theodoſius had obtained from the court of 
Treves the important aid of a military lieutenant, and a civil go- 
vernor, he executed, with wiſdom and vigour, the laborious taſk of 


the deliverance of Britain. The vagrant ſoldiers were recalled to 
their ſtandard; an edict of amneſty diſpelled the public apprehenſions; 


and his cheerful example alleviated the rigour of martial diſcipline. 
The ſcattered and deſultory warfare of the Barbarians, who infeſted 
the land and ſea, deprived him of the glory of a ſignal victory; 
but the prudent ſpirit, and conſummate art, of the Roman general, 
were diſplayed in the operations of two campaigns, which ſucceſ- 
ſively reſcued every part of the province from the hands of a cruel 
and rapacious enemy. The ſplendor of the cities, and the ſecurity 
of the fortifications, were diligently reſtored, by the paternal care of 


Theodoſius: who with a ſtrong hand confined the trembling Cale- 


donians to the northern angle of the iſland ; and perpetuated, by 
the name and ſettlement of _ new province of Valentia, the glorics 
of the reign of Valentinian **, The voice of poetry and panegy- 
ric may add, perhaps with ſome degree of truth, that the unknown 
regions of Thule were ſtained with the blood of the Picts; that the 
oars of Theodoſius daſhed the waves of the Hyperborean- ocean; 


and that the diſtant Orkneys were the ſcene of his naval victory over 
the Saxon Pirates * He leſt the Ons with a fair, as well as 


ſplendid, 


5 Ammianus has conciſely repreſented. Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 
(Xx. 1. xxvi. 4. xxvii. 8. xxviii. 3.) the Claudian, in iii. Conf. Honorii, ver. 53, &c. 


whole ſeries of the Britiſh war, ———— Maduerunt:Saxone-fuſo 
119 eg 253 2 „ © ratibus . * „* 1MPETVIA Orcades: incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule. 
Thu 5 LIP ; Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 
Nte-... . nec falſo nomine Pictos ; In iv. Conſ. Hon. ver. 31, &c 
. . . wa 0 L as 


Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone ſecutus 
See 
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p folendid, reputation : ad was immediately promoted to the rank 3 


of maſter-general of the cavalry, by a prince, who could applaud, Gm . 
without envy, the merit of his ſervants. In the important ftation 

of the upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and defeated 

the armies of the Alemanni, before he was choſen to gy the 

revolt of Africa. 


III. The prince who refuſes to be the hath iaſtrucls his people III. Are 10. 


Tyranny of 
to conſider him as the accomplice, of his miniſters. The military Romanus, 
2 | | Wh, A. D. 366, 
command of Africa had been long exerciſed by Count Romanus, gc. at 


and his abilities were not inadequate to his ſtation : but as ſordid 
intereſt was the ſole motive of his conduct, he ated, on moſt occa- 
ſions, as if he had been the enemy of the province, and the friend 
of the Barbarians of the deſert. The three flouriſhing cities of 
Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, had 
long conſtituted a fœderal union“, were obliged, for the firſt time, 
to ſhut their gates againſt a hoſtile invaſion ; ſeveral of their moſt 
honourable citizens were ſurpriſed and maſſacred; the villages, and 
even the ſuburbs, were pillaged ; and the vines and fruit-trees of 
that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious ſavages of Ge- 
tulia. The unhappy provincials implored the protection of Roma- 
nus; but they ſoon found that their military governor was not leſs: 
eruel and rapacious than the Barbarians. As they were incapable of 
furniſhing the four thouſand camels, and the exorbitant preſent, 
which he required, before he would march to the aſſiſtance of Tri- 
Poli; his demand was equivalent to a refuſal, and he might juſtly 


See likewiſe Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 
But it is not eaſy to appreciate the in- 
trinſie value of flattery and metaphor. Com- 
pare the Britiſh victories of Bolanus (Statius, 
Silv. v. 2.) with his real character (Tacit. in 
Vit. Agricol. c. 16.). 
1 Ammianus frequently mentions their 
eancilium annuum, legitimum, &c. Leptis 


* 
TE 
. 
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and Sabrata are long ſince ruined.; but the 
city of Oea, the native country of Aveleten: 
ſtill flouriſhes under the provincial denomina- 
tion of Tripoli. See Cellarius (Geograph. 
Antiqua, tom. ii. part ii. p. 81. ), D*An- 
ville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. iu, p. 71, 
72.), and Marmol (Afrique, tom. ii. P- 
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be accuſed as the author of the public calamity. In the annual aſ- 


: ſembly of the three cities, they nominated two deputies, to lay at 


the feet of Valentinian the cuſtomary offering of a gold victory; 
and to accompany this tribute, of duty, rather than of gratitude, 


with their humble complaint, that they were ruined by the enemy, 
and betrayed by their governor. If the ſeverity of Valentinian 


| had been rightly directed, it would have fallen on the gullty 


head of Romanus. But the Count, long exerciſed in the arts of 


* 


corruption, had diſpatched a ſwift and truſty meſſenger to ſecure 
the venal friendſhip of Remigius, maſter of the offices. The wiſdom 
of the Imperial council was deceived by artifice; and their honeſt 
indignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the repetition 
of complaint had been juſtified by the repetition of public misfor- 
tunes, the notary Palladius was ſent from the court of Treves, to 
examine the ſtate of Africa, and the conduct of Romanus. The 


. rigid impartiality of Palladius 'was ealily diſarmed : he was tempted 
to reſerve for himſelf a part of the public treaſure, which he brought 
with him for the payment of the troops; and from the moment 


that he was conſcious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuſe to 


_ atteſt the innocence and merit of the Count. The charge of the 


Tripolitans was declared to be falſe -and frivolous; and Palladius 


himſelf was ſent back from Treves to Africa, with a ſpecial com- 
miſſion, to diſcover and proſecute the authors of this impious con- 


ſpiracy againſt the repreſentatives of the ſovereign. His enquiries 
were managed with ſo much dexterity and ſucceſs, that he com- 
pelled the citizens of Leptis, who had ſuſtained a recent ſiege of 


eight days, to contradict the truth of their own decrees, and to cen- 


ſure the behaviour of their own deputies. A bloody ſentence was 
pronounced, without heſitation, by the raſh and headſtrong cruelty 
of Valentinian. The preſident of Tripoli, who had preſumed to 


pity the diſtreſs' of the province, was. publicly. * at Utica; 
four 


W 4 
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four diſtinguiſhed citizens were put to death, as the acedmplices: of © KA AP 


the imaginary fraud; and the tongues of two others were cut out, ane | 


by the expreſs order of the emperor. Romanus, elated: by impu- 
nity, and irritated by. reſiftance, was ſtill continued in the military 
command; till the Africans were provoked, by e to join the 
rebellious ſtandard of Firmus, the Moor c 


His father Nabal was one of the richeſt and moſt powerful of the Revolt of 


Firmus. 


Mooriſh princes, who acknowledged the ſupremacy. of Rome. But 
as he left, either by his wives or concubines, a. very numerous 
poſterity, the wealthy inheritance was eagerly diſputed; and Zamma, 
one of his ſons, was ſlain in a domeſtic: quarrel by his brother, Firmus, 
The implacable zeal; with which Romanus proſecuted the legal re- 
venge of this murder, could be aſcribed only to a motive of avarice; 
or perſonal hatred : but, on this occaſion, his claims were juſt; his in- 
flaence was weighty; and Firmus clearly. underſtood, that he muſt 
either preſent his neck to the executioner, or appeal from the ſen- 
tence of the Imperial conſiſtory, to his ſword, and to the people — 
He was received as the deliyerer of his country; and, as ſoon as 
it appeared, that Romanus was formidable only to a ſubmiſſive pro- 
vince, the tyrant of Africa became the object of univerſal con- 
tempt. The ruin of Cæſarea, which was plundered and burnt by 
the licentious Barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the 
danger of reſiſtance; the power of Firmus was eſtabliſhed, at leaſt 
in the provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; and it ſeemed to be 
his only doubt, whether he ſhould aſſume the diadem of. a Mooriſh 


A. D. 372» 


172 Ammian. xviii. 6. Tillemont (Hiſt. revolt of Firmus after the 8 of Valenti- 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 25. 676.) has dif- nian and Valens. Tillemont (Hiſt, des 
euſſed the chronological | difficulties of the Emp. tom. v. p. 691.) endeavours to pick 
hiſtory-of Count Romanus. huis way. The patient and ſure- footed mule 

12 The chronology of Ammianus is looſe of the Alps may be e in the 95 "oP 


and obſcure; and Oroſius (I. vii. c. 33. p. pery paths. 
551. edit. Hayercamp,) ſeems to — the 
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king, or the purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and 


ny unhappy Africans ſoon diſcovered, that, in this raſh inſurrection, 


Theodoſius 
recovers 
Africa. 


A. D. 373. 


they had not ſufficiently conſulted their own ſtrength, or the abilities 
of their leader. Before he could procure any certain intelligence, 
that the emperor of 'the Weſt had fixed the choice of a general, or 
that a fleet of tranſports was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he 
was ſuddenly informed, that the great Theodoſius, with a {mall band 
of veterans, had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African 

coaſt; and the timid uſurper ſunk under the aſcendant of virtue and 
military genius. Though Firmus poſſeſſed arms and treaſures, his 


deſpair of victory immediately reduced him to the uſe of thoſe arts, 


which, in the ſame country, and in a fimilar fituation, had formerly 
been practiſed by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, 
by an apparent ſubmiſſion, the vigilance of the Roman general ; to 


. ſeduce the fidelity of his troops; and to protract the duration of the 


war, by ſucceſfively engaging the independent tribes of Africa to 
eſpouſe his quarrel, or to protect his flight. Theodoſius imitated 


the example, and obtained the- ſucceſs, of his predeceſſor Metellus. 


When Firmus, in the character of a ſuppliant, accuſed his own raſh- 


| neſs, and humbly ſolicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieu- 


tenant of Valentinian received and diſmiſſed him with a friendly em- 
brace ; but he diligently required the uſeful and ſubſtantial pledges 
of a ſincere repentance ; nor could he be perſuaded, by the aſſurances 
of peace, to ſuſpend, for an inſtant, the operations of an active war. 
Adark conſpiracy was detected by the penetration of Theodoſius; and 
he ſatisſied, without much reluctance, the public indignation, which he 
had ſceretly excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmus were 
abandoned, according to ancient cuſtom, to the tumult of a military 
execution; many more, by the amputation of both their hands, con- 
tinued to exhibit an inſtructive ſpectacle of horror; the hatred of the 
rebels was accompanied with fear; and the fear of the Roman ſol- 
2 #75 diers 
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An was mingled with reſpectful admiration. Amidſt the boundleſs © . 


- 


-plains of Getulia, and the innumerable vallies of Mount Atlas, -it woomrmmnt 
was impoſſible to prevent the eſcape of Firmus : and if the uſurper 
could have tired the patience of his antagoniſt, he would have ſe- 
cured his perſon i in the depth of ſome remote ſolitude, and expected 
the hopes of a future revolution. He was ſubdued by the perſe- 
verance of Theodoſius; who had formed an inflexible determination, 
that the war ſhould end only by the death of the tyrant, and that 
every nation of Africa, which preſumed to ſupport his cauſe, ſhould 
be involved in his ruin. At the head of a ſmall body of troops, which 
ſeldom exceeded three thouſand five hundred men, the Roman ge- 
neral advanced, with a ſteady prudence, devoid of raſhneſs, or of 
fear, into the heart of a country, where he was ſometimes attacked 
by armies of twenty thouſand Moors. The boldneſs of his charge 
diſmayed the irregular Barbarians; they were diſconcerted by his 
ſeaſonable and orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by the 
unknown reſources of the military art; and they felt and confeſſed the 
juſt ſuperiority, which was aſſumed by the leader of a civiliſed 
nation. When Theodoſius entered the extenſive dominions of Igma- 
zen, king of the Iſaflenſes, the haughty ſavage required, in words 
of defiance, his name, and the object of his expedition. © I am, 
replied the ſtern and diſdainful count, I am the general of Valen- 
e tinian, the lord of the world; who has ſent me hither to purſue 
* and puniſh a deſperate robber. Deliver him inſtantly into my 
% hands; and be aſſured, that if thou doſt not obey the commands 
« of my invincible ſovereign, thou, and the people over whom thou 
< reigneſt, ſhall be utterly extirpated.” ” As ſoon a8 Igmazen was 
ſatisfied, that his enemy had ſtrength and reſolution to execute the 
fatal menace, he conſented to purchaſe a neceſſary peace by the ſa- 
erifice-of a guilty fugitive. | The guards that were placed to ſecure - 
> e: perſon of Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of eſcape; and 
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He is execut- 
ed at Car- 
thage, 


A. D. 376. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
the Mooriſh tyrant, after v wine had elated the ſenſe of danger, diſ- 
appointed the inſulting triumph of the Romans, by ſtrangling himſelf 


in the night. His dead body, the only preſent which Igmazen could 
offer to the conqueror, was careleſsly thrown upon a camel: and 


Theodoſius, leading back his victorious troops to Sitif, was Mutec 


* . 


by the warmeſt acclamations of joy and loyalty 
Africa had been loſt by the vices of Romanus ; it was reſtored by 


the virtues of Theodoſius: and our curioſity may be uſefully directed 


to the inquiry of the reſpective treatment, which the two generals 
received from the Imperial court. The authority of count Romanus 


had been ſuſpended by the maſter-general of the cavalry; and he 


was committed to ſafe and honourable cuſtody till the end of the 
war. His crimes were proved by the moſt authentic evidence; and 
the public expected, with ſome impatience, the decree of ſevere juſtice. 


But the partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him 
to challenge his legal judges, to obtain repeated delays for the purpoſe 


of procuring a crowd of friendly witneſſes, and, finally, to cover his 


_ guilty conduct, by the additional guilt of fraud and forgery. About 


State of Afri- 
Ca. 


the ſame time, the reſtorer of Britain and Africa, on a vague ſuſpi- 
cion, that his name and ſervices were ſuperior to the rank of a ſubject, 
was ignominiouſly beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no longer 
reigned ; and the death of Theodofius, as well as the impunity of 

Romanus, may juſtly be imputed to the arts of the miniſters who 
abuſed the W N and deceived | the Aa img, youth, of his 


ſons 


If the ibaa accuracy of Ammiziit had been fortunately 
beſtowed on the Britiſh exploits of Theodoſius, we ſhould have 
traced, with ge curioſity, the diſtinet and domeſtic footſteps of 


by he want tor chronological and ee 
land- marks. 

* Ammianus, xxvili. 4. ' Orofius, 1, vii. 
c. 33. p- $51,552. Jerom in Chron. p. 187. 


his 


* Ammian. xxix. A: The text of this 
long chapter (fifteen quarto pages) i is broken 
and corrupted ; and the narrative is perplexed 
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his march. But the tedious enumeration of the unknown and unin- 
tereſting tribes of Africa may be reduced to the general remark, that 
they were all of the ſwarthy race of the Moors; that they inhabited 
the back ſettlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian provinces, 
the country, as they have ſince been termed 'by the Arabs, of dates 
and of locuſts '** ; and, that, as the Roman power declined in Africa, 


the boundary of civiliſed manners and cultivated land was inſenſibly 


contracted. Beyond the utmoſt limits of the Moors, the vaſt and 
inhoſpitable deſert of the South extends above a thouſand miles to 
the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a very faint and 
imperfect knowledge of the great peninſula of Africa, were ſometimes 
tempted to beheve, that the torrid zone muſt ever remain deſtitute 
of inhabitants: and they ſometimes amuſed their fancy by filling 
the vacant ſpace with headleſs men, or rather monſters *”” ; with 
horned and cloven-footed ſatyrs ; with fabulous centaurs ; and with 


human pygmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare againſt the 


. | 


cranes Carthage would have trembled at che ſtrange intelligence, 


that 


reign of Conſtantine. Vet ſome difficulty 
will ftill remain about the converſation 


35 Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ra- 
mufio, tom. 1. fol. 78 — 83.) has traced a cu- 


rious picture of the people and the country; 
- which are more minutely deſcribed in the 
Afrique de Marmol. tom. iii. p. 1—54-. 

226 This uninhabitable zone was gradually 


reduced, by the improvements of ancient 


geography, from forty-five, to twenty-four, 


or even ſixteen, degrees of latitude. See a 


learned and judicious note of Dr. Robertſon, 


Hit. of America, vol. 1. p. 426. 
227 Intra, fi credere libet, vix jam homines 


et magis ſemiferi . . . Blemmyes, Satyri, &c. 


Pomponius Mela, i. 4. p. 26. edit. Voſſ. in 
8vo. Pliny philo/ephically explains (vi. 35.) 
the irregularities of ature, which he had 
creduloufly admitted (v. g.). 

If the ſatyr was the Orang-outang, the 
great human ape (Buffon, Hiſt. Nat. tom, 
xiv, p. 43, &c.), one of that ſpecies might 
aRually be ſhewn alive at Alexandria in the 


which St. Anthony held with one of theſe 


pious ſavages in the deſert of Thebais (Jerom 
in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. 1. p. 238.) 

29 St. Anthony likewiſe met one of the/e 
monſters ; whoſe exiſtence was ſeriouſly aflert- 
ed by the emperor Claudius. The public 
laughed; but his præfect of Egypt had the 
addreſs to ſend an artful preparation, the 
embalmed corpſe of an Higpocentaur; which 


was preſerved almoſt a century afterwards in 
See Pliny (Hift. Natur. 


the Imperial palace. 
vii. 3.), and the judicious obſervations of 
Freret (Memoires 25 PAcad. tom. vii. p. 
321, &c.). 

120 The fable of the pygmies is as old as 
Homer (Iliad iii. 6.). The pygmies of In- 


dia and Ethiopia were (triſpithami) twenty- 
ſeven inches high. Every ſpring their ca- 


valry (mounted on rams and goats) marched, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


that the. conntries, on either ſide of the equator, were filled with 
innumerable nations, who differed only in their colour from the or- 
dinary appetirance' of the human ſpecies; and the ſubjects of the 
Roman empire might have anxjouſly expected, that the ſwarms of 
Barbarians, which iſſued from the North, would ſoon be encountered 
from the South, by new ſwarms of Barbarians, equally fierce, and 
equally formidable. Theſe gloomy terrors would indeed have been 


diſpelled by a more intimate acquairitance with the character of their 


African enemies. The inaction of the negroes does not ſeem to be 
the effect, either of their virtue, or of their puſillanimity. They 
indulge, like the reſt of mankind, their paſſions and appetites; 


and the adjacent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hoſtility '” 


But their rude ignorance has never invented any effectual weapons 
of defence, or of deſtruction; they appear incapable of forming any 
extenſive plans of government, or conqueſt; and the obvious infe- 
riority of their mental faculties has been diſcovered and abuſed by the 
nations of the temperate zone. Sixty thouſand blacks are annually 


- embarked from the coaſt of Guinea, never to return to their native 


IV. The 


EAST. 


The Perfian 


War. 


A. D. 365— * 


378. 


country; but they are embarked in chains: and this conſtant 
emigration, which, in the ſpace of two centuries, might have fur- 


niſhed armies to over-run the globe, accuſes the guilt of Europe, and 


the weakneſs of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty, which ſaved the army of Jovian, had 
been faithfully executed on the fide of the Romans: and as they had 
ſolemnly renounced the ſovereignty and alliance of Armenia and 
Iberia, thoſe tributary kingdoms were expoſed, without protection, 


2 
e | 


The nations of 


in battle array, to deſtroy the cranes eggs, 


aliter (ſays Pliny) futuris gregibus non re- 
ſiſti. Their houſes were built of mud, fea- 
thers, and egg-ſhells, | See Pliny (vi. 35- 


vii-2.) and Strabo (I. ii. p. 121.). 
The third and fourth volumes of the 
valuable Hiſtoire des Voyages deſcribe the 


preſent ſtate of the negroes. 
the ſea-coaſt have been poliſhed by European 
commerce; and' thoſe of the inland country 
have been improved by Mooriſh colonies. 

1 Hiſtoire Philoſophique et Politique, ke. 
tom. iy. p. es 


to 


- 
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to the arms of the Perſian monarch *. Sapor entered the Armenian & mew r. 


54t 


. 


territories at the head of a formidable hoft of cuiraſſiers, of archers,⁊ x; 


and of mercenary foot; but it was the invariable practice of Sapor 
to mix war and negociation, and to conſider falſehood and perjury - 
as the moſt powerful inſtruments of regal policy. He affected to 
praiſe the prudent and moderate conduct of the king of Armenia; 
and the unſuſpicious Tiranus was perſuaded, by the repeated aſſurances 
of inſidious friendſhip, to deliver his perſon into the hands of a faith= 
leſs and cruel enemy. In the midſt of a ſplendid entertainment, he 
was bound in chains of filver, as an honour due to the blood of 
the Arſacides; and, after a ſhort confinement in the Tower of Obli- 
vion at Ecbatana, he was releaſed from the miſeries of life, either 
by his own dagger, or by that of an aſſaſſin. The kingdom of Ar- 
menia was reduced to the ſtate of a Perſian province; the admini- 
ſtration was ſhared between a diſtinguiſhed ſatrap and a favourite 
eunuch ; and Sapor marched, without delay, to ſubdue the martial 
ſpirit of the Therians. Sauromaces, who reigned in that country by 
the permiſſion of the emperors, was expelled by a ſuperior force; 
and, as an infult on the majeſty of Rome, the King of kings placed 
a diadem on the head of his abject vaſſal Aſpacuras. The city of 
Artogeraſſa was the only place of Armenia, which preſumed to 
reſiſt the effort of his arms. The treaſure depoſited in that ſtrong 
fortreſs tempted the avarice of Sapor ; but the danger of Olympias, . 
the wife, or widow, of the- Armenian king, excited the public 
- compaſſion, and animated the deſperate valour of her ſubjects and 


ſoldiers. 'The Perſians were ſurpriſed and repulſed under the walls 


* 


233 The evidence of Ammianus is original 
and deciſive (xxvii. 12.). Moſes of Chorene 
(I. 111. e. 17. p. 249. and c. 34. P. 269. ), and 
Procopius (de Bell. Perſico, I. i. c. 5. p. 17. 
edit. Louyre), have been conſulted : but thoſe 
hiſtorians, who confound diſtinct facts, repeat 
the _ events, and n ſtrange ſtories, 


muſt be uſed with diffdence and caution. 
134+ Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis; under 


whoſe walls Caius, the grandſon of Auguſtus, 


was wounded. This fortreſs was ſituate above 
Amida, near one of the ſources of the Tigris, 
See d' Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. 


ii. p. Py 
of 
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O — P. of Artogeraſſa, by a bold and well-concerted ſally of the beſieged. 
hut che forces of Sapor were continually renewed and increaſed ; 
the hopeleſs courage of the garriſon was exhauſted ; the ſtrength of 
the walls yielded to the aſſault; and the proud conqueror, after 
waſting the rebellious city with fire and ſword, ' led away cap- 
tive an unfortunate queen; who, in a more auſpicious hour, had 
been the deſtined bride of the ſon of Conſtantine *. Yet if Sapor 
already triumphed in the eaſy conqueſt of two dependent kingdoms, 
he ſoon felt, that a country is unſubdued, as long as the minds of 
the people are actuated by an hoſtile and contumacious ſpirit. The 
ſatraps, whom he was obliged to truſt, embraced the firſt opportu- 
nity ef regaining the affection of their countrymen, and of ſigna- 
lifing their immortal hatred to the Perhan name. Since the con- 
verſion of the Armenians and. Iberians, thoſe nations conſidered 
the Chriſtians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adverſa- 
ries, of the Supreme Being ; the influence of the clergy, over a 
ſuperſtitious people, was uniformly exerted in the cauſe of Rome ; 
and as long as the ſucceflors of Conſtantine diſputed with thoſe of 
Artaxerxes the ſovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the reli- 
gious connexion always threw a deciſive advantage into the ſcale of 
the empire. A numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the 
ſon of Tiranus, as the lawful ſovereign of Armenia; and his title to 
the throne was deeply rooted in the hereditary ſucceſſion of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous conſent of the Iberians, the 
country was equally divided between the rival princes ; and Aſpa- 
curas, Who owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was obliged to 
declare, that his regard for his children, who were detained as hoſtages 
by the tyrant, was the only conſideration, which prevented him from 
openly renouncing the alliance of Perſia, The emperor Valens, who 


ee Tilfemon Hit des Emperears, tom, Ofympias mult have beds" , wither of 
v. P- 701. ) proves, from chronology, that Para. p 


I | refpeed 
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reſpected the obligations of the treaty, and who was apprehenſive 
of involving the Eaſt in a dangerous war, ventured, with ſlow and 
cautious meaſures, to fupport the Roman party in the Kingdoms 
of Iberia and Armenia. Twelve legions eſtabliſhed” the authority 


of Sauromaces on the banks of the Cyrus. The Euphrates 
was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, 


under the command of count Trajan, and of Vadomair, king of 


the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia, But 
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they were ſtrictly enjoined, not to commit the firſt hoſtilities, which: 


might be underſtood. az a breach of the treaty : and ſuch was the 


implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, with 


exemplary patience, under a ſhower of Perſian arrows, till they had 


clearly acquired a juſt title to an honourable and legitimate victory. 
Yet theſe appearances of war inſenſibly ſubſided in a vain and tedious. 
negociation. The contending parties ſupported their claims by mu- 
tual repraaches of perfidy and ambition; and it ſhould ſeem, that 
the original treaty was expreſſed in very obſcure terms, ſince they 
were reduced to the neceflity- of making their inconcluſive appeal to 
the partial teſtimony of * generals of the two nations, who: had 
aſſiſted at the negociations . The invaſion of the Goths and Huns, 

which ſoon afterwards hook the foundations of the Roman empire, 
expoſed the provinces of Aſia to the arms of Sapor. But the de 
elining age, and perliaps the infirmities, of the monarch, ſuggeſted. 


new maxims of tranquillity and moderation. His death, Which A. P. 38. 


happened i in the full maturity of a reign of ſeventy years, changed 


in a moment. the court and councils of Perſia; and their attention 


was moſt nnn engaged ke domeſtic troubles, and the diſtant 


| 126 Ammianus (xxvii. . 12, Mix. 1. XXX. 266. c. 33. p- 271.) afords ſome additional 
1, 2.) has deſcribed the events, without the facts; but it is extremely difficult to een 
Hig of the Perſian war. Moſes of Chorene truth from. fable. Ne] 


(Hiſt, Armen, I. iii. c. 28. p. 261. Cc. 310 p. 


| efforts; 


2 
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CHAP. 3 a Carmanian' war. The remembrance of ancient in- 


L—— juries was loſt in the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of 
The treaty of Armenia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, though tacit, 


1 
A. D. 384. 


| conſent of both empires, to reſume their doubtful neutrality. In the 
firſt years of the reign of Theodoſius, a Perſian ambaſly arrived at 


Conſtantinople, to excuſe the unjuſtifiable meaſures of the former 
- _ reign; and to offer, as the tribute of friendſhip, or even of reſpect, 


a fplendid preſent of gems, of filk, 


and of Indian elephants 


Adventures In the general picture of the affairs of the Eaſt under the reign of 
pole Valens, the adventures of Para form one of the moſt ſtriking and ſin- 


of Armenia. 


gular objects. The noble youth, by the perſuaſion of his mother 


'Olympias, had eſcaped through the Perſian hoſt that beſieged Arto- 
geraſſa, and implored the protection of the emperor of the Eaſt. 
By his timid councils, Para was alternately ſupported, and recalled, 
and reftored, and betrayed. The hopes of the Armenians were 
ſometimes raiſed by the preſence of their natural ſovereign ;_ and 
the miniſters of Valens were ſatisfied, that they preſerved the inte- 
grity of the public faith, if their vaſſal was not ſuffered to aſſume 
the diadem and title of King. But they ſoon repented of their own 


Taſhneſs. They were confounded by the reproaches and threats of the 


Perfian monarch. They found reaſon to diſtruſt the cruel and incon- 
ſtant temper of Para himſelf: who ſacrificed, to the ſlighteſt ſuſ- 
Picions,. the lives of his moſt faithful ſervants; and held a ſecret and 


diſgraceful correſpondence with the aſſaſſin of his father, and the 


1 Artaxerxes was ; the ſucceſſor and brother 
{rhe cauſin: german of the great Sapor; and 
the guardian of his ſon Sapor III. (Agathias, 
I. iv. p. 136. edit. Louvre.) See the Univer- 
Lal Hiſtory, vol. xi. p. 86. 161. The authors 
of that unequal work have compiled the Saf- 
ſanian dynaſty with erudition and diligence; 


enemy of his country. Under the ſpecious pretence of conſulting 
with the e on the fuby ect of- their common intereſt, Para was 


but it is a 8 arrangement to divide 
the Roman and Oriental accounts into two 


diſtinct hiſtories, 
238 Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22. and 


Oroſtus, I. vii. c. 34. Ictumque tum fœdus 
eſt, quo univerſus Oriens uſque ad nunc 
(A. D. 416. F | 
** 


* 
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perſuaded to deſcend from the mountains of Armenia, where his party & 
was in arms, and to truſt his independence and ſafety to the diſcre- 
tion of a perſidious court. The king of Armenia, for fuch' he ap- 
peared in his own eyes, and in thoſe of his nation, was received with 
due honours by the governors of the provinces through which he 
paſſed ; but when he arrived at Tarſus in Cilicia, his progreſs was 
ſtopped under various pretences; his motions were watched with 
reſpectful vigilance ; and he gradually diſcovered, that he was a pri- 
ſoner in the hands of the Romans. Para ſuppreſſed his indignation, 
diſſembled his fears, and, after ſecretly preparing his eſcape, mounted 
on horſeback with three hundred of his faithful followers. The 
ofhcer ſtationed at the door of his apartment immediately com- 
municated kis flight to the conſular of Cilicia, who overtook him in 
the ſuburbs, and endeavoured, without ſucceſs, to diſſuade him from 
proſecuting his raſh and dangerous deſign. A legion was ordered 
to purſue the royal fugitive; but the purſuit of infantry could 
not be very alarming to a body of light cavalry; and upon the 
firſt cloud of arrows that was diſcharged into the air, they re- 
treated with precipitation to the gates of Tarſus. After an in- 
ceſſant march of two days and two nights, Para and his Arme- 
nians reached the banks of the Euphrates; but the paſſage of the 
river, which they were obliged to ſwim, was attended with ſome 
delay and ſome loſs. The country was alarmed; and the two 
roads, which were only ſeparated by an interval of three miles, had 
been occupied by a thouſand archers on horſeback, under the com- 
mand of a count and a tribune. Para muſt have yielded to ſuperior 
force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not revealed 
the danger, and the means of eſcape. A dark and almoſt impervious 
path ſecurely conveyed the Armenian troop through the thicket; and 
Para had left behind him the count and the tribune, while they pa- 
tiently expected his approach along the public highways. They re- 
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& HS P. turned to- the Imperial court to excuſe their want of diligence or ſue- 
— — cſeſs: and ſeriouſly alleged, that the king of Armenia, who was a 

ſkilful magician, had transformed himſelf and his followers, and 

paſſed before their eyes under a borrowed ſhape. After his return 

to his native kingdom, Para ſtill continued to profeſs himſelf the friend 

and ally of the Romans; but the Romans had injured him too deeply 

ever to forgive, and the ſecret ſentence of his death was ſigned in 

the council of Valens. The execution of the bloody deed was com- 

mitted to the ſubtle prudence of Count Trajan; and he had the 

merit of inſinuating. himſelf into the confidence of the credulous 

prince, that he might find an opportunity of ſtabbing him to the 

heart. Para was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been pre- 

pared with all the pomp and ſenſuality of the Eaſt: the hall re- 

founded: with cheerful muſic, and the company was already heated 

with wine; when the count retired for an inſtant, drew his ſword, 

and gave the ſignal of the murder. A robuſt and deſperate Barbarian: 

inftantly ruſhed on the king of Armenia; and though he bravely 

defended his life with the firſt weapon that chance offered to his 


A. D. 374. hand, the table of the Imperial general was ſtained with the royal blood 


of a gueſt, and an ally. Such were the weak and wicked maxims 
of the Roman adminiſtration, that to attain a doubtful object of poli- 
tical intereſt, the laws of nations, and the ſacred rights of hoſpita- 
lity, were inhumanly violated in the face of the world. | 

v. Tur D- V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans ſe- 


Conqueſs.of cured their frontiers, and the Goths extended their dominions, 
Hermaane. The victories of the great Hermanric“, king of the Oſtrogoths, 


and 


1 See in Ammianus (xxx. 1.) the ad- afterwards made himſelf popular in Arme- 
ventures of Para. Moſes of Chorene calls nia, and provoked the Jealouſy of the reign- 
him Tiridates; and tells a long, and not ing king (I. iii. c. 21, Kc. p. 253, &c.). 


improbable, . ſtory of his ſon Gaelus; ,who  *© The canciſe account of the reign and 
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and the moſt noble of the race of the Amali, have been compared, by C 
the enthuſiaſm of his countrymen, to the exploits. of Alexander: wit 


this ſingular, and almoſt incredible, difference, that the martial ſpirit of 
the Gothic hero, inſtead of being ſupported by the vigour of youth, 


was diſplayed with glory and ſucceſs in the extreme period of human 


life; between the age of fourſcore and one hundred and ten years. The 
independent tribes were perſuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge 
the king of the Oſtrogoths as the ſovereign of the Gothic nation: 
the chiefs of the Viſligoths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, 


and aſſumed the more humble appellation of Judges; and, among 


thoſe judges, Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus, were the moſt il- 
luſtrious, by their perſonal merit, as well as by their vicinity to the 
Roman provinces. Theſe domeſtic conqueſts, which increaſed the 


military power of Hermanric, enlarged his ambitious deſigns. He 


invaded the adjacent countries of the North; and twelve conſiderable 
nations, whoſe names and limits cannot be accurately defined, ſuc- 
ceſſively yielded to the ſuperiority of the Gothic arms. The He- 
ruli, who inhabited the marſhy lands near the lake Mzotis, were 
renowned for their ſtrength and agility; and the aſſiſtance of their 
light-infantry was eagerly ſolicited, and highly eſteemed, in all the 
wars of the Barbarians. But the active ſpirit of the Heruli was ſub- 
dued by the ſlow and fteady perſeverance of the Goths; and, after 
a bloody action, in which the king was ſlain, the remains of that 
warlike tribe became an uſeful acceſſion to the camp of Hermanric. 


conqueſts of Hermanric, ſeems to be one of nations ſubdued by the arms of Hermanric. 


the valuable fragments which Jornandes He denies the exiſtence of the Vafnobroncæ, 


(e. 28.) borrowed from the Gothic hiſtories on account of the immoderate length of their 
of Ablavius, or Caſſiodorius. name. Yet the French envoy to Ratiſbon, 


% M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de or Dreſden, muſt have traverſed the country 
FEyrope, tom. vi. p. 311—329.) inveſti- of the Mediomatrici. | 
gates, with more anduſtry than ſucceſs, the * 
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He then marched againſt the Venedi ; unſkilled in the aſe of arms, 
and formidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent 


of the plains of modern Poland. The victorious Goths, who were 


not inferior in numbers, prevailed in the conteſt, by the deciſive 
advantages of exerciſe and diſcipline. After the ſubmiſſion of the 
Venedi, the en e advanced, without reſiſtance, as far as the 
confines of the Aſtiiꝰ; an ancient people, whoſe name is {till pre- 
ſerved in the province of Eſthonia. Thoſe diſtant inhabitants of the 


Baltic coaſt were ſupported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by 


the trade of amber, and conſecrated by the peculiar worſhip of the 


Mother of the Gods. But the ſcarcity of iron obliged the Xſtian 
warriors to content themſelves with wooden clubs; and the reduction 
of that wealthy country is aſcribed to the prudence, rather than to 
the arms, of Hermanric. His dominions, which extended from the 


Danube to the Baltic, included the native feats, and the recent ac- 


quiſitions, of the Goths; and he. reigned over the greateſt part of 


Germany and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, and ſome- 


times with the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned over a part of 
the globe incapable of perpetuating and adorning the glory of its 


heroes. The name of Hermanric is almoſt buried in oblivion ; his 


The cauſe of | 


the Gothic 
war, 


A. D. 366. 


_ exploits are imperfectly known; and the Romans themſelves ap- 
. peared unconſcious of the progreſs of an aſpiring power, which 


threatened the liberty of the North, and the peace of the empire. 
The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the Im- 
perial houſe of Conſtantine, of whoſe power and liberality they had 


received ſo many ſignal proofs. They reſpected the public peace: 


142 The edition cf Grotius (Jornandes, * Ammianus (xxxi. 3.) obſerves, in ge- 


p- 642.) exhibits the name of fri. But neral terms: Ermenrichi i. nobiliſſimi 


reaſon, and the Ambroſian MS. have re- ; . 
ſtored the Z#/:i, whoſe manners and ſitua- Regis, et, per multa variaque fortiter facta, 


tion are expreſſed by the pencil of Tacitus vicinis gentibus formidati, &c. 
(Germania, c. 45.) 
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and if an hoſtile band ſometimes preſumed to paſs the Roman limit, 


their irregular conduct was candidly aſeribed to the ungovernable 


ſpirit of the Barbarian youth. Their contempt for two new and 


obſcure princes, who had been raiſed to the throne by a popular 


election, inſpired the Goths with bolder hopes; and, while they 
agitated ſome deſign of marching their confederate force under the 
national ſtandard **, they were eaſily tempted to embrace the party 
of Procopius; and to foment, by their dangerous aid, the civil diſ- 
cord of the Romans. The public treaty might ſtipulate no more 
than ten thouſand auxiliaries : but the deſign was fo zealouſſy adopted 
by the chiefs of the Viſigoths, that the army which paſſed the Da- 
nube amounted to the number of thirty thouſand men. They 
marched with the proud confidence, that their invincible valour 


would decide the fate of the Roman empire; and the provinces of 
Thrace groaned under the weight of the Barbarians, who diſplayed 


the inſolence of maſters, and the licentiouſneſs of enemies. But the 
intemperance which gratified their appetites, retarded their progreſs; 


and before. the Goths could receive any certain intelligence of the 


defeat and death of Procopius, they perceived, by the hoſtile: ſtate 
of the country, that the civil and military powers were reſumed by 
his ſucceſsful rival. A chain of poſts and fortifications, ſkilfully diſ- 
poled by Valens, or the generals of Valens, reſiſted their march, 
prevented their retreat, and intercepted their ſubſiſtence. The fierce- 
neſs of the Barbarians was tamed and ſuſpended by hunger: they 
indignantly threw down their arms at the feet of the conqueror, wha 
offercd them food and chains : the numerous captives were diſtri- 
buted in all the cities of the Eaſt ; and the provincials, who were 


r . + . docetur relationiþus Du- M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de PEu-. 
eum, gentem Gothorum, ea tempeſtate in- Tope, tom. vi. p. 332) has curiouſly aſcer- 
tactam ideoque ſæviſſimam, conſpirantem in 
unum, ad pervadendam parari collimitia 
Thraciarum. Ammian. xxvi. 6. 


tained the real number of theſe auxiliaries. 
The 3000 of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of 
Zoſimus, were only the firſt n of the 
Gothic army. | 
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ſoon familiarized with their ſavage appearance, ventured, by degrees, 
to meaſure their own ſtrength with theſe formidable adverſaries, whoſe 


name had ſo long been the object of their terror. The king of Scy- 
thia (and Hermanric alone could deſerve ſo lofty a title) was grieved 
and exaſperated by this national calamity. His ambaſſadors loudly 
complained, at the court of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient 
and ſolemn alliance, which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the Romans 


and the Goths. They alleged, that they had fulfilled the duty- of 
allies, by aſſiſting the kinſman and ſucceſſor of the emperor Julian; 
they required the immediate reſtitution of the noble captives ; and 


they urged a very ſingular claim, that the Gothic generals, marching 


in arms, and in hoſtile array, were entitled to the ſacred character 
and privileges of ambaſſadors. The decent, but peremptory, re- 
fuſal of theſe extravagant demands, was ſigniſied to the Barbarians 
by Victor, maſter-general of the cavalry; who expreſſed, with 
force and dignity, the juſt complaints of the Emperor of the 
Eaſt“ . The negociation was interrupted; and the manly ex- 


hortations of Valentinian encouraged his timid brother to vindicate 


the inſulted majeſty of the empire. 
The ſplendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are cele- 


brated by a contemporary hiſtorian **: but the events ſcarcely 
deſerve the attention of poſterity, except as the preliminary ſteps 
of the approaching decline and fall of the empire. Inſtead of lead- 
ing the nations of Germany and Scythia to the banks of the Da- 


246 The march, and ſubſequent negocia- cuſſit in Gothos ratione juſta permotus. Am- 
tion, are deſcribed in the Fragments of Eu- mianus (xxvii. 4.) then proceeds to deſcribe, 
napius (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18. edit. Louvre). not the country of the Goths, but the peace- 
The provincials, who afterwards became fa- ful and obedient province of Thrace, which 
miliar with the Barbarians, found that their was not affected by the war. 
ſtrength was more apparent than real. They *'** Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 
were tall of ſtature; but their legs were 19. The Greek ſophiſt muſt have conſidered 
clumſy, and their ſhoulders were narrow. . as ene and the /ame war, the whole ſeries of 

% Valens enim, ut conſulto placuerat Gothic hiſtory till the victories and race of 
fratri, cujus regebatur arbitrio, arma con- Theodoſius. | 


nube, 
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nube, or even to the gates of Conſtantinople, the aged monarch of C H A P. 
the Goths reſigned to the brave Athanaric the danger and glory of a Cw 


defenſive war, againſt an enemy, who wielded with a feeble hand the 

powers of a mighty ſtate. A bridge of boats was eſtabliſhed upon the- 
Danube ; the preſence of Valens animated his troops; and his ig- 

norance of the art of war was compenſated by perſonal bravery, and 
a wiſe deference to the advice of Victor and Arintheus, his maſters- 
general of the cavalry and infantry. The operations of the campaign 

were conducted by their ſkill and experience; but they found it im- 
poſſible to drive the Viſigoths from their ſtrong poſts in the moun- 
tains: and the devaſtation of the plains obliged the Romans them 
_ felves to repaſs the Danube on the approach of winter. The inceſ-- 
ſant rains, which ſwelled the waters of the river, produced a tacit 

ſuſpenſion of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, during the whole 
courſe of the enſuing ſummer, to his camp of Marcianapolis. The 
third year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, and more 
pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived the 
Barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the neceſſaries of life; and the deſolation of a very extenſive. 
tract of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Atha- 
naric was provoked, or compelled, to riſk a battle, which he loſt, in. 
the plains; and the purſuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel : 
precaution of the victorious generals, who had promiſed a large re- 
ward for the head of every Goth, that was brought into the Imperial 
camp. The ſubmiſſion of the Barbarians appeaſed the reſentment of. 
Valens and his council; the emperor liſtened with ſatisfaction to the 

| flattering and eloquent remonſtrance of the ſenate of Conſtantinople, | 

which aſſumed, for the firſt time, a ſhare in the public deliberations ; ; 

and the ſame generals, Victor and Arintheus, who had ſucceſsfully ' 
directed the conduct of the war, were. empowered to regulate: the 
conditions of peace. The freedom of trade, which the Goths had 
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hitherto enjoyed, was, reſtricted to two cities on the Danube; the 


nnd raſhneſs of their leaders was ſeverely puniſhed by the ſuppreſſion of 


War of the 
Quadi and 
Sarmatians, 
A. D. 374- 


their penſions and ſubſidies; and the exception, which was ſtipu- 
lated in favour of Athanaric alone, was more advantageous than 
honourable to the Judge of the Viſigoths. Athanaric, who, on this 
occaſion, appears to have conſulted his private intereſt, without ex- 


pecting the orders of his ſovereign, ſupported his own dignity, and 


that of his tribe, in the perſonal interview which was propoſed by 
the miniſters of Valens. He perſiſted in his declaration, that it was 
impoſlible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to 
ſet his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is more than pro- 
bable, that his regard for the ſanctity of an oath was confirmed by 
the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
which ſeparated the dominions of the two independent nations, was 
choſen for the ſcene of the conference. The Emperor of the Eaſt, 
and the Judge of the Viſigoths, accompanied by an equal number 


of armed followers, advanced in their reſpective barges to the middle 
of the ſtream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery 


of hoſtages, Valens returned in triumph to Conſtantinople ; and the 
Goths remained in a ſtate of tranquillity about fix years; till they 
were violently impelled againſt the Roman empire, by an innu- 
merable hoſt of Scythians, who AD to Flue og the frozen 
regions of the North, 

The Emperor of the Weſt, who had ref: 1980 to his 'brather the 
command of the Lower Danube, reſerved for his immediate care the 


defence of the Rhætian and Illyrian provinces, which ſpread ſo many 


hundred miles II the greateſt of the RP NY rivers: The active 


0 The Gothic 3 war is deſcribed, by 3 


mianus (xxvii. 5. ), Zoſimus (1. iv. p. 21 3 


214.), and Themiſtius (Orat. x. p. 129 — 
141.) . The orator Themiſtius was ſent from 
che ſenate of Conſtantinople to congratulate 


the victorious emperor; and his ſervile elo- 


quence compares 5 en the Danube, to 
Achilles i the Scamander. Jornandes for- 
gets 2 war peculiar to the - Goths, and 
inglorious to the Gothic name F ee 
Hiſt. of the Ban vii. . 
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provoked the juſt reſentment of the Barbarians. The Quadi com- 
plained, that the ground for an intended fortrels had been marked 
out on their territories; and their complaints were urged with ſo 
much reaſon and moderation, that Equitius, maſter-general of Illy- 
ricum, conſented to ſuſpend the proſecution of the- work, till he 
ſhould be more clearly informed of the will of his ſovereign. This 
fair occaſion of injuring a rival, and of advancing the fortune of his 
ſon, was eagerly embraced by the inhuman Maximin, the prefect, 
or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The paſſions of Valentinian were impa- 
tient of controul ; and he credulouſly liſtened to the aſſurances of his 
favourite, that if the government of Valeria, and the direQtion of 
the work, were entruſted to the zeal of his fon Marcellinus, the 
emperor ſhould no longer be importuned with the audacious remon- 
ſtrances of the Barbarians. The ſubjects of Rome, and the natives 
of Germany, were inſulted by the arrogance of a young and worth- 


leſs miniſter, who conſidered his rapid elevation as the proof and re- 


ward of his ſuperior merit. He affected, however, to receive the 
modeſt application of Gabinius, king of the Quadi, with ſome at- 
tention and regard: but this artful civility concealed a dark and 


bloody deſign, and the credulous prince was perſuaded to accept the 


preſſing invitation of Marcellinus. Lam at a loſs. how to vary the 
narrative of ſimilar crimes; or how to relate, that, in the courfe of the 
ſame year, but in remote parts of the empire, the inhoſpitable table 
of two Imperial generals was Rained with the royal blood of two 
gueſts and allies, inhumanly murdered by their order, and in their 
preſence. The fate of Gabinius, and of Para, was the ſame: but 
the cruel death of their fovereign was reſented in a very dif- 
ferent manner by the ſervile temper of the Armenians, and the 


free and daring ſpirit of the Germans. The Quadi were much de- 


al clined 


policy of Valentinian was continually employed in adding new for- © ed "4p 
tifications to the ſecurity of the frontier: but the abuſe of this policy; 
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clined from that formidable power, which; in the time of Marcus 


Antoninus, had ſpread terror to the gates of Rome. But they till 


poſſeſſed arms and courage; their courage was animated by deſpair, 
and they obtained the uſual reinforcement of the cavalry of their 
Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the aſſaſſin Marcellinus, that 
he choſe the moment when the braveſt veterans had been drawn away, 
to. ſuppreſs the revolt of Firmus; and the whole province was ex- 
poſed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exaſperated 
Barbarians. - They invaded Pannonia in the ſeaſon of harveſt; un- 


mercifully deſtroyed every object of plunder which they could not 


eaſily tranſport ; and either diſregarded, or demoliſhed, the empty 
fortifications. The princeſs Conſtantia, the daughter of the em- 
peror Conſtantius, and the grand- daughter of the great Conſtantine, 
very narrowly eſcaped. That royal maid, Who had innocently 
ſupported the revolt of Procopius, was now the deſtined wife of the 
heir of the Weſtern empire. She traverſed the peaceful province 
with a ſplendid and unarmed train. Her perſon was ſaved from 


danger, and the republic from diſgrace, by the active zeal of Meſ- 


falla, governor of the provinces. As ſoon as he was informed that 
the village, where ſhe ſtopped only to dine, was almoſt encompaſſed 
by the Barbarians, he haſtily. placed her in his own chariot, and 
drove full ſpeed till he reached the gates of Sirmium, which were 
at the diſtance of ſix and twenty miles. Even Sirmium might 
not have been ſecure, if the Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently 
advanced during the general conſternation of the'. magiſtrates 
and people. Their delay allowed Probus; the Prætorian præfect, 
ſufficient time to recover his own ſpirits, and to revive the courage 
of the citizens. He ſkilfully directed their ſtrenuous efforts to re- 
pair and ſtrengthen the decayed fortifications ; and procured the 
ſeaſonable and effectual aſſiſtance of a company of archers, to pro- 


ect the capital of the Inyrian e | eee in their at- 


tempts 


tempts againſt the walls of Sirmium, the indignant Barbarians turned 
their arms againſt the maſter- general of the frontier, to whom they « 
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unjuſtly attributed the murder of their king. Equitius could bring i 


into the field no more than two legions; but they contained 
the veteran ſtrength of the Mæſian and Pannonian bands. The 
obſtinacy with which they diſputed the vain honours of rank 


and precedencey, was the cauſe of their deſtruction; and, while 


they acted with ſeparate forces and divided councils, they were 
ſurpriſed and ſlaughtered by the active vigour of the Sarmatian 
horſe. The ſucceſs of this invaſion provoked the emulation of 
the bordering tribes; and the province of Mæſia would infal- 


- libly have been loſt, if young Theodoſius, the duke, or military 


commander, of the frontier, had not ſignaliſed, in the defeat of the 


public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his illuſtrious father, 


and of his future greatneſs **? 

The mind of Valentinian, who then reſided at Treves, was ks 
affected by the calamities of Illyricum ; but the lateneſs of the ſeaſon 
ſuſpended the execution of his deſigns till the enſuing ſpring. He 
marched in perſon, with a conſiderable part of the forces of Gaul, 


from the banks of the Moſelle: and to the ſuppliant ambaſſadors. of 


the Sarmatians, who met him on the way, he returned a doubtful 
anſwer, that, as ſoon as he reached the ſcene of action, he ſhould 
examine, and pronounce. When he arrived at Sirmium, he gave 
audience to the deputies of the Illyrian provinces; who loudly con- 
gratulated their on felicity under the auſpicious government of Pro- 
bus, his Prætorian præfect Wan. who was flattered, by theſe 


demonſtrations 


% Ammianus {(xxix. 6.) and Zoſimus aſperity, due oppreſſive adminiſtration of Pe 
(I. iv. p. 219, 220.) carefully mark the tronius Probus. When Jerom | tranſlated, 
origin and e are of = Quadic and mo and continued, the Chronicle of Euſebius 
matian war, (A. D. 380. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. 
1 Ammianus Oo, 5 * 1 tom. xii. p. 53, 626.), he expreſſed the 
en on merit, has cenſured, with becoming truth, 0 or at leaſt the public? opinion of his 
e 43 2 country, 


The expedi- 
tion, 


A. D. 375» 
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* — demonſtrations of their loyalty and gratitude, imprudenthy aſked the 
— deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philoſopher of intrepid ſincerity , whe- 


a ther he was treely ſent by the wiſhes of the province? © With tears. 
© and groans am I ſent (replied Iphicles) by a reluQtant people.” 
The emperor pauſed : but the impunity of his miniſters eſtabliſhed 


| the pernicious maxim, that they might oppreſs his ſubje&s, without 


relieved: the public diſcontent. 
murder of Gabinius, was the only meaſure which could reſtore the 
| confidence of the Germans, and vindicate the honour of the Roman 


injuring his ſervice. A ſtrict inquiry into their condu& would have 
The ſevere condemnation of the 


name. But the haughty monarch was incapable of the magmanimity 


| which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot the provocation, 
remembered only the injury, and advanced into the country of the 
Quadi with an inſatiate thirſt of blood and revenge. The extreme 


devaſtation, and promiſcuous maſſacre, of a ſavage war, were juſti- 
fied, in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in thoſe of the world, 


| by the cruel equity of retakation*”*: and fuch was the diſcipline of 
the Romans, and the conſternation of the enemy, that Valentinian 


repaſſed the Danube without the loſs of a ſingle man. As he had 
reſolved to complete the deſtruction of the Quadi by a ſecond cam- 
paign, he fixed his winter- quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near- 
the Hungarian city of Preſburgh. While the operations of war were 
ſuſpended by the ſeverity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble 


attempt to Gaprecate the wrath of their r et ; and, at the ear- 


Soar; in the following words: Pos 
F. P. Illyrici iniquiſimis tributorum ex- 


* actionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, 
erafit'*- 
rn edit. Scaliger, p. 187. Animadverſ. 
p 259.) The Saint afterwards forwed an 


< quam. a Barbaris vaſtarentur, 


intimate and tender- friendſhip. with the wi- 


dow of Probus; and the name of Count - 


Equit1us, with leſs propriety, but without 


much in Jaftice, has been f ubſtituted in the text. 


5 Jula (Orat. vi. p. 195.) repreſents 
his friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and 
merit; who had made himſelf ridiculous and. 
unhappy, by adopting the extravagant dreſs 
and manners of the Cynics. 

* Ammian. xxx. v. Jerom, who exag - 

gerates the mis fortune of Valentinian, re- 

fuſes him even this laſt conſolation of re · 

venge. Genitali vaſtato ſolo, et inultam.. 
patriam derelinquens (tom, i. p. 26. ). 


neſt 
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neſt perſuaſion, of Equitius, their ambaſſadors were introduced into © Le Y Lf, P. 
the Imperial council. They approached the throne with bended — 
bodies, and dejected countenances; and, without daring to complain 

of the murder of their king, they affirmed, with folemn oaths, that 

the late invafion was the crime of ſome irregular robbers, which the 

public council of the nation condemned and abhorred. The anſwer 

of the emperor left them but little to hope from his clemency or 
compaſſion, He reviled, in the moſt intemperate language, their 

baſeneſs, their ingratitude, their inſolence.— His eyes, his voice, his 

colour, his geſtures, expreſſed the violence of his ungoverned fury; j 

and, while his whole frame was agitated with convulſive paſſion, a 

large blood- veſſel ſuddenly burſt in his body; and Valentinian fell 
ſpeechleſs into the arms of his attendants. Their pious care imme 

diately concealed his ſituation from the crowd: but, in a few mi- 

nutes, the Emperor of the Weſt expired in an agony of pain, re- and death, of 
taining his ſenſes till the laſt; and ſtruggling, without ſucceſs, to TOON 
declare his intentions to the e and miniſters, who ſurrounded A $75» 
the royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of age; Noven 
and he wanted only one hundred days to accompliſh the twelve years 

of his reign *'. 

The polygamy of Vina is ſeriouſly ate by. an P Fs The empe- 
aſtical hiſtorian **. © The empreſs Severa (I relate the fable) ad- or &raan, . 


and Valenti- - 
* mitted into her familiar e the Oy Jultins⸗ | the daughter nian II. 


1 See, on the death of Valentinian, ginal witneſs of this fooliſh. fbry; ſo Npug⸗ : 
Ammianus (xxx. G.), Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 221+), nant to the laws and manners of the Romans, 
Victor (in Epitom. ), Socrates (I. iv. c. 31.) that it ſcarcely deſerve the formal and ela- 
and Jerom (in Chron. p. 187,” and tom. i. . borate diſſertation of M. Bonamy (Mem. de 
P- 26. ad) Heliodor.). There is much va- . PAcademie, tom. Xx» p. 394405.) Vet 
riety of circumſtances among them; and I would preſerve the natural circumſtance of 
Ammianus is ſo r that he writes the bath; inſtead of following Zoſimus, who : 
nonſenſe. repreſents Juſtina as an old woman, the wi-.- 

* Socrates (1. iv. C. 31. ) is the realy ori- dow of Magnentius. 
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4 of an Italian governor : her admirütion f thoſe naked charms, 


* which ſhe had often ſeen in the bath, was expreſſed with ſuch 
«laviſh and imprudent praiſe, that the emperor: was tempted to 


introduce a ſecond wife into his bed; and his public edict ex- 


tended to all the ſubjects of the empire, the ſame domeſtic pri vi- 
<« lege, which he had aſſumed for himſelf. But we may be aſſured, 

from the evidence of reaſon, as well as hifensis that the two marri- 
ages of Valentinian, with Severa, and with Juſtina, were /ucceſſtvely 
contracted; and that he uſed the ancient permiſſion of divorce, which 
was ftill allowed by the laws, though it was condemned by the church. 
Severa was the mother of Gratian, who ſeemed to unite; every claim 
which could entitle him to the undoubted ſucceſſion of the Weſtern 
empire. He was the eldeſt ſon of a monarch, whoſe glorious 
reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice of his felow- 
ſoldiers. Before he had attained the ninth year of his age, the 
royal youth received from the hands of his indulgent father the 
purple robe and diadem, with the title of Auguſtus : the election 
was ſolemnly ratified by the conſent and applauſe of the armies of 
Gaul ***; and the name of Gratian was added to the names of Va- 


| lentinian and Valens, in all the legal tranſactions of the Roman go- 


vernment. By his marriage with the grand-daughter of Conſtan- 
tine, the ſon of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian family; which, in a, ſeries of three Imperial generations, 
were ſanctified by time, religion, and the reverence of the people. 


At the death of his father, the royal youth was in the ſeventeenth 


year of his age; and his virtues already juſtified the favourable opi- 
nion of the army and people. But Gratian reſided, without appre- 
Wagon, in the _ of Leeres; e at the diſtance of many 


156 323 5 6.) 2 6g the e or even informed, the ſenate of 
form of this military election, and agi in- Rome. 


veſtiture. Valentinian does not appear to have 
N hundred 
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hundred miles, Valentinian ſuddenly expired in the camp of Brege- 
tio. The paſſions, which had been ſo long ſuppreſſed by the pre- 
ſence of a maſter, immediately revived in the Imperial council; and 
the ambitious deſign of reigning in the name of an infant, was art- 
fully executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who. commanded the 
attachment of the Illyrian and Italian bands. They contrived. the 
moſt honourable pretences to remove. the popular leaders, and the 
troops of Gaul, who might have aſſerted the claims of the lawful 
ſucceſſor : they ſuggeſted the neceſſity of extinguiſhing the hopes of 
foreign and domeſtic enemies, by a bold and deciſive meaſure. The 
_ empreſs Juſtina, who had been left in a palace about one hundred miles 
from Bregetio, was reſpectfully invited to appear in the camp, with 
the ſon of the deceaſed emperor. On the ſixth day after the death 
of Valentinian, the infant prince of the ſame name, who was only 
four years old, was ſhewn, in the arms of his mother, to the legions; 
and ſolemnly inveſted, by military acclamation, with the titles and 
enſigns of ſupreme power. The impending dangers of a civil war 


were ſeaſonably prevented by the wiſe and moderate conduct of the 
emperor Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of the army; 


declared, that he ſhould always conſider the ſon of Juſtina as a 


brother, not as a rival; and adviſed the empreſs, with her ſon Va- 


| lentinian, to fix their reſidence at Milan, in the fair and peaceful 


province of Italy ; while he aſſumed the more arduous command of 


the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian diſſembled his refentment 
till he could ſafely puniſh, or diſgrace, the authors of the conſpiracy ; 
and though he uniformly behaved with tenderneſs and regard to his 
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infant colleague, he gradually confounded, in the adminiſtration of 


the Weſtern empire, the office of a guardian with the authority of a 
ſovereign. The government of the Roman world was exerciſed in 


the united names of Valens and his two derber; ; but the feeble 
1 wt * 
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CHAP. Emperor of the Eaſt, who ſucceeded to the rank of his-elder broth 
XXV. O IUCC O O elder er, 
[[ never obtained any weaght or influence in the councils of the 
Weſt ”, 
4 Fa © ' £4 4 „5 * Ar M 
* 5 F 1 ; 2 * 
1% Ammianns, xxx. 10. Zoſimus, I. iv. and Illyricum. I have endeavoured to ex. 
0 p- 222, 223. Tillemont has _ preſs his authority over his brother's domi- 
(Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 70 — nions, as he uſed it, in an ambiguous ſtyle. 
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Mz anners f the Pabel N ee of the H, uns, 
from China to Europe. Fligbi of the Gotbs.—They 
paſs the Danube.—Gothic Mar. Defeat and Death of 

Valens. —Gratian inveſis Theodofius with the Kaftern 

Empire — His Character and Succeſs e and Set- 

tlement 27 the Goths. 


N che ſecond year of the reign of Valentinian and Valens, on © H,A P. 
the morning of the twenty-firſt day of July, the greateſt part — 
'of the Roman world was ſhaken by a violent and deſtructive earth- quakes, 
quake. The impreſſion was communicated to the waters; the july 218: 
ſhores of the Mediterranean were left dry, by the ſudden retreat of 
the ſea; great quantities of fiſh were caught with the hand; large 
veſſels were ſtranded on the mud; and a curious ſpeQator * amuſed 
his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating the yarious appearance 
of vallies and mountains, which had never, ſince the formation of 
the globe, been expoſed to the ſun. But the tide ſoon returned, 
with the weight of an immenſe and irreſiſtible deluge, which was 
ſeverely felt on the coaſts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of 
Egypt : large boats were tranſported, and lodged on the roofs of 
houſes, or at the diſtance of two miles from the ſhore ; the people, 
Such is the bad taſte of Aue (Xxvi. firms, that he ſaw the rotten carcaſe of a ſhip, 


10. ), that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh his facts ad fecundum lapidem, at 821 or Modon, + 
* his metaphors, Yet he poſitively af- in Peloponneſus. 
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2" HAT P. with their habitations, were ſwept away by the waters; and the 


city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day, on which 
fifty thouſand perſons had loſt their lives in the inundation. This 
calamity, the report of which was magnified- from one province to 
another, aſtoniſhed and terrified the ſubjects of Rome; and their 
affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary evil. 
They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had ſubverted the 
cities of Paleſtine and Bithynia: they econſidered theſe alarming 


fearful vanity was diſpoſed to confound the ſymptoms of a declining 


empire, and a ſmking world. It was the faſhion of the times, to 
attribute every remarkable event to the particular will of the Deity; 
the aſterations of nature were connected, by an inviſible chain, with 
the moral and metaphyſical opinions of the human mind; and 


the moſt ſagacious divines could diſtinguiſh, according to the colour 


of their reſpective prejudices, that the eſtabliſhment of hereſy tended 
to produce an earthquake; or that a deluge. was the inevitable con- 
ſequence; of the progreſs of ſin and error. Without preſum- 
ing to diſcuſs the truth or propriety of theſe lofty ſpeculations. 
the hiſtorian may content, himſelf with an obſervation, which 
ſeems to be juſtified. by experience, that man has much more 
to fear from the paſſions. of his fellow- creatures, than from the 
convulſions of the elements. The miſchievous effects of an 
unn or deluge, a n or the Lo of a volcano, 

8 


The earthquakes and inundations are prodent citizens placed St. Hilarion, an | 


ae deſcribed by Libanius (Orat. de al- Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made 
ciſcendã Juliani nece, c. x. in Fabricius, the ſigu of the croſs. The mountain wave 


Bibl. Grzc. tom. vii. p. 158. with a learned ſtopped, bowed, and returned. 

note of Olearius), Zoſimus (I. iv. P. 221.) © Piczarchas, the Peripatetic, compoſel 

Sozomen (I. vi. c. 2.), Cedrenus p. 310. a formal treatiſe, to prove this obvious truth; 

314+), and Jerom (in Chron.. p. 186. and Parat is not the moſt honourable to the hu- 

tom. i. p. 250. in Vit. Hilarion.). Epidau- man ſpecies, (Cicero, de Officiis, ii. 5.) 

rus muſt have been overwhelmed, had not the . 3 
bear 
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bear a very inbonfiderable proportion to the ordinary calamities CH HA Po 

or war; as they ate now moderated by the prudenice or humanity Ga 
of the princes of Europe, who amuſe their own leiſure, and exerciſe 

the courage of their ſubjects, in the practioe of the military art. 

But the laws and manners of modern nations protect the ſafety and 

freedom of the vanquiſhed ſoldier; and the peaceful citizen has 

ſeldom reaſon to complain, that his life, or even his fortune, is ex- 

poſed to the rage of war. In the diſaſtrous period of the fall of the 

Roman empire, which may juſtly be dated from the reign of Valens, 

the happineſs and ſecurity of each individual were perſonally! at- 

tacked; and the arts and labours of ages were rudely defaced by the | 

Barbarians of Scythia and Germany. The invaſion of the Huns The Hunz 

precipitated on the provinces of the Weſt the Gothic nation, which A. P. 37. 

advanced, in leſs than forty years, from the Danube to the At- 

lantic, and opened a way, by the ſucceſs of their arms, to the in- 

roads of ſo many (hoſtile tribes, more ſavage than themſelves. - The 

original principle of motion was concealed in-the remote countries of 

the” North; and the curious obſervation of the paſtoral life of the 

Seythians*, r Tartars *, will ae the latent cauſe of theſe de- 

ſtructive emigrationns. ty 2 44.9 

The different characters chat He, the civilized nations of the The paſtoral 


manners of 


globe, - may be aſcribed to the uſe, and the abuſe, of reaſon 3 which theScythiansz 
fo vatiouſly ſhapes; and ſo artificially compoſes, the mannets and 
opinions. of an European, or à Chineſe. But the operation of 

\ 8 IO 1 | 
tive tribe, the rivals, and at length the ſub- 
jects, of the Moguls. In the victorious ar- 
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117 


. The 9 8 eythians of Herodotus 
(l. iv. c. 4j—57. 4 0 ) were confined 


by the Danube and the Palus Mzoys, within 
a ſquare of 4000 ſtadia (400 Roman miles). 
dee d'Anville, Mem. de PAcademie, tom. 
NV, p, 5735710. 
(tom. 3. 1. it. p. 155. edit. Weſleling) has 
marked the gradual WogreGe: of the zame #99 
nation. 

$ The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primi- 


14. oF 7 
* . 


Diodorus Siculus 


mies of Zingis Khan, and his ſucceſſors, the 


FTartars formed the vanguard ; and the name, 


which firſt reached the ears of forei gners, 
was applied to the whole nation (Freret, in in 
the Hiſt. de Academie, tom. xviii. p. 60.) . 


In ſpeaking of all, or any, of the northern 


ſhepherds of Europe, or Aſia, I indifferently 
uſe the appellations of Seythians, or Tartars., 


8 . inſtinct 
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their faculties. 
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Und is more füre and fimple than that ef Treaſon tit is much 
GR. caficrt6' aſcertain the appetites of a quadruped, than tlie ſpecu- 
htions' of a philoſpher; and the ſavage tribes of mankind, as 
icy approach nearer to the condition of animals, preſerve a ſtronger 
reſemblance to themſelves and to each other. The uniform ſtability 
of their manners, is the natural conſequence of the imperfection of 
Reduced to à ſimilar ſituation, their wants, their 
defires, their enjoyments, f fill continue the ſame: and the influence 
of food 6r Elimite, Which, in à more improved ſtate of ſociety, is 
fufpended, or ſubdued, by ſo many moral' cauſes, moſt powerfully 


contributes to form, and to maintain, the nationał character of Bar- 


barians. In every age, the immenſe plains of Scythia, or Tartary, 


have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and ſhepherds, 
whoſe indoletice refuſes to cultivate the earth, and whoſe reſtleſs 
fpirit diſdain ains the confinement of a ſedentary life. In every 
age, the Scythians, and Tartars, have been renowned for their in- 
vincible courage, and rapid conqueſts.” The thrones of Aſia have 


been repeatedly overturned by the ſhepherds of the North; and their 


arms have ſpread terror and devaſtation over the mott fertile and 
warlike countries of Europe. On this occafion, as well as on 
many others, the ſober hiſtorian is forcibly awakened from a pleaſ- 
ing viſion; and is compelled, with ſome reluctance, to confeſs, that 
the paſtoral manners, which have been adorned with the faireſt at- 


tributes of peace and innocence, are much better adapted to the 
| fierce and cruel habits of a military. life. To illuſtrate this obſerva- 
tion, I ſhall now proceed to conſider a nation of ſhepherds and of 


Warriors, it in the threes 1 articles a of, J. Their alen 1 Their ha- 
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18; A date Hit. 8 c. 6) has abridged the 
| — ab alieno Imperio, aut intacti, ant Tartariconqueſts. 


ria musse, Se che Uma "of: I O e ade wembling inarizes. from afar, 


(i. 2.) they have multiplied this account. © Has Scythia breath'd the hong cloud, of 
Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 64. -* "wen - | 


bitation 3 
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bitation-j and, III. Their exerciſes. .. The narratives of antiquity are 
juſtified by the experience of modern times; and the banks of 
- the Boryſthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, will; indiffer- 
ently. weer the oo ae, Rig of Gmilax, and nate 
Wann ie 3 63 Hin ente ov 55:57; 

I., The corn, or even a0 ek which. conſtitutes the 2 Diet. 
* wholeſome food of a civiliſed people, can be obtained only by 
the patient toil of the huſbandman. Some of the; happy, ſavages, - 
who, dwell; between the. tropics, are Plentifully nouriſhed by the 
liberality of nature; but in the climates. of the North, a nation 
of ſhepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The ſkilful 
practitioners of the medical art will determine (if they. are able 
to determine) how far the temper of the human mind may be 
affected by the uſe of animal, or of vegetable, food; and wher- 
ther the common affociation of carniyorous and cruel, deſerves 
to be conſidered in- any other light than that of an innocent, 


perhaps a falutary, prejudice: of humanity ?. Vet if it. be, true; 
that the ſentiment of compaſſion is imperceptibly weakened. by 
the . and -Poaſties, of Ae chene We PAY. wage that 


44 Siri 
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N. The 8 * of 79 — affords K The Tok are 1. moſt —.— — 
"a curious, though imperfect, portrait of the their primitive manners; 1. by the profeſ- 
+ Seythians. Among the moderne, who de- ſion of the-Mahometan religions and, 2. by 
ſeribe the uniform ſcene, the Khan of Kho- the poſſeſſion of the cities and harveſts of the - 
"wareſm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expreſſes his great Bicharia.. 006 16799109 2777 
native feelings; and his Genealogical Hiſto- II eſt certain que PM Aker mangeurs de 
ry of the Tatars has been copiouſly illuſtrated viande ſont en general cruels et feroces plus 
by the French and Engliſn editors. Carpin, que les autres hommes. Cette obſervation eſt 
Aſcelin, and Rubruguis (in the Hiſt, des de tous les lieux, et de tous les tems: la bar- 
Voyages, tom. vii. ), repreſent the Moguls of bare Angloiſe eft cannue, &c. Emile de Rodd. 
the fourteenth century. To theſe guides 1 / ſean,” tom. i. p. 274. Whatever we may 
have added Gerbillon, and the other jeſuits think of the general obſervation, «ve ſhall 
| (Deſcription de la Chine, par du Halde, not eaſily allow the truth of his example. 
tom. iv.), who accurately ſurveyed: the Chi- The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, 
_ neſe Tartary ; and that honeſt and intelli- and the pathetic lamentations of Ovid, ſeduce 
gent traveller Bell, of 1 vo- dur reuſon, 2 Pp e e e * 
3 * a e ae 2107 Hollgi > {5:5 
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© "HA P. q the horrid objects which are diſguiſed by the arts of European re- 

— finement, are exhibited in their naked and moſt diſguſting ſimpli- 
city, in the tent of a Tartarian ſhepherd. The ox, or the ſheep, are 
ſlaughtered by the ſame hand from which they were accuſtomed to 


receive their daily food; and the bleeding limbs are ſerved, with 
very little preparation, on the table of their unfeeling murderer. 
In the military profeſſion, and eſpecially in the conduct of a nu- 
merous army, the excluſive uſe of animal food appears to be pro- 
ductive of che moſt ſolid advantages. Corn is a bulky and periſhable 
commodity; ; and the large magazines, which are indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary for the ſubſiſtence of our troops, muſt be flowly tranſported by 
the labour of men, or horſes. But the flocks and herds, which 
accompany the march of the Tartars, afford a fure and encreaſing 
ſupply of fleſh and milk: in the far greater part of the uncultivated 
waſte, the vegetation of the graſs is quick and luxuriant ; and there 
are few places ſo extremely barren, that the hardy cattle of the 
North cannot find ſome tolerable paſture. The ſupply is mul- 
tiplied and prolonged, by the undiſtinguiſhing appetite, and pa- 
tient abſtinence, of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on the 
fleſh of thoſe animals that- have been killed for the table, or have 
died of diſeaſe. Horſe-fleſb, which in every age and country has 
been proſcribed by the civilifed nations of Europe and Aſia, they 
devour with peculiar greedineſs; and this ſingular taſte facilitates 
the ſucceſs of their military operations. The active cavalry of 
Scythia is always followed, in their moſt diſtant and rapid incur- 
ſions, by an adequate number of ſpare horſes, who may be occa- 
ſionally uſed, either to redouble the ſpeed, or to fatisfy the hunger, 
of the Barbarians. Many are the reſources of courage and poverty. 
When the forage round a camp of Tartars is almoſt conſumed, they 
laughter the greateſt part of their cattle, and preſerve the fleſh, 
cither ſmoked, or dried in the fun. On the ſudden emergency of 


a haſty 


; or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
a kaſty 9 POR provide themſelyes with a fulficient quantity of 


| Little balls of cheeſe, or rather of hard curd, which they occaſion- | 


ally diſſolve in water; and this unſubſtantial diet will ſupport, for 
many days, the life, and even the ſpirits, of the patient warrior. 


But this extraordinary abſtinence, which the Stoic would approve, 


and the hermit might envy, is commonly ſucceeded by the moſt 
voracious indulgence of appetite. The wines of a happier climate 
axe the moſt grateful preſent, or the moſt valuable commodity, that 
can be offered to the Tartars; and the only example of their in- 
duſtry ſeems to conſiſt in the art of extracting from mare's milk a 


fermented liquor, which poſſeſſes a very ſtrong power of intoxica- 


tion. Like the animals of prey, the ſavages, both of the old and 
new world, experience the alternate viciſſitudes of famine and plen- 
ty; and their ſtomach is inured to ſuſtain, without much inconve- 
nience, the oppoſite extremes of hunger and of intemperance. 

IL In the ages of ruſtic and martial ſimplicity, a people of ſoldiers 
and huſbandmen are diſperſed over the face of an extenſive and cul- 
tivated country; and ſome time muſt elapſe before the warlike 


youth of Greece or Italy could be aſſembled under the ſame ſtan- 


dard, either to defend their own confines, or to invade the territo- 
ries of the adjacent tribes. The progreſs of manufactures and com- 
merce inſenſibly collects a large multitude within the walls of a 
city : but theſe citizens are no longer ſoldiers; and the arts which 
adorn and improve the ſtate of civil ſociety, corrupt the habits of 


the military life. The paſtoral manners of the Scythians ſeem to- 


unite the different advantages of ſimplicity and refinement. The 
individuals of the ſame tribe are conſtantly aſſembled, but they are 
aſſembled in a camp; and the native ſpirit of theſe dauntleſs ſhep- 
herds is animated by mutual ſupport and emulation. The houſes of 
the Tartars are no more than ſmall tents, of an oval form, which 


- a cold and dirty habitation, for the promiſcuous you of both 
| ſexes. 
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ſexes. The palaces of the rich conſiſt of wooden huts, of ſuch a 


ic that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and 


drawn by a. team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks 
and herds, after grazing all day in the adjacent paſtures, retire, on 
the approach of night, within the protection of the camp. The 
neceſſity of preventing the moſt miſchievous confuſion, in ſuch a 


| Perpetual concourſe of men and animals, muſt gradually introduce, 
in the diſtribution, the order, and the guard, of the encampment, 
the rudiments of the military art. As ſoon as the forage of a certain 
_ diftrit is conſumed, the tribe, or rather army, of ſhepherds, makes 


a regular march to ſome freſh paſtures ; and thus acquires, in the or- 
dinary occupations of the paſtoral life, the practical knowledge of 
one of the moſt important and difficult operations of war. The 
choice of ſtations is regulated by the difference of the ſeaſons : in the 
ſummer, the Tartars advance towards the North, and pitch their 
tents on the banks of a river, or, at leaſt, in the neighbourhood of 
a running ſtream. But in the winter they return to the South, 
and ſhelter their camp, behind ſome convenient eminence, againſt the 
winds, which are chilled in their paſſage over the bleak and icy re- 
gions of Siberia. Theſe manners are admirably adapted to diffuſe, 
among the wandering tribes, the ſpirit of emigration and conqueſt. 
The connection between the people and their territory is of ſo frail 
2 texture, that it may be broken by the ſlighteſt accident. The 
camp, and not the ſoil, is the native country of the genuine Tartar. 
Within the precincts of that camp, his family, his companions, his 
property are always included; and, in the moſt diſtant marches, he 
is ſtill ſurrounded by the objects which are dear, or valuable, or fa- 


miliar in his eyes. The thirſt of rapine, the fear, or the reſentment 
of injury, the impatience of ſervitude, have, in every age, been 


ſufficient cauſes to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance into 


ſome unknown countries, where they might hope to find a more 


plentiful 
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; Plentitol ſubliſtence, or a leſs formidable enemy. The revolutions 
of the North have frequently determined the fate of the South; 
and in the conflict of hoſtile nations, the victor and the vanquiſhed 
have alternately drove, and been driven, from the confines of China 


to thoſe of Germany. © Theſe great emigrations, which have been 


ſometimes executed witk almoſt incredible diligence, were rendered 
more ealy by the peculiar nature of the climate. It is well known, 
that the cold of Tartary is much more ſevere than in the midſt of 
the temperate zone might reaſonably be expected: this uncommon 
rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, which riſe, eſpecially 
towards the Eaſt, more than half a mile above the level of the ſea; 
and to the quantity of ſalt-petre, with which the ſoil is deeply 
impregnated *, . In the winter-ſeaſon, the broad and rapid rivers, 


that diſcharge their waters into the Euxine, the Caſpian, or the Icy 


Sea, are ſtrongly frozen ; the fields are covered with a bed of ſnow; 
and the fugitive, or victorious, tribes may ſecurely traverſe, with 
their families, their waggons, and their Fs the ſmooth and ang 
| ſurface of an immenſe plain. | 

III. The paſtoral life, compared with the labours of © griaulinns 
and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleneſs; and as the 
moſt honourable ſhepherds of the Tartar race devolve on their cap- 
tives the domeſtic management of the cattle, their own leiſure is 
ſeldom difturbed by any ſervile and aſſiduous cares. But this leiſure, 
inftead of being devoted to the ſoft enjoyments of love and har- 
mony, is 1 9 in the violent and een exerciſe of the 


29 Theſe Tartar emigrations have been dif. 1 the miſponafies to be three e e geo- 
covered by M. de Guignes (Hiſtoire des Huns, metrical paces above the level of the ſea. 
tom. i. ii.), a ſkilful and laborious interpreter Monteſquieu, who has uſed, and abuſed, the 


.of the Chineſe language ; who has thus laid relations of travellers, deduces the revolutions - 


open new and important ſcenes in the hiſtory , of Aſia from this important circumſtance, 


.of mankind. that heat and cold, weakneſs and ſtrength, 


A plain in the Chineſe Tartary, only touch each other without any temperate zone 
eighty leagues from the great wall, was found (Efprit des Loix, 1. Xii. . 


Vor. II. | . Chace. 
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CS P. chace. The plains of Tartary are filled with a ſtrong and ſerviceable 
. breed of horſes, which are eaſily trained for the purpoſes of war and 
hunting. The Scythians of every age have been celebrated as bold 
and ſkilful riders: and conſtant practice had ſeated them fo firmly 
on horſeback, that they were ſuppoſed by ſtrangers to perform the 
ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to ſleep, 
without diſmounting from their ſteeds. They excel in the dex- 
terous management of the lance; the long Tartar bow is drawn 
with a nervous arm; and the weighty arrow is directed to its ob- 
ject with unerring aim, and irreſiſtible force. Theſe arrows are often 
pointed againſt the harmleſs animals of the deſert, which increaſe 
and multiply in the abſence of their moſt formidable enemy; the 
hare, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the ſtag, the elk, and 
the antelope. The vigour and patience both of the men and horſes 
are continually exerciſed by the fatigues of the chace ; and the plen- 
tiful ſupply of game contributes to the ſubſiſtence, and even luxury, 
of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are 
not confined to the deſtruction of timid or innoxious beaſts ; they 
boldly encounter the angry wild-boar, when he turns againſt his 
purſuers, excite thg ſluggiſh courage of the bear, and provoke the 
fury of the tyger, as he ſlumbers in the thicket. Where there is 
danger there may be glory : and the mode of hunting, which opens 
the faireſt field to the exertions of valour, may juſtly be conſidered 
as the image, and as the ſchool, of war. The general hunting- 
matches, the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, compoſe 
an inſtructive exerciſe for their numerous cavalry. A circle is 
drawn, of many miles in circumference, to encompaſs the game 
of an extenſive diſtrict ; and the troops that form the circle re- 
gularly advance towards a common centre; ' where the captive 
animals, ſurrounded on every ſide, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days, the 
| _ ** "cavalry 
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cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to ſwim the rivers, and to 


wind through the vallies, without 1 interrupting the preſcribed order — 


of their gradual progreſs. They acquire the habit of directing 


their eye, and their ſteps, to a remote object; of preſerving their 


intervals; of ſuſpending, or accelerating, their pace, according to the 
motions of the troops on their right and left ; and of watching and 
repeating the ſignals of their leaders. Their leaders ſtudy, in this 
practical ſchool, the moſt important leſſon of the military art; the 
prompt and accurate judgment of ground, of diſtance, and of time. 
To employ againſt a human enemy the ſame patience and valour, 


the ſame {kill and diſcipline, is the only alteration which is required 


in real war ; and the nenen of the chace ſerve as a projects to 
the conqueſt of an empire 

The political ſociety of tid ancient adds has the appearance 
of a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The tribes of Scy- 
thia, diſtinguiſhed by the modern appellation of Horde, aſſume the 


form of a numerous and increaſing family; which, in the courſe of 


ſucceſſive generations, has been propagated from the ſame original 
ſtock. The meaneſt, and moſt ignorant, of the Tartars, preſerve, 


with conſcious pride, the ineſtimable treaſure of their genealogy ; | 


and whatever diſtinctions of rank may have been introduced, by the 
unequal diſtribution of paſtoral wealth, they mutually reſpect them- 


ſelves, and each other, as the deſcendants of the firſt founder of the 


-tribe. The cuſtom, which ſtill prevails, of adopting the braveſt, and 
moſt faithful, of the captives, may countenance the very probable 
ſuſpicion, that this extenſive conſanguinity is, in a great meaſure, 


72 Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiſcan, 290, &c. folio edit.). His grandſon, Kien- 


I. iti. c. 7.) repreſents the full glory and ex- 
tent of the Mogul chace. The Jeſuits Ger- 
billon and Verbieſt followed the emperor 
Kamhi when he hunted in Tartary (Duhalde, 
' Deſcription de le Chine, tom. jv. p. 81. 


long, who unites the Tartar diſcipline with 
the laws and learning of China, deſcribes 
(Eloge de Moukden, p. 273—285.), as a 
poet, the pleaſures which he had often en- 
Joyed, as a ſportſman, 
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legal and fictitious. But the uſeful prejudice, which has obtained 
the ſanction of time and opinion, produces the effects of truth; the 
| haughty Barbarians yield a cheerful and voluntary obedience to the 
5 head of their blood; and their chief, or mur/a, as the repreſentative of 
their great father, exerciſes the authority of a judge, in peace, and of a 
leader, in war. In the original ſtate of the paſtoral world, each of the 

ur/as (if we may continue to uſe a modern appellation) acted as the 
independent chief of a large and ſeparate family; and the limits of 

their peculiar territories were gradually fixed, by ſuperior force, or 

mutual confent. But the conftant operation of various and perma- 

nent cauſes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords into national 
communities; under the command of a ſupreme head. The weak 
were deſirous of ſupport, and the ſtrong were ambitious of domi- 
nion; the power, which is the refult of union, oppreſſed and collected 
the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and, as the vanquiſhed 
were freely admitted to ſhare the advantages of victory, the moſt 
valiant chiefs haſtened to range themſelves, and their followers, un- 
der the formidable ſtandard of a confederate nation. The moſt 
ſucceſsful of the Tartar princes aſſumed the military command, to 
which he was entitled by the ſuperiority, either of merit, or of 
power. He was raiſed to the throne by the acclamations of his 
equals; and the title of Khan expreſſes, in the language of the 
North of Aſia, the full extent of the regal dignity. The right of he- 
reditary ſucceſſion was long confined to the blood of the founder 
of the monarchy; and at this moment all the Khans, who 
reign from Crimea to the wall of China, are the lineal de- 
fcendants of the renowned Zingis. But, as it is the indiſpenſable 
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27: See the ſecond volume of the Genealo- of Zingis, ſtill bore the regal appellation of. 

gical Hiſtory of the Tartars : and the lifts of Khan; and the conqueror of Aſia contented 

8 | | the Khans, at the end of the life of Gengis, himſelf with the title of Emir, or Sultan. 

= ES . or Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or _Abulghazi, part v. c. 4. .D'Herbelot, Bibli- 
OS Tamerlane, one of his ſubjeRs, a deſcendaht * otheque — p. 878. 
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duty of a Tartar ſovereign to lead his warlike ſubjects into the field, C HA F. 


the claims of an infant are often diſregarded; and ſome royal — 


kinſman, diſtinguiſhed by his age and valour, is entruſted with the 


ſword and ſceptre of his predeceſſor. To diſtinct and regular taxes 
are levied on the tribes, to ſupport the dignity of their national 


monarch, and of their peculiar chief; and each of thoſe contribu- 
tions amounts to the tythe, both of their property, and of thei: 


ſpoil. A Tartar ſovereign enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of 


his people; and as his own domeſtic riches of flocks and herds 
increaſe in a much larger proportion, he is able plentifully to main- 
tain the ruſtic ſplendor of his court, to reward the moſt deſerving,. 
or the moſt favoured, of his followers, and to obtain, from the 
gentle influence of corruption, the obedience which might be ſome-- 


times refuſed to the ſtern mandates of authority. The manners of 
his ſubjects, accuſtomed, like himſelf, to blood and rapine, might 
excuſe, in their eyes, ſuch. partial acts of tyranny, as would excite 
the horror of a civiliſed people; but the power of a deſpot has never 
been acknowledged in the deſerts of Scythia. - The immediate juriſ- 
diction of the Khan is confined within the limits of his own tribe; and 


the exerciſe of his royal prerogative has been moderated by the an- 


cient inſtitution of a national council. The Coroultai**, or Diet, of 


the Tartars, was regularly held in the ſpring and aan in the midſt 


of a plain; where the princes of the reigning family, and the murſas 


of the reſpective tribes, may conveniently aſſemble on horſeback, 


with their martial and numerous trains; and the ambitious monarch, 


who reviewed the ſtrength, muſt conſult the ipclination; of an armed 
people. The rudiments of a feudal government may be diſcovered 


in Re: conſtitution of the Scythian. or Tartar nations; but the per- 


1 See the Diets of the ancient Huns (de are frequently mentioned in the Perſian hiſ- - 
Guignes, tom. ii. p. 26.), and a curious de- tory of Timur; though they ſerved only to 


feription of thoſe of Zingis (Vie de B countenance the reſolutions of their maſter. 
can, I. i. c. 6. I. iv. c. 11.) . Such aſſemblies 8 
: petual 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL - 
petual conflict of thoſe Hoſtile 'nktions” Hil ſometimes terminated 
in the eſtabliſhment of a powerful and deſpotic empire. The victor, 
enriched by the tribute, and fortified by the arms, of dependent 
kings, has ſpread his conqueſts over Europe or Aſia: the ſucceſsful 
ſhepherds of the North have ſubmitted to the confinement of arts, 
of laws, and of cities; and the introduction of luxury, after de- 


ſtroying the freedom of the en has ad: the 1 e 


Situation 

and extent of 
Scythia, or 
Tartary. 


South, the Greeks, the Perſians, and the Chineſe. 
who navigated the Euxine, and planted their colonies along 


of the throne 

The memory of paſt events cannot ions be als in the 
frequent and remote emigrations of illiterate Barbarians. The mo- 
dern Tartars are ignorant of the conqueſts of their -anceſftors **; 
and our knowledge of the hiſtory: of the Scythians is derived 
from their intercourſe with the learned and civiliſed nations of the 
The Greeks, 


the ſea-coaſt, made the gradual and imperfe& diſcovery of 
Scythia; from the Danube, and the confines of Thrace, as 
far as the frozen Mzotis, the ſeat of eternal winter, and Mount 


Caucaſus, which, in the language of poetry, was deſcribed as the 


utmoſt boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with fimple cre- 


dulity, the virtues of the paſtoral life: They entertained a more 


rational . ae eee of the ſtrength and numbers of the warlike 
Barbarians * „ who eee, baffled the immenſe armament of 


ns 8 explain a differ- 7 In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, 


ence, which has not exiſted, between the 
liberty of the Arabs, and the perpetual flavery 


of the Tartars (Eſprit des Loix, I. xvii. c. 5. 


I. xviii. c. 19, &c.). 


e Abulghazi Tes in the two firſt parts 


of his Genealogical Hiſtory, relates the miſe- 


rable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tar- 


tars concerning the times which preceded 
che reign of Zingis. 


I 


proſpect, behold a more neuen or innocent 


Jupiter turns away his eyes from the bloody 
fields of Troy, to the plains of Thrace and 
Scythia, He would not, by changing the 


ſcene. 
2* Thucydides, 1. ii. e. 97. 
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Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes. The Perſian monarchs 
their weſtern conqueſts to the banks of the Danube, and the limits . 


of European Scythia. The eaſtern provinces of their empire were 


expoſed to the Scythians of Aſia; 


the wild inhabitants of the plains 


beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct 


their courſe towards the Caſpian ſea. The long and memorable 
quarrel of Iran and Touran, is ſtill the theme of hiſtory or romance: 


the famous, perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Perſian heroes, 
Ruftan and Asfendiar, was ſignaliſed, in the defence of their coun- 
try againſt the Afraſiabs of the North *; and the invincible ſpirit of 
the ſame Barbarians reſiſted, on the ſame ground, the victorious 


arms of Cyrus and Alexander 


*. In the eyes of the Greeks and 


Perſians, the real geography of Scythia was baunded, on the Eaft, 


by the mountains of Imaus, or Caf; and their diſtant proſpect of 
the extreme and inacceſſible parts of Aſia was clouded by ignorance, 


or perplexed by fiction. But thoſe inacceſſible regions are the ancient 
reſidence of a powerful and civiliſed nation, which aſcends, by a 


probable tradition, above forty con 18 


19 See the fourth book of Herodotus. When 
Darius advanced into the Moldavian deſert, 
between the Danube and the Nieſter, the 
king of the Scythian? ſent him a mouſe, a 


frog, a bird, and five ee a CT 


allegory ! 

25 Theſe wars and heroes may be found, 
under their reſpective titles, in the Biblio- 
theque Orientale of d' Herbelot. They have 
deen celebrated in an epic poem of ſixty thou- 
ſand rhymed couplets, by Ferduſi, the Homer 
of Perſia. See the Hiſtory of Nader Shah, 
p. 145+ 165. The public muſt lament, tha 


Mr. Jones has ſuſpended the purſuit of Orien- 


tal learning. 
2 The Caſpian fea, wth its rivers, and 


adjacent tribes, are laborioufly illuſtrated in 
the Examen Critique des Hiſtoriens d'Alex 


; and which is able 2 


dee which compares the true geography, 


and the errors produced by the W or igno- 
rance of the Greeks. 


Ir original ſeat of the nation 3 to 


have been in the North-weſt of China, in the pro- 


vinces of Chenſi and Chanſi. Under the two firſt 
dynaſties, the principal town was ſtill a move- 
able camp; the villages were thinly ſcattered; 


more land was employed in paſture than in 
tillage; the exerciſe of hunting was ordained 


to clear the country from wild beaſts ; Petcheli 
(where Pekin ſtands) was a deſert ; and the 
ſouthern provinces were peopled with Indian 
ſavages. The dynaſty of the Han (before 


Chriſt 206.) gave the empire its actual form 


and extent. 


23 The. ra of the i monarchy has 


been variouſly fixed, from 2952 to 2132 


years 


” od 
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C R *. verify a ſeries of near two thouſand years, by the perpetual teſtimony 
— of accurate and. contemporary hiſtorians The annals of China 
illuſtrate the ſtate and revolutions of the paſtoral tribes, which may 
ſtill- be diſtinguiſhed by the vague appellation of Scythians, or Tar- 

tars; the vaſſals, the enemies, and ſometimes the conquerors, of a 
great empire; whoſe policy has uniformly oppoſed the blind and 
impetuous valour of the Barbarians, of the North. From the 
mouth of the Danube to the ſea of Japan, the whole longitude 
of Scythia is about one hundred and ten degrees, which, in that 
parallel, are equal to more than five thouſand: miles. The lati- 
tude of theſe extenſive deſerts. cannot be. ſo eaſily, or ſo accu- 

_ rately, meaſured ; but, from the forticth- degree, which touches the 
wall of China, we may ſecurely advance above a thouſand miles to 
the northward, till our progreſs. is topped by the exceſſive cold of 

Siberia. In that dreary ene inſtead of the animated picture of a 


* 


years before Chriſt; and the year 2637 has. 


deen choſen for the lawful epoch, by the au- 


thority of the preſent emperor. The differ- 
ence ariſes from the uncertain *duration of 
the two firſt dynaſties; and the vacant ſpace 
that lies beyond them, as far as the real, or 
Fabulous, times of Fohi, or Hoangti. Se- 
matſien dates his authentic chronology from 
the year 841: the thirty-ſix eclipſes of Con- 
fucius -(thirty-one of which have been veri- 


| fied) were obſerved between the years 722 and 


480 before Chriſt. The bifterical feriod of 
China does not aſcend above the Greek 
Olympiads. 

4 After ſeveral ages of chars and a6 
ſpotiſm, the dynaſty of the Han (before 


liſhed ha firſt hiſtory of China, His „ 
were illoſtrated, and continued, by a ſeries 


of one hundred and eighty hiſtorians. The 


ſubſtance of their works is ſtill extant; and 
the moſt conſiderable of them are now depo- 
ſited in the king of France's library. 

n China has been illuſtrated by the labours 
of the French; of the miſſionaries at Pekin, 
and Meſſrs. Freret, and de Guignes, at Pa- 


notes is extracted from The Cheoa-king, with 
the preface and notes of M. de Guignes, Pa- 
Tis, 1770; The Tong-ktien-Kang-mou, tranſ- 
lated by the P. de Mailla, under the name 
of Hiſt. Generale de la Chine, tom. i. p- 
xlix— cc. ; the Memoires ſur la Chine, Paris, 


Chriſt 206.) was the æra of the revival of 1756, &c. tom. i. p. 1=323. tom. ii. p. 5— 


learning. The fragments of ancient litera- 
ture were reſtored; the characters were im- 
proved and fixed; and the future preſet vation 
of books was cond; by the uſeful inventions 
of ink, paper, and the art of printing. Nihe- 
"NOR years before Cris Sematſien pub- 


364. ; the Hiſtoire des Huns, tom. i. p 1— 
131. tom. v. P.345—362.; andthe Memoires 
de PAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. x. p. 
7 e 402. tom. xv. p. 495 —564. tom. xviii. 
p. 1 tom. % 5 75 e 


or THEROMAN EMPIRE; 


Tartat camp, the Gnokk which iſſues from the earth, or rather from 
the ſnow; betrays the: ſubterrarigous/dwellings of the Tongouſes, and 


the Samoiedes : the want of horſes and oxen is imperfectly ſupplied 


by the uſe of rein- deer, and of large dogs; and the conquerors of 
the earth inſenſibly degenerate into a race of deformed and dimi- 
nutive ſavages, who tremble at the ſound of arme. 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens threatened the empire 
of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the 


empire of China“. Their ancient, perhaps their original, ſeat, was 
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Original ſeat 
of the Huns. 


an extenſive, though dry and barren, tract of country, immediately 


on the north ſide of the great wall. Their place is at preſent oc- 
cupied by the forty- nine Hords or Banners of the Mon gous, a paſ- 
toral nation, which, conſiſts of about two hundr 2 2 houſand fami- 
lies „ But the valour of the Huns had extended the narrow limits 
of their dominions; and their ruſtic chiefs, who aſſumed the appel- 
lation of Tanjou, gradually became the conquerors, and the ſovereigns, 
of a formidable empire. Towards the Eaſt, their victorious arms 
were ſtopped only by the ocean; and the tribes, which are thinly 
ſcattered between the Amoor and the extreme peninſula of Corea, 
adhered, with reluctance, to the ſtandard of the Huns. On the Weſt, 
near the head of the Irtiſh, and in the vallies of Imaus, they found 
a more ample ſpace, and more numerous enemies. One of the lieu- 
tenants of the Tanjou ſubdued, in a ſingle expedition, twenty-ſix 


nations; the Igours , diſtinguiſhed above the Tartar race by the uſe 


: * 
Z 141 aq 1.3 5; 


26 See the Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages, ** Sec in Duhalde (tom. iv. p. 18—65.) a 
tom. xviii. and the eee er vol. - circumſtantial deſcription, with a correct map, 
ii. p. 620 664. 5 of the country of the Mongous. 

27 M. de Guignes (rom. u. bp 1—1 200 The Igours, or Vigours, were divided 
has given the original hiſtory of the ancient into three branches; hunters, ſhepherds, and 
' Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chineſe geogra- huſbandmen ; and the laſt claſs was deſpiſed 
phy of their country (tom. i. part ii. p. Iv— by the Waere or ON part 11, 
Ixiti.), ſeems to compriſe a part of their con- 15 185 1 | 
queſts, - 
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CHAP. of letters, were in the number of his vaſſals ; and, by the ſtrange 
c conneftion of human events, the flight of one of thoſe vagrant 
tribes recalled the victorious Parthians from the invaſion of Syria *. 

On the fide-of the North, the ocean was aſſigned as the limit of the 

power of the Huns, Without enemies to reſiſt their progreſs, or 

witneſſes to contradi& their vanity, they might ſecurely atchieve 

a real, or imaginary, conqueſt of "the frozen regions of Siberia. 

The Northern Sta was fixed as the remete boundary of their em- 

pire. But the name of that ſea,” on whole - ſhores the patriot 

Sovou embraced the life of a ſhepherd and an exile *, may be 
transferred, with much more probability, to the Baikal, a capa- 

cious baſon, above three hundred miles in length, which diſdains 

the modeſt lation of a lake“, and which actually communi- 

- cates with the ſeas of the North, by the long courſe of the Angara, 

- the Tonguſka, and the Jeniſka. The ſubmiſſion of ſo many diſ- 

tant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; but the valour of 

the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the wealth 

nd luxury of the empire of the South. In the third century before 
the Chriſtian æra, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length was 
eonſtructed, to defend the frontiers of China againſt the inroads of 
the Hung ; but this ſtupendous work, which holds a conſpicuous 
1 | Place it in the mp of the world, has never contributed to the ſafety 


3% Memoires de PAcademie des Taſcrip-- 247 254.3 and Gmelin, in the Hiſt: Gene- 

tons, tom. xxv. p. 17—33- The compre- rale des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 283 — 329-- 

kenſive view of M. de W has. compared They all remark. the vulgar opinion, that 

theſe diſtant events. | 2 the holy ſea grows angry and tempeſtuous, if. 

* The fame of Sovou, or Yo-0u, his me- any ene preſumes to call it a ale. This 

rit, and his ſfmgular adventures, are ſtill ce- grammatical. nicety often , excites, a diſpute, 
lebrated in China. See the Eloge de Mouk- between the abſurd ſuperſtition of the mari- 

den, p. 20. and notes, p. 241-27. and ners, and the abſurd obſlinacy of travellers. 

 Memoires ſur la Ching, tom. iii. P. 37— 35. The conſtruction of the wall, of China is 
%% mentioned by Dyhalde. (tom, ii. p. 45.) and 

See Iſbrand tha in Harris 5 . de Guignes . 2 3909. 5 

vol. ii. p. 931 3 ; Bell's Travels, vol. i. p- 
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of an unwarlike people. The cavalry- of the Teton frequently 


conſiſted of two or three hundred thouſand men, formidable by 
che matchleſs dexterity with which they managed their bows and 
their horſes; by their hardy patience in ſupporting the inclemency 
of the weather; and by the incredible ſpeed of their march, which 
was ſeldom checked by torrents, or precipices, by the deepeſt rivers, 
or by the moſt lofty mountains, 
over the face of the country; and their rapid impetuoſity ſurpriſed, 
aſtonithed, and diſconcerted the grave and elaborate tactics of a Chi- 
neſe army. The emperor Kaoti , a ſoldier of fortune, whoſe per- 
| fonal merit had raiſed him to the throne, marched againſt the Huns 
with thoſe veteran troops which had been trained in the civil wars 


of China. But he was ſoon ſurrounded by the Barbarians; and, 
after a Hepe of ſeven days, the monarch, hopeleſs of relief, was 
reduced to purchaſe his deliverance by an ignominious capitulation. 


The ſucceſſors of Kaoti, whoſe lives were dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxury of the palace, ſubmitted to a more permanent 
diſgrace, They too haſtily confeſſed the inſufficiency of arms and 
fortifications. They were too eaſily convinced, that while the blazing 
fignals announced on every fide the approach of the Huns, the Chi- 
neſe troops, who ſlept with the helmet on their head, and the cuiraſs 
on their back, were deſtroyed by the inceſſant labour of ineffectual 
marches *. A regular payment of money, wo was ſtipulated as 


— 


They ſpread themſelves at once 


3+ See the life of Lieoupang, or Kao- 
ti, in the Hiſt. de la Chine, publiſhed at 
Paris 1797, Ec. tom. i. p. 442 —522. This 
voluminous work is the tranſlation (by the 
P. de Mailla) of the Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou, 
the celebrated abridgement of the great Hiſ- 
tory. of Semakouang (A. D. Forge and his 

continuators. 1 


* 


"ih 


EEE 


33 'See = 1560 and ample memorial, pre- 
ſented by a Mandarin to the emperor Venti 
(before Chriſt 180—157), in Duhalde (tom. 


ii. p. 412—425.) ; from a collection of State 


papers, marked with the red pencil by Kamhi 
himſelf (p. 384—612.). Another memorial 
from the miniſter of war (Kang-Mou, tom. 


ii. p. 555+ ſupplies ſome curious circum- 


ſtances of the manners of the Hans. | 
the 
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the condition of a iemporary and precarious peace; and the wretched 


—_—_ expedient of diſguiſing a real tribute, under the names of a gift or a 
ſubſidy, was practiſed by the emperors of China, as well as by thoſe of 


Rome. But there ſtill remained a more diſgraceful article of tribute, 
which violated the facred feelings of humanity: and nature. The 


hardſhips of the ſavage life, which deſtroy in their ' infancy the. 


children who are born with a leſs healthy and robuft conſtitution, in- 
troduce a remarkable diſproportion between the numbers of the two 
ſexes. The Tartars are an ugly, and even deformed. race; and, 
while they conſider their own women as the inſtruments of domeftic 
labour, their deſires, or rather their appetites, are directed to the en- 
joyment of more elegant beauty. A ſelect band of the faireſt 
maidens of China was annually devoted to the rude embraces of the 
Huns**; and the alliance of the haughty Tanjous was ſecured by 
their marriage with the genuine, or adopted, daughters of the Impe- 


rial family, which vainly attempted to eſcape the facrilegious pollu- 


tion. The ſituation of theſe unhappy victims is deſcribed in the verſcs 
of a Chineſe princeſs, who laments that ſhe had been condemned by 
her parents to a diſtant exile, under a Barbarian huſband ;- who com- 


plains that ſour milk was her only drink, raw fleth her only food, a 


tent her only palace; and who expreſſes, in a ſtrain of pathetic ſim- 


plicity, the natural wiſh, that ſhe were transformed into a bird, to 


fly back to her dear TER: ; the 510 of her tender and perpetual 


Decline and 
tribes of the North : the forces of the Huns were not inferior to 


fall of the 
Huns. 


regret 
The conqueſt of China has been twice atchieved' by the paſtoral 


_ _ thoſe of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux ; and 'their amhition 


mike entertain the moſt fanguine ts oh of heb But we pride 


A ſupply of women is 1 as a res ee tom. i. p. 186, 460. with 
cuſtomary article of treaty and tribute (Hiſt. the note of the editor). 
de la Conquete de la Chine, par les Tarta- DeGuignes, Hiſt, des Huns, tom. 1 52 


Was 
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was humbled, and their progreſs was checked, by the arms and po- C 1 A. P. 
licy of Vouti ”',' the fifth emperor of the powerful dynaſty of the ⁊5kk 
Han, In his * reign of fifty- four years, the Barbarians of the Ant. Chriſt. 
fouthern provinces ſubmitted to the laws and manners of China; and 1 
the ancient limits of the monarchy were enlarged, from the great 1 river. 
of Kiang, to the port of Canton. Inſtead of confining himſelf to 
the timid operations of a defenſive war, his lieutenants penetrated 
many hundred miles into the country of the Huns. In thoſe bound- 
leſs deſerts, where it is impoſſible to form magazines, and difficuk to 
tranſport a ſufficient ſupply of proviſions, the armies of Vouti were 
repeatedly expoſed to intolerable hardſhips: and, of one hundred and 
. forty thouſand ſoldiers, who marched againſt the Barbarians, thirty 
thouſand only returned in ſafety to the feet of their maſter. Theſe 
loſſes, however, were compenſated by ſplendid and deciſive ſucceſs. 


The Chineſe generals improved the ſuperiority which they derived 


from the temper of their arms, their chariots of war, and the ſervice +2 
of their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tanjou was-ſurprifed | | 
in the midſt of ſleep and intemperance: and, though the monarch of = 
the Huns bravely cut his way through the ranks of the enemy, he 
left above fifteen thouſand of his ſabj ects on the field of battle. Yet 
this ſignal victory, which was preceded and followed by many 
bloody engagements, . contributed much leſs to the- deſtruction of the 
power of the Huns, than the effectual policy which Was employed 
to detach the tributary nations from their obedience. Intimidated Ant. Chris, 
by the arms, or allured by the promiſes, of Vouti and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, the moſt conſiderable tribes, both of the. Eaſt and of the 
Weſt, diſclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. While ſome ac- 
| knowledged themſelves the allies or vaſſals of the. empire, they all 
became the N enemies of the Huns: : and the numbers of 


FE See the reign o the emperor Vous b in various 8 and inconſiſtent character ſeams to be 
the . tom. iii. p. 1-98. . impartially drawn. = : 
at 
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of 0 1 4 r. chat hvghtF people, as ſoon as they were reduced to their native 
S ftrength, might, perhaps, have been contained within the walls of 
.one of the great and populous cities of China“. The deſertion of 
His ſubjects, and the perplexity of a vil war, at at lugt compelled 
the Tanjou himſelf to renounce the dignity of an independent ſove- 
Ant. Chriſt, reign, and the freedom of a warlike and high-ſpirited nation. He 
was received at Sigan, the capital of the monarchy, by the troops, 
the Mandarins, and the emperor himſelf, with all the honours, that 
could adorn and diſguiſe the triumph of Chineſe vanity ©. A mag- 
nificent palace was prepared for his reception; his place was aſſigned 
above all the princes of the royal family; and the patience of the 
| Barbarian king was exhauſted by the ceremonies of 'a banquet, 
which conſiſted of eight courſes of meat, and of nine ſolemn pieces of 
muſic. But he performed, on his knees, the duty of a reſpectful 
homage to the emperor of China; pronounced, in his own name, 
and in the name of his ſucceſſors, a perpetual oath of fidelity; 
and gratefully accepted a feal, which was beſtowed as the em- 
blem of his regal dependance. After this humiliating ſubmiſſion, - 
the Tanjous ſometimes departed from their allegiance, and ſeized the 
favourable moments of war and rapine; but the monarchy of the 
Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, by civil diſſention, into 
A.D. 48. two hoſtile and ſeparate kingdoms. One of the princes of the nation 
was urged, by fear and ambition, to retire towards the South with 
eight hords, which compoſed between forty and fifty thouſand fa- 
milics. He obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient terri- 
tory on the Wea the Chineſe provinces ; and his conſtant attach- 


© 99 This exprefion i is uſed-in the 3 contain the manufactures of China, are ſtill 


| to the emperor Venti (Duhalde, tom. iv. more populous. z 
p. 417-). Without adopting the exaggerations 4%” See the Kahg-Moy, tom. iii. p. 150., 


| 11 and the ſubſequent events under the proper 
07 MO. 406 n ears. This memorable feſtival is celebrated 


W allow 1 F ekin, two nnn in the Eloge de Moukden, and explained in 
inhabitants. The cities of the South, which 2 note by the P. Gaubil, * 89, 90. 
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ment to the ſervice of the empire, was ſecured by weakneſs, and the C H A P. 
deſire of revenge. From the time of this fatal ſchiſm, the Huns of — 
the North continued to languiſh about fifty years; till they were 
oppreſſed on every ſide by their foreign and domeſtic enemies. The; 
proud inſcription *' of a column, erected on a lofty mountain, an- 
nounced: to poſterity, that a Chineſe army had marched ſeven hun- 
dred miles into the heart of their country. The Sienpi“, a tribe of 
Oriental Tartars, retaliated. the injuries which: they had formerly 
ſuſtained; and the power of the Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen 4 ö. 935. 
hundred years, was utterly deſtroyed before the end of the firſt cen- 
tury of the Chriſtian æra· . | 

The fate of the vanquiſhed Huns Was Ae by the various Their emi-- 
influence of character and ſituation *:. Above one hundred thouſand A. . 
perſons, the pooreſt, indeed, and the moſt puſillanimous, of the *<- 


people, were contented to remain in their native country, to re- 


nounce their peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with the 
viftorious nation of the Sienpi: Fifty-eight hords, about two hun- 
dred thouſand men, ambitious of a more honourable ſervitude, 
retired towards the South ; implored the protection of the emperors 
of China; and were permitted to inhabit, and to guard, the extreme 
frontiers of the province of Chanſi and the territory of Ortous. 
But the moſt warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns maintained, 
in their adverſe fortune, tlie undaunted ſpirit of their anceſtors. The- 
' weſtern world: was open to their valour ; and they reſolved, under 


* 


* This inſcription was compoſed on the Chineſe, 12 10 years before Chriſt. But the - 
| ſpot by Pankou, Preſident of the Tribunal of ſeries of their kings does not commence till a 
Hiſtory (Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392.) . Si- the year 230. (Hift. des Huns, tom. ii. De. 
- milar monuments have been diſcovered in 21. 123.) 
many parts of Tartary nee des Huns,. The various 0 of the Pn 
tom. ii. p. 122:). and flight of the Huns, are related in the 
* M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 189.) has Kang Mou, tom. iii. p. 88. gt. 95. 139, 
. ſhort account of the Sienpi. ®&c. The ſmall numbers of each hord may 
The zra of the Huns is placed, by the be aſcribed to their loſſes and diviſions... | | = 
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the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to . diſcover and ſubdue 
ſome remote country; which was ſtill inacceſſible to the arms of | the 
Sienpi, and to the laws of China“. The courſe of their emigration 
ſoon carried them beyond the mountains of Imaus, and the limits of 
the Chineſe geography; but eve are able to diſtinguiſh the two great 
divifions of theſe formidable exiles, which directed their march to- 


wards the Oxus, and towards the Volga. The firſt of theſe: colo- 


nies eſtabliſhed their dominion in the fruitful and extenſive plains of 
Sogdiana, on the Eaſtera ſide of the Caſpian; where they preſerved 


the name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites, or Nepthalites. 


Their manners were ſoftened, and even their features were inſenſibly 
improved, by the mildneſs of the climate, and their long refidence in 
a flouriſhing province " which might ſtill retain a faint impreſſion of 
The 20hite Huns, a name which they derived 
from the change of their complexions, ſoon abandoned the paſtoral 


life of Scythia. Gorgo, which, under the appellation of Carizme, 


has ſince enjoyed a temporary ſplendour, was the reſidence of the 


king, who exerciſed a legal authority over an obedient people. Their 
luxury was maintained by the labour of the Sogdians ; and the only 


veſtige of their ancient barbariſm, .was the cuſtom which obliged all 
the companions, perhaps to the number of twenty, who had ſhared 


the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the ſame grave“. 


M. de Guignes has Kilfully traced the actual miſery may be ſeen in the Genealogi- 


_ footſteps of the Huns through the vaſt deſerts 


of Tartary (tom. ii. p. 123. 277, &c. 325, 
Kc.) 


Mohammed, Sultan of Carizme, reign- 


| 941 in Sogdiana, when it was invaded (A. D. 


1218.) by Zingis and his moguls. The Ori- 
ental hiſtorians (ſee d' Herbelot, petit, de la 


- Croix, &c.) celebrate the populous cities 
Which he ruined, and the fruitful country 


which he deſolated. In the next century, 
the ſame provinces of Choraſmia and Maw- 


_ aralnahr were deſcribed by Abulfeda (Hud- 


ay ue 


fon, 1 AI Minor, tom. iii.). Their 


cal Hiſtory of the Tartars, p. 423— 469. 


©. 47 Juſtin (xli. 6.) has left a ſhort abridge - 
ment of the Greek kings of Bactriana. To 
their induſtry I ſhould aſcribe the new and 
extraordinary trade, which tranſported the 
merchandizes of India into Europe, by the 
Oxus, the Caſpian, the Cyrus, the Phaſis, 
and the Euxine. The other ways, both of 
the land and ſea, were poſſeſſed by the Se- 
Ieucides and the Ptolemies. (See Eſprit 
des Loix, I. xxi.) 


Procopius de Bell. e I. 1. e. 3. 


P- 9. 
The 
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But they reſpected, in peace, the 3 of treaties; in war, the 
dictates of humanity; and their memorable victory over Peroſes, 

or Firuz, diſplayed: the moderation, as well as the valour, of 

the Barbarians. The /econd- diviſion of their. countrymen, the The Hans _ 
Huns, who gradually advanced towards the North-weſt, were exer- on 
ciſed by. the. hardſhips of . a. colder climate, and a more laborious 
march. Neceſſity compelled them to exchange the ſilks of China, 
for the furs. of Siberia; the imperfect rudiments of civiliſed life were 
obliterated.; and the native fierceneſs of the Huns was exaſperated by 
their intercourſe with the ſavage tribes, who were compared, with 
ſome propriety, to the wild beaſts. of the deſert. Their independent 
ſpirit ſoon rejected the hereditary ſucceſſion ' of the Tanjous; and 
while each hord was governed by its peculiar Murſa, their tumultu- 
ary council directed the public meaſures of the whole nation. As 
late as the thirteenth century, their tranſient reſidence on the Eaſtern 
banks of the Volga, was atteſted by the name of Great Hungary“. 
In the winter, they. deſcended with their flocks and herds towards the 8 
mouth of that mighty river; and their ſummer excurſions reached 
as high as the latitude of. Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the 
Kama. Such at leaſt were the recent limits of the black Calmucks ?, 
who remained about a century under the protection of Ruſſia; wal” 
who have ſince returned to their native ſeats on the frontiers of the 
Chineſe empire. The march, and; the return, of thoſe. wan 
en Tartars, . e united camp conſiſts . fifty thouſand tents 


In the thirteenth century, the monk guage and origin (Hit. des AED tom, 
Rubruguis (who trayerſed the immenſe plain vii. p. 269). | 
of Kipzak, in his journey to the court of the 59 Bell "vol. i. p. 29—34-), and the edi- 
Great Khan) obſerved the remarkable name tors of the Genealogical Hiſtory (p. 539.0. 


9 have deſcribed the Calmucks of the Volga 
of Hungary, with the krages.of. a comme. lan. in the = oe of the preſent century. | 
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to-read nn the alan: b en of the ancient 
Fos | 

It is impoſſible to fill the dark interval of tine] which clipled, after 
the Huns of the Volga were loſt in the eyes of the Chineſe; and 
before they ſhewed themſelves to thoſe of the Romans. 
ſome reaſon, however, to apprehend, that the ſame force which had 


- driven them from their native ſeats, fall continued to impel 


their march towards the frontiers of Europe. The power of the Si- 
enpi, their implacable enemies, which extended above three thouſand 
miles from Eaſt to Weſt *, muſt have gradually oppreſſed them by 


the weight and terror of a formidable neighbourhood: and the flight 


of the - tribes of 'Scythia would inevitably tend to increaſe the 
ſtrength, or to contract the territories, of the Huns. The harſh and 
obſcure appellations of thoſe tribes would offend the ear, without in- 
forming the underſtanding,” of the reader; but I cannot ſuppreſs the 
very natural ſuſpicion, that the Huns of the North derived a conſi- 
derable reinforcement from the ruin of the dynaſty. of the South, 

which, in the courſe of the third century, ſubmitted: to the dominion 


of China; that the braveſt warriors marched away in ſearch of their 


free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, as they had been divided 
by proſperity, they were eaſily re-united by the common hardſhips of 
their adverſe fortune * The en with their flocks and herds, their 

aft, 8 wives 


Fine 


„ This great | tranſmigration of 300,000 | | 
(or more accurately 193). are equal to one de- 


Calmucks, or Torgouts, happenedin the year 


1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, 


the reigning emperor of China, which was 


intended for the inſcription of a column, 
has been tranſlated by the miſſionaries of Pe- 
kin (Memoire ſur la Chine, tom. i. p. 


-401—418), The emperor affects the ſmooth 
and ſpecious language of the Son of e 


and the Father of his People. 
*The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447.) 


I aſcribes to their conqueſts a ſpace of 14,c00 /is, 


gree of latitude; and one Engliſh mile con- 


ſequently exceeds three miles o China; But 
there are ſtrong reaſons to believe that the an- 
cient /i ſcarcely equalled.one-half of the mo- 
dern. See the elaborate reſearches of M. d'An- 
ville, a geographer, who is. not a ſtranger in 
any age, or climate, of the globe (Memoires 


KA 


There is 


de PAcad. tom. ii. p. 125303. nen 


Itineraires, p. 154— 167). 
53 See the Hiſtoire des Huns, tom. ii. * 
| 125 
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wives and children, their dependents and allies, were tranſported to 
the Weſt of the Volga: and they boldly advanced to invade the 
country of the Alani, a paſtoral people who occupied, or waſted, an 
_ extenſive tract of the deſerts of Scythia. The plains between the 
Volga and the Tanais were covered with the tents of the Alani, but 
their name and manners were diffuſed over the wide extent. of their 
- conqueſts; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrſi and Geloni were 
confounded among their vaſſals. Towards the North, they pene- 
trated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the ſavages who were 


accuſtomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taſte of human fleſh: and 


their Southern inroads were puſhed as far as the confines of Perſia 
and India. The mixture of Sarmatic and German blood had con- 
tributed to improve the features of the Alani, to whiten their ſwarthy 
complexions, and to tinge” their hair with a yellowiſh caſt, which is 
ſeldom found in the Tartar race. They were leſs deformed in their 


perſons, leſs brutiſh in their manners, than the Huns ; but they did - 


not yield to thoſe formidable Barbarians in their martial and inde- 
. pendent ſpirit ; in the love of freedom, which rejected even the uſe 
of domeſtic ſlaves; and in the love of arms, which conſidered war 
and rapine as the pleaſure and the glory of mankind. A naked ſcyme- 
tar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their religious wor- 


hip; the ſcalps of their enemies formed the coſtly trappings of 


their horſes; and they viewed, with pity and contempt, the pu- 
ſillanimous warriors, who patiently expected the infirmities of age, 


and the tortures of lingering diſeaſe **. On the banks of the 
Tanais, the military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered 


125—144. The ſubſequent hiſtory (p. 145 vant et bella. Judicatur ibi beatus qui in 
277) of three or four Hunnic dynaſties evi- prelio profuderit animam : ſeneſcentes etiam 
dently proves, that their martial ſpirit was et fortuitis mortibus mundo digreſſos, ut de- 
not impaired by a long reſidence in China. generes et ignavos conviciis atrocibus inſec- 


* Utque hominibus quietis et placidis tantur. We muſt think highly of the con- 


otium eſt voluptabile, ita illos pericula j u- querors of Juch men. 


i + of each 
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Cc 15 75 each other with equal valour, but with unequal ſucceſs. The Huns 
— prevailed in the bloody conteſt ;» the king of the Alani was ſlain; 
and the remains of the vanquiſhed nation were diſperſed by the or- 
dinary alternative of flight or ſubmiſſion . A colony of exiles found 
a ſecure refuge in the mountains of Caucaſus, between the Euxine 
and the Caſpian; here they ſtill preſerve their name and their inde- 
pendence. Another colony advanced, with more intrepid courage, to- 
wards the ſhores of the Baltic; aſſociated themſelves with the Northern 
tribes of Germany; and ſhared the ſpoil of the Roman provinces of 
Gaul and Spain. But the greateſt part of the nation of the Alani 
-embraced the offers of an honourable and advantageous union: and 
the Huns, who eſteemed the valour of their leſs fortunate enemies, 
proceeded, with an increaſe of numbers and confidence, to invade 

| -the limits of the Gothic empire. 
Their vic- The great Hermanric, whoſe dominions extended from the Baltic 
the Goths, to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and reputation, 
A. P. 375. the fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by the formidable 
approach of an hoſt of unknown enemies“, on whom his barbarous 
ſubjects might, without injuſtice, beſtow the epithet 'of Barbarians. 
The numbers, the ftrength, the rapid motions, and the implacable 
cruelty of the Huns, were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by 
the aſtoniſhed Goths; who beheld their fields and villages conſumed 
with flames, and deluged with indifcriminate flanghter. To theſe 
real terrors they added, the ſurpsiſe and abhorrence which were ex- 
eited , the ſlirill voice, the uncouth geſtures, and the ſtrange de- 


On the cabjea of the Alani, ſee Am- 8 their origin and progreſs, thelr 
mianus (xi. 2, * Jornandes . (de Rebus paſſage of the mud or water of the Mzotis, i in 
© Gelicis, c. 24). M de Guignes (Hiſt. des purſuit of an ox or ſtag, les Indes qu'ils avoi- 
Huns, tom. ii. p. 279.), and the Genealo- ent decouvertes, &c. (Zoſimus, I. iv. p- 
gical Hiſtory of the Tartars (tom. ii. p. 617.) . 224. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 35. Proeopius 
56 As we are poſſeſſed of theauthentic hiſ- Hiſt. Miſcell. c. 5. Jornandee, c. 24. Gran- 
tory of the Huns, it would be impertinent deur et Decadence, &C. des Romains, c. 17.) 
to repeat, or to refute, the fables, which 
5 "3 4 formity 
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: formity of the Huns. 


Theſe ſavages of Scythia were compared 


(and the picture had ſome reſemblance). to the animals who walk 
very aukwardly on two legs; and to the miſſhapen figures, the Ter- 


mini, which were often placed on the bridges of antiquity. 


They 


were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the human ſpecies by their broad 
ſhoulders, flat noſes, and ſmall black eyes, deeply buried in the 
head; and as they were almoſt deſtitute of beards, they never en- 
Joyed either the manly graces of youth, or the venerable aſpect of 


"age 


A fabulous origin was affigned, worthy of their form and 


manners; that the witches of Scythia, who, for their foul and 
deadly practices, had been driven from ſociety, had copulated in the 
deſert with infernal ſpirits; and that the Huns were the offspring of 


this execrable conjunction“. 


The tale, ſo full of horror and ab- 


ſurdity, was greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
Goths; but, while it gratified their hatred, it encreaſed their fear; 


ſince the poſterity of demons and witches might be ſuppoſed to in- 


herit ſome ſhare of the præternatural powers, as well as of the ma- 
lignant temper, of their parents. Againſt theſe enemies, Hermanric 


- prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic ſtate ; but he ſoon 


'% 


diſcovered that his vaſſal tribes, provoked by oppreſſion, were much 
more inclined to ſecond, than to repel, the invaſion of the Huns. 


One of the chiefs of the Roxolani * had formerly deſerted the 


ſtandard of Hermanric, and the 
57 Prodigioſæ forme, et pandi ; ut bipedes 
exiſtimes beſtias; vel quales in commargi- 
-nandis pontibus,  effigiati ſtipites dolantur 
incompti. Ammian. -xxxi.. 1. Jornandes 
(e. 24.) draws a ſtrong caricature of a Cal- 
"muck face. Species pavenda nigredine 
. quzdam deformis offa, non facies ; habenſ- 
que magis puncta quam lumina. See Buffon, 
- Hiſt." Naturelle, tom. ti. p. 380. | 
5% This execrable origin, which Jornandes 


(e. 24.) deſcribes with the rancour of a 


3 


7 


ſie, p. 


cruel tyrant had condemned the 


Goth, might be originally derived from a- 


more pleaſing fable of the Greeks. (Hero- 


dot. I. iv. c. 9, &c.) 


0 The Roxolani may be the fathers of the 


Po, the Ruffians (d' Anville, Empire de Ruſ- 


862.) about Novogrod Veliki cannot be 


1—10.), whoſe reſidence (A. D. 


very remote from that which the Geographer 


aſſigns to the Roxolani (A. D. 886.) . 


innocent 


of Ravenna (i. 12. iv. 4. 46. v. 28. 30.) 
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2 Rr r. innocent wife of the traitor to be torn aſunder by wild horſes. The 


brothers of that unfortunate woman ſeized the favourable moment 
of revenge. The aged king of the Goths languiſhed ſome 
time after the dangerous wound which he received from their 
daggers: but the conduct of the war was retarded by his infir- 
mities; and the public councils of the nation were diſtracted by a 
ſpirit of jealouſy and diſcord. His death, which has been imputed 
to his own deſpair, left the reins of government in the hands of 
Withimer, who, with the doubtful aid of ſome Scythian mercena- 
Ties, maintained the unequal conteſt againſt the arms of the Huns 
and the Alani, till he was defeated and ſlain, in a deciſive battle. 
The Oſtrogoths ſubmitted to their fate: and the royal race of the Amali 
will hereafter be found among the ſubjects of the haughty Attila. 
But the perſon of Witheric, the infant king, was ſaved by the dili- 
gence of Alatheus and Saphrax; two warriors of approved valour and 
fidelity; who, by cautious marches, conducted the independent re- 
| mains of the nation of the Oſtrogoths towards the Danaſtus, or 
Nieſter ; a conſiderable river, which now ſeparates the Turkiſh do- 
minions from the empire of Ruſſia. On the banks of the Nieſter, 
the prudent Athanaric, more attentive to his own than to the general 
ſafety, had fixed the camp of the Viſigoths; with the firm reſolution 
of oppoſing the victorious Barbarians, whom he thought it leſs ad- 
viſable to provoke. The ordinary ſpeed of the Huns was checked 
by- the weight of baggage, and the incumbrance of captives; but 
their military {kill deceived, and almoſt deſtroyed, the army of Atha- 
naric. While the judge of the Viſigoths defended the banks of the 
Nieſter, he was encompaſſed and attacked by a numerous detach- 
ment of cavalry, who, by the light of the moon, had paſſed the 
river in a fordable place; and, it was not without the utmoſt efforts 
of courage and conduct, that he was able to effect his retreat towards 
the hilly country. The undaunted general had already formed a 
155 3 N new 
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new and judicious plan of defenſive war; and the ſtrong lines, 8 
which he was preparing to conſtruct We the mountains, tine 
Pruth and the Danube, would have ſecured the extenſive and fertile 

territory that bears the modern name of Walachia, from the deſtrue- 

tive inroads of the Huns ®. But the hopes and meaſures of the 

judge of the Viſigoths were ſoon diſappointed, by the trembling im- 

patience of his diſmayed countrymen; who were perſuaded by their 

fears, that the interpoſition of the Danube was the only barrier that 

could fave them from the rapid purſuit, and invincible valour, of 

the Barbarians of Scythia, Under the command of Fritigern and 
Alavivus“, the body of the nation haſtily advanced to the banks of 

the great river, and implored the protection of the Roman emperor- 

of the Eaſt. Athanaric himſelf, ftill anxious to avoid the guilt of 

perjury, retired, with a band of faithful followers, into the moun=-- 

tainous country of Caucaland; which appears to have been guarded,. - 

and almoſt concealed, by the impenetrable foreſts of Tranſylvania 

After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with:ſome appearance The Goths: 

of glory and ſucceſs, he made a progreſs through his dominions of 9 
Aſia, and at length frxed his reſidence in the capital of Syria. The A. B. 276. 
five years © which he ſpent at Antioch were employed to watch, 
from a ſecure diſtance, the hoſtile deſigns of the Perſian monarch to: 

check the depredations of the Saracens and Ifaurians**; to enforce by 


* - 


6: The text of Ammianus ſeems to be im- 


perfect, or corrupt; but the nature of the 


ground explains, and almoſt defines, the Go- 


thic rampart. Memoires de l' Academie, 


&c. tom. xxviii. p. 444 — 462. 

n M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de 'Eu- 
rape, tom. vi. p. 40%.) has conceived a 
ſtrange idea, that Alavivus.was the ſame per- 
ſon as Ulphilas the Gothic biſhop : and that 


Ulphilas, the grandſon of a Cappadocian | 


captive, became a n prince of the 
Goths.. | . 


© Ammianus (xxxi. 3.) and. Jornandes- 
(de Rebus Gelicis, c. 24.) deſcribe the ſub- 
verſion of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 

63 The chronology of Ammianus is obſeure- 
and imperfet, Tillemont has laboured to- 
clear and ſettle the annals of Valens. 

% Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 223. Sozomen, I. 
vi. c. 38. The Iſaurians, each winter, in- 
feſted the roads of Aſia Minor, as far as the 
neighbourhood of Conſtantinople. Baſil, 
Epiſt, cel. apud Tillemont, Hiſt. des Tone” 


reurs, tom, Ve. P. 106. 
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arguments, more prevalent than thoſe of reaſon. and eloquence, the. 
belief of the Arian theology; and to ſatisfy. his anxious ſuſpicions . 

by the promiſcuous execution of the innocent and the guilty, But 

the attention of the emperor was moſt ſeriouſly engaged, by the im- 
portant intelligence which he received from the civil and military 
officers who were entruſted with the defence of the Danube. He 
was informed, that the North was agitated by a furious tem- 
peſt; that the irruption of the Huns, an unknown and mon- 
ſtrous race of ſavages, had ſubverted the power of the Goths; 
and that the ſuppliant multitudes of that warlike nation, whoſe pride 
was now humbled in the duſt, covered a ſpace of many miles along 
the banks of the river. With outſtretched arms, and pathetic la- 
mentations, they loudly deplored their paſt misfortunes and their pre- 
ſent danger; acknowledged, that their only hope of ſafety was in the 


| elemency of the Roman government; and moſt ſolemnly proteſted, 


that if the gracious liberality of the emperor would permit them to 
_ eultivate the waſte lands of Thrace, they ſhould ever hold themſelves 


bound, by the ſtrongeſt obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey 
the laws, and to guard the limits, of the republic. Theſe aſſurances 
were confirmed by the ambaſſadors of the Goths, who impatiently 


expected, from the mouth of Valens, an anſwer that muſt finally 


determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. The emperor of 
the Eaſt was no longer guided by the wiſdom and authority of his 
elder brother, whoſe death happened towards the end of the pre- 
ceding year: and as the diſtreſsful ſituation of the Goths required an 


inſtant and peremptory deciſion, he was deprived of the favourite 
reſource of feeble and timid minds; who conſider the uſe of dila- 


tory and ambiguous meaſures, as the moſt admirable efforts of con- 
ſummate prudence. As long as the ſame paſſions and intereſts 
ſubſiſt among mankind, the queſtions of war and peace, of juſtice 


and . which were debated in the councils of antiquity, will 
frequently 
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frequently preſent themſelves as the ſubject of modern deliberation. 
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But the moſt experienced ſtateſman of Europe, has never been ſurn- ws 


moned to conſider the propriety, or the danger, of admitting, or reject- 


nation. When that important propoſition, ſo eſſentially connected 


with the public ſafety, was referred to the miniſters of Valens, they 
were perplexed and divided; but they ſoon acquieſced in the flat- 


tering ſentiment which ſeemed the moſt favourable to the pride, the 


indolence, and the avarice of their ſovereign. The ſlaves; who were 
decorated with the titles of præfects and generals, diſſembled or diſ- 


regarded the terrors of this national emigration ; ſo extremely dif- 


ferent from the partial and accidental colonies, which had been 


received on the extreme limits of the empire. But they applauded 
the liberality of fortune, which had conducted, from the moſt 


diſtant countries of the globe, a numerous and invincible army 
of ſtrangers, to defend the throne of Valens; who might now 
add to the royal treaſures, the immenſe ſums of gold ſupplied 
by the provincials to compenſate their annual proportion of 
recruits. The prayers of the Goths were granted, and their 
ſervice was accepted by the Imperial court: and orders were imme- 
diately diſpatched to the civil and military governors of the Thracian 
dioceſe, to make the neceſſary preparations for the paſſage and ſub- 
ſiſtence of a great people, till a proper and ſufficient territory could 
be allotted for their future reſidence. The liberality of the emperor 
was accompanied, however, with two harſh and rigorous conditions, 
which prudence might juſtify on the ſide of the Romans ; but which 
diſtreſs alone could extort from the indignant Goths. Before they 
paſſed the Danube, they were required to deliver their arms: and it 
was inſiſted, that their children ſhould be taken from them, and 
diſperſed through the provinces of Aſia ; where they might be civi= 
Vor. II. TA: lized 


ing, an innumerable multitude of Barbarians, who are driven by deſpair 
and hunger to ſolicit a ſettlement on the territories of a civilized 
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lized by the arts of education, and ſerve as "—_ to > ſecure. 120 
fidelity of their parents. 15 2 

During this: ſuſpenſe of a Joubtful and diſtant 08 WR 
impatient Goths made ſome raſh attempts to paſs the Danube, 
without the permiſſion of the government, whoſe protection 
they had implored. Their motions were ſtrictly obſerved by the 
vigilance of the troops which were ſtationed along the river; and 
their foremoſt detachments were defeated with confiderable laughter: 
yet ſuch were the timid councils of the-reign of Valens, that the 


brave officers who had ſerved their country in the execution of their 


duty, were puniſhed by the loſs of their employments, and nar- 
rowly eſcaped the loſs of their heads. The Imperial mandate was at 
length received for tranſporting over the Danube the whole body of 
the Gothic nation ©; but the execution of this order was a taſk of 
labour and difficulty. The ſtream of the Danube, which in thoſe 
parts is above a mile broad“, had been ſwelled by inceſſant rains; and, 
in this tumultuous paſſage, many were ſwept away, and drowned, 


by the rapid violence of the current. A large fleet of veſſels, of 


boats, and of canoes, was provided : many days and nights they 
paſſed and repaſſed with indefatigable toil; and the moſt ſtrenuous 
diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens, that not a fingle Bar- 
barian, of thoſe who were reſerved to fubvert the foundations of 
Rome, ſhould be left on the oppoſite ſhore. It was thought expe- 
dient that an accurate account ſhould be taken of their numbers; but 
the perſons who were employed foon defiſted, with amazement and 


e The paſſage of the Danube is expoſed difngrandly balanced by his unſeaſonable 


brevity. 


by Ammianus (xxxi. 3, 4- „ Zoſimus (I. iv, 


p- 223, 224. ), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. 


P+ 19, 20.), and Jornandes (c. 25, 26.). 
Ammianus declares (c. 5.), that he means 
only, ipſas rerum digerere /ummitates. But 
he often takes a falſe meaſure of their im- 


portance; and his ſuperfluous prolixity is 


ar -- 


6 Chiſhull, a curious traveller, has be” * 
marked the breadth of the Danube, which 
he paſſed to the ſouth of Buchareft, near the 
conflux of the Argiſh (p. 77.). He admires 
the beauty and {pontancous plenty of Mzfia,, 
$6 2 ati 
? | - diſmay, 
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diſmay, from the .profecttion of the endleſs and impracticable © 
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taſk : and the principal hiftorian of the age moſt ſeriouſly affirm,. 


chat the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, which had ſo long 
been conſidered as the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were 
now juſtified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence of fact 


and experience. A probable teſtimony has fixed the number 


of 'the Gothic warriors at two hundred thouſand men; and if 
we can venture to add the juſt proportion of women, of chil- 


formidable emigration, muſt have amounted to near a million Of 
perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages The children of the Goths, 
thoſe at leaſt of a diſtinguiſhed rank, were ſeparated from the multi- 
tude. They were conducted, without delay, to the diſtant ſeats 
aſſigned for their reſidence and education; and as the numerous train 
of hoſtages or captives paſſed through the cities, their gay and ſplen- 
did apparel, their robuſt and martial figure, excited the ſurpriſe and 
envy of the Provincials. But the ſtipulation, the moſt offenſive to 
| the Goths, and the moſt important to the Romans, was ſhamefully 
eluded. The Barbarians, who conſidered their arms as the enſigns 
of honour, and the pledges of ſafety, were diſpoſed to offer a price, 
vrhich the luſt or avarice of the Imperial officers was eaſily tempted 
to accept. To preſerve their arms, the haughty warriors conſented, 
with ſome reluQance, to proſtitute their wives or their daughters; 


the charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely boy, ſeeured the con- 


nn of the ce ; who ſometimes caſt an eye of covetouſ- 


4 4 7 Quem 6 dre velit, Libyet velit Set tines of Virg il (Gebrzie. 1 i. 1). pe LION 1 
„ dem. ci ? r the poet to expreſs the 1mpoſiis 


4 
* 


Scite quam 3 Zephyro truduatir bility of numbering the different forts of 


harenæ. vines. See Thin. Hiſt. Naur. 1. xiv. 
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"nels on the fringed carpets and linen garments of their new allies , 
or who ſacrificed their duty to the mean conſideration of filling their 


| farms with cattle, and their houſes with ſlaves. © The Goths, with 


arms in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats; and, when 
. their ftrength was collected on the other ſide of the river, the im- 
menſe camp which was ſpread over the plains and the hills of the 


| Lower Mzfia, aſſumed a threatening and even hoſtile aſpect. The 
leaders of the Oſtrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of 


their infant king, appeared ſoon afterwards on the Northern banks of 
the Danube; ; and immediately diſpatched their ambaſſadors to the 


court of Antioch, to ſolicit, with the ſame profeſſions of allegiance 
and gratitude, the ſame favour which had been granted to the ſup- 
pliant Viſigoths. The abſolute refuſal of Valens ſuſpended their 


progreſs, and diſcovered the RL the e and the 
fears, of the Imperial council. | 


An undiſciplined and unſettled nation of LOT required 
the firmeſt temper, and the moſt dexterous management. The 


daily ſubſiſtence of near a million of extraordinary ſubjects 


could be ſupplied only by conſtant and ſkilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted by miſtake or accident. The in- 


ſolence, or the indignation, of the Goths, if they conceived them- 


felves to be the objects, either of fear, or, of, contempt, might urge 
them to the moſt deſperate extremities ; and the fortune of the ſtate 
ſeemed to depend on the prudence, as well as the integrity, of the 


generals of Valens. At this important criſis, the military govern- 


ment of Thrace was exerciſed by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whoſe 
venal minds the ſſighteſt hope of private emolument outweighed every 
conſideration of public advantage; and whoſe guilt was only alle- 


% KEunapius and Zofimus curioufly fpecify manufactures of the provinces z which the 
theſe articles of Gothic wealth and luxury. Barbarians had acquired as the ſpoils of war; 
Yet it muſt be preſumed, that they were the or as the gifts, or merchandiſe, of peace. 
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vlated by their incapacity of diſcerning the pernicious effects of-their , © 
raſn and criminal adminiſtration. Inſtead of obeying. the orders of — 
their ſovereign, and ſatisfying, with decent liberality, the demands 
of the Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oppreſſive. tax on the 
wants of the hungry Barbarians. | The vileſt food was ſold at an ex- 
travagant price; and, in the room of wholſome and ſubſtantial pro- 
viſions, the markets were filled with the fleſh of dogs, and of unclean 
animals, who had died of. diſeaſe. To obtain the valuable acquiſi- 
tion of a pound of bread, the Goths reſigned the poſſeſſion of an ex- 
penſive, though ſerviceable, ſlave ; and a ſmall quantity of meat Was 
greedily purchaſed with ten pounds of a precious, but uſeleſs, 
metal“. When their property was exhauſted, they continued this 
neceſſary traffic by the ſale of their ſons and daughters; and not- 
withſtanding the love of freedom, which animated every Gothic 
breaſt, they ſubmitted to the humiliating maxim, that it was better 
for their children to be maintained in a ſervile condition, than to 
periſh in a ſtate of wretched and helpleſs independence, The moſt 
lively reſentment is excited by the tyranny of pretended benefactors, 
who ſternly exact the debt of gratitude which they have cancel- 
led by ſubſequent injuries : a ſpirit of diſcontent inſenſibly aroſe in 
the camp of the Barbarians, who pleaded, without ſucceſs, the merit 
of their patient and dutiful behaviour; and loudly complained of the 
inhoſpitable treatment which they had received from their new allies. 
They beheld around them the wealth and plenty of a fertile pro- 
vince, in the midſt of which they ſuffered the intoterable hardſhips of 


artificial famine. But the means of relief, and even of revenge, 


5 Decem libras ; the word ver muſt be 


underſtood. 
and prejudices of a Goth. The ſervile Greeks, 


Eunapius and Zoſimus, diſguiſe the Roman 
oppreſſion, and execrate the perfidy of the 


Jornandes betrays the paſſions 


ſlightly, and REY touches on the odious 


ſubjeRt. Jerom, who wrote almoſt on the 


ſpot, is fair, though conciſe. Per ayaritiam 


Maximi ducis, ad rebellionem mas: coact᷑i 
ſunt (in Chron.). | 
Barbarians. Ammianus, a patriot hiſtorian, : 


were 
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were in their hands; ſince the rapaciouſneſs of their tyrants had left, 
to an injured people, the poſſeſſion and the uſe of arms. The cla- 
mours of a multitude, untaught to diſguiſe their ſentiments, announced 
the firſt ſymptoms. of reſiſtance, and alarmed the timid and guilty 


minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Thoſe crafty miniſters, who 


ſubſtituted the cunning of temporary expedients to the wile and 


ſalutary counſels of general policy, attempted to remove the 


Soths from their dangerous ſtation on the frontiers of the em- 


pire ; and to diſperſe them, in ſeparate quarters of cantenment, 


through the interior provinces. As they were conſcious how ill they 
had deſerved the reſpect, or confidence, of the Barbarians, they di- 
ligently collected, from every ſide, a military force, that might urge 
the tardy and reluctant march of a people, who had not yet renounced 
the title, or the duties, of Roman ſubjects. But the generals of 
Valens, while their attention was ſolely directed to the diſcontented 


Viſigoths, imprudently diſarmed the ſhips and the fortifications, 


which conſtituted the defence of the Danube. The fatal overſight 
was obſerved, and improved, by Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiouſly 


watched the favourable moment of eſcaping from the purſuit of the 


Huns. By the help of ſuch rafts and veſſels as could be haſtily pro- 


Revolt of the 


Goths in 
Mæſia, and 
their firſt vic- 
tories. 


cured, the leaders of the Oftrogoths tranſported, without oppoſition, 


their king and their army; and boldly fixed * hoſtile and inde- 


pendent camp on the territories of the empire ”. 
Under the name of judges, Alavivus and Fritigern were the 


leaders of the Viſigoths in peace and war ; and the authority which 


they derived from their birth, was ratified by the free conſent of the 
nation. In a ſeaſon of tranquillity, their power might have been 
equal, as well as their rank; but, as ſoon. as their countrymen were 
exaſperated by hunger and oppreſſion, the ſuperior abilities of 
Friti gern aſſumed the re command, which he was: ee to 


” Let . | EY, | 
* = exerciſe 
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exerciſe for the public welfare. He reſtrained the impatient ſpirit of the CH AP; 
Viſigoths, till the injuries and the inſults of their tyrants ſhould juſtify Cy 
their reſiſtance in the opinion of mankind : but he was not diſpoſed 
to ſacrifice any folid advantages for the empty praiſe of juſtice and 
moderation. Senſible of the benefits which would reſult from the' 
union of the Gothic powers under the ſame ſtandard, he ſecretly 
cultivated the friendſhip of the Oftrogoths ; ; and while he profeſſed) 
an implicit obedience to the orders of the Roman generals, he pro- 
ceeded by ſlow marches towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the 
Lower Mæſia, about ſeventy miles from the banks of the Danube. On 
that fatal ſpot, the flames of diſcord and mutual hatred burſt forth 
into a dreadful conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic 
chiefs to a ſplendid entertainment ; arid their martial train remained 
under arms at the entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city 
were ſtrictly guarded ; and the Barbarians were ſternly excluded from 
the uſe of a plentiful market, to which they afſerted their equal 
claim of ſubjects and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected 
with infolence and deriſion; and as their patience was now ex- 
hauſted, the townſmen, the ſoldiers, and the Goths, were ſoon in- 
volved in a confſict of paffionate altercation and angry reproaches. 
A blow was imprudently given; a ſword was haſtily drawn; and 
the firſt blood that was ſpilt in this accidental quarrel, became the 
ſignal of a long and deſtructive war. In the midſt of noiſe and brutal 
intemperance, Lupicinus was informed, by a ſecret meſſenger, that 


— 


many of his ſoldiers were lain, and deſpoiled of their arms; and as 
as he was already inflamed by wine, and oppreſſed by fleep, he 
iſſued a raſh command, that their death ſhould be revenged by 
the. maſſacre of the guards of Fritigern and Alavivus. The 
elamorous ſhouts and dying groans appriſed Fritigern of his 
extreme danger: and, as he poſſeſſed the calm and intrepid ſpirit of 
a hero, he ſaw that he was loſt if he allowed a moment of delibe- 
64/4 e d | ration 
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* _ to the man who had ſo deeply injured him. A trifling diſ- 
— pute, ſaid the Gothic leader, with a firm but ee tone of voice, 
appears to have ariſen between the two nations; but it may be 

productive of the moſt dangerous conſequences, unleſs the tumult 
„ is immediately pacified by the aſſurance of our ſafety, and the 
„ authority of our preſence.” At theſe words, Fritigern and his 
companions, drew their ſwords, - opened their paſlage through the 
unreſiſting crowd, which filled the palace, the ſtreets, and the gates, 
of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their horſes, haſtily vaniſhed from 
_ the eyes of the aſtoniſhed Romans. The generals of the Goths 
Went were ſaluted by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the camp: war, 
was inſtantly reſolved, and the reſolution was executed without de- 
lay: the banners of the nation were diſplayed according to the cuſtom 
of their anceſtors ; and the air reſounded with the harſh and mourn- 
ful muſic of the Barbarian trumpet ”*. The weak and guilty Lupi- 
cinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglected to deſtroy, and 
who ſtill preſumed to deſpiſe, his formidable enemy, marched againſt 
the Goths, at the head of ſuch a military force as could be collected 
on this ſudden emergency. The Barbarians expeCted his approach 
about nine miles from Marcianopolis ; and on this occaſion the talents 
of the general were found to be of more prevailing efficacy than the 
weapons and diſcipline of the troops. The valour of the Goths was 
ſo ably directed by the genius of Fritigern, that they broke, by a 
cloſe and vigorous attack, the ranks of the Roman legions. Lupi- 


7% Vexillis de more ſublatis, auditiſque 
#rifte ſonantibus claſfſicis. Ammian. xxxi. 5. 


Theſe are the rauca cornua of Clandian (in 


Rufin. ii. 57.), the large horns of the Uri, 
or wild bull; ſuch as have been more recent- 
ly uſed by the Swiſs Cantons of Uri and 
Underwald (Simler de Republica Helvet. 


I. ii. p. 201. edit. Fuſelin. Tigur. 1734.) 


Their military horn is finely, though perhaps 


caſually, introduced in an original narra- 
tive of the battle of Nancy (A. D. 1477.) 
Attendant le combat le dit cor fut cornẽ 
par trois fois, tant que le vent du ſoufleur 
«« pouvoit durer: ce qui efbahit fort Mon- 
*« fieur de Bourgoigne ; car deja à Morat 
% Pawvoit ouy.” (See the Pieces Juſtificattves 
in the 4to edition of Philippe * 8 


tom. iii. p. 493.) 


einus 
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diers, on the field of battle; and their uſeleſs courage ſerved only to 
protect the ignominious flight of their leader. © That ſucceſsful day 


„ put an end to the diſtreſs of the Barbarians, and the ſecurity | 


of the Romans: from that day, the Goths, renouncing the pre- 
“ carious condition of ſtrangers and exiles, aſſumed the character 


& of citizens and maſters, claimed an abſolute dominion over the. 
poſſeſſors of land, and held, in their own right, the northern pro- 


60 


CTinus left his arms and deans his tribunes -and his braveſt ſol- CHAP. 
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het 


« vinces of the empire, which are bounded by the Danube.” Such 


are the words of the Gothic hiſtorian **, who celebrates, with rude 


eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. But the dominion of the 
Barbarians was exerciſed only for the purpoſes of rapine and deſtruc- 
tion. As they- had been deprived, by the miniſters of the emperor, 


of the common benefits of nature, and the fair intercourſe of ſocial - 


life, they retaliated the injuſtice on the ſubjects of the empire; and the 
crimes of Lupicinus were expiated by the ruin of the peaceful huſband- 


They pene- 
trate into 


Thrace. 


men of Thrace, the conflagration of their villages, and the maſſacre, 


or captivity, of their innocent families. The report of the Gothic vic- 
tory was ſoon diffuſed over the adjacent country; and while it filled 


the minds of the Romans with terror and diſmay, their own haſty. 
imprudence contributed to increaſe the forces of Fritigern, and the 


calamities of the province. Some time before the great emigration, a 


numerous body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and Cove, . 


had been received into the protection and ſervice of the empire 

They were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : but the mi- 
niſters of Valens were anxious to remove them beyond the Helleſpont, 
at a diſtance from the dangerous e eee which might ſo eaſily be 


7% Jornandes de Rebus Gelicis, e. 26. p. 73 Cum populis ſuis longe ante "OI 


648. edit. Grot, Theſe /p/endiai panni (they We are ignorant of the preciſe date and cir- 
are comparatively ſuch) are undoubtedly 


tranſcribed from the larger hiſtories.of Priſcus, cumſtances of their tranſmigration. | 
Ablavius, or Caſſiodorius. | 
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e by the neighbourhood, and the ſucceſs, of their coun- 


men. The reſpectful ſubmiſſion with which they yielded to the 


order of their march, might be conſidered as a proof of their fide- 
tity ; and their moderate requeſt of a ſufficient allowance of provi- 


tions, and of a delay of only two days, was expreſſed in the moſt 


dutiful terms. But the firſt magiſtrate of Hadrianople, incenſed by 
fome diſorders which had been committed at his country-houſe, re- 
fuſed this indulgence; and arming againſt them the inhabitants and 
manufacturers of a populous city, he urged, with hoſtile threats, 


their inſtant departure. The Barbarians ſtood ſilent and amazed, 


till they were exaſperated by the inſulting clamours, and. miſſile 
weapons, of the populace :, but when patience or contempt was fa- 
tigued, they cruſhed the undiſciplined multitude, inflicted many a 
ſhameful wound on the backs of their flying enemies, and deſpoiled 
them of the ſplendid armour "*, which they were unworthy to bear. 


The reſemblance of their ſufferings and their actions ſoon united this 


victorious detachment to the nation of the Viſigothis; the troops of 

Colias and Suerid expected the approach of the great Fritigern, 
ranged themſelves under his ſtandard, and: ſignaliſed their ardour in 
the ſiege of Hadrianople. But the reſiſtance of the garriſon informed 
the Barbarians, that, in the attack of regular fortifications, the efforts 


of unſkilful courage are ſeldom effectual. Their general acknow- 
ledged his error, raiſed the ſiege, declared that, he was at peace with 


« ſtone walls , and revenged his diſappointment on the adjacent 
country. He KOT with pleaſure, the uſeful reinforcement of 


hardy workmen, who laboured in the gold mines of Thrace “, for 


the 


7 An Imperial manufacture of ſhields, &. 77 Pacem fibi eſſe cum parietibus memo- 


was eſtabliſhed at Hadrianople; and the po- rans. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 


ace were headed by the Fabricenſes, or “s Theſe mines were in the country of the 


workmen (Valeſ. ad Ammian. xxxi. 6.), . Beſſi, in the ridge of mountains, the Rho- 
. dope, 
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the emolument, and under the laſh, of an unfeeling maſter ” : and 
theſe new aſſociates conducted the Barbarians, through the- ſecret 


paths, to the moſt ſequeſtered places, which had been choſen to ſe- 


cure the inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. With 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch guides, nothing could remain impervious, or 


* 
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inacceſſible: reſiſtance was fatal; flight was impracticable; and the 


patient ſubmiſſion of helpleſs innocence ſeldom found mercy from 


the Barbarian conqueror. In the courſe of theſe depredations, a great 


number of the children of the Goths, who had been fold into capti- 
vity, were reſtored to the embraces of their afflicted parents; but 
theſe tender interviews, which might have revived and cheriſhed in 
their minds ſome ſentiments of humanity, tended only to ſtimulate 
their native fierceneſs by the defire of revenge. They liſtened, 


with eager attention, to the complaints of their captive children, who 


had ſuffered the moſt cruel indignities from the luſtful or angry paſ- 
ſions of their maſters; and the ſame cruelties, the ſame re 
were ſeverely retaliated on the ſons and daughters of the Romans 
The imprudence of Valens and his miniſters had introduced into 
che heart of the empire a nation of enemies; but the Viſigoths might 
even yet have been reconciled, by the N confeſſion of paſt errors, 


eee of 
the Gothic 
War. 


A. D. 397. 


and the ſincere performance of former engagements. Theſe healing 


and temperate meaſures ſeemed to concur with the timorous diſpo- 
ſition of the ſovereign of the Eaſt : but, on this occaſion alone, 


dope, that runs between Philippi and Philip - Antiq. tom. i. p. 676. 857. D' Anville, 


popolis ; - two Macedonian cities, which de- 
rived their name and origin from the father 
of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace he 


annually received the value, not the weight, 


of a thouſand talents. (200,000 1.) ; a reve- 
nue which paid the Phalanx, and corrupted 
the orators of Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, 
tom. ii. I. xvi. p. 88. edit. Weſſeling. Go- 


Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 336. 

7 As thoſe unhappy workmen often ran 
away, Valens had enacted ſevere laws to drag 
them from their hiding places. Cod. Theo- 
doſian. 1. x. tit, xix. leg. Ta Fein” 

7% See Ammianus, xxxi. 5, 6. The hiſto- 
rian of the Gothic war loſes time and ſpace, 


by an unſeaſonable recapitulation of the an- 


defroy's Commentary on the Theodofian cient inroads of the en 
Tode, tom. iii. p. 496. Cellarius, Geograph. | 1 
4H 2 Valens 
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n was brave; and his nſcaſonable bravery was. fatal to himſelf 
and to his ſubjects. He declared his intention of marching from 
Antioch to Conſtantinople, to ſubdue this dangerous rebellion ; and, 


as he was not ignorant of the difficulties of the-enterpriſe, he ſolicited 


the aſſiſtance of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who commanded 
all the forces of the Weſt. The veteran troops were haſtily recalled 


from the defence of Armenia; that important frontier was abandoned 


to the diſcretion of Sapor; and the immediate conduct of the Gothic 
war was entruſted, during the abſence of Valens, to his lieutenants 


Trajan and Profuturus, two generals who indulged themſelves in a 
very falſe and favourable opinion of their own abilities. On their 


arrival in Thrace, they were joined by Richomer, count of the do- 
meſtics; and the auxiliaries of the Weſt, that marched under his 

banner, were compoſed of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by 
a ſpirit of deſertion to the vain appearances of ſtrength and num- 
bers. In a council. of war, which was influenced. by pride, rather 
than by reaſon, it was reſolved to ſeek, and to encounter, the Bar- 
barians; who lay encamped in the ſpacious and fertile meadows, 
near the moſt ſouthern of the ſix mouths of the Danube. Their 
camp was ſurrounded by the uſual fortification of waggons ; and. 
the Barbarians, ſecure within the vaſt circle of the incloſure, en- 
joyed the fruits of their valour, and the ſpoils of the province. In 
the midſt of riotous intemperance, the watchful Fritigern obſerved the 
motions, and penetrated the deſigns, - of the Romans. He perceived, 
that the numbers of the enemy were continually increaſing; and, as 
he underſtood their intention of attacking his rear, as ſoon as the ſcar- 


1 The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, getius de Re Militari, 1. iii. c. 10. Valefius 
227. edit. Weſſeling) marks the fituation of ad Ammian. xxxi. 7.) . The practice and the 


this place about fixty miles north of Tomi, name were preſerved by their deſcendants, as 


Ovid's exile: and the name of Salices (the late as the fifteenth century, The Charrey, 
willows) expreſſes the nature of the ſoil. which ſurrounded the Of, is a word familiar 


0 This circle of waggons, the Carrago, was to the readers of Froiſſard, or Comines. 


* uſual fortification of the Barbarians (Ve- 
city 
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city of forage ſhould oblige him to remove his camp; 12 recited to "8 —— F. 
their ſtandard his predatory detachments, which covered the adjacent —. 


country. As ſoon as they deſcried the flaming beacons **, they 
obeyed, with incredible ſpeed, the ſignal of their leader ; the camp 
was filled with the martial crowd of Barbarians ; ; their impatient 
elamours demanded the battle, and their tumultuous zeal Was ap- 
proved and animated by the ſpirit of their chiefs. The evening was 
already far advanced; and the two armies prepared themſelves for 
the approaching combat, which was deferred only till the dawn of 
day. While the trumpets ſounded to arms, the undaunted courage 
of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation of a ſolemn 
oath; and as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude ſongs, 


which celebrated the glory of their forefathers, were mingled with 


their fierce and diſſonant outcries : and oppoſed to the artificial har- 
mony of the Roman ſhout. Some military {kill was diſplayed 
by Fritigern to gain the advantage of a commanding eminence ; 
but the bloody conflict, which began and ended with the light, was 
maintained, on either fide, by the perſonal and obſtinate efforts of 
ſtrength, valour, and agility. The. legions of Armenia ſupported 
their fame in arms; but they were oppreſſed by the irreſiſtible weight 
of the hoſtile multitude : the left wing of the Romans was thrown 


into diſorder, and the field was ſtrewed with their mangled: carcaſſes. 
This partial defeat was balanced, however, by partial ſucceſs; and. 


when the two armies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated. 
to their reſpective camps, neither of them could claim the ho- 

nours, or the effects, of a deciſive victory. The real loſs was more 
ſeverely felt by the Romans, in proportion to the ſmallneſs of their 
numbers; but the Goths were ſo deeply confounded and diſmayed by 


21 Statim ut accenſi malleoli. I have uſed turgid metaphors, thoſe falſe ornaments, that. 
the literal ſenſe of real torches or . beacons: perpetually disfigure the ſtyle of Ammianus. 
but I almoſt ſuſpeR, that it is only one of thoſe | E 580} 
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this vigorous, and perhaps unexpected, reſiſtance, that they remained 
ſeven days within the circle of their fortifications. Such funeral 
rites, as the circumſtances of time and place would admit, were 
piouſty diſcharged to ſome officers of diſtinguiſhed rank; but the in- 
diſeriminate vulgar was left unburied on the plain. Their fleſh was 
greedily devoured by the birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed 
very frequent and delicious feaſts; and ſeveral years afterwards the 
white and naked bones, which covered the wide extent of the fields, 
preſented to the eyes of Ammianus, a, dreadful monument of the 
battle of Salices ** 3 | 

The progreſs of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful event 
of that bloody day; and the Imperial generals, whoſe army would 
have been conſumed by the repetition of ſuch a conteſt, embraced 
the more rational plan, of deſtroying the Barbarians, by the wants and 
preſſure of their own multitudes. They prepared to confine the 
Viſigoths in the narrow angle of land, between the Danube, the 
deſert of Scythia, and the mountains of Hæmus, till their ſtrength 
and ſpirit ſhould be inſenſibly waſted by the inevitable operation of 
famine. The defign was proſecuted with ſome conduct and ſucceſs ; 
the Barbarians had almoſt exhauſted their own magazines, and the 
harveſts of the country ; and the diligence of Saturninus, the maſter- 
general of the cavalry, was employed to improve the ſtrength, and 
to contract the extent, of the Roman fortifications. His labours 
were interrupted by the alarming intelligence, that new ſwarms of 
Barbarians had paſſed the unguarded Danube, either to ſupport the 


eauſe, or to imitate the example, of Fritigern. The juſt apprehen- 


fon, that he himſelf might be ſurrounded, and overwhelmed, by 


82 Indicant nunc uſque albentes offibus ſequent to the Perſian wars of Conſtantius and 
campi. Ammian. xxxi. 7. The hiſtorian Julian. We are ignorant of the time when 
might have viewed theſe plains, either as a he quitted the fervice, and retired to Rome, 
ſoldier, or as a traveller. But his modeſty has where he appears to have ICS his Hiſto- 


the 


ſuppreſſed the adventures of his own life ſub- ry of his Own Times. 
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the arms of hoſtile and. unknown nations, compelled "wn "Jae 
relinquiſh the ſiege. of the Gothic camp: and the indignant Viſi- 
goths, breaking from their confinement, ſatiated their hunger and 
revenge, by the repeated devaſtation of the fruitful country, which 
extends above three hundred miles from the banks of the Danube to 
the ſtreights of the Helleſpont. The ſagacious Fritigern had ſuc- 
ceſsfully appealed to the paſſions, as well as to the intereſt, of his 
Barbarian allies; and the love of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, 
ſeconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of his ambaſſadors. He 
cemented a ſtrict and uſeful alliance with the great body of his coun- 
trymen, who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the guardians of their 


infant king: the long animoſity of rival tribes was ſuſpended by the 
ſenſe of their common intereſt; the independent part of the nation 


was aſſociated under one ſtandard; and the chiefs of the Oſtrogoths 


appear to have yielded to the ſuperior genius of the general of the 


Viſigoths. He obtained the formidable aid of the' Taifalz, whoſe 


military renown was diſgraced and polluted by the public infamy of 


their domeſtic manners. Every youth, on his entrance into the 
world, was-united by the ties of honourable friendſhip, and brutal 
love, to ſome warrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to be releaſed 
from this unnatural connection, till he had approved his manhood, 
by ſlaying, in ſingle. combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the 
foreſt **. But the moſt powerful auxiliaries of the Goths were drawn 
from the camp of thoſe enemies who had expelled them from their 
native feats. The looſe ſubordination; and extenſive poſſeſſions, of 


En 


12. Ammian. xxxi. 8. 

8+ Hanc Taifalorum gentem turpem, et 
obſcenz vitæ flagitiis ita accipimus merſam; 
ut apud eos nefandi concubitũs fœdere copu- 
legtur mares puberes, ætatis viriditatem in 
eorum pollutis uſibus conſumpturi. Porro, 


interemit urſum immanem, colluvione libe- 
ratur inceſti. Ammian. xxxi. 9. Among 
the Greeks likewiſe, more eſpecially among 
the Cretans, the holy bands of friendſfip 
were confirmed, and ſullied, by unnataral 


love. 
6 qui jam adultus aprum exceperit ſolus, vel 
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the Huns and the Alani, delayed the conqueſts, and diſtracted 
the. councils, of that victorious people. Several of the hords were 
allured by the liberal promiſes of Fritigern; and the rapid cavalry 
of Scythia, added weight and energy to the ſteady and ſtrenuous 


efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, who could never 


forgive the ſucceſſor of Valentinian, enjoyed and encreaſed the gene- 
ral confuſion ; and a ſeaſonable irruption of the Alemanni, into the 


provinces of Gaul, engaged the attention, and diverted. the forces, of 
the emperor of the Weſt ©. <5 
One of the moſt dangerous inconveniencies of the introduction of 
the Barbarians into the army and the palace, was ſenſibly felt in their 
correſpondence with their hoſtile countrymen ; to whom they impru- 
dently, or maliciouſly, revealed the weakneſs of the Roman empire. 


A ſoldier, of the life-guards of Gratian, was of the nation of the 


Alemanni, and of the tribe of the Lentienſes, who dwelt beyond the 
lake of Conſtance. Some domeſtic buſineſs obliged him to requeſt a 
leave of abſence. In a ſhort viſit to his family and friends, he was 
expoſed to their curious inquiries; and the. vanity of the loquacious 


| ſoldier tempted him to difplay his intimate acquaintance with the 


ſecrets of the ſtate, and the deſigns of his maſter. The intelligence, 
that Gratian was preparing to lead the military force of Gaul, and of 
the Weſt, to the aſſiſtance of his unele Valens, pointed out to the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of the Alemanni, the moment, and the mode, of a 
ſucceſsful invaſion, The enterpriſe of ſome light detachments, who, 
in the month of February, paſſed the Rhine upon the ice, was the 
prelude of a more important war, The boldeſt hopes of rapine, 
perhaps of conqueſt, outweighed the conſiderations of timid pru- 
dence, or national faith, Evyery foreſt, and every village, poured 


42 BY Ammian. xxxi. 8, 9. Jerom (tom i. epiſtle to Heliodorus was compoſed in the 


p- 26 ) enumerates the nations, and marks a year 397 (Tillemont, Mem Eccleſ. com. xii. 


3 period of twenty years. This P- 645.) 
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forth a band of hardy adventurers; ; and the great amy of the Ale- 
manni, which, on their approach, was eſtimated at forty thouſand 
men by the fears of the people, was afterwards magnified to the 
number of ſeventy thouſand, by the vain and credulous flattery of 
the Imperial court. The legions, which had been ordered to march 
into Pannonia, were immediately recalled, or detained, for the de- 
fence of Gaul; the military command was divided between Nanienus 
and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, though he reſpected 
the long experience and ſober wiſdom of the former, was much more 
inclined to admire, and to follow, the martial ardour of his colleague ; 
who was allowed to unite the incompatible characters of count of the 
domeſtics, and of king of the Franks. His rival Priarius, king of the 
Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, by the ſame headſtrong 
valour; and as their troops were animated by the ſpirit of their 
leaders, they met, they ſaw, they encountered, each other, near the 
town of Argentaria, or Colmar“, in the plains of Alſace. The 


glory of the day was juſtly aſcribed to the miſſile weapons, and well- 


practiſed evolutions, of the Roman foldiers: the Alemanni, who 
long maintained their ground, were ſlaughtered with unrelenting 


fury : five thouſand only of the Barbarians eſcaped to the woods and 


mountains ; and the glorious death of their king on the field of battle, 


ſaved him from the reproaches of the people, who are always diſpoſed - 


to accuſe the juſtice, or policy, of an unſucceſsful war. After this 


ſignal victory, which ſecured the peace of Gaul, and aſſerted the 


honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to proceed 
without delay on his Eaſtern expedition ; ; but as he approached 


the te of the Alemanni, he 1 inclined to the left, 


#5 The field-of battle, 5 or Ar- four and a half Roman miles, to the ſouth of 
gentovaria, is accurately fixed by M. d' An- Straſburgh. From its ruins the adjacent 
ville (Notice de PAncienne Gaule, p. g6— town of CR has ariſen. 1 | 
99.) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, or thirty- Oe OT $976 0060S 
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ſurpriſed them by his unexpected paſſage of the Rhine, and boldiy_ 


poſed: to his progreſs the obſtacles of nature and of courage; and till 


continued to retreat, frem one hill to another, till they were ſatiſ- 
fied, by repeated trials, of the power and perſeverance: of their enemies. 


Their ſubmiſſion was accepted, as a proof, not indeed of their ſincere 
repentance; but of their actual diſtreſs ; and a ſelect number of their 


brave and robuſt youth was exacted from the faithleſs nation, as the 
moſt ſubſtantial pledge of their future moderation. The ſubjects of 
the empire, who had ſo often experienced, that the Alemanni could 
neither be ſubdued by arms, nor reſtrained by treaties,. might not 
promiſe themſelves any ſolid or laſting tranquillity; :: but they diſ- 
covered, in the virtues of their young ſovereign, the-proſpe& of a 
long and: auſpieious reign. When the legions climbed the moun- 
tains, and ſcaled the fortifications, of the Barbarians, the valour of 
Gratian was diſtinguiſhed in the foremoſt ranks ; and the gilt and 
variegated armour of his guards was pierced and: ſhattered by the 
blows, which they had received in their conſtant attachment to the 
perſon of their ſovereign.. At the age of nineteen, the ſon of Va- 


| lentinian ſeemed. to poſſeſs the talents of peace and war; and his per- 


__Valens 
marches 
againſt the 
Goths, 


A. D. 


May 3 


oF: nd 


June Iith. 


fonal ſucceſs againſt the Alemanni was interpreted as a ſure preſage 
of his Gothic triumphs 

While Gratian deſerved and enjoyed the applauſe of his ſubj es; 
the emperor Valens, who, at length, had removed his court, and 
army from Antioch, was received by the people of Conſtantinople as 
the author of the public calamity. Before he had repoſed himſelf ten 
days in the capital, he was urged, by the licentious elamours of the 
Hippodrome, to march EL the Barbarians, whom be had d 


n The full and impartial narrative of Chronicle of Jerom, eee 
Ammianue (xxxi. 10.) may derive ſome addi- fius (l.1 vii. c. 33 p. 852. edit. e JN. 
tional _ from the Epitome of Victor, the | 

| | into 
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into his dominions: : and the citizens, who are always brave at a CHAP: 


diſtance from any real danger, declared, with confidence, that, if 
they were ſupplied with arms, they alone would undertake to deliver 
the province from the ravages of an inſulting foe ©. The vain re- 
Proaches of an ignorant multitude haſtened the downfal of the Ro- 


man empire; they provoked the deſperate raſhneſs of Valens; 


who did not find, either in his reputation, or in his mind, any 
motives to ſupport with firmneſs the public contempt. 


were now collected in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The 


march of the Taifalz had been intercepted by the valiant Frigerid 1 


the king of thoſe licentious Barbarians was ſlain in battle; and the 


ſuppliant captives were Tent into diſtant exile to cultivate the lands 


of Italy, which were aſſigned for their ſettlement, in the vacant 
territories of Modena and Parma. The exploits of Sebaſtian “, 


who was recently engaged in the ſervice of Valens, and Pied \ 
to the rank of maſter-general of the infantry, were ſtill more honour- 


able to himſelf, and uſeful to the republic. He obtained the per- 
miſſion of ſelecting three hundred ſoldiers from each of the legions; 3 
and this ſeparate detachment ſoon acquired the ſpirit of diſcipline, and 


the exerciſe of arms, Which were almoſt forgotten under the reign of 


18 818 paueiſſimos dies, ſeditione po- 7 Ammian. xxxi. 11. Fs 1. iv. p. 


pularium leviem pulſus. Ammian. xxxi. 11. 228 — 230. 


K He was 
ſoon perſuaded, by the ſucceſsful atchievements of his lieutenants, 
to deſpiſe the power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of Fritigern, 


The latter expatiates on the de- 


Socrates (I. iv. c. 38. ) ſupplies the dates and 
ſome circumſtances. 

89 Vivoſque omnes circa Mutinam, Regi- 
umque, et Parmam, Italica oppida, rura cul- 


turos exterminavit, Ammianus, xXxxl. 9. 


Thoſe cities and diſtricts, about ten years 
after the colony of the Taifalz, appear in a 
very deſolate ſtate. See Muratori, Diſſerta- 
zioni ſopra le Antichità Italiane, tom. 1. 
Diſſert. xxi. p. 354+ 


* 


. 


ſultory exploits of Sebaſtian, and diſpatches, 


in a few lines, the important battle of Ha- 
drianople. According to the eccleſiaſtical 
critics, who hate Sebaſtian, the. praiſe, of 

Zoſimus is diſgrace (Tillemont, Hitt. des 


Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121.). His prejudice 

and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very 

queſtionable judge of merit. ears hl 
N 5 
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9 P. Valens. By the vigour and conduct of Sebaſtian, a JEET body of the 

—— Goths was ſurpriſed in their camp: and the immenſe ſpoil, which was. 
recovered from their hands, filled the city of Hadrianople, and the ad- 
jacent plain. The ſplendid narratives, which the general tranſmitted of 
his own exploits, alarmed the Imperial court by the appearance of ſu- 
perior merit; and though he cautiouſly inſiſted on the difficulties of 
the Gothic war, his valour was praiſed, his advice was rejected; 
and Valens, who liſtened with pride and pleaſure to the flattering 
fuggeſtions of the eunuchs of the palace, was impatient to ſeize the 
glory of an eaſy and aſſured conqueſt. His army was ſtrengthened 
by a numerous reinforcement of veterans ; and his march from Con- 
ſtantinople to Hadrianople was conducted with ſo much military ſkill, 
that he prevented the activity of the Barbarians, who deſigned to 
occupy the intermediate defiles, and to intercept either the troops. 
themſelves, or their convoys of proviſions. The camp of Valens, 
which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, was fortified, ac- 

: cording to the practice of the Romans, with a ditch and rampart; 
and a moſt important council was ſummoned, to decide the fate of the 
emperor and of the empire. The party of reaſon and of delay was 
ftrenuouſly maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by the leflons 
of experience, the native fierceneſs of the Sarmatian character; 
while Sebaſtian, with the flexible and obſequious. eloquence of a 
courtier, repreſented every precaution, and every meaſure, that im- 
plied a doubt of immediate victory, as unworthy of the courage 
and majeſty of their invincible- monarch. The ruin of Valens 
was precipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, and the prudent 
admonitions of the emperor of the Weſt. The advantages of nego-- 
ciating in the midſt of war, were perfectly underſtood by the general. 
of the Barbarians ; and a Chriſtian eccleſiaſtic was diſpatched, as the 
holy miniſter of peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the councils of 
the enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provocations, of the ; 

1 2 | | Gothic: 
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Gothic nation, were forcibly and truly deſcribed by their ambaſ-- C 2 5 P. 
fador ; who proteſted, in the name of Fritigern, that he was ſtil! 
diſpoſed to lay down his arms, or to employ them only in the de- 
fence of the empire; if he could ſecure, for his wandering country- 
men, a tranquil ſettlement on the waſte lands of Thrace, and a 
fufficient allowance of corn and cattle. But he added, in a whiſper" 
of confidential friendſhip, that the exaſperated Barbarians were averſe 
to theſe reaſonable conditions; and, that Fritigern was doubtful. 
whether he could accompliſh the concluſion of the treaty, unleſs he 5 
found himſelf ſupported by the preſence, and terrors, of an Imperial 
army. About the ſame time, Count Richomer returned from the 
Weſt, to announce the defeat and ſubmiſſion of the Alemanni, to 
inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by rapid marches at the 
head of the veteran and victorious legions of Gaul; and to requeſt, 
in the name of Gratian, and of the republic, that every dangerous 
and deciſive meaſure might be ſuſpended, till the junction of the 
two emperors ſhould enſure the ſucceſs of the Gothic war. But the 
feeble ſovereign of the Eaſt was actuated only by the fatal illuſions 
of pride and jealouſy. He diſdained the importunate advice; he 
rejected the humiliating aid; he ſecretly compared the ignominious, 
at leaſt the inglorious, e of his own reign, with the fame of a. 
beardleſs youth; and Valens ruſhed into the field, to ere his ima- 
ginary trophy, before the diligence of his colleges: r 9 any 
ſhare of the triumphs of the day. 155 
On the ninth of Auguſt, a day which 0 e to be marked Battle of 
among the moſt inauſpicious of the Roman Calendar“, the emperor arg. f 
Valens, leaving, under a ſtrong guard, his . and military — 
treaſure, marched from eee to attack the Goths, who. 


„ Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13. 5 almoſt alone diſorder and 1 of his narrative: but 
deſcribes the councils and actions which were we muſt now take leave of this impartial 
terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. hiſtorian; and reproach is ſilenced by our re- 
We might cenſure the vices of his ſtyle, the gret for ſuch an irreparable loſs. 9 88 

| Were 
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8 4 were encamped about twelve iniles from the city. By ſome miſtake 


ol che orders,” or ſome ignorance of the ground, the right wing, or 
cdlumn of cavalry, arrived in ſight of the enemy, whilſt the left was 
ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance ; the. ſoldiers were compelled, in the 
ſaltry heat of- ſummer, to precipitate their pace; and the line of 
battle was formed with tedious confuſion, and irregular delay. The 

Gothic cavalry had been detached to forage in the adjacent country ; 

and Fritigern ſtill continued to practiſe his cuſtomary arts. He dif- 

patched meſſengers of peace, made propoſals, required hoſtages, and 
waſted the hours, till the Romans, expoſed without ſhelter to the 
burning rays of the fun, were exhauſted by thirſt, hunger, and in- 
tolerable fatigue. The emperor was perſuaded to fend an ambaſſador 
to the Gothic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who alone had courage 
to accept the dangerous commiſſion, was applauded : and the count 
of the domeftics, adorned with the ſplendid enfigns of his dignity, 
had-proceeded ſome way in the ſpace between the two armies, when 

he was ſuddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. The haſty and im- 

prudent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a 

body of archers and targetteers; and as they advanced with raſhneſs, 

| they retreated with loſs and diſgrace. In the ſame moment, the 
flying ſquadrons of Alathens and Saphrax, whoſe return was anxiouſly 
expected by the- general of the Goths, deſcended like a whirlwind 
from the hills, ſwept acroſs the plain, and added new terrors to the 
tumulruous, but irreſiſtible, charge of the Barbarian hoſt. The event 
of the battle of Hadrianople, ſo fatal to Valens and to the empire, 

Thedefeatof may be deſcribed in a few words: the Roman cavalry fled ; the in- 

ONTO fantry was abandoned, furrounded, and cut in pieces. The moſt ſkilful 

evolutions, the firmeſt courage, are ſcarcely ſufficient to extricate a body 


2 The difference of the eight miles of Am- ſuppoſe a great army to be 2 mathematical 
mianus, and the twelve of Idatius, can only point, without ſpace or dimenſions, | 
A thoſe critics ene ad loc.), who 


of 
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of foot, encompaſſed, on an open plain, by fapetior numbers of hotſe: 


but the troops of Valens, oppreſſed by the weight of the enemy and their 
own fears, were crowded into a narrow ſpace, where it ur, ee "iis 

for them to extend their ranks, or even to uſe, with effect, their 
ſwords and javelins. In the midſt of tumult, of ſlaughter, and of 
diſmay, the emperor, deſerted by his guards, and wounded, as it 
was ſuppoſed, with an arrow, ſought protection among the Lancearii 
and the Mattiarii, who ſtill maintained their ground with ſome ap- 
pearance of order and firmneſs. His faithful generals, Trajan and 
Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed, that all was loſt; 


6 


ohr. 


as 


unleſs the perſon of the emperor could be ſaved.. Some troops, ani- 
mated by their exhortation, advanced to his relief: they found on tr 


a bloody ſpot, covered with a heap of broken arms, and mangled 


bodies, without being able to diſcover, their unfortunate prince, either 
among the living, or the dead. Their ſearch could not indeed be 
ſucceſsful,. if there is any truth in the cireumſtances, with which 


ſome hiftorians have related the death of the emperor. By the care 
of his attendants, Valens was removed from the field of battle: to a 


neighbouring) cottage, where they attempted to dreſs his wound, and 


to provide for his future ſafety; But this humble retreat was inſtantly 


ſurrounded by the enemy: they tried to force the door; they were pro- 
voked by a diſcharge of arrows from the roof; till at length, impa- 
tient of delay, they ſet fire to a pile of dry faggots, and conſumed the 
cottage, with. the Roman emperor and his train. Valens periſh-- 
ed in the flames; and a youth who dropt- from the window, alone 

. eſcaped, to atteſt the melancholy tale, and to inform the Goths of the 
ineſtimable prize which they had loſt by their own raſhneſs. A great 


number of brave and diſtinguiſhed' officers periſhed in the battle of 
Hadrianople, which: equalled, in the actual loſs, and far ſurpaſſed, in 
the fatal N the misfortune which Rome had | formerly 


Death of tha _ 


emperor Va- 
lens, - 
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2 A . fuſtained | in the: fields of Canal u. Two n of the 
n, and infantry, two great officers of the palace, and thirty-five 
0 ' tribunes Were found among the ſlain; and the death of Sebaſtian 
hy might, ſatisfy the world, that he was che victim, as well as the au- 
thor, * the public calamity. Above two-thirds of the Roman army 
wer deſtroyed : and the darkneſs of the night wag.eftgemed a very 
- , Hrourable circumſtance j as it ſerved to conceal the flight of the 
1 multitude, and to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and 
Richomer, who alone, amidſt the general conſternation, maintained 
ſtztße advantage of calm courage, and regular diſcipline “. 
Funeral or- While the : impreffi ions of grief and terror were ll recent in the 
hs 1 U. a of men, the moſt celebrated rhetorician of the age compoſed 
EW the funeral oration of a vanquiſhed army, and of an unpopular 
prince, whoſe throne was already occupied by a ſtranger. © There 
are not wanting,” ſays the candid Libanius, © thoſe who arraign 
the prudẽnce ofthe emperor, or who impute the public misfortune 
N to the want of courage and difeipline in the troops. For my own 
part, I eren the memory of their former exploits : 1 revefence 
„ the glorious death, which they bravely received, ſtanding, and 
« fighting i in their ranks: I reverence the field of battle, ſtained with 
their blood, and the blood of the BAAbarians. Thoſe honourable 
marks have been already waſhed aw by the rains; but the lofty 


monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of genturions, 
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fem pugnam ita ad internecionem res legitur 

Ammian. xxxi. 13. 

the grave Polybins, no more than 370 horſe, 
and 3000 foot, eſcaped from the field of Can- 

nz: 10,000 were made priſoners ; and the 
number of the ſlain amounted to 5630 horſe, 


and 70,000 foot (Polyb, I. iii. p. 371. edit. 
Livy Txxii. 49.) is 
ſomewhat- leſs bloody: he ſlaughters only 


Accordiag to 


army was ſwppoſed to conſiſt of $7,200 ef. 
fective men Pxxii. 36.). 


„. We have gained ſome faint light from 


Jerom (tom. i. p. 26. and in Chron. p. 188. ), 
Victor (in Epitome), Oroſius (1. vii. e. 33. 
p- 554-), Jornandes (c. 27. ), Zoſimus (1. iv. 
p. 230.) Socrates (I. iv. c. 38.), Sozomen 
(L vi, c. 40.), Idatius (in Chron.). But 


their united evidence gif weighed againſt - 
 Ammianus alone, Is r and unſubſtan- 
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tory may diſclaim ſome parts of this panegyric, which cannot ſtrictly 
be reconciled with the charaQg 
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and of nt . claim a law period of durations The 
king himſelf fought and fell in the foremoſt ranks of this battle. 
His attendants preſented him with the fleeteſt horſes of the Impe- 
rial ſtable, that would ſoon have carried him beyond the purſuit | 


of the enemy. They vainly preſſed him to reſegye his i important 


life for the future ſervice of the republic. He ſtill declared, that 
he was unworthy to ſurvive ſo many of the braveſt and moſt faith- 


& ful of his ſubjects; and the monarch wag nobly buried under a 


mountain of the lain. Let none, therefore, preſume to aſcribe, 
the victory of the Barbarians to the fear, the weakneſs, or the 


imprudence, ef the Roman troops. The chiefs and the ſoldiers © 


were animated by the virtue of their anceſtors, whom they equal- 


led in diſcipline, and the arts of war. Their generous emulation 


was ſupported by the love of glory, which prompted them to con- 


tend at the ſame time with heat and thirſt, with fire and the ſword; 


and cheerfully to embrace an honourable death, as their refuge 
againſt flight and infamy. The indignation 7 the gods has been 


the only cauſe of t the ſucceſs of our enemies.” The truth of hiſ- 


r of Valens, or the circumſtances of 


the battle: but the faireſt commendation i is due to the eloquence, - 

and ſtill more to the generdſity, of the ſophiſt of Antioch 28. 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory ; The Goths * 
but their avarice was diſappointed by the mortifying diſcovery, that. 
the richeſt part of the Imperial fpoil had been within the walls of 

Hadrianople. They haſtened to poſſeſs the reward of their valour ; 


but they -were encountered by the remains of a vanquiſhed army, 


with an intrepid reſolution, which was the effect of their deſpair, 
and the only hope of their ety. The walls of the ys and the 8 


. 95 Libanius de akciſeend. Jin Nece, e. 3. in Fabricius, Bibliot. 1 tom. vi. } 


p. 146—148. | | « * 
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3 2 that thilew ſtones of an enormous weight; and aſtoniſhed the igno- 


* 


tumult was inſtantly converted into a ſilent ſolitude: the multitude 
ſuddenly diſappeared ; the ſecret paths of the woods and mountains. 


* A the doggeſtics of the palace, were united in the danger, and 


ick the defence: the fygious aſſault of the Goths was repulſed; their 


ſecret arts of treachery and tteaſon were diſcovered ; and, after an 
obſtinate conflict of many hours, they retired to their tents; cons 


. pevinced, by experience, that it would be far more adviſeable to ob- 
ſerve the treaty, which their ſagacious leader had tacitly ſtipulated 
wich the fortifications of great and populous cities“ After the haſty 


and impolitic maſſacre of three hundred deſerters, an act of juſtice 


extremely uſeful to the diſcipline of the Roman armies, the Goths 


e ſcene of war and 


indignantly raiſed the ſiege of Hadrianople. 


were marked with the footſteps of the trembling Fugitives, who 


Toupght a refugedin the diſtant cities of Hiyrfum 2 and Macedonia : and 


the faighful officers of the houſehold, and dhe treaſury, cautiouſly 


of Fenn o the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. The Barbarians 


were ſurpriſed with the ſplendid appearance of the capital gef the 
Eaſt, the height and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealth and 
affrighted citizens who crowded the ramparts, and the various pro- 
ſpect of the ſea and land. While they gazed with hopeleſs defire on 


| the inacceſſible beauties of Conſtantinople, a fally was made from 


one of the gates by a party of Saracens **, who had been fortunately 


Valens had gained, or rather purchaſed, 1 people, reſerved, in a future age, to pro- 
the friendſhip of the Saracens, whoſe vexa- pagate another ell don (Tillemont, Hi 
tious inroads were felt on the borders of des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104. 106. 1 
Phœnicia, Paleſtine, and Egypt. The Chriſ- Mem. Eecleſ. tom. vii. p. 593.) 


tian faith had been lately introduced among | 
6 engaged 
95 0 | | * 
5 1 oy 


proceeded in ſeafkh of thezerfÞeror; of whoſe death they were ſtill 


| ignorant. The tide of the Gothic 1 1 N rolled from the walls 


e lined S, ates engines, WV 


2 Barbarians by the noiſe, and velocity, ſtill more chan by the. 
real effects, of the diſcharge. The ſoldiers, the citizens, the pro- 
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«engaged in the ſervigg of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia was forced O. ah 5 
to yield to the admirable ſwiftngß and ſpirit of the Arabian horſes: 2 
their riders were {Killed in the evolutions of irregular war; und the 
I orthern Barbarians were aſtoniſhed, and diſmayed, by the inhu- 
1an ferocity of the BarbMians of the South. A Gothic ſoldier was 
flain by the dagger of an Arab; and the hair naked ſavage, ap- 
plying his lips to the wound, expreſſed a hgrrie delight, while he 
ſucked the blood of his vanquiſhed ggnemy ”. The army of the 
-  Goths, laden with the ſpoils of the wealthy ſuburbs, and the adja= 5 
_ cent territory, ſlowly moved, from the Boſphorus, to the moun- * : 
tains which, form the weſtern boundary of Thrace. The im- 
portant paſs of Succi was betrayed by the fear, or the miſconduct, 
of Maurus; and the Barbarians, who no longer had any reſiſtance to 
2 apprehend from the ſcattered and vanquiſhed troops of the Eaſt, 
& 4 ſpread themſelves * the face of a fertile and 2 country, 
as far as the confin&s of Italy, and the Hadriatic Sea“. "x 
The Romans, who ſo coolly, and ſo conciſely, mention the acts They ravage 
of juſtice which were exerciſed by the legions ”, reſerve their com- 
N paaſſion, and their eloquence, for their own ſufferings, when the bg *: _ 3785 
0 vinces were invaded, and deſolated, by the arms of the ſucceſsful - 
| Barbarians. The ſimple circumflantial narrative 441d ſuch a nar- 


rative exiſt) of the ruin of a ſingle town, of the misfortunes of a _ 


2 = ol 
9 Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia præter the Arabs before the dvath of vun . 
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42 


827 Nang N et lugubre ſtrepens. Am- 
16. and Valeſ. ad loc. 


. 


The 
ften fought naked; a cuſtom which 


Oo 
may Arabi fo to their ſultry climate, and 
oſtentatious bravery. The deſcyjption of this 


hoe ſavage is the lively portrait of De- 
a name ſo dreadful to the Chriſtians of 


Boris, See Ockley's Hiſt. of the Saracens, 
vol. i. p. 72. 84. 87. 
9s The ſeries of events may ſtill be traced 
in the laſt pages of Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 16.). 
Loſimus (I. iv. p. 227. 231.), whom we are 


ow reduced to cheriſh, miſplaces the ſally of 
4 K 2 


napius (in Excerpt. Legation. p. 20.) praiſe 
the fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 
99 Obſerve with how much indifference. 
Cæſar relates, in the Commentaries of the 
Gallic War; that he put to death the whole 
ſenate of the Veneti, who had yielded to his 
mercy (iii. 16.); that he laboured to extir- 
pus re whole nation of the Eburones 


. at Bourgey by the juſt revenge of. 
his ſoldiers, who fpared Reither age nor ſex 
(vii, 27+), &c. . 


Gags 


_ | TO Oe . _ 


e EF A r. bee family , might exhibit an interefling and inſtructive picture 
— | an” manners: but the tedioth repetition of vague and decla- 
mplaints would fatigue the attention of the mot patient 

reader. The fame cenſure may be applied, though not perhaps in 

uh equal Tree; to the prophane, and the leftaſtical, writers of this 
(fl 'pert6d% that their mindg were inflamed by popular, and 
n animoſity; and, that the true ſize and colour of every ob- 
ject is falfified by the exdkgerMons of their corrupt eloquence. The 
5 vehement Jerom might” july deplęre the calamities inflicted by 


* 


—_ 55 ö Gotlfis, and their barbarous allies, on his native country of Pan- 
nonia, and the ide extent of the provinces, from the walls of 
« Soönſtantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps; the rapes, tlie maſ- 
* - >, fheres,' the conflagrations; and, above all, the profanation of the 
— that were turned into ſtables, and the contemptuous treat- 
muent of the relies of holy martyrs. But the Sint is ſurely tranſ- 
8 . ported beyond the Units, of nature and hiſtory, when he affirms, 
2 v1 ˙· SOT Ge countries, nothing was left except the ſky 
* 157 and the earth ; that, after the deſtruction of the cities, and the 
% Extirpation of the human race, the land was « 3 with thick 
* b foreſts, and inextrica cable brambles ; and that the univerſal deſola- . 
/ - % oe ST by theiprophet Zephaniah, was accompliſhed, in 
3  * the fcarcity of the beaſts, the birds, and even of the fiſh.” #Theſe 
"Fr = _ . _ © complaints were pronounced about twenty years after the death of 
3 Valens; and the IIlyxian provinees, which were conſtantly 
. to-the invaſion and paſſage of the Barbarians, till continued, after a 
WP is | calamitous pins of ten centuries, to . materials for rapine 


| 5 | 4 0 Such are the accounts of the Sack of quoque Heri, er volatilium, piſciumgug teils c 
„ e by the _eccleſiaſtic and the Illxricum eſt, teſtis Thracia, teſtis in quo 
* 2 hſherman, which Mr. Harte has tranſeribed ortus ſum ſolum re 3 præter 
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& * and deſtruction. Could it even be ſuppoſed, that a large tract of CA „ 
country had been left withogt cultivation, and without dan rte 

> the eee me, might not . have been Jo. fatal to the, inferior pro- 5 | a 

* ns of animated nature. The uſeful and feeble animals, ywhich x £3 

*", are nouriſhed by the Hand of man, night ſuffer and periſh, if they . 8 | 

1 were deprived of his protection: but the beaſts of the foreſt his 15 E a „ 

enemies, or his victims, would multiply in the free aff; undiſturbed | g i 

ae of their ſolitary domaia The various trihes that people 1 

- the air, or the waters, are ſill leſs connected with the fate of the "% 7 9 | 

* — ſpecies; and it is ighly probable, that the filwof the Da- "rt | þ 

© Nube would have felt more terror and diſtreſs; from the approach of 1 4 

a voracious pike, than from the hoſtile inroad of a Gothic army)  -- _ © 


Whatever may have been the juſt meaſure of the calamities of Maſſacre of 
Europe, there was reaſon to fear that the ſame calamities would 3 
g . ſoon extend to the peaceful countries of Aſta. The ſons of the Goths . 378. 

. bad been judiciouſly diſtributed through the cities of the Eaſt ;, and 5 

the arts of education were employed, to poliſh, and ſubdue, the na- Ms. 8 

tive fierceneſs of their temper. In the ſpace: of about . em, 1 EG 5 

their numbers had cohtinually increaſed; and the children, who; in * 

the firſt emigration, were ſent over the Helleſpont, had attained, 1 g 
with rapid growth, the ſtrength and ſpirit of perfect manhood”. & n 
It was impoſſible to conceal from their knowledge the e of the * 

Gothic war; and, as thoſe daring youths had not ſtudied the lan- 

gugge of diſſimulation, they betrayed their with, their defire, per- 

XL haps their intention, to emulate the glorious example of their fathers. 5 1 

The danger of the times feemed to juſtify the jealous ſuſpicions of ' — 

* * the einde and theſe ſuſpicions were admitted as unqueſtionable | 5 Wl. 

| evidence, that the Goths of Aſia had formed- a ſecret and dangerous 5 33 4 


. conſpiracy againſt the public alety. The death of Valens had teft „„ | 1 
5 | 8 102 Ruder (in Excerpt. Lone . 20. ) "Cute" S T—_— 8 . e from * | 9 > 


® fooliſhly ſuppoſes a preternatural of , dragon's. teeth, &c. Such was the Greek "1 TM 
the Young Goths; that * may introduce loquenef of the de. # e£:4) 4258 Wy 8 * i 
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ES of his bloody deſign. 


n THE BECLINE AND rat, * » 


CHAP. the Eaſt without | a bedr and Julius, who filled the important 


XXVI. 
— ftation of maſter-general of the troops, with a high reputation of di- 


+ ligence and ability, thought it his duty to conſult the ſenate of Con- 
ſtantinople; ; which he conſidered, during, the ; vacancy of the throne, 
as the reprelentattve council of the nation. As ſoon as he had ob- 
taingd the diſcretionary power of aging as he ſhould judge moſt 

. expedient for the go6d ef the republic, he aſſembled the Principal 
® officers ; and privately concerted effectual meaſures for the execution 
—_ order was immediately promulgated, that, 
on a ſtated day, the Gothic youth ſhould aſſemble in the capital cities 
of their reſpective provinces; and, as a report was induſtriouſſy 
circulated, that they were ſfimmoned to receive a liberal gift of lands 

on: Suk and money, the pleaſing hope allayed the fufy of their reſentment, 
A af and perhaps ſuſpended the motions of the conſpiracy. On the ap- 
Pointed day, the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully 
collected in the ſquare, or E the ſtreets and avenues were oc- 
eupied by the Roman troops ; ; and the roofs' of the houſes were 
" covered with archers and fingers. At the fame hour, in all the 
cities of the Eaft, the ſignal was given of indiſcriminate laughter; 
and the provinces of Aſia were delivered, by tlie cruel prudence of 
Julius, from a domeſtic enemy, who, in a few months, might have 
carried fire and ſword from the Helleſpont to the Euphrates * The 
urgent conſideration of the public ſafety may undoubtedly authoriſe 
the violation of every poſitive law. How far, that, or any other, con- 
fideration®may operate, to diſſalve the natural obligations of huma- 
nity and Juſtice, is a doctrine, of n I Rill deſire to remain 


1 3 1 ee 2 
203 — evidently approves this exe- miſtakes. the date, and labours to find the 
- cution, efficacia velox et ſalutafis, which con- reaſon, why Julius did not conſult the em- 
cludes his work (xxxi. 16.). Zoſimus, who peror Pheodoſius ; who had not yet aſcended 
3s curious and copious (I. iv. p. 233—236:), the throne of the Eaſt, 
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The emperer Gratian was far advanced on his march«towards the C H AP. 


XXVI 


| plains of Hadrianople, when he was informed, at firſt by the con-. 


fuſed voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate reports of 
Victor and Richomer, that his impatient colleague had been ſlain in 
battle, and that two-thirds of the Roman army were exterminated 
by the ford of the victorioũs Goths. Whatever reſentment the 
raſh and jealous vanity of his uncle might deſerve, the reſentment 
of a generous mind is eaſily ſubdued. by. the ſofter emotions of grief 
and gompaſſion: and even the ſenſe of pity was ſoon loſt in the ſe- 
rious and alarming conſideration of the ſtatè of the republic. Gratian 
was too late to aſſiſt, he was too weak to revenge, his unfortunate 
colleague ; and che valiant and modeſt youth felt himſelf unequal to 
the ſupport of a ſinking world. A formidable tempeſt of the Bar- 


barians of Germany ſeemed ready to burſt over the provinces of Gaul; 


and the mind of Gratian was oppreſſed, and diſtracted by the ad- 


The emperor 


Gratian in- 
E veſts Theo- 
doſius with 


the empire of 


the Eaſt, 
A. D. 379. 
January 19. 


* 


miniſtration of the Weſtern Empire. In this important eriſis, the 
government of the Eaſt, and the conduct of the Gothic war, re- 


quired the undivided attention of a hero and a "ſtateſman. A. 
ſubject inveſted with * ample command would not long have 
preſerved his fidelity to a diſtant benefactor; and the Imperial council 


embraced the wiſe and manly reſolution, of conferring an obligation, 


rather than of yielding to an inſult. It was the wiſh: of Sfftian to 
beſtow the purple as the reward of virtue but, at the age of nine- 


teen, it is not eaſy for a prince, educated | in the ſupreme rank, to- 


ungerſtand the true characters of his miniſters and generals. He 


attempted to weigh, with an unpartial hand, their various merits and 


defects; and, whilſt he checked Ke raſh confidence of ambition, he 


diſtruſted the cautious wiſdom, which deſpaired of the republic. As. 


"each moment of delay diminiſhed ſomething of the power and re- 5 


ſources of the future ſovereign of che Eaſt, the ſituation of the times 


* 


ud. not allow a tedious debate. The of Gratian was ſoon 
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8 THE DECLINE AND FALL 


© K. P. TN im favour of an exile, whoſe father, only ghiree years 4 

| fore, had ſuffered, under the ſanQion of bis authority, an unjuſt and 

aiRominious death. The great Theodoſius, a name celebrated in 

hiſtory, and dear to the Catholic Church “, was ſummoned to the 
Imperial court, which had gradually retreated from the confines of © 

Thrace to the moregſecure ſtation of Sirmium. Five months after 

the death of Valens, the eniperor Gratian produced before the aſ- 

E ſemhled troops, His colleague, and ibeir maſter ; ; who, after a modeſt, 

perhaps a fincere, reſiſtance, was compelled to accept, amidſt the 

+, ay . the diadem, the purple, and the equal title of 

Auguſtus Ihe provinees of Thrace, Aſia, and Egypt, over which 

Valens had Magus were reſigned to the adminiſtration of the new 

efhperor: but, as he was ſpecially entruſted with the conduct of the 

Gothic war, the Illyrian præfecture was diſmembered; and the two 

great dioceſ& of ee and Mei were added to the dominions 

of the Eaſtern empire | 2 

Birth and The ſame province, and; perhaps, che ſame cy 8 which had 

Theodotius. ,given to the throne the virtues of Trajan, and the hos of Hadrian, 

was the original ſeat of another family of Spaniards, ho, in a leſs 

fortunate age, polleſſed, near fourſcore years, the a e 


7 a 8 Fe . r ; * vt * 
n n 


* | 


06 4 life of Theodoſus the Great was 


eompoſed in the laſt century (Paris 1679, in 
| pg __ in 12mo), to inflame the mind 


Dauphin with Catholic zeal. 
7 . » Flechier, afterwards Biſhop of 
Niſmes, abs a celebrated preacher ; and his 
hiſtory is adorned, or tainted, with pulpit- 
eloquence z, but he takes his learning from 
Baronius, and his principles from St. Am- 
broſe and St. Auguſtin. 

*25 The birth, character, and elevation of 


Theodoſius, are marked in Pacatus (in Pa- 


negyr. Vet. xii. 10, 11, 12.), Themiſtius 
(Orat. xiv. p. 182.), Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 231.), 


5 Auguſtin (de Civitat. Dei, 2 Orokus 


* 


4 


d. vii. c. 34.) 1 FO 
crates (lv. c. 2.), Theodoret (L v. c. 5.), 
Philoſtorgius (I. N. c. 17. with Godefroy, 
p. 393.), the Epitome of ViRor, and the 
Chronicles of Proſper, Idatius, and Marcel- 


linus, in the Theſaurus Temporum of Sca- 


liger. % 

* Tillemont, Hift. des Oat 
tom. v. p. 716, &c. 

197 Htalica, founded by Scipio Africanus 
for his wounded veterans of 7aly. Te ruins 


fill 
on t © oppotte bank of the river. See the 


Hie Illuſtrata of Nonius, a ſhort, though 
"us ws 2 C. xvii. P. 85 4 
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of Rome They emerged from the obſcurity. of municipal ho- C H A r. 


XXVI. 


nours by the active ſpirit of the elder Theodoſius, a general, whoſe wy 


exploits in Britain and Africa have formed one of the moſt ſplendid |, 
parts of the annals of Valentinian. The ſon of that general, who 
likewiſe bore the name of Theodoſius, was educated, by ſkilful pre- 
ceptors, in the liberal ſtudies of youth; but he was inſtructed in the 
art of war by the tender care and ſevere diſcipline of his father 
Dake the ſtandard of ſuch a leader, young Theodoſius ſought Wiest 
and knowledge, in the moſt diſtant ſcenes of military action; inured 


his conſtitution to the difference f ſeaſons and lim tes; diſtinguiſned 
His valour by ſea and land; and obſerved the various warfare of the 


Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. His own merit, and the re- 


commendation of the conqueror of Africa, ſoon raiſed him to a {& 


parate command: and, in the ſtation of Duke of Mzſia, he van- 
quiſhed an army of Sarmatians; faved the province; deſerved the 
love of the ſoldiers ; and provoked the envy of the court **, His 
Tiling fortunes were ſoon blaſted by the diſgrace and execution of his 
illuſtrious father; and Theodoſius obtained, as a favour, the per- 


miſſion of retiring to a private life, in his native province of Spain. 
He diſplayed a firm and temperate character ih the eaſe with which 


he adapted himſelf to this new ſituation. His time was almoſt 


equally divided between the town and country: the ſpirit, which 
Un animated his Je condudh, was ſhewn i in 1 the active and af⸗ 
3 92 LY 

10 I agree "wk Tillemont (Hit. des 8 litary education of Alexander, Hannibal, 


.pereufs, tom. v. p. 726.) in ſuſpecting the and the ſecond Africanus; who, like him, 


royal pedigree, which remained a ſecret till had ſerved under their fathers (xii, 8.). - 
the promotion of Theodoſius. Even after e Apimianus (xxix. 6) mebfous this 
that event, the ſilence of Pacatus outweighs .. victory of, Theodoſius Junior Dux Mæſiæ, 
the venal evidence of Themiſtius, Victor, prima etiam tum lanugine juvenis, princeps 
and Claudian, Who connect the famil A of poſtea perſpectiſſimus. The ſame fact is at- 


Theodoſius with the blood of Trajan and teſted by Themiſtius and Zofimus : but The- 


Hadrian. +...  odoret (I. v. c. 5.), who adds ſome curious 


n Pacatus compares, and . guently kircumſtancgs, ſtrangely e to the time 


Wan the youth of Theodoſius, to ne mi- of the Interregnum. 
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THE DECLINE AND: ALI 
> foflicnate perforntance of every ſocial duty; and the diligence of the 


doadier was proſitably converted to the improvement of his ample 


patrimony , which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the 


midſt of a fruitful diſtrict, ſtill famous for a moſt exquiſite breed of 
meep. From the innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, 
Theodoſivs was tranſported, in leſs than four months, to the throne 
of the Eaſtern empire: and the whole period of the hiſtory of the 
world will not perhaps afford a ſimilar example, of an elevation, at 
che ſame time, fo pure, and ſo honourable. The princes who | 
peaceably inherit the ſceptre of their fathers, claim and enjoy a legal 
right, the more ſecure, as it is abſolutely diflin&t from the merits of 
their perſonal characters. The ſubjects, who, in a monarchy, or a 
popular ſtate, acquire the poſſeſſion of ſupreme power, may have 
raiſed themſelves, by the ſuperiority either of genius; or virtue, above 
the heads of their equals: but their virtue is ſeldom exempt from 
ambition; and the \ cauſe of the ſucceſsful candidate is frequently 
ftained by the guilt of conſpiracy, or civil war, Even in thoſe go- 
vernments which allow the reigning monarch to declare a colleague, 


or a ſucceſſor, his partial choice, which may be influenced by the 


blindeſt paſſions, is often directed to an unworthy object. But the 
moſt ſuſpicious malignity cannot aſcribe to Theodoſius, in his obſcure 
folitude of Caucha, the arts, the deſires, or even the hopes, of an 
ambitious ſtateſman; and the name of the Exile would long ſince 
have been forgotten, if his genuine and diſtinguiſhed virtues had not 
left a deep impreſſion in the Imperial court. During the ſeaſon of 
proſperity, he had been neglected; but, in the public diſtreſs, his 
ſuperior merit was univerſally felt and acknowledged. What con- 
fidence muſt have been repoſed in his integrity, fince Gratian could 

_ en (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9.) pre- tom. i. pz 25.) has fixed the fituation of 


fers the ruſtic life of Theodoſius to that of Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of 

Cincinnatus :* the one was the effe& of Gallicia, where Zoſimus and Idatius have 

choice, the other of povertꝛ. placed the hinth, or patrimony, of Theodo- 
* M. d'Anville (Geograpine- Ancienne, ſius. 


* 
1 - 
- * 
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truſt, that a pious ſon would forgive, for the ſake of the republic; 
the murder of his father! What expectations muſt have been formed 
ef his abilities, to encourage the hope, that a ſingle man could fave, 


and reſtore, the empire of the Eaſt ! Theodoſius was inveſted with 


the purple in the thirty-third year of his age. The vulgar gazed 
with. admiration on the manly beauty of his face, and the graceful 
majeſty of his perſon, which they were pleaſed to compare with the 
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CHAP 
| XXVI. 


pictures and medals of the emperor Trajan; whilſt intelligent ob- 


ſervers diſcovered, in the qualities of his heart and underſtanding, 
a more important reſemblance to the beſt and ns of the Roman 
princes, 


It is not without the moſh! ſincere regret, that I muſt now taks His 1 


and ſucceſs- 
ful conduct 


tory of his own times, without indulging the prejudices and paſſions, of the Gothic 


leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has compoſed the hiſ- 


which uſually affe& the mind of a contemporary. Ammianus Mar- A 
cellinus, who terminates his uſeful work with the defeat and death 
of Valens, recommends the more glorious ſubject of the enſuing 


25 


382. 


reign to the youthful vigour and eloquence of the riſing genera- 


tion. The riſing generation was not difpoſed to accept his ad- 
vice, or to imitate his example **; and, in the ſtudy of the reign of 
Theodoſius, we are reduced to illuſtrate the partial narrative of Zo- 
ſimus, by the obſcure hints of fragments and chronicles, by the 
anne _—_ of 2 or eber and * the eg afs 


22. Let us hear Ammianus himſelf. 3 are now loſt: e ie o 


ut miles quondam et Græcus, a principatu 
'Czfaris Nerve exorſus, aduſque Valentis 
interitum, pro virium explicavi menſura ; 
nunquam, ut arbitror, ſciens, ſilentio auſus 
cotrumpere vel mendacio. Scribant reliqua 

tiores ætate, doctriniſque florentes. Quos 
l, f libuerit, aggreſſuros, procudere linguas 


ad majores moneo ſilos. Ammian. xxxi. 16. 


The firſt thirteen books, a ſuperficial epi- 
tome af two des and fifty-ſeven years, 


11115 ? 4 L 2 


tain no more than twenty-five years, ſtill 


preſerve the copious and authentic e of 
his own times. 


* Ammianus was the laſt ſubje& of Rents 


who compoſed a profane hiſtory in the Latin 


language. The Eaſt, in the next century, 
produced ſome rhetorical hiſtorians, Zoſimus, 
Olympiodorus, Malchus, Candidus, &c. See 


Voſſius de Hiſtoricis Græcis, 1. ii. c. 18. 
de Hiſtoricis Latinis, 1. ii. 6. 40, K.. 


ſiſtance 


D. 379 — 


1 


— f * 
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THE SEC AND FALL. 


Ol AP.” fiſkitice” of the” eccleſiaſtical vwriters/" who, in che heat of religious 
— tion, are apt to deſpiſe the profane v 
tion. Conſcious of tlieſe diſadvantages, which will continue to involve 
2 * 
© ſhall proceed with doubtful and timorous ſteps. Vet I may boldly 


tues of ſincerĩty and modera- 


ifiderable portion of the decline and fall of the Reman empire, 1 


- pronounce, that the battle of Hadrianople was never revenged by 


any ſignal or deciſive victory of Theodoſius over the Barbarians ; and 
che expreſſive filence of his venal orators may be confirmed by the 
obſervation of the condition and circumſtances of the times. The 

fabric of "a mighty ſtate; which has been reared by the labours of 
© ſucceſſive ages, could not be overturned by the misfortune of a 
fingle day, if the fatal power of the imagination did not exaggerate 
the real "meafare of the calamity. The loſs of forty thou- 
fand Romans, who fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have 
been ſoon reeruited in the populous provinces of the Eaſt, which 
contained ſo many millions of inhabitants. The courage of a ſoldier 


is found to be the cheapeſt, and moſt common, quality of human 


nature; and ſufficient ſxill to encounter an undiſciplined foe, might 
have been ſpeedily taught by the care of the ſurviving centurions: 
If the Barbarians were mounted on the horſes, and equipped with 
dhe armour, of their vanquiſhed enemies, the numerous ſtuds of 
Cappadocia and Spain would have ſupplied new) ſquadrons of ca- 


valry; the thirty-four arſenals of the empire were plentifully ſtored 


with magazines of offenſive and defenſive arms; and the wealth of 
52510 es 555 45 ſtill have yielded an ample fund for the expences of the 


But the effects which were produced by the battle of Ha- 


Feener on the minds of the Barbarians, and of the Romans, ex- 
.. tended the victory of the former, and the defeat of the latter, far 
EI beyond the limits of a ſingle day. A Gothic chief was heard to de- 
15 clare, with inſolent moderation, that, for his own part, he was fa- 
"#77 Ac wick laughter; but that he was aſtoniſhed how: a people, who 
n 0 | led 
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fled before him like a flock of: ſheep, could wig Bee to dicpute «©, 2 


the poſſeſſion of their treaſures and. provinces. The fame terrors, 
- which the name of the Huns had ſpread among the Gothic tribes, 


| were” inſpired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among the 


ſubjects and ſoldiers of the Roman empire If Theodoſius, haſtily. 


collecting his ſcattered forces, had led them into the field to encoun- 
der a victorious enemy, his army would have been vanquiſhed by 


their own fears; and his raſhneſs could not have been excuſed by 


the chance of ſucceſs. But the great Theodoſius, an epithet which 
© he honourably- deſerved on this momentous, occaſion, conducted him- 
ſelf as the firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his 


head- quarters at Theſſalonica, the capital of the Macedonian dio- 
ceſe ; from whence he could watch the irregular motions of the 
Barbarians, and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the 


gates of Conſtantinople to the ſhores of the Hadriatic. The fortifi- 
cations and garriſons of the cities were ſtrengthened; and the troops, 
among whom a ſenſe of order and diſcipline was revived, were in- 


ſenſibly emboldened by the confidence of their own ſafety. From 


theſe ſecure ſtations, they were encouraged to make frequent ſallies 


on the Barbarians, who infeſted the adjacent country; and, as they 


were ſeldom allowed to engage, without ſome deciſive ſuperiority, 
either of ground or of numbers, their enterpriſes were, for the moſt 


part, ſucceſsful; and they were ſoon convinced, by their own ex- 


perience, of the poſſibility of vanquiſhing their inuincible enemies. 


The detachments of theſe ſeparate garriſons, were gradually united 
into ſmall armies; the ſame. cautious meaſures were purſued, ao- 
£3 yg to an ae and wellcoucentes Plan, of operations; z the ; 


nn Oh folio, tom, 3. p. 344+ edit. bert e addreſſed, by the preacher of x 


- "Montfaucon. I have verified; and examined, Antioch, to a young wid. 


_.*, . this paſſage : but I ſhould hovers. witkoue the Eunapius, in Exce _ — p. 21. 

did of Tillemont (Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. ' See Godefroy's 
2/7 7 'ÞH 152.) have detected an hiſtorical- anec- Laws. Codex Theodoſ. b it, — 
7 97772 in a ſtrange * of. moral and 67 men. p. xcix = Civ... 
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events ; 


ronology of the- 
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ne!: events of each day added ſtrength and ſpirit to the im ne! 
—— and the artful diligence of the emperor; who circulated the moſt fa- 
vourable reports of the ſucceſs of the war, contributed to ſubdue the 
Pride of the Barbarians, and to animate the hopes and courage of his 
fubjects. If, inſtead of this faint and imperfect outline, we could 
accurately repreſent the counſels and actions of Theodofius, in four 
ſucceſſive campaigns, there is reaſon to believe, that his conſummate 
kill would deſerve the applauſe of every military reader. The re- 
public had formerly been ſaved by the delays of Fabius: and, while 
the ſplendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract the eyes 
of poſterity, the camps and marches of the Dictator among the hills 
ef Campania, may claim a juſter proportion of the ſolid and inde- 

_ pendent fame, which the general is not compelled to ſhare; either 
with fortune or with his troops. Such was likewiſe the merit of 
Theodoſius; and the infirmities of his body, which moſt unſeaſon- 
ably languiſhed under a long and dangerous diſeaſe, could not op- 
preſs the vigour of his n or en his attention from the — 

ſervice 82 | 14. 4.75 be {3441 

DiviGons. Ihe deliverance and peace Ka ahe 3 Wee as the 
ke Fang . of prudence, rather than of valour: the prudence of Theodo- 


ſubmiſſion, 


of the Goths, ſius was ſeconded by fortune; and the emperor never failed to ſeize; 

A. D. 379— jo g | : | 

382. and to. improve, every favourable ' circumſtance. As long as the ſu- 
perior genius of Fritigern preſerved the union, and directed the mo- 

tions, of the Barbarians, their power was not inadequate to the 

conquelt of a great empire. The death of that hero, the predeceſſor 

and morſe * the nnn ann Oy an Wengen multitude 


«2 


Wes Mot writers | int on 3 illneſs, 5 Fa xxvii. p. 690) and the . Com- 
long repoſe, of Theodofius, at Theſſalonica: mentary of M. de Buat (Hik, des Peuples, 
21. to diminiſh his glory ; Jornandes, &c. tom. vi. p. 47 552.). The Chro- 
to favour the Goths; and the eccleſiaſtical nicles of Idatius and Marcellinus allude, in 

Writers, to introduce his baptim. general terms, to, magna certamina, magna 
Compare Themiſtius (Orat. xiv. p. 181.) nuliague prælia. The two epithets. are not 
with Zoſimus (I. iv. Pp. 232. ), Jornandes eaſily reconciled. a 


from 
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from the intolerable yoke of diſcipline ak diſcretion, - The Barba- HA f. 


rians, who had been reſtrained by his authority, abandoned them 


ſelyes to the dictates of their paſſions; and their paſſions were ſeldom. 
uniform, or conſiſtent. An army of-'conquerors/ was broken into 
many diſorderly bands of ſavage robbers; and their blind and irre- 
gular fury was not leſs pernicious to themſelves, than to their ene- 
mies. Their miſchievous diſpoſition was ſhewn in the deltruction of 
every object, which they wanted ſtrength to remove, or taſte to 


enjoy; and they often conſumed, with improvident rage, the harveſts, 


or the granaries, which ſoon afterwards became neceſſary for their 
own ſubſiſtence. A ſpirit of diſcord aroſe among the independent 

tribes and nations, which had been united only by the bands of a- 
looſe and voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns and the 
Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the Goths; who were not 


diſpoſed to uſe with moderation the advantages of their fortune: the 
ancient jealouſy of the Oſtrogoths and the Viſigoths could not long 
be ſuſpended; and the haughty chiefs ſtill remembered the inſults 


and injuries, which they had reciprocally offered, or ſuſtained, while 
the nation was ſeated in the countries beyond the Danube. The 


national animoſity ; and the officers of Theodoſius were inſtructed to 


purchaſe, with liberal gifts and promiſes, the retreat, or ſervice, of 
the diſcontented party. The acquiſition of Modar, a prince of the 


royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion to the 


eauſe of Rome. The illuſtrious deſerter ſoon: obtained the rank of 
maſter- general, with an important command; ſurpriſed an army of 


His countrymen, who were immerſed in wine and ſleep; and, after 
a eruel flaughter of the aſtoniſhed Goths, returned with gn f ene 
oil, and four thouſand waggons, to the Imperial mp - Ih the: 


- 229. Zoſimus d. iv. p. 232.) ftyles bim a Greeks dem to have appropriated x to the 


nn = name which de more recent Goths.. 


progreſs! of domeſtic faction abated. the more diffuſive ſentiment of 
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THE DECLINE AND. FALL 


CHAP . hands of a ſkilful politician, the moſt different means may be ficcels- 
— fully applied to the ſame ends: and the peace of the empire, which 


Death and 
funeral of 
Athanaric, 
A. D. 381, 


January 25. 


had been forwarded. by the diviſions, was .accompliſhed by the re- 
union, of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, who had been a patient 
ſpectator of theſe extraordinary events, was at length driven, by the 
chance of arms, from the dark receſſes of the woods of Caucaland. 


He no longer heſitated to paſs the Danube; and a very conſiderable 


part of the ſubjects of F ritigern, who already felt the inconveniencies 
of anarchy, were eaſily perſuaded to acknowledge for their King, a 

Gothic judge, whoſe birth they reſpected, and whoſe abilities they 
had frequently experienced. But age had chilled the daring ſpirit of 
Athanaric ; and, inſtead of leading his people to the field of battle 
and victory, he wiſely liſtened to the fair propoſal of an honourable 
and advantageous treaty. Theodoſius, who was acquainted with the 
merit and power of his new ally, condeſcended to meet him at the 


_ diſtance of ſeveral miles from Conſtantinople ; and entertained him 


in the Imperial city, with the confidence of a friend, and the mag- 
nificence of a monarch. * The Barbarian prince obſerved, with 


curious attention, the variety of objects which attracted his notice, 


and at laſt broke out into a ſincere and paſſionate exclamation of 
« wonder. I now behold, ſaid he, what I never could believe, 
the glories of this ſtupendous capital! and as he caſt his eyes 
„ around, he viewed, and he admired, the commanding ſituation 
of the eity, the ſtrength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, 
< the capacious harbour, crowded with innumerable veſſels, the 
4 perpetual concourſe of diſtant nations, and the arms and diſcipline 


of the troops. Indeed, continued Athanaric, the emperor of 
« the Romans is a god upon earth; and the preſumptuous man, who 
| firm to lift * hand mw" * is guilty of his own blood 77 

15 7 85 3 - The 

* Phe reader will not be difpleaſed to ſee thor A 45 S 3 Regiam;urbem 


Ge original words of Jornandes, or the au- ingreſſus eſt ; miranſque, Eo, inquit, cerno 


quod 
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The Gothic whe did not long enjoy this ſplendid and honourable 
reception; and, as temperance was not the virtue of his nation, it 
may juſtly be ſuſpected, that his mortal diſeaſe was contracted amidſt 
the pleaſures of the Imperial banquets. But the policy of Theodoſius 
derived more ſolid benefit from the death, than he could have ex- 
pected from the moſt faithful ſervices, of his ally. The funeral of 
Athanaric was performed with ſolemn rites in the capital of the Faſt; 
a ſtately monument was erected to his memory; and his whole 
army, won by the liberal courteſy, and decent grief, of Theodoſius, 
enliſted under the ſtandard of the Roman empire The ſubmiſſion 
of ſo great a body of the Viſigoths was productive of the moſt ſalu- 
tary conſequences; and the mixed influence of force, of reaſon, and 
of corruption, became every day more powerful, and more extenſive. 
Each independent chieftain haſtened to obtain a ſeparate treaty, from 
the apprehenſion that an obſtinate delay might expoſe him, alone 
and unprotected, to the revenge, or juſtice, of the conqueror. The 
general, or rather the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated 
four years, one month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and 
death of the emperor Valens fs | | 
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XXVI. 
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ö 


A. D. 382, 
Ottober 3. 


The provinces of the Dacre had been already ee five the Invaſion and 


vppreſſive weight of the Gruthungi, or Oſtrogoths, by the voluntary 


defeat of the 
Gruthungi, 


retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax; whoſe reſtleſs ſpirit had prompted of a8 


them 10 ſeek new ſcenes of Earns! and glory. Their deſtructive 


* Pat bat 1 hs vi- 
delicet tantz urbis. Et huc illuc oculos vol- 


vens, nunc fitum urbis commeatumque na- 
vium, nunc mœnia clara proſpectans, mira- 
tur; populoſque diverſarum gentium, quaſi 
fonte in uno e diverſis partibus ſcaturiente 
undd, fic. quoque militem ordinatum aſpi- 
ciens. Deus, inquit, eſt ſine dubio terrenus 
Imperator, et quiſquis ad verſus eum manum 


tion his death and funeral. 
Vor. II. 


- 


Dunas (1. iv. p. 246.) is compelled to ap- 
prove the generoſity: of Theodoſius, ſo ho- 
nourable to 1 and fo beneficial to the 
public. 

The ſhort, but authentic, ES in the 
Fafti of Idatius (Chron. Scaliger. p. 52+) are 
ſtained with contemporary paſſion. | The 


_ fourteenth oration of Themiſtius is a com- 
moverit, / ipſe ſui ſanguinis reus exiſtit. Jor- pli | 
vandes (c. xxviii. p. 650.) R to men- 


„ "Jornandas, c. Xxviii. p. 650. Even 


A. B. 386, 
 ORtober. 


/ 
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KEY was pointed tid the Weſt; but we mug us aüeßed with 
a very obſcure and imperfect knowledge of their various adventures. 
3 The Oſtrogoths impelled ſeveral of the German tribes: on the pro- 
SZ | vinces of Gaul; concluded, and ſoon violated, a treaty with the 
emperor Gratian; advanced into the unknown countries of the 
North; and, after an interval of more than four years, returned, 
with accumulated force, to the banks of the Lower Danube. Their 
5 troops were recruited with the fierceſt warriors of Germany and 
| | Seythia; and the ſoldiers, or at leaſt the hiſtorians, of the empire, 
| no longer recogniſed the name and countenances of their former 
enemies. The general, who commanded the military and naval 
powers of the Thracian frontier, ſoon perceived that his ſuperiority 
would be diſadvantageous to the public ſervice; and that the Bar- 
barians, awed by the. preſence of his fleet and legions, would pro- 
bably defer the paſlage of the river till the approaching winter. The 
dexterity of the ſpies, whom he ſent into the Gothic camp, allured 
the Barbarians into a fatal ſnare.” They were perſuaded, that, by a 
bold attempt, they might ſurpriſe, in the ſilence and darkneſs of the Y 
night, the ſleeping army of the Romans; and the whole multitude 
was haſtily embarked in a fleet of three thouſand canoes '*, The 
braveſt of the Oſtrogoths led the van; the main body conſiſted of 
the remainder of their ſubjects and ſoldiers; and the women and 
children ſecurely followed in the rear. One of the nights without a 
moon had been ſelected for the execution of their deſign; and they 
5 had almoſt reached the ſouthern bank of the Danube, in the firm 
e chat they ſhould find an eaſy landing, and an unguarded. 


2:5 rb. 76 Exodar man erm. 20 
mus, 1. iv. p. 252. 
gu 125 Tam juſtified, by 8 and example, 


in applying this Indian name to the fo 
of the Barbarians, the ſingle trees hollowed. 


„ 


* 


- 


into the ſhape- of a boat, wh aero u 
1#BBacarre;, Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 253. 
Auſi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant 
Fer fluyium plenz cuneis immanibus alni. 


3 in * Conſ. Hon. 623. 
camp. 
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camp. Dk the progreſs of 4 Vhekaclans was ſaddenly ſtopped by 
an unexpected obſtacle; a triple line of veſſels, ſtrongly connected 
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8 F) 


with each other, and which formed an impenetrable chain of two 


miles and a half along the river. While they ſtruggled to force their 


way in the unequal conflict, their right flank was overwhelmed by RES: 


the irreſiſtible attack of a fleet of gallies, which were urged down the 


ſtream by the united impulſe of vars and of the tide. ' The weight 
and velocity of thoſe ſhips of war broke, and funk, and diſperſed, 
the rude and feeble canoes of the Barbarians: their valour was in- 
effectual; and Alatheus, the king, or. general, of the Oftrogoths, 


periſhed, with his braveſt troops, either by the ſword of the Romans, 


or in the waves of the Danube. The laſt diviſion of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the oppoſite ſhore : but the diſtreſs and diſorder of 
the multitude rendered them alike incapable, either of action or 
counſel; and they ſoon implored the clemency of the victorious 


enemy. On this occaſion, as well as on many others, it is a diffi- 


cult taſk to reconcile the paſſions and prejudices of the writers of the 
age of Theodoſius. The partial and malignant hiſtorian, who miſ- 
repreſents every action of his reign, affirms, that the emperor did 


quiſhed by the valour and conduct of his lieutenant Promotus WM 
'The flattering p vet, who celebrated, in the court of Honorius, the 
glory of the father and of the ſon, aſcribes the victory to the per- 
ſonal proweſs-of Theodoſius; and almoſt inſinuates, that the king of 


the Oftrogoths was ſlain by the hand of the emperor *”, ' The truth 


— 


1e Zofimus, 1. iv. p. 252-255. He The opima were the ſpoils, which a Roman 


too frequently betrays his poverty of judg- 


ment, by diſgracing the moſt ferious narra- 
tives with trifling and incredible circum- 


ſtances. 


427 


Odothæi Regis opima | 
Retulit Ver. 632. 


\ 


general could only win from the king, or 
general, of the enemy, whom he had lain 
with his own hands: and no more than three 
ſuch examples are celebrated in the victo- 
rious ages of Rome, | RE 


4M2 | £2 IE > 


not appear in the field of battle till the Barbarians had been van- 
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1 383 — traute the hiſtory of Theodoſius and his | ſucceſſors. The ſeries of 
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* — perhaps be —_—— a eine 
2 extreme and contradictory aſſer tions. 


e The original treaty which fixed the e than Goths, aſcer- 


Thrace and tained their privileges, and ſtipulated their obligations, would illuf- 


395 


their hiſtory has imperfectly preſerved the fpirit and ſubſtance of 
this! fingular agreement. The ravages of war and tyranny had 
provided many large tracts of fertile, but uncultivated land, for the 
uſe of thoſe Barbarians, who might not diſdain the practice of agri- 
culture. A numerous colony of the Viſigoths was ſeated in Thrace: 
che remains of the Oſtrogoths were planted in Phrygia and Lydia; 
their immediate wants were ſupplied by a diſtribution of corn and 
eattle; and their future induſtry was encouraged by an exemption 
from tribute, during a certain term of years. The Barbarians would 
have deſerved to feel the eruel and perfidious policy of the Imperial 
court, if they had ſuffered themſelves to be diſperſed through the 
provinces. They required, and they obtained, the ſole poſſeſſion of 
the villages and diſtricts aſſigned for their reſidence; they ſtill che- 
riſhed and propagated their native manners and language; aſſerted, 
in the boſom of deſpotiſm, the freedom of their domeſtic govern- 
ment; and acknowledged the ſovereignty of the emperor,” without 
ſubmitting to the inferior juriſdiction of the laws arid magiſtrates of 
Rome. The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and families. were Kill 
permitted to command their followers in peace and war; but the 
royal dignity was aboliſhed; and the. generals of the Goths were ap- 
pointed and removed at the pleaſure of the emperor. An army of 
forty thouſand Goths was maintained for the perpetual ſervice of the 
empire of the Eaſt; and thoſe haught) troops, who aſſumed the title 


. © 228 See Themiſtius, Orat. Xvi. p. 211. —Oſtrogothis colitur miſtiſque Gruthuogis. 


Phryx ager. 
Claudian W TIO I. ii. 520 ee and then 3 to name the rivers of 17 


OY OE 


, 


guiſhed in the minds of the Romans 
to perſuade his allies, that the conditions of peace which had been 
extorted from him by prudence and neceſſity, were the voluntary 


eonceſſions 


Theodoſius could affirm, with ſome. appearance of truth and reaſon, 
that it was impoſſible to extirpate ſo many warlike tribes, who were 
rendered deſperate by the loſs of their native country; and that the 
exhauſted provinces would be revived by a freſh ſupply of ſoldiers 
and huſbandmen, | Ihe Barbarians ſtill wore an angry and hoſtile 
aſpect; but the experience of paſt times might encourage the hope, 
that they would acquire the habits of induſtry and obedience; that 
their manners would be poliſhed by time, education, - and the influ-- 
5 | 4 


. 
* 
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ot Fæderati, or allies, were diſtinguiſhed! by their) 801 collars, libe= Ec 
ral pay, and licentious privileges. Their native courage was improved —— 
by the uſe of arms, and the knowledge of diſcipline; and, While tze 


republic was guarded, or threatened, by the doubtful ſword of the 
Barbarians, the laſt ſparks of the military flame were finally extin- 
1 For Theodoſius had the addreſs | 


expreſſions of his ſincere friendſhip for the Gothic nation A dif- 


of the people; who loudly cenſured theſe ſhameful and dangerous 
The calamities of the war were painted in the moſt 
lively colours; and the firſt ſymptoms of the return of order, of 


plenty, and ſecurity, were diligently exaggerated. The advocates of 


n Compare Jornandes (e. xx. 27.), who patient of injuries. According to Livy, che 


marks the condition and number of the Gothic 
Federati,” with Zofimus (I. iv. p. 258.), who 
mentions. their golden collars ;, and Pacatus 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xii.. 37.), who applauds, 


with falſe or fooliſh. joy, their bravery and 
_ Syneſius-addreſies to the emperor Arcadiys+ 


diſcipline.. 


1 Amator pacis generiſque Gothorum, 
i the praiſe beſtowed by the Gothic hiſto- 
rian (c. xxix.), who repreſents his nation as 
innocent, ae men, * to anger, and 


5123 


Romans conquered che world I in their own 
defence. 
1 Beſides the partial :nveRtives of Zoll- 


mus (always diſcontented with the Chriſtian:. | 


reigns), ſee the grave repreſentations which: 
(de Regno, .p..25, 26. edit. Petav.). The. 


philoſophic biſhop of Cyrene was near enough. | 


to judge; and he was ſufficiently removed 
from the temptation of fear, or-flattery, - 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CA ano of Cuiſitanicyz and that their par mend inſenſbly blend 
| Wia che great body of the Roman people ads Eons 5 


Their boſtile - Not ding theſe ſpecious arguments, a theſe . ex- 


ſentiments. 


£ o 


peRations, it was apparent to every diſcerning eye, that the Goths 


would long remain the enemies. and might ſoon become the conquer- 

Ors, of the Roman empire. Their rude and inſolent behaviour ex- 

preſſed. their contempt of the citizens and provincials, whom they 

inſulted with impunity **. To the zeal and valour of the Barbarians, 

|  Theodoſius was indebted for the ſucceſs of his arms: but their aſ- 

| Gſtance was precarious; and they were ſometimes ſeduced, by a 

; treacherous and inconſtant diſpoſition, to abandon his ſtandard, at 

| tze moment when their ſervice was the moſt eſſential. During the 

civil war - againſt Maximus, a great number of Gothic deſerters re- 

tired into the moraſſes of Macedonia, waſted the adjacent provinces, 

and' obliged the intrepid monarch to expoſe his perſon, and exert his 

power, to ſuppreſs the riſing flame of rebellion ***. The public ap- 

prehenſions were fortified by the ſtrong ſuſpicion, that theſe tumults 
were not the effect of accidental paſſion, but the reſult of deep and * 

premeditated deſign. It was generally believed, that the Goths had 

ſigned the treaty of peace with an hoſtile and inſidious ſpirit; and 

that their chiefs had previouſſy bound themſelves, by a ſolemn and 

ſecret oath, never to keep faith with the Romans; to maintain the 

faireſt bew. of ae and Sow] . to watch the favourable 


* 


* I 


13 Themiſtius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 4 
compoſes an elaborate and rational apology, 

which is not, however, exempt from the 
puerilities of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could 
early charm the wild beaſts of Thrace: but 
Theodoſius enchanted the men and women, 


whoſe predeceffors in the ſame country had 


torn Orpheus in pieces, c. 
«SF Conſtantinople was deprived, 


2 


- in + 
N * 


balf y mag” 8 [Ong Ke. 


day, of the public allowance of bread, to 


expiate the murder of a Gothic ſoldier : 
„ 23746 re Ex: (4xcy was the guilt of the people. 
Libanjus, Orat. xii. P- 394. edit. Morel, 
% Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 267-271. He 
tells a long and ridiculous ſtory of the adven- 
turous prince, who roved the country with 
only five horſemen, of a ſpy whom they de- 
tected, whipped, and killed in an old wo- 


1 


moment 


0 AE K OMAN EMPIRE. * 


Wosbenk of rapine, of conqueſt and of revenge! But, as the minds * 1 A P, 


of the Barbarians were not inſenſible to the power of gratitude, ſeve- 
ral of the Gothic leaders ſincerely devoted "themſelves to the ſervice 
of the empire, or, at leaſt, of the emperor: the whole nation was in- 
fenſibly divided into two oppoſite factions, and much ſophiſtry Was 
|: employed i in converſation and diſpute, to compare the obligations of 
their firſt, and ſecond, engagements... The Goths, who conlidered 
themſelves as the friends of peace, of juſtice, and of Rome, were di- 
rected by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, 

diſtinguiſhed above the reſt of his countrymen, by the politeneſs f 
his manners, the liberality of his ſentiments, and the niild virtues of 
ſocial life. But the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce 
and faithleſs Priulf, who inflamed the paſſions, and aſſerted. the in- 
dependence, of his warlike followers. On one of the ſolemn feſtivals, 
when the chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table, 
they were inſenſibly heated by wine, till they forgot the uſual re- 
ſtraints of diſcretion and reſpect; and betrayed, in the preſence of 
Theodoſius, the fatal ſecret of their domeſtic diſputes. The em- 
peror, who had been the reluctant witneſs of this extraordinary 
controverſy, diſſembled his fears and reſentment, and ſoon diſmiſſed 
the tumultuous aſſembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exaſperated by the 
inſolence of his rival, whoſe departure from the palace might have 
been the ſignal of a civil war, boldly followed him; and, drawing 
his ſword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Their companions flew to 
arms; and the faithful champion of Rome would have been op- 
preſſed by ſuperior numbers, if he had not been protected by the 


&aſonable interpoſition of the Lmperial guards. Such were the 


in Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. conſul (A; D. 401.), and ſtiil 1 his 
p. 21, 22.) with Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 279.) . faithful ſervice to the eldeſt ſon of Theodo- 
The difference of circumſtances and names ſius N Hiſt. des * tom. v. 
muſt undoubtedly be applied to the ſame p. 467.) 
ſtory. Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwards 


ſcenes 


i ' A 4 0 8 
frenes of Barbaric rage, which diſgraced the palace and table of 
the Roman emperor ;. and, as the impatient Goths could only be 
reſtrained by the firm and temperate character of Theodoſius, the 
public ſafety ſeemed to depend on the life and abilities of a ſingle f 
136 : | | . 
| | a . 
1 Les Goths ravagerent tout | depuis le - the Roman territory. It is now Se 
ube juſqu'au Boſphore ; exterminerent ſays Claudian {de Bello n 166, &c, 
Valens et ſon -armee ; et ne repaſſerent le A. D. 404.0, AER $5 FOE, | 
Danube, que pour abandenner Paifreaſe ſo- Ex quo jam patrios gens hæc oblita Triones, 
litude quiils avoient faite. (Oeuvres de Mon... 
Atque Iftrum tranſvecta ſemel, veſtigia fixit 
teſquien, tom. iii, p. 479; Conſiderations Threicio funeſta ſolo 
"far les Conky ds. 12 ede 
dence des Romains, c. xvii.), The prefident” Tue error is inexcuſable; docs it it diſguiſes 
Monteſquieu ſeems ignorant, that the Goths, the principal and immediate cauſe of the fall 
n W never abandoned of the Weſtern Empire of Rome. | 
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